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Abomination  of  Desolation,  486. 

ADYE.  (Maj.  Gen.)  J.,  16.'! 

AERONAUTICS,  number  of  noncombatants 
killed  in  air  raid.s  in  Kngland,  5 ;  state- 
ment of  Bonar  l^aw  on  inciLasc?  in  supply 
of  airplanes,  H ;  press  dispatch  on  German 
control  of  American  sector  in  France 
through  lack  of  American  planes,  12 ; 
summary  of  aircraft  production  in  U.  S., 
by  Sec.  Baker,  13 ;  work  of  British  airmen 
in  IMcardy  battle  described  by  P.  Gibbs, 
215;  extract  from  report  of  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  showing  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  castor  oil  for  lubricat- 
ing airplane  engines,  2H1 ;  report  of  U.  S. 
Senate  Com.  on  shortage  in  aircraft  pro- 
duction and  on  cai)a('ity  of  training 
schools,  245 ;  work  of  Italian  airplanes  in 
defense  of  Venice,  2JKJ ;  account  of  eight- 
hour  air  bombardment  of  Venice,  ?>i\2; 
historical  summary  of  "  Air  Raids  on 
Paris  and  London,"  and  giving  account  of 
German  construction  of  higher-powered 
machines,  :icr) ;  list  of  Biitish  reprisal 
raids.  308;  list  of  Zeppelins  and  other 
dirigibles  destroyed,  I'M);  Italian  com- 
munique in  reply  to  Austrian  denial  of 
being  first  to  bombard  cities  from  air- 
planes, 3SR. 

AFRICA,  Anglo-German  agreement  on  Portu- 
gue<3e  colonies  as  revealed  in  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  memorandum,  VII.,  (May  sup- 
plement.) 

AIMS  of  the  War,  text  of  important  para- 
graphs from  communieation  sent  to 
Austro-Hvmgarian  Govt,  by  Dr.  Michaelis 
outlining  plans  for  annixation  of  prrts 
of  Ru.ssia  and  France,  2 ;  stated  by  Count 
Hertling  in  reply  to  Pres.  Wilson,  in 
Reichstag,  101  ;  Rnt«'nte  aims  as  stated 
by  Count  von  Hertling.  102;  full  text 
of  declaration  by  Interallied  Labor- 
Socialist  Conference  in  l^ondon.  100;  state- 
ment of  Pres.  Wilson  indorsed  by  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  11.'):  sp«('eh  by 
Senator  Borah  on  issues  involved,  278; 
views  of  labor  as  expressed  by  American 
Labor  Mission  to  England  and  France, 
424. 
Sec  also  CAUSES  of  the  War ;  PEACE. 

AIRPLANES,    see   AERONAUTICS. 

ALAND  ISLANDS,  future  discussed  at  Brest- 
IJtovsk  conference,  by  Trotzky  and  Kuehl- 
mann,  65. 

ALLENBY,  fGen.  Sir)  Edmund  H.  H..  text 
of  report  on  operations  h-ading  to  capture 
of  .Jerusalem,  irt?,;  description  of  arrival 
In  Jerusalem,  100. 

ALLIED  Naval  Committee,  acreoment  to 
anti-submarine  proposals  of  Vice  Admiral 
Calthorpe,  27. 

ALLIED  War  Council,  srr  SUPREME  War 
Council. 

ALMEYREDA.  Miguel,  relations  with  Cail- 
laux,  and   death.   r,S4. 

ALSACE-LORR.MNE.  comment  by  S.  Piehon 
showing  that  German  headers  and  Em- 
peror William  T.  regarded  territories  as 
French.  2:  declaration  of  Interallied  Labor 
Socialist  Conferenep  on  problem.  100. 
See  also  AIMS  of  the  War;  PEACE. 


America  in  the  War,  7. 

AMERICAN  Alliance  for  Labor  and  De- 
mocracy, 114. 

AMERICAN  Federation  of  Labor,  see 
LABOR. 

AMERICAN  International  Corporation,  con- 
struction of  Hog  Island  yard  and  con- 
tiact.s  for  vessels,  2;i. 

AMERICAN  Labor  iMission,  visit  to  England 

and   France,   42,">. 
American  Liberty's  Cruridi  Hour,  278. 
American  Prisoners  ExiAoitrd,  4S4. 

Amei^iean  Shipbuilders  Break  All  Records, 
41S. 

American  Soldiers  in  Battle,  411. 

American  Troops  in  Ccnlral  France,  415. 

Americans*  Baptism  of  Fire  in  France,  8. 

Americans  First  Year  of  War,  247. 

America's  Saci'ifice,  410. 

AMIENS,  historical  .sketch.  384. 

Sec  also  CAMPAIGN  in  Western  Europe. 

AMPT,  death  sentence,  38G. 

ANNEXATION,  see  AIMS  of  the  War; 
PEACE. 

ARMAND  (Commandant),  Fi'ench  and  Aus- 
trian official  accounts  of  meeting  with 
Count  Revertata,  328. 

ARMENIANS,  see  ATROCITIES;  CAUCA- 
SUS. 

ARMIES,    historical    sketch    of   numbers    en- 
gaged   in    worlds    greatest    battles,    102; 
races  under  command  of  Foch,  oS2. 
See  also  CAMPAIGNS,  and  under  names 
of  countries. 

ARNIM,  (Gen.)  Sixt  von,  in  Flanders,  393. 
403. 

ASPHYXIATING  Gas,  Rev.  Dr.  Balan  of 
Province  of  Poson  refu.^es  to  indorse  Red 
Cross  appeal  against  use,  343;  "Greatest 
Gas  Attack  of  the  War,"  by  W.  A.  Willi- 
son,  004. 

ATROCITIES,  Armenian  National  Council 
protests  to  Germans  against  butcherv  by 
Turks.  2:;0:  t.-xt  ..f  pruKst  by  M.  Chiche- 
rin  against  outrages  committed  by  Ger- 
man troops  in  Russia,  4r»0. 
See  also  HOSPITAL  Ships. 

AUSTRALIA,  voluntary  union  of  colonies 
cited  as  precedent  for  separate  Ulster. 
3S(;. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  resicmation  of  Count 
Czernin  as  Foreign  Minister  and  Premier 
on  account  of  peace  letter  sent  by  Em- 
peror to  France,  and  .';iire(\'5sion  of  Baron 
Burian.  104:  decrease  in  birth  rate  and 
increase  in  infant  mortalitv  in  Hungary, 
323.  "     •  » 

See    also    CAMPAIGN    on    Austro-Ttalian 
border;    PEACE— Austro-French. 

AUTOMOBILES,  first  use  of  Gorman  tank.q, 
m  Picardy  battle.  402. 

AVERESCU.  (Gen.)  Eofoza.  on  Rumanian 
peace  with  Germany,  .^>2.9 ;  formation  of 
Govt..  .^.^O. 

AVIATION,  see  AERONAUTICS. 
AVLONA,  sec  VALONA. 
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3  appeal  against  use  of  poisonous 
8,    343. 

UR,  Arthur  James,  reply  in  Com- 
i  to  speech  of  Count  von  Hertling  on 
B,  Feb.  25,  103 :  quoted  on  efficiency 
tallan  Navy,  149:  "Russia  and  the 
s,"  273;  statement  in  Commons  on 
eror  Karl's  letter  to  Prince  Sixtus, 
statement  in  recognition  of  Esthonia, 

N  States,  declaration  of  Interallied 
»r-Soclallst  Conference  on  settlement 
eace  terms,  109;  causes  and  results 
alkan  wars  discussed  by  W.  Petro- 
i,  143;  German  policy  reviewed  in 
ce  Lichnowsky's  memorandum.  III. 
r  supplement) ;  reply  of  von  Jagow 
ichnowsky  statements,  542;  comment 
H.  C.  Woods  on  LIchnowsky  testl- 
r,   550. 

also  CAMPAIGN  in  Balkan  States; 
ZECHO-SLOVAK  State ;  JUGO- 
L.AVIA;  and  under  names  of  States. 

f  Bourlon  Wood,  117. 

^voed  from  the  French  Front,  221. 

see  CAMPAIGNS ;  NAVAL  Oper- 

.  (Vice  Admiral  Sir)  David,  work 
tland  battle  reviewed  by  T.  G. 
igham    and    expert    naval    writers, 

•:y,  F.  W.,  22. 
Harold,    *'  America's    SacrlTIce/' 

German  plan   to   divide   country 

ration  of  Flemings  and  Walloons 

"Council   of   Flanders,"   91;    ex- 

»f  plan   and   opposition   of  people, 

Jt  of  Judges  of  Belgian  Court  by 

;    official    protests,    94 ;    German 

to  prevent  deliberation  on  quos- 

partition.    95;    historical     sketch 

9     to     development     of     modern 

;   A.   J.   Balfour  on  question   of 
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alist    Conference.     109;    official 
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scrilKd  by  an  eyewitnejss.  ltv>:  last  dis- 
patch of  Gt?n.  Maude  on  British  vioiorie* 
in  Mesopotamia,  ItW;  commont  by  Lloyd 
George  on  **  Briti:sh  Forces  in  Asia."  in 
introduction  of  man  power  bill.  2^;  ad- 
vance of  Generals  Allenby  and  Marshall 
toward  Aleppo  and  Mosul,  IttC». 

CAMPAIGN  on  Austro- Italian  Border,  week- 
ly reports  of  U.  S.  War  Dept.,  Feb.  13  to 
Mar.  17.  Xi:  account  of  the  "  Naval  De- 
fense of  Venice."  *2\K-ii  events  of  month. 
397 ;  summao'  of  dispatch  of  Gon.  IMumer 
on  "  British  Aid  to  Italy."  492. 

CAMPAIGN  in  Balkan  States,  account  of 
Serbian  operations  and  retreat,  bv  W. 
Petrovitch.  145;  account  of  rescue  or  Ser- 
bian  Army  by  Italian  Savy,  140. 

CAMPAIGN  in  Eastern  Europe,  weekly  re- 
port of  events  issued  by  U.  S.  War  Dept.. 
from  Feb.  13  to  Mar.  17,  .'^S;  story  of  new 
German  invasion  of  Russia.  43;  German 
order  for  fraternization  with  Russians. 
78;  fraternization  described  by  W.  Hegf- 
ler,  79;  progress  of  German  invasion  dur- 
ing month,  2:J4  ;  German  advance  in  Rus- 
sia. 448. 

CAMPAIGN  in  Western  Europe,  initial  activ- 
ities of  American  troops,  S;  "Vast  Sup- 
ply Centres  for  Pershinpr'a  Army,"  10; 
weekly  report  of  events  issued  by  U.  S. 
War  Dept.  from  Fob.  13  to  Mar.  17,  33; 
report  oZ  Sir  D.  Haig-  on  Cambral  reverse 
in  1917.  116;  "The  Battle  of  Bourlon 
Wood,"  117  ;  account  of  tho  bombardment 
of  Rhelms,  129;  military  review  of  Bat- 
tle of  Picardy.  from  Mar.  21  to  April  17, 
and  showing  strength  of  armies  in  western 
theatre,  199;  comparison  of  reverses  In 
Picardy  operations  with  Cambrai,  2(>r» ; 
proclamation  of  Gen.  Haig  to  troops;  sit- 
uation summed  uji  by  Gen.  Maurice^  207 ; 
figures  for  men  engaged  in  Picardy.  20S ; 
article  by  P.  Glbbs.  "  Four  Epic  Week.s 
of  Carnage,"  describing  battle  of  Picardy, 
200;  "How  Gen.  Carey  Saved  Amiens." 
219;  work  of  Amer.  companies  In  assist- 
ing Gen.  Carey  recognized  by  Gen.  Raw- 
linson  in  letter,  220 ;  article  by  G.  H.  Per- 
rls  describing  battle  of  IMcardy  as  viewed 
from  French  front,  221 ;  American  troops 
offered  by  Gen.  Pershing  to  Gen.  Foch 
accepted  and  brigaded  with  British  and 
French  in  IMcardy  battle,  240;  first  activ- 
ities of  American  transimrt,  aviation,  and 
engineer  sections  in  Picardy  battle,  241; 
speech  of  Lloyd  George  in  Commons  re- 
viewing the  battle  of  Picardy,  203;  ac- 
count of  bombardment  of  T'aris  by  long- 
range  guns,  310;  full  text  of  Halg's  ri'port 
on  battle  of  Cambrai,  340.  military  review 
of  battles  in  I^icardy  and  Fl;ind«rs.  oSO ; 
continuation  of  descriptU)n  of  figlitlng  In 
Flanders  and  Picardy,  by  P.  Gibbs,  39« ; 
account  of  American  soldiers  in  battle  of 
Oelcheprey  and  in  Picardy,  411 ;  account 
of  part  played  by  Americans  In  "  Car^y 
iOpisode,'^  412 ;  statement  by  Lloyd  George 
on  extension  of  British  line  by  agn^ement 
of  Sir  D.  Haig  with  Gen.  Petaln,  in  re- 
ply  to  charges  of  Gen.   Maurice.  4K8. 

CAMPBELL,  (MaJ.  Gen.  Sir)  Walter,  103. 

CANADA,  bravery  of  troops  in  Picardy  bat- 
tle described  by  P.  Glbiis,  214;  separate 
government  of  Newff)undland  and  Labra- 
dor cited  as  precedent  for   Ul.ster,  3W>. 

CAPELLE,  C Admiral)  von.  selections  from 
addr^'.^s  In  Fi«  iclistriLr  r»n  suc<:<'. «-•.-*  of  siib- 
marine  warfare,  40<; ;   P.rlti.vh   nply,  400. 

Cnrrer  and  Fate  of  the  Raider  Hrrndlrr.  470. 

CAREY,   (Brig.   G'-n.)   Sandwnan.   aecoiin^  of 

holding    of    pjip    to    Aini'-riH.    210:    f' at  at 

Amiens    m'"ntioncd    by     Lb.yd     <'f«-oig»f  in 
Commons,  20.*):  account  of  feat,  412. 

CARPENTER,  rCommand^r)  Alfrwl  F.  B.. 
a^'count  of  Vindictive  in  Z'^cbrugg*:  raid, 
405. 

CARTER,  (Ljeut)  Stuart  B.,  464. 


CASTOR  Oil.  use  for  lubricatii\je:  airpUne  en- 
gines. 2:i0. 

OASI'ALTIKS,  number  of  En|?Usli  nonvvm- 
iKiianis  who  lo>t  lives  in  air  raids  and 
tlirough  subnuirine  warfare  up  to  Feb.. 
191v*<.  5;  summary  of  American  losses  to 
March  \7t,  published  by  \V»\r  l'^'pt..  S; 
number  lost  during  month  by  submarine 
warfare.  2S;  Gernmn  losse.^  in  battle  of 
Picardy.  227 ;  criticism  of  suppression  of 
lists  by  See.  Baker;  summarised  totuls  of 
Amer.  losses  up  to  April  U  Issutnl.  242; 
American.  CttH ;  heavy  German  U>sse«  in 
Picardy  battle.  4(H ;  American  and  Ger- 
man losses  at  Seieheprey.  41 1 :  figure.H 
given  by  K.  Blelbtreu  for  Oornmn  li»sse:» 
on  all  fronts  from  Aug.  2.  1tU4,  to  Jan. 
31.  IIUS.  431 ;  Britiali  losses  in  lUival  raid 
on  Zeebrugge.  401. 
Sec  iiUo  PRISONERS  of  War. 

CATCASTTS.  refusal  to  rfW'Oimlio  BreM- 
Litovsk  peace ;  declaration  of  independ- 
ence; Armenians  and  Georgians  rise 
against  Turkish  occupation,  and  Arme- 
nians prote.Mt  to  Germany  against  Turk- 
ish butchery,  230;  declares  independt^neo 
under  Govt,  headed  by  M.  Chkhenikell. 
4r>2. 

Causes  of  Hussia'a  Downfall,  M, 

CAUSES  of  the  War,  two  documents  roiub* 
public  by  S.  Plchon  showing  Germany's 
determlnatit)n  to  force  war  on  France,  1  : 
Austrian  determination  to  declare  war  on 
Serbia  discussed  by  W.  M.  Petrovitch, 
14.'^. 

See  also  AIMS  of  the  War;  LICIINOW- 
SKY,   Prince. 

CEc^IL,  (Lord)  Robert,  on  Mp»»ech  of  von 
Hertllng  on  peace,  lott ;  .ntatement  in  re- 
ply to  speech  of  l%>unt  c^m'ruln  on  peace, 
:"'.(  :  comment  on  attitude  of  I^^ngland  tt>- 
ward   Russian  people,  l\K\. 

CENTRAL  Allies,  ccmfer<'nc«'  of  Gorman  und 
Austrian   Emperors  on   May   12,  .'IH2. 
See     also     AIT.STUI A-HUNCJ.XIt Y  ;     (JKIt- 
MANY. 

CENTRAL  America,  aco  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Austen,  made  meniber  of 
War  Cabinet.  191. 

CHART^ES  T.,  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary, 
text  »)f  letter  to  Prince  SIxtUH  showing 
efforts  to  make  separate  j)eace  with 
France.  103;  cr)nference  with  German  Em- 
peror, 3S2 ;  comment  of  A.  J.  Balfour  in 
Commons,  3k;i  ;  supplemental  statements, 
4JM ;  telegram  from  Kaiser  accepting  plea 
of  dlstorti<in  of  Hlxtus  letter,  4i»r). 

CHAUVEU  (MaJ.  (}en.  Sir)  llenry,  com- 
mented on  by  G<*n.  Alh-nby  In  report,  K5.3. 
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Ices  mentlon<(l  by  Gen.  Allenby  in  ret»ort, 
ICn'J. 
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('HIKOL,  V.ilentIn**,  <'<>mment  on  I'rince 
LIchriowsUy's  memorandum,  XXVIII., 
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CHKFIE.MKELI   fM.),  4ri2. 

i'lIUONOLOGY  of  the  War,  20,  231,  420, 
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<"OLE.   J.  C.,  22. 

CO-MMFOItCK.  rlecLinillon  of  Inten.llled  Lnbor 
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ar.d  ZnsLxr.rs  aid  t.^  ht?r  Allies,  -k^:. 
:?•. ••   'J  1-9C  &. fuit  r  H<ii  .-.i  of  V V .» H : ritS. 

FINLAND.  f:?r.;ir.§:  Iniw-^n  Rt\1  Giia:\is  an.i 

rc :  t:Vt;:*-s  .-f  ixri.x:  cf  jhao5  Ar.vi  ^.it  rsr.aa 
cnir -l  prvc^xiir.j:  iho  fall  c»(  Viborgr.  4oS, 
i>e€  also  FELVJE— Finland. 

Five    IfiUion    ScldiTs'    iiar$n€nts    Jfude    by 
American  Women,  253. 

FOCH,  iGun.)  Ferdinand,  made  Generalis- 
simo of  western  front,  i^>t>;  aoceptanot*  of 
offer  of  Amer.  troops  by  Gen.  Pershing 
and  use  in  Picardy  battle.  2-R>:  tribute 
by  Lloyd  G<-or?e  in  Commons*  2^»7:  dif- 
ferent races,  peoples,  and  tongues  in 
armies  under  command,  oSl. 

FCX)DSTUFFS : — 

Austria-Hungary,  survey  of  Ot'»nditions 
made  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ljibor  from 
published  statements,    i:v4. 

Bulgaria,  sur\-ey  of  conditions  made  by 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  from  publish^nl 
statements,  loii. 

England,  production  in  11^17  summed  up 
by  Bonar  Law,  G;  situation  in  liUT. 
as  reviewed  in  War  Cabinet's  report, 
340;  American  assistance,  410. 

Germany,  survey  of  conditions  as  reveaU^i 
by  published  statements  made  by  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor,  l;J2  ;  table  of  weekly 
rations  and  of  rise  of  cost  in  three 
years,  130. 

Russia,  inefficiency  of  Bolshevikl  in  meet- 
ing problems  of  supply,   70. 

Turkey,  suffering  due  to  corruption  and 
graft  of  officials,  i;W. 

Ukrainia,  Count  Czernin  on  agreements 
with  Rumania  for  delivery  of  ^;rain 
and  raw  materials,  325;  shortage  in 
Ukrainian  delivery  to  Central  Powers. 
453. 

United  States,  policy  of  War  Trade  Board 
in  supplying  neutrals  so  as  to  prevent 
re-export  to  Germany :  amount  ex- 
ported from  U.  S.  from  beginning  of 
war  to  Jan.  1,  ItHS,  20;  problems  and 
measures  of  first  year  of  war,  2r>:i; 
article  by  H.  n«gbie  on  American  as- 
sistance  to   England,   410. 

Former  War  Loans  of  the  United  States,  421. 

FOSDICK,  Raymond  D.,  14. 

Four  Epic  Weeks  of  Carnage,  200. 

FRANCE,  social  conditions  described  by  A. 
M.  Upjohn  in  article  '*  War  Widows  of  the 
Poor  in  Paris,"  120;  Duval  and  others 
sentenced  for  treasonable  artivitlos  of 
Bonnet  Rouge;  L.  Malvy  to  bo  triid  for 
treason,  384;  account  of  destruction  in 
Rheims  by  G.  H.  Perris,  48.");  devastation 
in  Somme  region  described  by  Dr.  N.  Mac- 
lean, 480;  German  exploitation  of  occu- 
pied territory,  521. 

See  also  CAMPAIGN  in  Western  Europe; 
PEACE!— Austro-French. 

FRANCIS,  David  R..  reply  to  question  of 
leaving  Russia  in  consequence  of  Brest- 
Litov.sk  Treaty,  237 ;  statement  on  landing 
of  Japanese  and  British  marines  in  Vladi- 
vostok. 2:59. 

FRANCK,  Louis,  arrest,  JXJ. 

Fraternizing  Under  the  Armistice,  70. 

FREDERICK  Aucrust.  King  of  Saxony,  tele- 
gram from  Kaiser,  5. 

FRENCH,  (Field  Marshal  Vi.scount)  John, 
appointed  Lord  I^ieutenant  of  Irtiland, 
504. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Thomas  G.,  review  of 
Jutland  battle,  334. 

Full  Record  of  Sinkings  hy  V-llonts,  2^t. 
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GAS.     Asphyxiating,     st  c     ASPHYXIATING 

Gas. 
-GBDDES,    (Sir)    Eric,    addre.^.^    in    Commons 


reviewing  I'-boat  oAmiviign.  27 ;  s*>e*\''k 
Kfv^re  ^s'vMv.nu^ns  rewnhnir  total  !»htpp\nc 
Kisses  of  .Mhos  .md  neutrals  f>\nn  beilEiii* 
r.mg  of  war  ;o  Jan.   1.  l5»l\  2S4. 

GK.Nv^KSK  V:ievir:v\il  Pouer  vVnuv*ny,  four 
prinojj.»al  IMjtxiors  sontcnvwl  to  de^lh  for 
trx^ason.  ;vn7. 

GfrrfMrtii  -iyj7r?y*»*>H  m  Kttj^^ia.  44lK 

t?m."jaw  I.Ox<><fs*  o«  K\U  Fi\*^t^.  4;U, 

German   Methods  of   /)<wyiHy    K*«««jn«iii«^  75^ 

**  GERM.XN  Treatment  of  vVvupl^M  Tc^rrl- 
tv"»ry.**  summary  of  br\vhure  is^utnl  by 
I'.   S,   Oommiiiee  on   I'Mblic   InforuMtton. 

German  V-Boat  Claim*.  4t57, 

GERM.VNS  in  England,  attitude  of  lntern«Hl 
seamen  toward  war,  desoribt^l  b>  J.  II. 
Wilson.    424. 

GERMANY  :— 

Army,  text  of  or\ler  for  fraterniSAtton 
w'th  Russian  soldiers,  7S;  dosortptlou 
oi  fraierniKing.  by  W.  llegeler,  7\>: 
Lloyd  Georg\*  on  number  and  ag«  ox 
ll>2i»   class.    2tft*. 

Financt^s.  war  debt  as  states!  by  British 
Chamvllor  of  tln^   Exchequer,   4;ii, 

History,  •*  When  Austria  Ruled  Prujmla," 
11^5;  aciMunt  of  devastation  in  Thirty 
Years*   War.  UHl. 

Labor,  see  L.vnOR. 

Russia,  Relations  with,  see  rWAClO— 
Russo-German ;  JIUSSIA— German  In- 
vasion. 

Germonff  to  Imuostf  *'  iror  liunfvna  "  on 
IAthunnia»  A'AK 

Germany*s  Attempt  to   Divide   Belgium,  611, 

Grrmany*s  Plan   to   Divide   lielyiumt  01, 

GllUlS.  Philip,  "Four  Kpic  Week*  of  (Tar-» 
nage."  IHni;  "The  Greatest  Rattle  t»f  tho 
War,"    aSKS. 

GIRRS.    (Commander)   Valentine,   4tCi. 

GLENART  Castle  (hospital  ship),  rcsouo  of 
survivors  by  crew  of  r.  S.  tleslroyor 
Parker,  22 ;   number  of  lives  lost,  2N, 

GonSAL    ((\)mnuinder),  4mi. 

GOIOTHALS,  (Maj.  (Jen.)  George  W.,  ap- 
pointtMl  to  War  Council.  14;  placed  over 
Division  of  I^urohase,  Storago,  and  Traf- 
fic, 244. 

(rO.MPKRS.  Samuel,  nieMM«ige  to  (%mgreM»  of 
I*an-Sovlets  at  Moscow,  4U ;  ad<lreHH  on 
stand  of  Ann'rlean  workers  on  war,  at 
Federation  of  l^ibor  meeting  in  N.  Y., 
114. 

GORGAS.  (MaJ.  Gen.)  W.  C.  work  In  mobi- 
lizing   medical    service,    2r»<J. 

CrORKY,   Maxim,  view  of  the   L<'nln«  group, 

GOTO,  (Raron)  Shhiipel,  on  anti-Japanoao 
IM'opag.'tnda    In    RuHslifi,    4rtO. 

GOUGH.   (Gen.   Sir)  Hubert,  210. 

nrrtit   Britain  Faces  a  Crlnis,  202. 

Cnatrst   Battle  of  the  War,  l\UH. 

Cridtrst    Gas   Attack    of   the    War,   5(H. 

C.RKl^K  Catholh-  Church.  attltud«'  of  Ilolwha- 
vlki  towar<l,  71:  murder  of  Metropolitan 
of  Kiev  and  looting  ot  sa<M*lHty  of  Momcow 
Kremlin,    72. 

GRKK.V,  (I. lent.)  .lolin  O..  <i warded  DlMtln- 
gulslu'd  Servlee  (!roHH  and  Kreneh  VViir 
Cross,   212. 

(;I11':NAI>KS.  nrtlel..  hy  G.  Hourny  (.n  hitent 
rriodclH  ,'ind  rn<>tiuMlM  of  iiHe,  wIlli  dl:it.u'arn, 

r.RKY.  rsir)  l'Mw;ird.  coiivleijori  at  oiitbn'jiU 
of  w.ir  lli.it  |{iih;»rl:in-i  w<m'<'  pr<-|».'irlnK  lo 
lielji  S«-rlii;i.  Il<»;  iffortH  to  iii.'ilrilHln  pearw 
as  ri-ve/i|.(|  in  Prlne**  LlehnowMky'n 
ir>«tri'»r.irMliiiTi,   III,,   (M.iy  ,Sijp|i|emi-nl . ) 

r;r\RAXTy  TmHl   Co.,  ntrosr»eet  of  former 
•  WJi  riAJltf.q-  oT '  I  r.-  S:  ,*  TiT.' '  *   
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Third    AssasiAAi    S«creuu->-    of    Wat.    ^ITv 

KERKN'SKT.  Alexander  F..  text  of  Bolshe- 
vist prDd&zn&tioiis  for  overthrom-,  75. 

KETES,  tVice  Admiral  Sir)  Roger,  in  ch&rse 
of  Ztehruss^  raid.  -ItlUL 

KIPLJXG,  Rndrard.  "The  Menace  of  the 
Ifodcm  Tliuff/'  88;  peon.  "The  Irish 
Guards."   SIS. 

KOEXIGSUKIM.  death  sentence.  SS^ 

KREY.  August  C.  510. 

KRUPP  von  Boehlen  (Herr>,  testimony  of 
Dr.  Ifu^ilon  on  knowleoge  of  German 
determination  to  force  war.  XXI.,  iMay 
supplement>. 

KRTLEXKO  (Ensign),  message  to  Russian 
tn»ops  on  stand  toward  German  troops, 
44. 

KTEHLMAXN,  (Dr.)  Richard  von,  verbatim 
report  of  remarks  at  Brest>Litovsk  con- 
ference, Feb.  9.  SL 


LABOR,  troubles  at  shipyards,  22;  refusal 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  send 
delegates  to  Interallied  Labor-Socialist 
Conference  in  London;  full  text  of  decla- 
ration of  war  aims  adopted  by  conference, 
106-114;  address  of  S.  Gompers  on  atti- 
tude toward  war  at  meeting  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  resolutions  adopted 
at  meeting  pledging  Io\'alty  of  American 
workers,  115;  article  rrom  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung  explaining  causes  of  failure  of  Ger- 
man strike  in  attempt  to  force  peace. 
XXX.  (May  Supplement) :  account  of 
visit  of  American  Labor  Mission  to  Eng- 
land and  France;  addresses  of  J.  Wilson 
on  aims  of  war  and  J.  H.  Wilson  on  Gor- 
man treachery,  424 :  decision  of  English 
and  American  delegates  against  parleys 
with  enemy  labor;  stand  of  French  labor, 
425. 

LAHOVART.  N.  H.,  announcement  of  union 
of  Bessarabia  with  Rumania,   535. 

LANGHORKE  (CJharge  d'  Affairs  in  Hol- 
land), dispatch  on  German  exploitation  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  521. 

LAXSDOWNE  (Marquis  of),  on  acceptance 
of  four  fundamentals  of  peace  by  Count 
Hertling.  106. 

LATIN  America,  see  SOUTH  America. 

LAW,  Andrew  Bonar.  summary  of  aohiove- 
ments  of  British  Govt,  in  1017,  made  in 
Commons,  (>;  on  tonnage  of  shipbuilding 
in  England,  22. 

LEAGUE  of  Nations,  declared  for  by  Labor- 
Socialist  Conference  in  London,  107. 

LEAKE,  (Lieut.)  E.  W.,  In  raid  on  Zec- 
brugge,  4<>4. 

LBNINE,  Nikolai,  attitude  toward  Gorman 
peace  negotiations,  44-48;  comment  on 
"  The  State,"  455. 

LEOPOLD  (Prince  of  Bavaria),  toloprram 
from  Kaiser  praising  troops,  5. 

LEVI,  (Grand  Rabbi)  Israel,  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Amette  on  long-range  bombardment 
of  Paris,  311. 

LEWIS.  James  Hamilton,  "  Defending  the 
World's  Right  to   Democracy,"   281. 

LIBERTY  Loans,  see  UNITED  STATES- 
Finances. 

LIBERTY  Motor,  report  on  dovolopmont  and 
production  by  Senate  Com.,  245. 
See  €080  AERONAUTICS. 

LICHNOWSKY  (Prince),  full  text  of  memo- 
randum revealing  Germany's  guilt  In 
starting  the  war;  Reichstag  debate; 
comment,  &c..  In  supplement  to  May 
Issue;  summary  of  memorandum  and  re- 


plies ^-if  F.  von  ra>-<T.  \v«  Stuntsn.  and 
vv-n  jAf.-w,  ,xl4-S22;  text  *\f  repJb"  to 
nKiDorandum  by  vv^n  Ja^'«w.  X^:  "  O^r* 
man  C<vniment*  «.^  \x»n^ arrow's  V terns," 
5*5:  anaoU  by  H.  O.  \\^x>4*.  "  Lich- 
nc^^-skVs  T*vst:mc-n\  as  xo  v«emvan>'» 
Long  Plottinc  for  DoBunatioiu*'  HS. 
LIEBKXFX^HT,  *Dr,>  Karl,  tfxt  of  open  let- 
ter to  B<-rlin  district  court-martial,  con- 
taining \-iews  on  the  war,  which  prowd 
a  factor  m  his  imprisonment,  XXI X.« 
(May  supplement.) 

LrrHUANIA.  article  by  A.  M.  Martos  on 
•  E:fforts  Toward  Autonomy."  45S:  text 
of  prxx'lamation  of  Emneror  William  on 
independence  and  participation  in  war 
burdens;  proclamation  of  iJthuanian  Na« 
tional  Council  in  Washington  in  reply, 
45CI. 

LITHr.\NI AXS  in  United  Statw :  convention 
in  Nem-  York.  Mar.  IMS;  opp(^sitK>n  to 
union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  4. 

LLOYD  GEORGE.  <  Premier >  David,  ftill  text 
of  speech  in  Commons  introducing  man 
power  bill  and  rx>viem-ing  battle  of 
Picardy,  2tK:  preface  for  \*\>lume  of 
speeches,  stating  issue  of  war,  Jt>T:  replj' 
to  accusal icm  by  Gen.  Maurice  of  misstat- 
ing site  of  arm>*  and  reason  for  extensi<«i 
of  British  line  in  France,  4S$;  on  que«» 
tion  of  "  customs  and  excise  "  in  Ireland, 
502:  comment  on  new  attitude  of  Irish 
Home  Rulers  in  letter  to  Irish  workera 
on  T>*neside.  5(VI. 

Low <7-Dij«fo lice   Peacf   P<ir?ry.  W>. 

LUCKNER.  (Count)  Pollx  Ton,  exploits  on 
SiH?adlor,   47(1. 

LUTECE  (Schooner),  capture  by  Seeadler 
and   abandoning  of  cix»w,  478. 
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man designs  on,  XM. 
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MARCH,  (Maj.  Con.)  Peyton  C.  appointed 
to  War  Council,  14. 

MAUTKLLI,  death  sentence,  380. 

MARTUS.  A.  M..  "  Lithuania's  Efforts  To- 
ward .\utonoiny,"  458. 

MAUWITZ  (Gen.)  von  dor,  224. 

MAKY  Rose  (destroyer),  aeoount  of  sinking, 
X-XXll.,    (May   Supplement.) 

MATHEWS,  W^  W^,  23. 

MATUNGA  (S.  S.),  capture  by  raider  Wolf, 
473. 

MAITDE.  (Gen.  Sir)  Kn'deriek  Stanley,  .num- 
mary and  select lon.M  from  last  ili.Mpateh 
on  work  of  M<'.Mt>potanilan  expeditionary 
force;  doatli  from  ohoh-ra,  KKJ. 

MAURK^E.  (Maj.  Cien.)  Frederl<-k  B.,  num- 
mary of  IMeanly  oporatloiiM,  207:  roinoval 
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Ishevist  Legialationj  455. 
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;,    Robert,    financing   of   Revolution, 

V,  see  RUSSIA— Capital. 
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rerman  regime,  XX.  (May  Supple- 
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enae  of  Venice,  203. 
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8,   review  by  T.   G.    Frothingham, 
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tallan  raid  at  Pola,  .'{04 :  capture 

'  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  by  Ger- 

5;    official    accounts    of    British 

'eebru?:ge  and  Ostend,  4r»0:  "  Sea 

>lf  and  Its  Victims,"  472:  "  (^a- 

Fate   of   the   Raider   Seeadler," 

?UBMARINE   W^arfarc. 

the    United    States,    number 
*or  draft,  245. 

)t).  470, 

rvice  Act.  491. 

Polish  History,  137. 
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PAYER,  (Vice  Chi 
statement  befort 
on  Prince  Lichi 
XXI II.  (May  Su 
statement  on  Lich 
310 ;  defends  Gt 
Finland,  443. 

PAYNE,   John   Bartoi 

PEACE  :- 

Finland,    treaty    wi 
of    treaty,    444. 

General,  address  of 
ling    in     Reichst 
fundamentals  of 
down  in  speech 
to  speech  of  von 
A.   J.    Balfour,    !• 
Cecil;  official  .sta 
reply  to  von  Hert 
of    Int<*rani«'d    La 
enc«'  in  L(^ndon.   '. 
<^zrrnin    to    Vieni 
plyinp    to    Pro.s. 
F«'b.   11,  nnd  surv 
sian  i>«a(«'  ti*<'atie 
Ct'Cil  to  Count  Cz 

Negotiations,  Austro 
ter  from  Ernperoi 
to  Prince  Sixtus 
separate  peace  w 
ters  of  denial  t( 
194;  official  .«*tat«- 
over  Austrian  clia 
tion,  .**2'^ ;  <-<)inni<' 
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d<'nial  of  Sixiii.-^  1< 
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William  acccptinj^r 
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Brest-Lltovsk,  54:  statement  of  Prime 
Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Entente  denouncing  treaties,  56;  ver- 
batim report  of  session  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  on  Feb.  9.  191.S,  CI ;  account 
of  final  rupture,  65;  proclamation  of 
Russian  Soviet  Oct.  28,  1017,  77;  Bol- 
shevist version  of  rupture,  67 :  rati- 
fied by  Soviet  Congress  and  German 
•Reichstag,  235 ;  refusal  of  the  Cau- 
casus to  agree  to  article  providing  for 
reorganization  of  Erwan,  Kars,  and 
Batum ;  Russian  losses  under  treaty, 
236;  refusal  of  Entente  Allies  to  recog- 
nize. 237 ;  text  of  address  by  Prvs. 
Wilson  in  Baltimore  denouncing  terms, 
275;  Russian  translation  of  treaty  con- 
sidt^red  Incorrect  by  Germany  and 
publication  postponed  until  receipt  of 
authentic  version,  451 ;  summary  of 
Russian  losses  through  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty,  4.")4 ;  sneech  by  N.  Pashitch  on 
*'  Serbia's  Hopes  and  Russia's  Defec- 
tion,"  526. 

See  also  AIMS  of  the  war. 

PERRTS,  George  H.,  "  Battle  Viewed  from 
the  Fi-ench  Front,"  221;  "Total  Destruc- 
tion of  Rheims,"  485. 

PERSHING,  (Gen.)  John  Joseph,  tour  of 
inspection  of  American  front,  9 ;  offer  of 
troops  to  Gen.  Foch  accepted ;  official 
statements  on  offer,  240;  personnel  of 
staff.   413. 

See  also  CAMPAIGN  in  Western  Europe. 

Pershing's  Army  Under  Ocn.  Fochj  240. 

PERSIUS  (Capt.),  comment  on  revelations 
of  Prince  IJchnowsky  and  von  Jagow, 
322. 

PETROGRAD.  see  RUSSIA— Capital. 

PETROVITCH.  Woislav  M.,  "  Serbia's  His- 
tory In  tlie  Light  of  the  War,"   141. 

PICARDY.  see  CAMPAIGN  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

PICHON,  Stephen,  summary  of  address  at 
the  Sorbonne,  in  making  public  documents 
showing  determination  of  Germany  to 
force   war  on   France,   1. 

PIERCE,    (Gen.)   W.    S.,   15. 

Pigeons  as  Life  Savers,  170. 

Plucky  Dunkirk,  505. 

PLUAiER,  (Gen.  Sir)  Herbert,  summarv  of 
dispatch  on."  British  Aid  to  Italy,"  492. 

PLUNKETT  (Sir)  Horace,  summary  of  re- 
port of  Irish  convention,  496. 

POEMS  :— 

Kipling.  R..  "  Irish  Guards,"  313. 

Oxenham.    John,     "  Thr^    Women's    Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,"  208. 
POISON  Gas.  see  ASPHYXIATING  Gas. 

POLAND,  opposition  to  union  with  Lithuania 
in  convent i(m  of  Lithuanians  in  New  York, 
4 ;  vigorous  protest  against  cession  of 
Kholm  to  Ukrainia  causes  Central  Pow«'rs 
to  modify  clause  in  trtaty  providing  for 
partition,  SI  ;  text  of  manifesto  of  R«'gt!ncy 
and  of  Polish  <^lub  against  partition.  82'; 
statom<?nt  by  Count  H<'rtling  on  consti- 
tutional problpm.  lo2 :  declaration  of  In- 
ternllii^d  Labor-Socinlist  Conference  on 
unification,  110;  article  ]»v  V.  F.utoslawski 
on   "  New  Light  on   Polish  History."  137. 

POLLEN.   Arthur,   on  Jutland  battle.  343. 

PORTUGAL,  troops  in  battle  of  Picardy,  21G. 

PRADE.  O^orgo,  on  t\*pos  of  German  air- 
planes, 3UG. 

FRIBITCHEVITCH.  (Lieut.  Col.)  Milan.  140. 

PRICE.  G.  Ward,  account  of  air  bombard- 
ment of  Venic*^,  302. 

PRIDDY,  Lawrence,  IS. 

PRISONERS  of  War.  report  of  O.-n.  Allenby 
on  number  taken  in  oiierations  leadincr  to 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  Oct.  '\\  to  D'^c. 
0,  1917,   162;  taken  in   montlis  operations 


on  Tigris,  1(58;  number  reported  as  cap- 
tured by  Grermans  by  Berlin  War  Office, 
207 ;  figures  given  by  K.  Bleibtreu  and 
German  Govt,  for  German  losses  on  all 
fronts,  431 ;  account  of  German  efforts  to 
have  German  prisoners  in  Russia  re- 
leased. 452 ;  statement  of  U.  S.  State  Dept. 
on  efforts,  453;  account  of  brutalities  in 
German  war  prisons  revealed  in  report  of 
investigating  committee,  479 ;  account  of 
mistreatment  of  Americans,  484;  "  Brutal 
Treatment  of  Italian  Prisoners,"  510. 


Progress  of  the  War,  29.  231,  42G. 

PROUTY,  C.  A..  18. 

Provifling     Pershing's     Army     with 
planes,  12. 
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RACES,  represented  in  armies  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Foch,  382. 

Raid  on  Zeetrugge  and  Ostend,  4G0. 

RAILROADS.  United  States.  Railroad  Control 
Bill  passed  by  Congress,  7,  18. 

RAMADIE,  see  CAMPAIGN  in  Asia  Minor. 

RANSOME.  Arthur,  on  conditions  in  Petro- 
grad  during  early  part  of  1918. 

RATHENAU,  (Dr.)  Walter,  plan  for  exploi- 
tation of  occupied  territory,  516. 

RAWLINSON,  (MaJ.  Gen.  Sir)  Henry  Sey- 
mour, letter  of  appreciation  to  American 
troops  that  assisted  Gen.  Carey,  220. 

RED  Cross,  figrures  for  garments  supplied  to 
U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors  and  number 
made  by  American  women,  253;  summary 
of  a  year's  activities  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  258 ;  refusal  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bolan  of 
Province  of  Posen  to  indorse  appeal 
against  use  of  poison  gas,  343. 

liEINACH.  Joseph,  •*  The  Causes  of  Russia's 
Downfall,"  84. 

RELIEF  Work,  work  of  Smith  College  unit 
in  assisting  refugees  in  France,  229 ;  sum- 
mary of  a  year's  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  at  home  and  abroad.  258; 
description  of  heroism  of  medical  service 
and  difficulties  of  attending  wounded  in 
Picardy  battle,  by  P.  Gibbs,  402. 

Sec  also  HOSPITAL  Ships. 

REVENTLOW.  (Count)  Ernst  zu,  article  In 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  on  I*rince  Lich- 
nowsky's  memorandum.  XXVI.,  (May 
i^upplement.) 

REVERT  ATA  (Count),  French  and  Austrian 
official  statements  of  peace  mission,  328. 

Review  of  the   U-Boat  Caynpaign,  27. 

RHEIMS.  article  by  B.  Ferree  on  bombard- 
ment. 120:  description  of  ruins  by  G.  H. 
Perris,  485. 

See  also  CAMPAIGN  In  Western  Europe. 

RIBOT.  Alexandre,  statement  on  French 
l)eace  initiative,  3.'U. 

RIFLES,  account  of  trial  and  description  of 
Browning  rifle,   15. 

ROMAN  Catholic  Clnirch.  protf  st  of  the  Pope 
and  Vatican  a^'iin^^t  long-rangt-  bonibar<l- 
m<'nt  of  Paris.  .".11  ;  ob.^^ervation  by  i)ri<'st.s 
in  Ireland  of  atiti-conscription  day.  ."»«>.'{; 
pfot^'st  of  Cat'dinal  M«fci»'r  atrainst  Ocr- 
rnart  spoliation  of  H<'lgian  cburthcs  by  re- 
moval of  Ixlly  and  organs,  ."»1!.;. 

ROOS:TTVT:LT.  Franklin  D.,  nddrcf^s  to  Har- 
vard Alinnni  Assr)r'.  on  "  Waf  Actjviti^'S 
of  the  rnil.  d  States  Navy."  10. 

RT'Af.XNfA  .<;i'-rns  peace  treaty  with  Cf-ntral 
powers.  1  :  cv(  nts  biolinu:  up  to  si^rning 
ttf  treaty  imposed  i)y  flermany.  Tu  ; 
rkrainia  jnot'-sts  affain.«t  Bessatabian 
d-cision  to  join  kingdom,  2.*{7 ;  histori<;al 
sketch,  3S5. 
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A'iki  change  name  to  "  Communist 
"ty,"  oO;  official  version  of  rupture 
h  Gt-rmany,  tlT  ;  "  Thr  InUrnal  l*ol- 
of  the  H(>lsheviki,"  by  A.  Yarrno- 
>ky,  t>s ;  opposition  of  M.  Grorky  to 
icalism,  s:\;  account  of  legislation. 
A.  Yarmolinsky,  455. 

?  also  PEACR  —  Russo  -  German  ; 
SSIA — Revolution. 

1,   pxodu.s  of  Govt,   from  Petrograd 
Moscow     described     by     Dr.      H. 
lliams,      72 :     account     by      L.      E. 
)wne,  73;  by  H.  Bernstein,  74. 

1  of  Workmen's  and  Soldier.s*  Dele- 
es.  Congress  at  Mo.scow,  4s ;  nics- 
«fS  from  Pres.  Wilson  «nd  from 
iompers ;  reply  to  Pres.  Wilson,  40 ; 
t  of  proclamations  overthrowing 
ensky  Govt.,  75;  proclamation  on 
ce.  77. 

PS,  measures  of  Bolshevik!  and  dis- 
8  of  nation.  70;  text  of  deciee  n— 
iating  debts  of  former  Russian 
ta.,  75;  statement  by  M.  Gukf>v.sky 
iondition,  449. 

Invasion,    refusal    of    Russia    to 

peace  treat.v  results  in  resumption 

'erman    operations,    4.'l;    recorrl    of 

ts  of  month  under  Grerman  domin- 

.   2;tt.   441). 

ilso   OAMPATGN  In   Eastern    Eu- 
j ;    PEACE — Russu-Geruian. 

option  of  red  banner  as  national 
)y  Bulsheviki,  297. 

s,    socialization    and    f^tate    con- 

avored  by  Bolsheviki,  <iH;  depen- 

on  America  for  reorganisation, 

clatlons  with,  ace  SIBERI.cV. 
?stIon.   policy   of  Bolsheviki,   08, 

1,   events  leading  up   to   signing 

so-German  peace,  48;  **  Inteinal 

of  the   Bolsheviki,"   by  A.    Yar- 

ly.    <»*^ :    **  l>i'sperate    Conditions 

Bolshevist    Kule,"    described    by 

some,  72;  t«xt  of  proclamation 

clal   Revolutit>n,"    i»verthrowing 

;y  Govt.,  and  other  documents 

lar   nature,    75;    adduss    by    J. 

on   **  The  Causi-s  of   Riissia's 

l,**  «4:  events  of  month  under 

domination.    2:i5;    addnss    v*- 
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War,"  141  :  accoui 
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tures,  4H5 ;  speec 
"  Seibia's  Hopes 
Uon."  520. 

Serbia's  Hopes  and  i2. 

SEYDLEK,    (Dr.)    von, 

questiuD,  61. 
SHARP,    William    G., 

bombardment  of  Pa 

SHIPBUILDING,    tonr 
in  r.a7.  stated   by 
of  progress  in  U.  S. 
Corporation  llou.-^inv; 
Govt,     to     ni«  el     lioU 
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lion,  2>^  summary  of 
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vi<*wed     in     War     Cab 
n-cords    l)jok»'n   by   Ai 
of  C.  .M.  Schwab  in  spi 
approi)riatit»n  retiueste 
miral  (."^apelle  on   Britl 
tion  to  L'-boat  war,  4* 
pelh-  on  failure  of  An 
to  Capelle.  401). 

SHIPPING,  seizure  by  IT 
ain  of  Dutch  .shipping 
1 ;  summary  of  Britisli 
Bonar  I.i<iw,  <»;  incr'.-i.- 
chant  fh-et  in  last  six 
report  of  War  Ti"n«!>* 
Nor  \v«L:i;in  .mil  Swdi 
Mgi-ii'm'iit  of  count  ri 
Great  i'.ritain  ;  i\<'nts 
ui*e  of  Dutch  siiii»s. 
through  I'-hoMis,  2^; 
for  U.  S.  at  end  of  fir 
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against  English,  Prerich,  and  American 
Consuls  of  participating  in  movement  for 
autonomous  Government,  450. 

SINN  FEIN,  see  IRELAND. 

SIXTUS  (Prince  of  Bourbon),  see  PEACEJ— 
Austro-French. 

SKOROPADSKY  (Gen.),  proclaimed  Hetman 
of  Ukrainia,  453. 

SLAVS,  see  Czecho-Slovak  SUte;  JUGO- 
SLAVIA. 

SMITH  (Capt.),  of  schooner  R.  C.  Slade,  477. 

SMITH  College  Relief  Unit,  work  in  assist- 
ing refugees  in  France,  229. 

SMOKE  Screen,  invention  and  use  by  Wing 
Commander  Brock  in  attack  on  Zeebrugge 
and  Ostend,  3i)4. 

SMUTS.  (Gen.)  Jan  Christian,  testimony  on 
meeting  with  Count  Men.sdorff  in  Switz- 
erland regarding  peace,  329. 

SOCIALISTS,  full  text  of  declaration  on  war 
aims  by  Interallied  l^bor-Socialist  Con- 
ference in  London,  100. 

SOUTH  America.  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua 
aligned  against  Germany.  :^*; :  attitude  of 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  3M. 

SPAIN,   publishes    three    notes    to    Germany 
relative  to  sinking  of  Spanish  ships,  29. 
See  aUo  UNITED  STATES— Spain,  Rela- 
tions with. 

Spoliation  of  Belgian  Chxirches,  .''>23. 

STANDABRT,  Eugene,  exposure  of  German 
plot  for  Flemish  Independence.  \Y.\. 

STEEL.  Admiral  Capelle  on  British  import 
in  relation  to  shipbuilding.  408. 

STETTINIUS,  Edward  R.,  14. 

Story  of  an  Indomitable  Captain,  292. 

STRIKES,  see  LABOR. 

Stripping  Belgian  Industries,  510. 

STROEHLIN,  H..  killed  in  long-range  bom- 
bardment of  PariB,  311. 

STUMM.  von.  statement  before  Reichstag 
Main  Committee  on  Prince  LIchnowsky's 
memorandum.  XXIV.  (May  Supple- 
ment) ;  symmary  of  statement  on  Lich- 
nowsky  memorandum,  320. 

SUBMARINE  Chasers,  work  of  Italian  M.  A. 
S.  in  defense  of  Venice,  290. 

SUBMARINE  Warfare,  review  by  Sir  Eric 
Geddcs  in  Commons.  27;  **  The  Month's 
Submarine  Losses,"  2S;  Spain  publishes 
three  notes  to  Germany  on  .sinking  of 
Spanish  ships,  '2^):  example  of  brutality  of 
German  U-boat.  2tr2 ;  Sir  K.  (^vddcs  stat- 
ing total  shipping  losses  of  Allies  and 
neutrals  up  to  Jan.  1.  191S,  2S4 :  "  Month's 
Submarine  Record."  2s9;  incidents  of 
"Typical  U-boat  Methods."  from  logs  of 
vessels  sunk,  in  British  Admiralty  records, 
290;  selections  from  speech  by  Admiral 
von  Capelle  in  Roiclistaix  on  success  of 
U-boat  war.  4*^' ;  British  reply  giving  of- 
ficial returns  for  losses.  4(U» :  "Month's 
Submarine  Record,"  470;  account  of 
causes  leading  to  Germany's  adoption  of 
I)olicy  of  unrestricted  warfare,  471. 

Sre    also    HOSPITAL    Ships. 

SUPREME  War  rounrll,  refuses  to  recog- 
nize peace  treaties  signed  by  Russians  and 
Rumanians,  1  ;  meeting  held  In  London  in 
March.  r»7:  question  of  extension  of  lirit- 
Ish  line  in  France.  49<>. 

Surpeon  GcnrraVa  Great  Organization,  256. 

SWEDEN,  see  SHIPPING. 


Taking  Over  the  Dutch  Ships,  3a3. 

Tale  of  Zrppclin  Disasters,  .'V>.>. 

TANKS   ser   AUTOMOBTLE.^. 

TARIFF.     British    statement     of    lifter- war 
policy,  486. 


TAXATION.  United  States,  during  first  year 
of  war,  252. 

TCHITCHERIN,  George,  protest  against 
German  outrages  in  Russia,  450. 

THETIS  (cruiser),  in  Zeebugge  raid,  462. 

THOMAS,  Albert,  work  praised  by  Czar  in 
letter  to  Pres.  Polncare.  239;  willingness 
to  confer  with  enemy  labor,  425. 

TOOKB,  W.,  quoted  on  insignia  of  Hetman, 
3»6. 

Total  Destruction^  of  Rhcims,  485. 

TR^VDE.  see  COMMERCE;  SHIPPING. 

TRADING  with  the  Enemy  Act.  U.  S., 
majority  of  firms  listed  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 26.    , 

TRANSCAUCASIA,  see  CAUCASUS. 
TREAT.    (MaJ.    Gen.)    Charles    G..    recom- 
mends death  penalty  for  desertion,  17. 

Treatment  of  British  Prisoners,  479. 

TRIPP,   (Col.)  Guy  E..  15. 

TROTZKY,  Leon,  attitude  toward  peace  with 
<3ermany,  44;  resignation,  48;  verbatim 
report  of  remarks  at  Brest-Li tovsk  con- 
ference, Feb.  9,  (i2;  on  necessity  for  dis- 
ciplined army;  appointed  joint  Minister 
of  War  and  Marine,  237. 

TROVE,  T.  F.,  23. 

Typical  U-Boat  Methods,  290. 

U 


UKRAINIA,  invasion  by  Germans  after  sign* 
ing  of  peace  treaty  ;declai*ation  of  an ti-Bol- 
shi.vist  Ukrainians  to  Germans  calling  for 

Erotection,  51;  discussion  at  Brest-Litovsk 
y  Trotzky  and  Dr.  Kuehlmann,  ti3;  de- 
mand for  grain  and  sugar  by  Austro- 
Germans;  Bolsheviki  signify  willingness 
to  open  peace  negotiations,  235 ;  protests 
against  union  of  Bes.sarabia  with  Ru- 
mania, 237 ;  historical  sketch  of  office  of 
Hetman,  385;  German  intervention  and 
di.s.solution  of  Rada;  Gen.  Skoropadsky 
proclaimed  H(!tman,  45J^ ;  acts  of  new 
Govt. ;  extent  of  Hetman's  powers ;  be- 
ginning of  peace  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia announced,  454 ;  recruiting  of  army 
by  p:ntente  to  fill  gaps  left  by  Russian 
Army,  529. 

UNIFIED  Command,  see  Foch,  (Gen.) 
Ferdinand. 

UNITED  STATES  :- 

Aircraft  Production,  report  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee   on    investigation    of   shortage* 


Army,  organization  of  expeditionary  force 
into   corps,   9;    "Vast   Supply   Centres 

for  T'crshing's  Army  l^,eliin<l  the  Lines 
in  France,"  10:  progress  in  improving 
organization,  14 ;  figures  for  voluntary 
enlistments  after  April  1,  1717;  re- 
cia.ssificatlon  of  mm  to  hv  called  in 
second  draft,  15;  .strengtii  and  status 
of  Medical  Corps;  question  of  deser- 
tion; authorization  of  decorations  for 
bravery,  service,  and  wounds.  17;  esti- 
mate of  number  of  Indians  by  Cato 
Sells,  LSI  :  figures  for  size  In  previous 
wars,  193;  exp«-dltlonary  forces  offered 
to  Gen.  Foeh  by  (r^n.  T'ershlng  are  ac- 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  Spring  of  1918  witnessed  the 
bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war  and 
probably  the  most  bitter  recorded 
in  history.  Whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  numbers  involved, 
the  losses  suffered,  or  the  issues  at  stake, 
the  battles  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  have 
had  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

THE   GERMAN   OFFENSIVE 

The  great  Teuton  drive,  long  expected 
by  the  Allies  and  widely  heralded  by  the 
Germans  themselves,  began  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  21.  Intense  artillery  fire 
lasting  four  hours  preluded  the  onset, 
and  then  the  infantry  in  great  force 
advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  assault  was  made  on  a  front  of 
fifty  miles  from  southeast  of  Arras  as 
far  as  La  Fere  and  was  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. It  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  the  war  that 
a  carefully  prepared  offensive  by  either 
side  is  bound  to  obtain  a  certain  measure 
of  initial  success;  and  a  yielding  of 
first-line  positions  by  the  Allies  was 
anticipated  as  inevitable.  The  Entente 
strategy  had  taken  this  into  account,  and 
had  arranged  for  a  probable  retirement 
to  a  second  line  and  a  possible  with- 
drawal to  a  third.  There,  however,  it 
was  expected  that  the  retreat  would  halt 
and  the  enemy  be  thro^\Ti  back. 

But  the  speed  of  the  German  advance 
and  the  power  of  its  attack  deranged  the 


plans  of  the  British  3d  and  5th  Armies, 
which  held  this  portion  of  the  front.  The 
enormous  forces  massed  against  them 
stormed  the  first-line  trenches  and  over- 
whelmed the  defenders  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.  The  British  fell  back,  fight- 
ing doggedly  and  with  splendid  heroism, 
but  unable  to  stem  the  onrushing  tide. 
Their  second  and  third  lines  shared  the 
fate  of  the  first,  and  the  battle  soon  de- 
veloped into  one  of  open  warfare. 

The  Germans,  moving  on  interior  lines, 
had  gathered  a  force  that  outnumbered 
their  opponents  at  the  point  of  attack 
in  a  ratio  variously  estimated  at  from 
three  against  one  to  five  against  three. 
In  addition  they  employed  the  so-called 
von  Hutier  tactics,  which  on  a  smaller 
scale  had  proved  successful  at  Riga,  a 
fresh  division  passing  through  an  ex- 
hausted one,  to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by 
another,  so  that,  despite  frightful  losses, 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  mass  of  troops  could 
be  kept  pressing  against  the  defending 
line. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  choose  their  point  of  attack  and  as- 
semble there  overwhelming  numbers,  the 
Germans  were  favored  by  the  weather. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  the  ground  is 
usually  so  soft  as  to  make  military  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale  impossible;  but 
when  the  German  attack  began  the 
ground  was  firm,  dry,  and  suitable  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  both  men  and  guns. 

Moreover,  on  the   morning  of  March 
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area  of  500  square  miles,  penetrating 
beyond  Bapaume,  Peronne,  Brie,  and  the 
forest  northeast  of  Noyon.  Two  days 
later  they  had  captured  Albert  and  taken 
Roye  and  Noyon  from  the  French,  who, 
as  early  as  the  23d,  had  begun  to  relieve 
certain  portions  of  the  hard-pressed  Brit- 
ish right. 

That  latter  success,  however,  was 
quickly  neutralized  by  a  French  counter- 
attack on  the  29th,  which  recovered 
eight  square  miles  between  Lassigny 
and  Noyon.  On  the  same  day  the  enemy 
enveloped  Montdidier,  and  on  the  30th 
gained  ground  north  of  the  Scarpe  be- 
yond Vimy  Ridge. 

A  particularly  bitter  phase  of  the 
fighting  developed  on  March  28,  when 
the  German  command  shifted  its  attack 
and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture 
Arras.  The  assault  was  made  on  the 
British  battleline  from  Gavrelle  south- 
ward to  below  the  Scarpe.  Nineteen  Ger- 
man divisions  were  employed — seven 
north  of  the  Scarpe  and  twelve  south  of 
the  defenses  of  Arras.  Tremendous  gun- 
fire preceded  the  attack,  on  a  scale  rarely 
exceeded  during  the  war.  The  German 
leaders  had  orders  to  take  Arras  at  any 
cost,  and  were  prodigal  of  the  lives  of 
their  men;  but  the  British  fought  like 
tigers,  and  wave  after  wave  beat  upon 
their  defenses  in  vain.  The  battle  ended 
in  an  utter  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

The  days  that  immediately  followed 
developed  only  minor  operations  of  at- 
tack and  counterattack,  but  on  April  4 
there  "was  a  fiercely  contested  fight  on 
a  ten-mile  front  between  Grivesnes  and 
the  Amiens-Roye  road,  where  the  Ger- 
mans suffered  a  bloody  repulse  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  junction  of  the  British  and  French 
armies.  Another  desperate  attack 
against  the  British  position  at  Eucquoy 
on  April  7  was  thrown  back  with  heavy 
losses. 

At  this  point  and  date  the  first  phase 
of  the  German  offensive  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  In  its  spectacu- 
lar features  it  had  achieved  a  marked 
degree  of  success.  Prisoners  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75,000 — though  those  figures  are 
disputed  by  British  authorities — were 
dalmed  by  the  Germans,  together  with 
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a  large  number  of  guns  and  war  ma- 
terial, and  the  enemy  lines  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  within  ten  miles  of  Amiens. 
But  a  heavy  toll  in  lives  had  been  exacted 
for  the  ground  gained,  the  allied  armies 
were  still  unbroken,  and  the  German 
objectives  had  not  been  attained. 

One  event,  however,  had  occurred  dur- 
ing these  days  of  strenuous  fighting  that 
was  of  tremendous  significance  and 
promise  to  the  allied  cause.  On  March 
28  General  Foch  was  appointed  General- 
issimo of  the  allied  armies  in  France. 
This  event  of  supreme  importance, 
toward  w^hich  the  Entente  had  been  tend- 
ing for  many  months,  was  hastened  by 
the  emergency  that  the  battle  had 
created.  The  lack  of  unity  in  command 
had  long  been  a  source  of  weakness  that 
was  fully  recognized.  The  Versailles 
conference  had  sought  to  correct  this  de- 
fect, but  had  proved  inadequate. 

The  appointment  was  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm by  all  the  members  of  the 
Entente,  and  nowhere  more  warmly  than 
in  Washington,  which  had  long  urged 
such  action.  The  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try was  emphasized  when  General  Persh- 
ing called  upon  General  Foch,  on  the 
day  of  the  latter^s  appointment,  and  im- 
reservedly  placed  all  the  American  forces 
in  France  at  his  disposal. 

The  second  phase  of  the  offensive 
be;;an  on  April  8,  when  the  enemy  heavily 
bombarded  the  region  of  La  Bassee  and 
Armentieres,  following  up  the  artillery 
action  by  attacks  in  force.  Here,  as  in 
the  first  phase,  the  Germans  struck  at 
the  junction  of  two  armies,  in  this  case 
the  Portuguese  and  the  British.  Here, 
also,  the  first  onset  met  with  success. 
On  April  9  the  enemy  had  penetrated  the 
allied  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Neuve  Chapelle.  On  the  11th  Armen- 
tieres was  captured,  and  by  the  12th  the 
Germans  had  reached  Merville,  eleven 
miles  southwest  of  Armentieres. 

It  was  on  this  date  that  General  Haig 
issued  his  historic  order,  which,  while  it 
breathed  undaunted  courage,  spoke 
volumes  for  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  army.  His  words,  "  Our  backs  are  to 
the  wall,"  sent  a  thrill  of  apprehension 
through  the  allied  nations,  relieved,  how- 
ever, by  the  General's  declaration  that 


-  ..V  .-V.  «  f  re  taken 
retaken  many  times.     The  fiercest 
it  was  that  wa^ed  for  the  possession 
Mont  Kemmel,  the  capture  of  which 
the  Germans,  it  was  thoujrht,  would 
le  the  withdrawal  by  the  British  from 
Ypres   salient.     Eventually  the  hill 
;  captured,  but  so  withering::  a  fire  was 
1  upon  it  by  the  British  artillery  that 
•roved  of  little  value.    It  became  evi- 
t  that  Ypres  could  not  be  taken  with- 
the   capture   of  the   three   hills   of 
erpenburg,    Mont    Roupe,   and    Mont 
r.    In  the  struggle  for  these  on  April 
the    German    forces    under    General 
von  Amim  met  with  a  disastrous 
at.    So  definite  was  their  repulse  and 
unexampled    their    losses    that    the 
id  phase  of  the  offensive  practically 
d  on  that  date.    Although  in  the  fol- 
ig  months   there   were   many   local 
IS  of  more  or  less  severity,  chiefly 
5  advantage  of  the  Allies,  the  battle- 
emained  substantially  the  same, 
ile  it  would  be  futile  to  minimize 
dvantages  gained  by  the  Germans 
?  colossal  offensive,  they  may  quite 
ily  be  exaggerated.    The  Germans 
«d   a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
quantities    of   guns    and    ammu- 
and    more    than    3,000    square 
)f  terrain.    On  the  Amiens  front 
jvanced  their  lines  to  within  ten 
f  that  city,  and  in  the  Flanders 
hey    reached    within    thirty    or 
liles  of  the  Chani       ^     ^' 
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ing  their  great  effort  in  Pieardy  and 
Flanders,  but  this  did  not  occur.  The 
Italians,  with  all  their  previous  losses 
in  men  and  guns  fully  made  up,  and  re- 
inforced by  French  and  British  units, 
stood  ready  to  meet  the  blow  whenever 
it  should  come. 

On  the  Macedonian  front  little  oc- 
curred except  skirmishes  between  out- 
posts. The  Serbians,  on  April  28,  re- 
pulsed attempts  of  the  Bulgars  to  cap- 
ture fortified  positions  in  the  Vetrenik 
region,  and  German  attacks  on  French 
and  British  positions  west  of  Makovo 
and  south  of  Lake  Doiran  proved  abor- 
tive. A  minor  success  was  achieved  by 
the  Serbiana  in  the  annihilation  of  a  Bul- 
gar  section.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Greek  forces  under  the  Venizeloa  Ad- 
ministration was  progressing. 

In  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  no  resist- 
ance worthy  of  the  name  was  opposed  to 
the  advance  of  the  British  armies  under 
Allenby  and  Marshall.  The  objective 
of  the  former  was  Aleppo,  where  a  Ger- 
man division  was  stationed,  in  addition 
to  the  Turkish  forces  which  had  retreated 
northward  from  Jerusalem.  General 
Marshall  advanced  rapidly  toward  Mo- 
sul, his  principal  objective.  The  two 
armies  moved  in  parallel  lines,  sepa- 
rated by  400  miles  of  desert.  A  suc- 
ccBsful  prosecution  of  the  campaign  was 
expected  to  result  in  the  capture  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Bagdad  railway  and  in 
serious  interference  with  German  proj- 
ects of  domination  in  the  East. 

Fighting  in  Finland,  Russia,  and  the 
Ukraine  was  sporadic  and  in  the  nature 
of  civil  war.  It  will  be  touched  upon 
later  in  the  discussion  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS 

AKJtotiBJi  rumors  were  prevalent  dur- 
iag  the  Spring  that  the  German  High 
Seaa  Fleet  would  emerge  from  its  shelter 
to  wek  a  decision,  simultaneously  with 
tlw  land  drive  in  Pieardy,  no  major 
opnatlon  took  place  in  the  North  Sea. 

Qoet  heroic  and  dashing 
exploits  of  'the  naval  war  was  the  raid 

I  Ze<?hru^  and  Ostend  by  a  British 
expedition  ua  the  night  of  April  22-23. 
^Iieaeportt  bad  been  the  ehief  rendezvous 


for  enemy  destroyers  and  submarines. 
Zeebrugge  was  especially  adapted  as  a 
.shelter  because  of  the  ship  canal  to 
Bruges,  and  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  pro- 
tected by  a  crescent-shaped  mole  thirty 
feet  high.  The  British  plan  of  attack 
was  to  storm  and  destroy  the  mole  with 
its  submarine  and  seaplane  depots,  and 
under  cover  of  this  attack  to  block  the 
harbor  by  sinking  in  the  passa^  five 
obsolete  cniiaers  laden  with  concrete. 

The  operation  was  most  gallantly  car- 
ried through  at  Zeebrugge,  and  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Frankfurter,  Zeitung 
that  the  British  fleet  had  "  scored  a 
great  success."  Tremendous  damage  was 
inflicted  upon  the  mole,  and  the  harbor 
was  completely  blocked.  At  Ostend  a 
shift  of  wind  made  the  operations  unsuc- 
cessful, but  this  was  remedied  on  the 
night  of  May  9-10,  when  the  cruiser 
Vindictive,  filled  with  concrete,  was  sunk 
in  the  Ostend  channel. 

The  attack  was  a  damaging  blow  to 
enemy  naval  operations,  and,  despite  des- 
perate efforts  by  the  Germans,  the  havoc 
remained  unrepaired  far  months. 

The  submarine  menace  steadily  de- 
creased. The  Briti.'ih  shipping  losses  for 
the  month  of  March  amounted  to  216,003 
tons,  the  lowest  in  any  one  month,  with 
one  exception,  since  January,  1917.  The 
sinkings  of  allied  and  neutral  ships  in 
April,  as  shown  by  French  official 
figures — including  also  those  sunk  by 
accident — aggregated  381,()3I  tons.  It 
was  stated  officially,  though  actual 
figures  were  withheld,  that  enemy  sub- 
marines were  being  sunk  more  rapidly 
than  they  were  being  built.  In  the 
meantime,  now  construction,  both  in 
America  and  England,  made  rapid 
stri<lcs.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
allied  tonnage  built  in  the  year  ending 
May,  1919,  would  be  more  than  6,000,- 
000,  as  against  total  U-boat  sinkings, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1018,  of  4,500.000. 

The  Italians,  on  Hay  14.  achieved  a 
brilliant  success  at  Pola  Harbor  when  a 
smalt  torpedo  boat  sank  an  Austrian 
dreadnought  of  20,000  tons. 

The  American  and  British  Govern- 
ments, by  joint  action  on  March  20, 
seized  the  Dutch  shipping  in  all  the  har- 
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^  ^.^Agcx  ent  power 
xignt  in  times  of  military  exigency 
md  for  purposes  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of.  war  to  take  over  and  utilize 
leutral  vessels  lying  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion." The  action  was  protested  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  but  its  legality  and 
propriety  were  maintained  by  Secretary 
Lansing  in  a  communication  of  April 
12,  and  the  commandeered  ships  were 
immediately  put  into  service. 

AERIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Supremacy  in  air  fighting  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1918  tended  increas- 
ngly  toward  the  side  of  the  Entente.  The 
rork  of  the  allied  airmen  over  the  west- 
rn  front  was  a  most  important  factor 
,  checking  the  German  drive,  as  it  has 
Jen    in    delaying    its    resumption.     Im- 
9nse  damage  was  wrought  by  the  de- 
duction of  munition  depots  behind  the 
5my  lines,  the  scattering  of  convoys, 
1  the  breaking  up  of  troop  concentra- 
is.     Great  numbers  of  Gennan  planes 
ch   sought  to   thwart  the   allied   air 
rations    were   destroyed    or   brought 
n  out  of  control.    On  May  15  alone 
German  planes  were  accounted  for  by 
ich  and  British  aviators,  and  the  fol- 
ig  day  46  more  met  a  similar  fate 
le  hands  of  the  British  alone.     The 
5  on  the  allied  side  were  less  than 
those  suffered  by  their  opponents. 

ch  success  also  attended  the  work 
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tamable,  but  it  was  significant  that  peti- 
tions in  increasing  volume  came  to  the 
German  Government  from  the  districts 
affected,  urging  that  an  effort  bo  made 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Entente, 
whereby  air  raids  on  places  outside  the 
war  zone  should  be  abandoned. 

GERMANY 

The  most  noteworthy  happening  in 
German  political  life  during  the  period 
under  review  was  the  publication  of  the 
Lichnowsky  memorandum.  It  created  a 
profound  sensation  not  only  in  Germany 
but  throughout  the  world.  This  was  due 
to  the  former  official  position  of  the 
author,  his  exceptional  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  amazing  frankness  with 
which  he  discussed  and  exposed  the  part 
played  by  Germany  in  plunging  Europe 
into  war. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  was  the  German 
Ambassador  to  England  when  the  war 
began.  After  his  recall  he  returned  to 
his  country  seat  and  there  prepared  the 
now  famous  memorandum.  It  is  en- 
titled: "  My  London  Mission,  1912- 
14,"  and  is  dated  August,  1916. 

Professedly  the  document  was  written 
to  justify  to  his  personal  friends  his 
political  course  during  his  Ambassador- 
ship. Only  half  a  dozen  typewritten 
copies  w^ere  said  to  have  been  made.  One 
of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office,  another  was  secured 
by  the  Minority  Socialist  Party.  A  third, 
smuggled  across  the  border,  was  pub- 
lished in  Stockholm,  and  thus  became  the 
property  of  the  world. 

The  story  was  told  simply  and  clearly, 
and  with  a  wealth  of  detail  calculated  to 
carry  conviction.  Proof  was  given  that 
for  many  years  the  Mittcleuropa  scheme 
had  been  in  contemplation,  and  that  war 
had  been  frankly  regarded  as  the  inevi- 
table prelude  to  its  achievement.  Lich- 
nowsky showed  also  how  bitterly  the 
Algeciras  incident  had  rankled  in  military 
circles,  and  how  it  had  been  used  to 
make  war  seem  desirable  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  the  prestige  of  Germany  in 
ibe  eyes  of  Europe. 

He  depicted  Germany  acting  as  the 
Aield  bene  ;h  whose  aegis  Austria  was 
pttntnitted  i        encouraged  to  make  pred- 


atory excursions  into  the  Balkans. 
Coming  down  to  the  period  just  before 
the  war,  he  furnished  proof  of  Great 
Britain's  eager  desire  to  maintain  peace, 
and  described  how  Berlin  perversely  mis- 
construed or  deliberately  rebuffed  the 
repeated  efforts  of  England  to  reach  a 
friendly  understanding  on  the  questions 
at  issue.  Just  as  all  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  tend  toward  the  hub,  the  facts 
marshaled  by  the  Prince  point  relent- 
lessly to  Prussian  militarism  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  world  war. 

The  effect  produced  by  its  publication 
was  prodigious.  Junkerdom  and  the  Pan- 
German  press  fell  heavily  upon  the 
author.  The  Socialist  and  Moderate  press 
deplored  the  glee  with  which  the  revela- 
tions would  be  hailed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Entente.  Lichnowsky's  arrest  was 
urged  on  the  charge  of  treason.  The 
Reichstag  seethed  with  debate.  Vice 
Chancellor  von  Payer  and  Under  Secre- 
tary- von  Stumm  made  labored  explana- 
tions to  break  the  force  of  the  disclos- 
ures. Von  Jagow,  who  had  been  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  wrote  a  refutation  which  was  in  ef- 
fect scarcely  less  than  a  confirmation  of 
Lichnowsky*s  statements.  In  fact,  he 
went  quite  as  far  as  the  Prince  himself 
in  absolving  England  of  bloodguiltiness. 

A  striking  corroboration  of  the  memo- 
randum was  given  in  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Miihlon,  a  former  member  of  the  Krupp 
Directorate,  then  residing  in  Switzerland, 
in  which  he  confirmed  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  from  conversations  with 
public  officials  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Prussian  oligarchy  to  precipitate  the 
war. 

The  Prince  was  forced  to  resign  his 
rank,  drastic  punishment  was  threatened, 
and  later  he  was  expelled  from  the  Prus- 
sian House  of  Lords. 

President  Wilson,  in  an  address  to 
Congress  on  Feb.  11,  had  laid  down  four 
fundamental  principles,  the  acceptance  of 
which  bv  the  Central  Powers  would  be 
regarded  as  offering  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations.  These  were,  briefly  stated, 
that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement 
must  be  based  on  the  essential  justice  of 
that  particular  case;  that  peoples  and 
provinces  were  not  to  be  bartered  about 
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posed  on  the  Russians  at  Brest-Litovsk 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  the 
principle  of  "no  annexations,  no  indem- 
nities "    or    free    self-determination    of 

The  speech  called  out  a  scathing  re- 
Joinder  from  England,  through  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
phi'ase  "  frontier  rectifications  "  in  the 
Count's  speech  was  only  a  veiled  term 
for  annexations;  that  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Russian  provinces  severed 
from  their  parent  country  was  a  sham, 
and  that  the  onerous  terms  imposed  on 
Rumania  amounted  to  the  most  crush- 
ing of  indemnities. 

But  the  most  sensational  aftermath  of 
the  Czernjn  speech  was  the  prompt  de- 
nial by  Premier  Clemeneeau  that  the 
French  Government  had  initiated  discus- 
sions of  peace  with  Austria.  He  stigma- 
tized it  curtly  as  "a  lie,"  and  offered 
proof  that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken 
by  Austria  itself,  through  the  medium  of 
Count  Revertata,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Charles. 

This  flat  contradiction  was  reinforced 
by  a  document  in  Revertata's  own  hand- 
writing and  was  confirmed  by  Painlev^, 
who  had  preceded  Clemeneeau  as  Pre- 
mier. A  lame  and  unconvincing  re- 
joinder by  Czcrnin  practically  ignored 
the  Revertata  document  and  laid  stress 
upon  the  fact  that,  by  whomever 
initiated,  the  conversations  nevertheless 
took  place. 

Clemeneeau  returned  to  the  charge 
with  the  statement  that  "  a  diluted  lie 
was  still  a  lie,"  and  startled  the  world 
by  declaring  that  no  less  a  personage 
than  Charles  himself  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon,  written  in 
March,  1917,  put  on  record  in  his  own 
writing  his  adhesion  to  "  France's  just 
claim  relative  to  Alsace-Lorraine."  He 
followed  this  up  on  April  12  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  text  of  the  letter. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  controversy  was  instantly  trans- 
ferred to  this  later  development.  The 
Foreign  Chancellery  at  Vienna  was  pain- 
fully embarrassed  in  its  effort  to  explain 
the  document.  Various  allega- 
tions, many  of  them  conflicting,  were  put 
forth.    It  waa  charged  that  the  letter 


was    private,    that    it    was    written    by 

Prince  Sixtus  him.self,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  communicated  to  the 
French  Government,  that  its  contents 
were  garbled  and  falsified.  To  these  ex- 
planations the  French  Premier  opposed 
so  detailed  a  statement  of  facts  and  dates 
as  to  demolish  the  attempts  at  defense 
and  leave  little  doubt  regarding  the  im- 
perial tergiversation. 

The  surprise  and  resentment  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  statement  of  Charles 
that  the  French  claims  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine were  "  just  "  were  very  great.  Re- 
lations between  the  Teuton  allies  became 
strained.  To  smooth  the  situation  Em- 
peror Charles  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Kaiser,  affirming  the  solidarity  of  inter- 
ests between  the  two  empires  and  declar- 
ing that  his  "  cannon  in  the  west "  would 
be  his  reply  to  the  Entente.  The  Kaiser 
replied,  accepting  without  reserve  the 
Austrian  e:(pIanation  and  expressing  in- 
dignation at  the  methods  used  by  their 
joint  enemies. 

Thus  the  threatened  breach  was  offi- 
cially closed,  but  important  political  con- 
sequences followed  shortly  after.  Count 
Czemin  was  compelled  to  resign  because 
of  his  alleged  maladroitness  in  handling 
the  delicate  situation.  Emperor  Charles 
himself  made  his  "  pilgrimage  to  Ca- 
nossa"  by  visiting  the  German  Emperor 
and  making  with  him  a  treaty  that  put 
Austria*Hungary  in  still  greater  subjec- 
tion to  Germany.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  not  made  known  in  detail, 
and  were  said  to  be  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Parliaments  of  both  States;  but  it 
was  stated  that  they  provided  for  a  close 
military  and  economic  union  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  and  insured  the  con- 
trol of  the  Austrian  Army  by  German 
officers. 

As  a  less  important  sequel  to  the 
"  Dear  Sixtus "  letter,  the  banishment 
from  Vienna  of  Sixtus  and  the  mother  of 
the  Empre.ss  Zita  was  said  to  have  been 
decreed. 

FRENCH    AFFAIRS 

On  March  211  it  was  announced  that 
Paris  was  bei  ng  bombarded  by  long- 
range  cannon.  The  news  was  received 
with  almost  universal  skepticism,  as  it 
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the  Irish  members.  John  Dillon  declared 
that  the  application  of  conscription  to 
Ireland  would  plunge  the  country  into 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  other  members  of  his  party. 
The  Premier  insisted,  however,  that  con- 
scription should  apply  to  Ireland  as  to 
other  parta  of  Great  Britain,  and,  after  a 
hot  debate,  leave  to  introduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's Man  Power  bill  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  299  to  80. 

In  April  the  bill  passed  both  houses 
by  large  majorities  and  immediately  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  The  provision 
for  Irish  conscription  was  temporarily 
suspended,  as  its  enforcement  was  in- 
tended to  be  simultaneous  with  the  adop- 
tion of  some  form  of  home  rule  for  Ire- 
land. 

Unfortunately,  the  convention  of  Irish- 
men who  had  been  summoned  in  July  of 
1917  to  find  a  solution  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  parties  and  interests 
could  measurably  agree  was  not  able  to 
present  a  plan  that  had  any  prospect  of 
being  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament. 
The  differences  between  Ulster  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland  appeared  irreconcilable, 
as  they  had  been  for  centuries.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  convention  declared  the  problem  to 
be  one  of  the  knottiest  in  history.  The 
racial,  industrial,  and  religious  differ- 
ences seemed  incapable  of  being  har- 
monized. The  customs  and  excise  ques- 
tions were  also  stumbling  blocks,  and  the 
practical  postponement  of  this  matter 
until  after  the  war,  proposed  by  the  Pre- 
mier, failed  of  general  acceptance. 

Formidable  opposition  to  conscription 
developed  among  the  Nationalist  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Man  Power  bill.  All  par- 
ties, including  the  Sinn  Feiners,  were 
welded  together  in  opposition.  April  23 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  stoppage  of  all 
work  as  an  earnest  of  the  country's  unal- 
terable resolve.  The  Catholic  clergy 
took  the  lead  in  administerinjf  an  anti- 
conscription  convenant.  So  serious  did 
tiie  situation  become  that  the  Uovem- 
meBt  deemed  it  wise  to  postpone  the  date 
on  which  conscription  was  to  go  into 
Oper.ition,  and  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
cruiting was  planned  in  the  hope  that  its 


light  render  conscription  un- 
■y.  The  response,  howover,  was 
negligible,  and  the  whole  matter  re- 
mained in  suspense. 

On  May  17  drastic  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment resulted  in  the  arrest  of  all 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  on  the  ground  that 
th(7  were  maintaining  treasonable  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  The  arrested  men 
were  taken  to  England. 

A  minor  development  in  British  politics 
was  the  charge  made  by  Major  Gen.  Sir 
Frederic  B.  Maurice  that  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  Andrew  Bonar  Law  had  made 
inaccurate  statements  in  regard  to  the 
military  situation.  The  Premier  promptly 
refuted  the  charge  and  carried  the  House 
with  him.  General  Maurice  was  retired 
from  the  service  and  from  his  position  in 
the  War  Board. 

EVENTS  IN  RUSSIA 
The  reluctance,  whether  assumed  or 
real,  of  the  Lenine- Trotsky  regime  to 
accept  the  onerous  terms  of  peace  set 
forth  by  the  Gennan  plenipotentiaries 
and  the  attempt  to  demobilize  the  Russian 
Army  and  thus  end  the  war  without  the 
signing  of  a  formal  treaty  were  of  no 
avail.  The  termination  of  the  armistice 
and  the  prompt  resumption  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  advance  into  Russia  led  to 
abject  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  and  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed  on  March  3. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  shame- 
ful and  humiliating  to  Russia  and 
amounted  to  complete  capitulation.  The 
fairest  and  most  fertile  provinces  were 
severed  from  the  empire.  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Courland, 
and  Finland,  though  recognized  as  self- 
determining  and  independent,  passed 
virtually  from  Russian  to  German  con- 
trol. A  summary  of  the  territorial  and 
economic  losses  of  Russia  included  .^01,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  5G,000,000 
inhabitants,  over  13,000  miles  of  railway, 
73  per  cent,  of  the  total  iron  output  and 
89  per  cent,  of  the  coal  production. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  took  plure 
in  Moscow  on  March  I'l-IG,  and  eight 
days  later  it  was  approved  by  the  Main 
Committee    of    the    German    Reichstag. 
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be  forwarded  to  Berlin  through 
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isings  provoked  by  German  out- 
•oved    equally    futile.     Trotzky 
d  to  organize  a  national  army 
ance  if  the  invasion  were  not 
)ut  his  words  had  no  results, 
rlike  energy  still  remained  in 
led  Government  was  expended 
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was  to  be  at  once  demobilized  and  Ru- 
mania was  pledged  to  assist  the  passage 
of  German  armies  through  her  terri- 
tories on  the  way  to  Odessa. 

As  a  consolation  prize  for  these  con- 
cessions Rumania  was  invited  to  annex 
the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  still  further  aid  in 
the  breaking  up  of  Russia.  Even  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at 
Bucharest,  which  occurred  May  6,  this 
union  had  practically  taken  place,  for  on 
April  9  the  National  Assembly,  of  Bes- 
sarabia, by  a  vote  of  86  to  3,  had  decided 
to  unite  itself  with  Rumania. 

The  state  of  chaos  and  civil  war  exist- 
ing in  Finland  offered  a  fruitful  field 
for  German  penetration  and  domination. 
Berlin  announced  on  March  7  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany 
and  Finland.  Five  days  previously  a 
German  detachment  landed  on  the  Aland 
Islands,  located  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  and  belonging  to  the  former 
country.  It  was  explained  that  the 
islands  were  to  be  used  as  a  halting  place 
for  a  following  German  expedition,  which 
at  the  invitation  of  Finland  proposed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Finnish  Government 
for  the  restoration  of  order.  A  month 
later,  on  April  3,  the  Gei*mans  landed  on 
the  peninsula  of  Hango  a  force  of  40,000 
men.  The  Russian  Government  protested 
against  the  landing,  but  the  protest  was 
dirsegarded,  and  four  Russian  subma- 
rines then  in  Finnish  waters  were  fired 
upon  and  sunk. 

Forty  thousand  German  troops  landed 
at  Helsingfors  on  April  17.  The  city 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  April  30  the 
fall  of  Viborg  practically  ended  the  fight- 
ing. On  May  4  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
announced  that  Finland  had  been 
"cleared  of  the  enemy." 

The  distracted  state  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  period  of  civil  war,  which  had 
been  marked  by  frightful  atrocities  on 
both  sides,  apparently  had  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  Finnish  people.  Certain  elements 
among  the  propertied  classes  were  re- 
ported as  inclining  toward  monarchical 
rule.  Grerman  influence  was  strength- 
ened and  extended  by  the  promise  of  aid 
in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  Greater 
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Finland  by  the  inclusion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Petrograd-Murman  railway 
to  the  Arctic,  thus  cutting  an  additional 
section  from  the  shrunken  Russian  coun- 
try. 

The  encroachment  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers on  Russian  soil  after  the  signing  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  the  Entente.  It  was 
thought  that  German  control  of  Russian 
resources  might  eventually  neutralize 
the  economic  blockade  imposed  on  the 
Teutonic  Powers  at  sea  and  might 
threaten  not  only  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war  but  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  A  lively  interchange  of  views 
was  in  progress  between  the  allied  capi- 
tals, but  no  definite  decision  was  reached 
until  July.  England,  France,  and  Italy 
favored  military  intervention,  either  by 
joint  action  or  by  giving  a  mandate  to 
Japan.  The  latter  country,  which  felt 
its  interest  immediately  menaced  by  the 
extension  of  German  power  toward  the 
Pacific,  \vas  understood  to  be  willing,  but 
hesitated  to  act  without  the  sanction  of 
all  the  Allies,  especially  the  United 
States.  Washington,  however,  did  not 
give  its  adhesion  to  the  plan  for  months, 
although  a  powerful  body  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  indorsed  the 
project  and  believed  that  prompt  inter- 
vention would  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  the  eastern  military  front. 

The  landing  of  a  limited  Japanese  force 
at  Vladivostok  occurred  on  April  5,  in 
order  to  protect  the  immense  stores  of 
allied  munitions  and  supplies  at  that 
port.  A  vigorous  protest  against  this 
action  was  issued  by  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment, which  hinted  that  this  course 
might  tend  to  throw  Russia  into  the  arms 
of  Germany.  No  further  move  of  note 
was  made,  however,  up  to  July  1. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  was 
reported  to  be  desperate  in  the  extreme. 
In  some  districts  anarchy  prevailed, 
while  in  others  there  was  only  a 
pretense  of  orderly  control.  Famine 
threatened,  the  transport  system  broke 
down,  while  the  industrial  and  agrarian 
tenets  of  the  Bolshevist  reprime  paralyzed 
trade  and  agriculture.  The  roseate  hopes 
engendered  by  the  revolution  faded  be- 
fore the  reality  of  destitution. 
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was  stated  that  early  in  June  thousands 
of  these  ^ns  would  be  turned  out  weekly. 

The  Administration's  plans,  submitted 
to  Congress  early  in  May,  contemplated 
a  force  of  approximately  3,000,000  men 
and  160,000  officers.  These  were  to  be 
in  the  field  by  July  1,  1919.  For  the  sup- 
port, transportation,  and  equipment  of 
the  army,  $15,000,000,000  was  asked  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  although  it  was  ex- 
plained that  other  large  sums  would  be 
needed  for  ordnance  and  that  a  defi- 
ciency bill  might  have  to  be  introduced. 

Although  the  exact  figure  of  the 
troops  already  in  France  was  not  then 
given  out,  it  was  officially  announced  by 
Secretary  Baker  on  May  8  that  more 
than  500,000  American  soldiers  were 
then  abroad  and  it  was  intimated  that 
by  July  1  the  forces  in  France  would 
number  at  least  1,000,000. 

The  fighting  in  Picardy  hastened  troop 
movements,  and  a  most  gratifying  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  was  that  the  ac- 
celerated transportation  was  effected 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  300  men  through 
attacks  of  enemy  submarines. 

A  notable  address  was  made  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  in  Baltimore  on  April  6. 
.The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  enthusiasm  in  the  Liberty 
f^uosxi  campaign,  which  was  just  opening. 
But  after  a  brief  reference  to  this  the 


body  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  a 
denunciation  of  the  terms  imposed  on 
Russia  and  Rumania  by  Germany.  The 
keynote  of  the  speech  was  unalterable 
determination  to  prevent  Germany's  re- 
tention of  the  spoils  secured  through 
these  treaties,  and  the  most  striking  sen- 
tence was  the  one  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent concluded: 

"  There  is  therefore  but  one  response 
possible  for  us:  Force,  force  to  the  ut- 
most, force  without  stint  or  limit,  the 
righteous  and  triumphant  force  which 
shall  make  right  the  law  of  the  world 
and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  <iown  in 
the  dust." 

Seldom  had  an  official  utterance  more 
fully  caught  or  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  A  hardening  of  the  popular 
will  to  win  the  war  was  patent  to  every 
observer.  Pacifist  voices  were  stilled. 
German  cjTiicism,  expressed  alike  in 
treaty  making  and  treaty  breaking,  went 
far  toward  convincing  America  that  free- 
dom from  Teutonic  domination  could  be 
assured  only  by  a  military  decision.  That 
decision  was  being  sought  with  America's 
first  military  blows  in  France.  When 
this  penod  ended  a  great  and  growing 
army  under  the  United  States  flag  was 
facing  the  enemy  on  the  western  front 
in  readiness  to  do  its  part  in  deciding 
the  future  of  civilization. 
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Italy's  Rescue  of  the  Serbian  Army — The  Jerusalem  Cam- 
paign— British  Victories  in  Mesopotamia. 
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[Period  Ended  March  20,  1918] 


The  Month's  War  Detblopments 
TIHE    chief   events    during   the 


ended  March  20,  1918,  were  politi- 
cal. Transcending  all  else  in  impor- 
tance was  the  complete  collapse  of  Rus- 
sia,  an  event  in  which  the  policy  of  the 
Bolshevikl  attained  its  logical  result  in 
their  acceptance  of  a  humiliating  peace, 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Central  Powers. 
Rumania  followed  suit,  being  compelled 
by  her  isolation  to  sign  a  mortifying 
peace  in  order  to  escape  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  her  separate  sovereignty.  The 
secession  of  Ukrainia  and  Finland  from 
the  former  Russian  Empire  had  pro- 
voked civil  war,  and  fierce  struggles 
raged  in  both  regions  throughout  the 
month  between  the  secessionists,  who 
were  aided  by  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trian s,  and  the  Bolshevik! . 

The  Germans  made  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  Finland,  as  they  had  with 
Ukrainia,  and  crossed  the  latter  country 
to  the  Black  Sea,  occupying  Kiev,  Odes- 
sa, and  other  chief  cities  on  the  pretense 
of  aiding  the  Rada.  The  Turks  at  the 
same  time  received  a  valuable  strip  of 
Trans-Caucasia,  torn  from  Russia  by  the 
peace  treaty,  while  Rumania  was  forced 
to  give  up  her  Black  Sea  littoral,  thus 
placing  that  sea  wholly  under  control  of 
the  Central  Powers,  with  unobstructed 
rail  connection  from  Berlin  to  Odessa, 
thence  through  Batum,  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

The  Supreme  War  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  For- 
eign Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  issued  a  declaration  on  March 
19  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  peace 
treaties  signed  by  the  Russians  and  Ru- 
manians,  and  pledging  their  countries  to 
Gontioue  fighting  until  they  had  "  finished 
ones  lar  aD  the  German  policy  of  plun- 
der, and  eatabliabed  in  its  place  the 
tdp  of  organized  justice." 
TCI  MmBiderable  agitation  over 
Interrention  of  Japan  in 
in  «Td  r  to  protect  the  allied  in- 
to tin     part  of  Asia.    All  the 


allied  countries  gave  their  assent;  the 
United  States  registered  no  protest,  but 
refused  to  assent  to  the  suggestion. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
on  March  14,  announced  their  intention 
of  seizing  more  than  600,000  tons  of 
Dutch  shipping  which  had  been  lying 
idle  in  their  ports,  agreeing  to  make 
reparation  and  give  compensation  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  meanwhile  supplying  fuel 
and  food  to  Holland.  This  action  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Dutch  to  transfer  their  ships  voluntarily 
on  account  of  threats  by  Germany  to  tor- 
pedo these  vessels  if  Holland  yielded  to 
the  Allies'  request. 

The  American  troops  took  over  three 
sectors  of  the  front  in  France.  Troops 
continued  to  leave  American  ports  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  month.  No 
figures  were  given  out,  but  it  was  stated 
that  the  expectation  of  having  600,000 
men  in  France  in  the  early  Spring  would 
be  realized.  Details  of  the  prodigious 
progress  made  by  the  United  States  in 
war  preparations  appear  in  subsequent 
rages  of  this  issue. 

The  military  operations  of  the  month 
were  unimportant.  The  expected  German 
offensive  on  the  western  front  did  not 
materialize.  The  activities  consisted  of 
numerous  raids  from  both  sides.  The 
British  made  furtiier  advances  in  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia.  There  were  inter- 
mittent raids  and  bombardments  on  the 
Italian  front,  but  no  general  engagement 
developed. 

The  War  Forced  on  France 

STEPHEN  PICHON,  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  in  an  address  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  March  1,  1918,  made 
public  two  documents,  one  of  which  made 
clear  the  German  Government's  long- 
standing determination  to  force  war  upon 
France,  while  the  other  furnished  an 
acknowledgment  by  Germany  that  she 
regarded  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1870  as 
French  territory.  It  was  explained  that 
the  documents  had  not  ^T«>N\<i>iA."3  ^>** 


v.n^r,  alter  having  drawn  it  up, 

►reserved  carefully,  and  you  will  see  why, 
n  the  most  profound  mystery  of  the  most 
«cret  archives. 

We  have  known  only  recently  of  its  au- 

henticity,   and   it   defies   any   sort   of  at- 

empt  to  disprove  it.     It  bears  the  signa- 

ure     of     Bethmann     Hollweg      (German 

mperial  Chancellor  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

var)  and  the  date  July  31,  1914.    On  that 

lay  von   Schon    (German   Ambassador   to 

•>ance)  was  charged  by  a  telegram  from 

lis  Chancellor  to  notify  us  of  a  state  of 

langer  of  war  with  Russia  and  to  ask  us 

0    remain    neutral,     giving    us    eighteen 

ours  In  which  to  reply. 

What    was    unknown    until    today   was 

lat  the  telegram  of  the  German  Chan- 

(Uor  containing  these  instructions  ended 

ith  these  words: 

r/   the   French   Oovemment  declares  it 

II  remain  neutral  your  Excellency  will 

good  enough  to  declare  that  we  mu^t, 

a  guarantee  of  its  neutrality,  require 

1  handing  over  of  the  fortresses  of  Toul 

i   Verdun;  that  we   will  occupy   them 

i  will  restore  them  after  the  end  of  the 

''   vHth   Russia.    A    reply    to    this    last 

stion   must  reach    here    before   Satur^ 

afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

lat  Is  how  Germany  wanted  peace  at 
moment    when    she    declared    war! 
t  is  how  sincere  she  was  in  pretend- 
that  we  obliged  her  to  take  up  arms 
her  defense!     That   Is   the   price  she 
ided  to  maJce  us  pay  for  our  baseness 
e  had   the   infamy  to   repudiate   our 
.ture  as   Prussia  repudiated  hers  by 
ng  up  the  treaty  that  guaranteed  the 
ality  of  Belgium! 

unann  Hollweg  on  March  18  ae- 
Klged  the  accuracy  of  M.  PichAn^o 
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tives  at  tbe  aession  did  not  question  their 
genuineneas,  but  a  few  days  later  the 
KSlnifichfl  Zeitongr,  a  Government  month- 
piece,  tried  to  prove  them  falsified.  In 
answer,  says  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
Deputy  Haase  gave  ttie  document,  which 
was  written  by  the  then  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  Michaelis,  to  the  Leipziger 
Volksnitnng  for  publication.  Its  sailent 
paragraphs  read  as  fallows: 

The  motlVB  of  all  of  GermajiT's  a.cts  la 
the  lack  of  territory,  both  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  colonization.  Oer- 
mnny  has  to  solve  two  problems— tha  freo- 
dom  of  the  seas  and  tho  opening  of  a 
route  to  tho  aoutheaat.  And  these  two 
problems  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
destruction  of  Etn gland.  Our  object  la 
the  permanent  securingr  of  the  German 
Empire  in  Central  Europe  and  the  exten- 
sion of  ItB  territory. 

No  one  who  underatanda  the  algnltl- 
cance  of  this  war  can  doubt  that,  In  spite 
ol  our  wish  to  be  moderate,  we  shall  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  ex- 
tending the  borders  of  the  empire  and 
from,  under  all  circumstances,  annexing 
such  territories  as  are  titled  for  coloniza- 
tion and  are  not  subjected  to  the  iDflu- 
sace  of  the  sea  powers. 

We  cannot  defeat  Russia,  because  we  are 
not  !n  a  position  to  strike  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  country,  but  we  can  weakea 
her  materially  by  taking  away  her  bor- 
der territories,  the  Baltic  provinces.  By 
using  skillful  policies  the  Baltic  provinces 
can  easily  be  Germanized.  They  will  b» 
settled  with  Germans  and  their  popula- 
tion will  double  Itself.  That  13  the  reason 
why  they  must  be  annexed. 

We  wish  the  Independence  Of  tha 
Ukraine  and  hope  that  the  Ukraine  will. 
If  possible,  be  bounded  by  a  line  that  can 
easily  be  defended  against  the  Russians. 

The  frontier  between  the  German  Hmplre 
and  Poland  must  be  materially  altered. 
Bsthonla  and  North  Uvonla  will  be  com- 
pletely protected  through  the  fortification 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Narva  and  the 
Prlpet.  The  lakes,  which  we  shall  not 
leave  in  the  bands  of  the  Huseiana  at  any 
price,  will  be  Included  within  our  borders. 
The  SagO  and  Oesel  Islands  will  remain 
German  In  order  to  make  the  Baltic  safe 
against  attack   from   the   sea. 

We  ahall  take  only  parts  of  French 
territory  so  as  to  safeguard  the  empire 
against  future  attacks  by  the  republic. 

In  the  Voiges  the  boundary  line  must 
be  Improved  through  the  annexation  of 
aome  valleys,  so  that  the  German  frontier 
troops  can  no  longer  be  fired  upon  from 
French  territory.  Prance  will  lose  Brley 
■ad  a  atrip  of  land  west  of  Luxemburs. 
The  value  of  Brley  In  an  economic  and 
■ttttary  sense  Is  evident  from  the  fact 
Oat  16.000,000  tons  ot  Iron  ore  are  pro* 


duced  there.  For  the  safeguarding  of  tha 
German  and  Luxemburg  Iron  Indhstry  and 
Its  territory  Longwy  must  remain  In  our 
hands.  France  must  be  compensated  by  a 
^ece  al  the  provinces  ot  Hennagau,  Br^ 
bant,   and   Luxemburg. 


Duration  op  the  Present  Wab  and  Of 
FoBMEK  Wars 

IN  considering  the  probable  daration  of 
the  war,  the  analogy  is  suggested 
that  in  earlier  periods  of  European  his- 
tory wars  continued  through  whole  gen- 
erations. When,  in  1066,  the  Doka  of 
Normandy,  the  greatest  vassal  of 
France,  became  also  King  of  England, 
the  Kings  of  France  began  a  struggle, 
which  continued  at  intervals  for  cen- 
turies, to  drive  the  rulers  of  England 
from  French  soil.  A  period  of  great 
military  activity  began  in  1338,  when 
Edward  III,  declared  war  on  France, 
thus  opening  the  first  hundred  years' 
war,  which  lasted,  with  brief  tmcea, 
until  1453,  and  of  which  Joan  of  Arc 
was  the  heroine.  A  second  period  of 
protracted  fighting  began  with  the  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1667,  when  his  ambi- 
tion to  conquer  the  Netherlands  was 
fmstrated  by  William  of  Orange,  (later 
King  of  England.) 

After  a  lull  fighting  began  again  in 
1689,  which  was  destined  to  continue  al- 
most up  Ut  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  involved  both  America 
and  India.  In  1756  Washington  and  Glive, 
the  one  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  on 
the  Ganges,  were  both  English  officers 
fighting  against  France.  This  second 
hundred  years'  war  included  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  snccession,  in  which  the  first 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  won 
supreme  distinction,  and  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Prussia's  future  power. 
The  last  period,  from  1775  to  1783,  cov- 
ered the  time  of  our  own  Revolution. 

After  a  very  brief  interval  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon 
I.  followed,  covering  the  periods  from 
1792  to  1815.  From  1803  to  1815  there 
was  almost  incessant  fighting,  made 
notable  by  the  supreme  military  genius 
of  Napoleon.  Another  long  war  belongs 
more    to    German    history— the    Thi:^ 
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"sisted  by  every  Austrian  Government 
"  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal." 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  the  reaffip* 
mation  of  Feb.  10  and  the  declaration  of 
Czech  newspapers  of  all  parties,  inclu^ 
ing  the  Socialist,  that  the  nation  stood 
firmly  oehind  its  representatives. 

American  Lithuanians  in  Conventiom 
A  CONVENTION  of  1,800  Lithuanian 
■^^  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  representative  men  of 
that  nationality  in  this  country,  was  held 
in  New  York,  March  14-15,  1918,  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  repeating  the  de- 
mand for  absolute  independence  for  Lith- 
uania "  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
"  democratic  State  within  its  own  ethno- 
"  graphic  boundaries,  with  the  necessaiy 
"  corrections."  Fear  that  the  peace  con- 
ferences at  the  war's  end  might  be  infla- 
enced  to  insist  on  union  with  Poland  was 
expressed  by  many  of  the  speakers,  and 
there  was  insistence  by  the  entire  con- 
vention that  the  independence  t«  be  ac- 
corded the  nation  must  be  entire  and  free 
from  any  Polish  connection. 

While  the  suggestion  of  several  dele- 
gates that  Poland  be  named  specifically 
in  the  resolutions  demaoding  independ- 
ence was  not  carried  out,  the  opposition 
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large  Jewish  element  in  the  population  of 
the  country. 

The  Eomaa  Catholic  delegates  joined 
in  a  cablegium  to  the  Pope  expressive  of 
appreciation  for  his  "  hearty  support  of 
"the  right  of  nations  to  self-determina> 
"  tion,"  end  for  his  "  paternal  interest  io 
"  Lithnania." 

The  Kaiseb's  Paeans  of  Victory 

THE  capitulation  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  the  occasion 
of  a  series  of  telegrrams  by  the  Kaiser  in 
response  to  congratulations.  These  char- 
acteristic utterances  indicate  a  fresh  in- 
crease in  the  Kaiser's  faith  in  the  sword. 
On  March  6  the  following  telegrams  were 
sent: 
To  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenbiirg. 

Now  the  costly  prize  of  victory  In  the 
Ions  alrUBgle  Is  In  our  hands.  Our  Baltic 
brethren  and  countrymen  arc  liberated 
from  Ruasla'a  yoke,  and  may  again  (eel 
thetnselvea  Germans.  Qod  was  with  ua, 
and  will  continue  to  aid  us. 
To  Sing  Frederick  Auguat  of  Saxony: 

I  feel  the  sreatest  gratitude  toward  Ood 
and  the  army,  which  has  extorted  this 
peace.  The  east  front  now  having  become 
free,  we  have  made  an  enormous  step  for- 
ward. Firmly  trusting  in  tbe  sword.  I  (ace 
a  future  which  will,  after  all  heavy  sac- 
rifices,   bring   tts   victory    and    a   Etrons 

To  Frinee  Leopold  of  Bavaria  {Praising 
bia  troops}: 
In  irresistible  marches  over  bad  roads 
In  loe  and  snow  they  did  their  utmost.  The 
victorious  march  In  the  last  fortnight  will 
remain  a  glorious  page  in  the  history  of 
the  German  Army. 

On  March  8: 

To     Philip     Heiiieken,     Director     Jlorlh 
German  Lloyd   Steamship   Oompanfi: 

The  German  sword  Is  our  best  protec- 
tion. With  God's  help  It  will  also  bring  us 
peace  In  the  west  and.  Indeed,  the  peace 
which,  after  much  distress  and  many 
tronbles,  the  German  people  need  for  a 
happy  future. 
To  the  Vice  Fresidont  of  the  Reichstag: 

The  complete  victory  fills  me  with  grati- 
tude. It  permits  us  to  live  again  one  of 
those  ^eat  moments  in  which  we  can 
reverently  admire  God's  hand  In  history. 
Tbe  turn  that  events  have  taken  Is  by  the 
divosition  of  Ood. 

The  faeroto  deeds  ot  our  troops,  the  sue- 
OMBCB  of  our  great  Generals,  and  tbe 
mnderful  ttolilovements  of  those  at  home 
have  their  roots  In  moral  forces  and  In 
Um    categorical    Imperative     which     has 


been  Inculcated  in  our  people  in  a  hard 
school.  They  will  also  carry  us  through 
in  a  decisive  and  final  battle  to  victory. 

In  the  great  tasks  upon  which  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  reconstruction,  and  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  war  will  set  u« 
I  desire  my  people  to  rely  on  the  old  his- 
torical experience  that  unity  means 
strength.  May  our  people  face  the  new 
time  and  its  tasks  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  realities,  with  unbending  faith  In 
themselves .  and  their  mission,  and  with 
strong,  patriotic,  and  proud  joy  in  the 
Fatherland,  bound  to  me  and  my  house 
by  old  and  proved  bonds  of  mutual  trust. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  rich,  strong,  and 
happy  people  will  arise  out  of  the  storms 
and  sacrifices  of  this  time. 
On  March  9  the  following: 

To  the   Bremen  Senate: 

In  long  years  of  struggle  the  Oerman 
people  in  arms,  led  by  Ideal  Generals,  have 
broken  the  Russian  power  and  won  the 
safety  of  the  empire  In  the  east.  More- 
over, we  are  finally  able  to  respond  to 
the-  call  for  help  by  the  hard-prcsse<l  Ger- 
mans and  border  peoples  of  Russia,  who 
were  striving  for  froo  development,  and 
to  secure  tor  them  a  guarantee  of  new  and 
better  times. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  events  of 
these  years  and  grasp  the  significance  ot 
the  peace  gained  in  the  east,  which  means 
the  bursting  of  the  ring  the  enemy  laid 
around  us,  we  must  look  up  to  Almighty 
God  with  heartfelt  thanks,  who  has  so 
gloriously  directed  everything.  We  will 
draw  from  this  fact  strong  confidence  that 
the  end  ot  the  world  war  will  open  a 
happy  future  to  our  beloved  German 
E^atherland. 
On  March  10: 
To  the  Prasaian  Upper  Houac; 

Even  it  the  road  to  a  general  peace  Is 
a  long  one,  a  good  beginning  has  heen 
made,  and  I  confidently  trust  that  our 
Victorious  sword  and  steadfast  unity  in 
this  serious  work  soon  will  bring  us  within 
sight  ot  the  goal,  which  will  give  us  the 
great  peace.  God  grant  it. 
To    the    East    Pruaaian    Dii:t: 

The  Province  of  East  Prussia  Is  espe- 
cially dear  to  my  heart.  In  this  war  It 
has  made  great  sacrifices  and,  therefore, 
it  will  more  gladly  acknowledge  the  liand 
ot  God  as  now  shown  in  the  east.  Wc 
owe  our  victory  largely  to  the  moral  end 
spiritual  treasures  which  the  great  philos- 
opher of  KSnlgaberg  bestowed  upon  our 
people.  [The  reference  is  to  Im manual 
Kant,  who  was  born  there  In  1724.1 

rE  number  of  noncombatants,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  air  raids  in  England  up  to 
Feb.  13.  1918,  was  1,284;  3,105  were  in- 
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quarried  out,  forming  catacombs  beneath 
the  town.  Odessa,  (which  had,  just 
before  the  war,  a  population  of  630,000, 
being  the  third  city  in  RuGsia,)  thoagh 
it  is  in  the  south  of  Russia,  lies,  in  fact, 
about  on  the  latitude  of  Montreal,  and 
has  a  correspondingly  severe  climate, 
with  a  Winter  average  of  23  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  harbors  are 
frozen  for  two  or  three  weeks  each  year. 
Moscow  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
north  of  Odessa. 


ACHI£VEMBNTS     OF     GB£AT     BRITAIN     IN 

1917 
ANDREW  BONAR  LAW,  Britiah 
■^^    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speak- 
ing    in    the    House    of    Commons    Feb. 
14,  summarized  the  achievements  of  the 
Government  in  1917  as  follows; 
M*N-PowKK.— In    1017    we    put    into    the 
army  S20.(H5  acldUtonal  men.    We  pUced 
In    dvll    employment    at    home    731,000 
men  and  S04.0()D  women. 
Food  PBODumoN,— Last  year  1.000,000  ad- 
ditional  acres   were  brought   under   the 
plough.       The     additional     amount      of 
cereals   produced  was  850,000   tons,   and 
oT  potatoes  3,000.000  tons.     Already  this 
year    a    further   800.000   acres   had    been 
brought    under    the    piougii   in    England, 
and  400,000  In  Scotland  and  Wales, 


AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR, 

A  MONTH'S  PROGRESS  IN  BELUGERENT 
ACTIVrnES  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  FRONT 

[Period  ended  March  18,  1918] 
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A  LARGER  number  of  American 
troops  on  four  different  sectors 
of  the  French  front  and  a  grow- 
mg  casualty  list  have  been  the 
chief  indications  during  the  last  month 
of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a  military  factor  in  the  war. 
At  home  the  army  has  been  growing 
mainly  through  enlistments  in  the  regular 
branch  of  the  service,  by  the  calling  up  of 
the  last  increments  of  the  first  draft  for 
the  national  army,  and  of  additional  men 
to  replace  those  who  have  fallen  out 
through  death,  illness,  and  other  causes. 
The  multifarious  activities  of  equipping 
troops,  providing  munitions  and  supplies, 
and  keying  up  the  war  machine  are  out- 
lined in  the  article  on  Page  14.  War 
Department  and  army  officials  have  made 
many  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
light  of  criticism  and  experience,  and 
there  has  consequently  been  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  faultfinding  and 
dissatisfaction. 

In  the  industrial  sphere  there  has  been 
corresponding  progress.  The  railway  con- 
gestion and  coal  shortage  of  January 
were  relieved  by  the  drastic  measures 
already  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  the 
projected  series  of  ten  "  heatless  Mon- 
days "  was  discontinued  after  the  third 
week.  The  most  serious  delay  in  the 
war  program  has  been  in  aircraft  pro- 
duction; in  consequence,  German  aviators 
have  been  able  to  fly  over  the  American 
lines  and  obtain  valuable  information  as 
to  the  positions  held  by  our  troops. 

In  shipbuilding,  the  initial  stage  of 
creating  and  equipping  yards  is  well-nigh 
complete,  and  all  the  big  establishments 
created  in  the  last  few  months  are  now 
rapidly  laying  keels.  From  some  of  the 
new  yards  ships  have  already  been 
lumchcd,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  serv- 


ice. Much  of  the  discontent  of  the  work- 
men has  disappeared,  and  by  a  process 
of  eliminating  the  less  competent  and 
more  unruly  the  labor  forces  are  both 
more  adequate  and  more  adapted  to  ful- 
filling the  nation's  requirements. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Winter  the^fuel 
situation  has  eased;  while  food,  though 
still  at  the  abnormal  prices  caused  by  un- 
usual conditions,  causes  no  anxiety. 

The  chief  measure  passed  by  Congress 
has  been  the  Railroad  Control  bill,  which 
in  its  final  form  prescribes  that  the  roads 
are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  twenty-one  months  after  the 
war,  and  that  the  guaranteed  income  to 
the  owners  shall  be  about  $945,000,000  a 
year.  Legislation  to  establish  a  War 
Finance  Corporation  is  still  under  dis- 
cussion. A  bill  to  increase  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  is  meeting  with  consid- 
erable opposition.  A  bill  to  set  forward 
the  clocks  of  the  country  one  hour  during 
the  seven  months  beginning  the  last  Sun- 
day in  March  has  been  passed.  The  day- 
light saving  law,  as  it  is  called,  will,  it  is 
expected,  effect  considerable  economies  in 
fuel  for  lighting  purposes. 

The  further  financing  of  the  war  is 
to  be  partly  met  by  a  third  Liberty 
loan,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  set 
for  April  6. 

The  embargo  laws,  controlling  exporta 
and  imports,  have  proved  very  effective 
in  compelling  the  neutral  countries  of 
Northern  Europe  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  practically  complete  the 
blockade  of  Germany. 

The  summary  of  casualties  to  March  18 
among  American  troops  showed  152 
killed  in  action,  ld2  killed  by  accident, 
671  died  of  disease,  237  lost  at  sea,  6 
fatally  gassed,  534  wounded,  21  ca^ 
tured,  and  14  missing. 


Baptism  of  Fire  in  France 


a    feature    of    the    Americana'   training 

under  actual  war  conditions  as  infantry 

|idant  risks      work.     The  activity  of  the  German  air- 

■  repelling      planes    was    the    moat    exasperating    to 

of  course,      them,   because   of  lack   of   machines   to 

a   of    Per-      fight  them,  especially  when  German  avia- 

liking    over      tors  dared  to  fly  low  enough  to  empty 

leld  by  the      machine  guna  into  the  American  trenches 

I  at      and   positions  behind   the   lines, 
Bront,      The  The  participation  of  American  units  in 

Ihat  north-  the  defense  of  the  famous  Chemin  des 
(ht  miles  in  Dames  (Aisnc)  sector  was  announced  on 
"  Mill-  Feb.  22.  They  had  been  there  for  some 
time,  bat  their  presence  was  kept  a  secret 
I  of  occupy-  until  it  was  certain  that  the  enemy  knew 
IrtB  of  the  of  their  presence.  This  announcement 
pining  offi-  showed  that  United  States  troops  were 
fcrfare,  the  now  on  the  front  in  three  different  eec- 
Kcrifice  are  tors,  namely  St.  Mihiel,  Champagne,  and 
I  casualties  the  AJsne.  The  first  raid  in  which  Amer- 
War  De-  icana  took  part  in  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
I  the  arrival  sector  was  in  conjunction  with  FrencB 
!  up  to  troops  on  Feb.  23.  A  whole  battalion 
led  the  fol-  volunteered,  but  only  two  officers  and 
twenty-six  men  were  selected  to  make  ap 
the  party  of  100  men  who,  protected  by 
barrage  fire,  raided  the  German  lines  and 


AMERICANS'    BAPTISM    OF    FIRE    IN    FRANCE 


directed  against  the  American  positions 
and  to  counter  the  raids  by  Americaa 
troops.  American  heavy  artillery  was 
brought  into  action  with  good  resttlta, 
while  the  infantrymen  acquitted  them- 
selves excellently.  They  were  becoming 
accustomed  to  gas  attacks  and  to  meet 
the  onset  of  German  troops  specially 
trained  in  trench  raiding  and  shock  tac- 
tics. A  map  found  on  the  body  of  a 
German  officer  who  was  killed  in  one 
of  these  attacks  proved  how  completely 
the  Germans  prepared  their  raids.  It 
showed  in  detail  every  machine-gun  em- 
placement, every  trench,  and  every  de- 
pression in  the  ground  within  the  Amer- 
ican lines. 

A  dispatch  dated  March  6  contained 
the  information  that  American  troops 
were  on  still  another  part  of  the  French 
front,  a  sector  in  Lorraine,  This  posi- 
tion was  described  as  east  of  LunSville, 
near  the  border  between  French  and 
German  Lorraine.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  artillery  fighting,  this  sector  be- 
came the  liveliest  of  any  occupied  by  the 
Americans.  American  artillerymen  de- 
molished the  German  trenches  and  Amer- 
ican infantry  captured  enemy  positions 
northwest  and  northeast  of  Badonviiler, 
which  is  about  fifty-five  miles  southeast 
of  where  the  United  States  troops  were 
located  in   the  Toul  sector.     The  raids 


carried  out  by  the  Americans  near  Lan6- 
ville  were  the  most  important  to  date. 

General  Pershing  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters on  Feb.  22  after  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  American  front.  He 
found  that  the  troops  were  making 
steady  progress  daily  and  that  by  the 
midsummer  of  1918  they  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  give  material  aid  to  the 
Allies.  The  improvement  since  hia 
visit  four  weeks  previously  was  most 
marked. 

It  became  known  on  March  7  that  the 
American  expeditionary  force,  before 
undertaking  its  first  campaign,  was  to 
be  organized  into  army  corps  consisting 
of  six  divisions  each  on  the  basis  of  the 
three-line  method  of  trench  warfare 
evolved  in  Prance,  and  that  three  or 
more  army  corps  would  constitute  a  field 
army.  In  addition  to  the  six  infantry 
divisions,  each  corps  commander  would 
have  under  him  about  30,000  men  known 
as  corps  troops,  comprising  artillery 
units,  engineers,  and  a]]  types  of  service 
battalions  for  work  on  the  communica- 
tion lines. 

Negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spanbh  Governments  were 
concluded  by  the  ratification  on  March 
8  of  an  agreement  under  which  General 
Pershing  is  to  obtain  army  supplies  from 


The  Secretary  of  War  Visits  France 


NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Secretary  of 
War,  with  a  staff  of  seven  per- 
sons, arrived  in  France  on  March 
10  on  an  American  armored  cruiser.  The 
visit  was  undertaken  at  his  own  desire 
and  with  the  approval  of  President  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Baker  was  accompanied  by 
Major  Gen,  William  N.  Black,  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army;  Lieut.  Col.  M, 
L.  Brett,  and  Ralph  Hayes,  private  sec- 
retary. During  his  absence  the  affairs 
of  the  War  Department  were  handled  by 
Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  Major  Gen,  Peyton 
C.  March  as  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

tn  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  March 
11,  Mr.  Baker  was  received  by  General 


Pershing,  General  Bliss,  French  officers 

representing  Premier  Clemenceau,  and 
Ambassador  Sharp.  French  opinion,  as 
expressed  by  the  press,  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  visit  of  the  American  War  Sec- 
retary. In  the  statement  he  gave  out 
for  publication,  Mr.  Baker  said: 

Our  purpose  in  visiting-  Prance  la  to 
copfer  with  QenemT  Pershfng,  to  visit  the 
American  pxpedlllonary  force,  and  Inspect 
Its  lines  of  transportation  and  Its  storage 
and  supply  Bystems,  in  order  tliat  wb  In 
America  can  more  ettcctively  support  our 
own  army  and  the  armies  of  our  allies. 

Of  course,  any  visit  to  Pranco  at  thla 
time  is  a  pllgrlmogc  to  the  very  shrine 
of  heroism,  and  it  win  be  an  Inspiration 
actually  to  see  the  great  commanderB  and 
the  armies  which  have  so  long  held  tho 
frontiers  of  freedom  against  aU.  «.v'i».'*»- 
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established.  Then,  when  a  few  field 
ovens  had  been  set  up  a  short  distance 
behind  the  camping-training  line,  the 
men  began  to  get  their  pure  white  bread. 
But  the  output  required  for  the  first  ar- 
rivals was  relatively  small,  and  imposed 
few  difficulties  either  on  the  bakers  or 
on  transportation. 

Not  only  has  all  that  changed,  but  the 
task  of  supplying  the  American  troops 
in  France  with  white  bread  has  become 
a  genuine  industry,  which  is  growing  all 
the  time.  The  few  bakers  originally  have 
grown  into  companies,  the  relatively 
small  daily  quantity  of  bread  turned  out 
in  July,  1917,  has  increased  to  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  entire  shiploads 
of  flour  are  arriving  weekly  and  are  be- 
ing stored  away  in  warehouses  with 
capacity  of  millions  of  pounds,  as  a  re- 
serve against  the  arrival  of  still  more 
troops. 

The  site  originally  chosen  for  the  bak- 
ing industry  was  selected  by  those  who 
foresaw  that  it  soon  would  develop  to 
large  proportions.  The  American  Army 
first  took  possession  of  a  huge  bakery  in 
a  central  French  city,  formerly  operated 
by  a  German,  and  having  a  capacity  for 
storing  1,500,000  pounds  of  flour,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  not  inconsiderable  daily  output 
of  bread  from  its  cake  ovens.  For  the 
moment  this  establishment  was  more 
than  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  first 
troops,  but  these  making  the  arrange- 
ments knew  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  city  bakery  would  be  in- 
adequate. So  they  went  outside  of  the 
city  and  leased  from  the  French  a  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  several  thousand 
acres,  upon  which  the  conventional  mili- 
tary wooden  shacks  soon  sprang  up  and 
where  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  additional  field  bakeries,  as 
the  need  may  arise.  By  the  time  the  city 
bakery  had  reached  its  capacity,  the 
shacks  were  fully  equipped  with  the  very 
latest  in  baking  machinery,  while  along- 
side of  each  building  where  are  operated 
the  mixing  and  kneading  troughs  there 
had  been  installed  rows  upon  rows  of 
field  ovens  that  open  conveniently  a  few 
feet  from  side  entrances  to  the  shacks, 
so  that  the  kneaded  loaves  may  be  passed 
directly  into  place  over  the  fire. 


BAKING  BY  WOOD  FIRE 

The  American  authorities  early  fore- 
saw probable  difficulties  in  procuring  a 
steady  supply  of  coal,  and  decided  from 
the  outset  to  use  only  wood,  for  which 
the  ovens  were  accordingly  arranged.  A 
large  detachment  of  engineers  was 
assigned  to  assist  the  bakers,  and  now 
furnishes  a  daily  carload  of  wood  for 
each  of  the  baking  companies.  Addition- 
al engineers  have  arrived  as  fast  as  have 
been  needed,  and  the  reserve  supply  of 
wood  on  hand  makes  the  plateaulike  bak- 
ing camp  resemble  a  felled  forest. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  bakery  was  to  pro- 
vide railroad  facilities,  and  to  this  end 
spur  tracks  have  been  constructed  out  to 
the  field  from  the  city.  Over  these 
tracks  whole  carloads  of  bread  leave  each' 
morning  and  afternoon  for  the  training 
camps  and  the  front. 

Each  baking  company,  though  sup- 
posed only  to  have  an  output  of  30,000 
pounds  a  day,  for  some  time  has  been 
turning  out  from  33,000  to  35,000  pounds. 
The  men,  101  in  the  company,  work  in 
two  twelve-hour  shifts,  alternating  week 
by  week  in  day  and  night  work.  Their 
product,  chiefly  great,  round,  hard-crust- 
ed loaves,  constitutes  about  forty  sepa- 
rate shipments  that  are  made  daily  by 
train,  motor  truck,  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  The  loaves  are  very  hard  on 
the  outside  to  protect  the  bread  as  it  is 
transported,  but  are  soft  inside.  No 
soldier's  bread  is  more  than  twenty-four, 
in  rare  instances  thirty-six,  hours  old 
when  he  gets  it.  The  bread  is  supple- 
mented by  biscuits  and  rolls  to  vary  the 
monotony  at  breakfast  and  supper.  All 
the  product  of  the  bakery  is  made  as  in 
ordinary  times  at  home,  except  that 
sugar,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  100 
pounds  of  flour,  is  now  omitted.  The  in- 
gredients are  flour,  water,  salt,  and 
yeast.  Shipments  of  these  ingredients 
are  arriving  very  regularly  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

In  the  city  itself  the  Americans  found 
one  of  the  largest  refrigerating  and  meat 
storage  warehouses  in  France,  and  ab- 
sorbed it  last  July,  even  though  it  was 
then  many  times  larger  than  their  ne< 
Its  capacity  is  close  to  2,000,000  v^ 
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The  bakery  and  cold  storage  plants  at 
one  apex  of  the  triangle  and  the  storage 
houses  for  clothing  and  nonperiahable 
goods  at  another  apex  are  all  permanent 
sources  of  supply,  where  materials  and 
goods  come  in  huge  quantities  and 
whence  they  leave  in  bulk.  At  the  third 
and  upper  apex  is  the  "  separator,"  into 
which  everything  flows,  where  it  is  split 
up  and  parceled  out,  and  from  which  it  ia 
sent  in  large  and  small  lots,  according  to 
the  needs  of  this  or  that  camp.  Mere  a 
complicated  organization  has  grown  up 
which,  with  endless  freight  cars,  motor 
trucks  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  at  its 
disposal,  seizes  the  bulk  goods  as  they 
arrive,  divides  them  into  the  requisite 
shipments,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
arrival  at  camp  behind  the  front. 

The  men  who  are  doing  all  this  work 
have  long  hours — none  of  them  is  on 
duty  less  than  twelve  hours  and  most  of 
them  work  longer — and  what  they  do 
lacks  the  zest  of  the  spectacular  without 
being  entirely  free  from  the  dangerous 
features  of  warfare.  Minus  the  popular 
acclaim  which  the  fighting  soldier  gets, 
they  are  steadily  and  earnestly  making 
the  latter's  task  possihle,  and  in  their 
own  way  doing  their  share  to  win  the 
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I   which   the    Germans   have 
been  bulldliiK  to  ollset  the  large  number 

o(  expected  American  airplanes  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  announced  In  the  United 
States.  Whether  this  belief  Is  true  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  American 
troops  are  holding  the  sector  and  are 
endangered  dally  because  there  are  no 
AnKrkan  airplanes  with  them.  The 
question  most  asked  from  one  end  of  the 
American  front  to  the  other  Is:  "When 
are  some  American  planes  coming  here?" 

SECRETARY   BAKER'S    WMMARY 

Just  before  this  dispatch  was  received, 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  an- 
nounced   that    the    first    American-built 

battleplanes  were  en  route  to  the  front  in 
France.  In  the  course  of  an  important 
statement  Mr.  Baker  summarized  the 
story  of  America's  efforts  in  aircraft 
production: 

This  first  shipment,  though  In  Itself  not 
large,  marks  the  final  overcoming  of 
many  difficulties  met  in  building  up  this 
new  and   intricate  influatry. 

These  planes  are  equipped  with  the  first 
Liberty  motor  from  machine  production. 
One  of  them  in  a,  recent  test  surpassed 
all  records  for  speed  and  climbing  tor 
planes  of  that  type- 
Engine  production,  which  begon  a 
month  ago.  is  now  on  a  quantity  basis, 
and  the  peak  of  production  will  be 
reached  in  a  few  weeks.  Only  the  twelve- 
cylinder  type  Is  being  made,  as  develop- 
ments abroad  have  made  It  wise  to  con- 
centrate on  the  high-powered  engine  In- 
stead of  the  eight-cylinder. 

These  Htateraents  should  not  be  ezag- 
gerated,  but  should  be  considered  In  tho 
light  of  the  following  Cacts:  After  three 
years  of  warfare  the  total  number  of 
planes  able  to  take  the  air  at  any  ona 
time  on  either  side  of  the  western  front 
has  not  been  over  2.500.  This,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  (orty-sti  men  are  re- 
quired on  the  ground  for  every  plane  In 
the  air,  gives  a  truer  perspective  of  tba 
European  aviation  situation  than  com* 
monly  possessed. 

For  every  plane  In  the  air  there  must 
be  two  replacement  planes  on  the  ground, 
and  one  training  plane  for  every  pilot  who 
eventually  reaches  the  front,  with  a  spare 
engine  for  each  plane.  Moreover,  while 
tho  American  program  has  heen  delayed 
by  difficulties  which  were  impossible  to 
foresee  when  the  tentative  program  was 
adopted  In  all  our  lack  of  knowledge  last 
Spring,  it  may  be  said  that  American 
planes  are  not  due  In  France  under  the 
original  schedule  until  July. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  first  step, 
both  In  sequence  and  Importance,  was 
to  bnlM  up  an  industry  to  rush  out  tha 


training  planes  needed  for  the  nrosoeo- 
tlve  aviators  who  were  Immediately  on 
band.  This  fresh  and  most  promlslnK 
personnel  afforded  Indeed  America's  larg- 
est Immediate  source  of  aid  to  her  asso- 
ciate nations  in  the  war.  which,  whlla 
well  able  to  turn  out  the  latest  type  of 
airplanes,  were  seriously  drained  of  men 
capable  of  manning  them.  The  ultimata 
goal,  however,  was  the  construction  Of  a 
large  fleet  of  battleplanes. 

Serious  Problems  Solrad 

Two  serious  problems.  Interwoven  and 
reacting,  were  immediately  met,  the  al- 
most total  lack  both  of  airplane  Industry 
and  of  airplane  engineering  knowledge. 
The  Industry  was  rudimentary,  with  only 
one  company  on  an  appreciable  produc- 
tion basis  and  another  dozen  small  experi- 
mental companies.  The  metal  work  was 
mostly  done  by  hand,  each  machine  built 
as  a  separate  unit,  and  little  attempt 
made  to  manufacture  from  dies.  Jigs,  or 
gauges.  The  estimates  of  the  total  value 
of  the  Industry  vary  from  12,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  and  of  employes  from  5,000  to 
10,000.  The  Government  was  practically 
the  only  purchaser,  having  ordered  SM 
planes  the  year  before  the  war,  of  which 
only  sixty-slJ£  were  actually  delivered. 

The  engineering  problems  were  even 
more  complex.  Europe,  at  war  with  tho 
beat  engineers  of  each  country  pitted 
against  each  other  In  a  struggle  which 
knew  no  close,  had  worked  out  the  most 
Ingenious  developments  In  the  light  of 
actual  fighting  experience.  Information 
reaching  here  was  generally  fragmentary 
and  always  late.  As  a  result,  when  war 
came,  the  United  States  had  practically 
no  airplane  engineering  staff  and  no  mod- 
em fighting  planes. 

Construction  of  planes  presented  a  mueh 
more  complex  problem  than  that  of  en- 
gines, which  had  been  developed  and  pro- 
duced here  for  other  purposes  on  a  co- 
lossal scale.  The  extreme  refinement  of 
their  manufacture,  requiring  33.000 
screws  In  a  single  fighter,  or  700  plecea 
ot  wood  in  a  single  wing,  necessitated 
the  most  expert  workmanship  and  bal- 
ance to  secure  the  essential  combination 
of  lightness  with  strength,  and  seemed  to 
militate  against  quantity  production. 

New  Ideas  From  Europe 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  Europe.  A  commission  waa 
early  sent  across  and  rushed  back  the  last 
minute  details,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  a  large  number  of  fighting  planeB 
ot  a  certain  type  were  ordered.  The  raw 
materials  were  very  largely  In   hand  and 

pletlon,  when  another  cable  said  that  thi" 
type  had  been  superseded  and  shouli* 
he    built.      Nearly    a    month    was 
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France  Indrflnltely  aa  a  mfmber  of  the 
Interallied  War  Council. 

The  Administration  initiated  a  policy 
of  taking  Congress  into  its  confidence  on 
March  14  when  Acting  Secretary  Crowell 
invited  members  of  the  Senate  Military 
Committ«e  to  attend  a  session  of  the 
War  Council.  This  was  followed  by  a 
similar  invitation  to  the  House  Military 
Committee,  and  it  was  stated  that  these 
conferences  were  to  be  held  regularly. 
In  this  way  the  War  Department  met  the 
demand  of  Congress  for  a  greater  share 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  giving  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  co-operate  while 
policies  were  in  the  making  instead  of 
criticising  afterward. 

SIX   MONTHS'    EXPENDITURES 

In  a  financial  statement  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Feb.  17, 
coveting  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  J917,  it  was  ahovni  that  the 
military  establishment  had  expended 
$1,762,000,000  in  six  months,  as  compared 
with  estimates  of  War  Department  heads 
that  expenses  for  the  entire  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  would  be  $8,790,000,000. 
Although  the  rate  of  expenditures  thus 
shown  was  far  under  the  early  estimates, 
the  Treasury  statement  indicated  a 
rapidly  increasing  outlay,  the  month  of 
November  accounting  for  $387,000,000, 
whereas  December  figures  amounted  to 
$460,000,000. 

Voluntary  enlistments  in  the  regular 
army  after  April  1,  1917,  reached  389,685 
on  March  14,  1918.  This  was  more  than 
double  the  authorized  war  strength  of 
the  regular  army. 

Reclassification  according  to  physical 
condition  of  the  men  to  be  called  in  the 
second  draft  for  the  national  army  was 
required  in  revised  instructions  issued  on 
March  7  to  Medical  Advisory  Boards.  It 
was  provided  that  everj'  man  summoned 
should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
classes:  (A)  Acceptable  for  general  mili- 
tary service;  (B)  Acceptable  for  gen- 
eral military  service  after  being  cured 
of  remediable  defect;  (C)  Acceptable  for 
special  or  limited  military  service  in  a 
specified  capacity  or  occupation;  (D) 
Rejected  and  exempted  from  any  mili- 
tary service. 

Plans  for  the  division  of  the  United 


States  into  munition  districts  to  bring 
about  decentralization  end  closer  con- 
tact with  the  manufacturers  of  muni- 
tions were  announced  on  March  10  by 
General  Wheeler,  Acting  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, The  country  was  divided  into  ten 
zones,  with  district  headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbui^h, 
Cleveland,  Rochester,  Boston,  New  Hav- 
en, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  In 
each  of  these  cities  a  leading  business 
man  was  selected  as  District  Chief  of 
the  Production  Division  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Colonel  Guy  E.  Tripp  of 
New  York,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  and  now  Chief  of  the 
Production  Division  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, Worked  out  the  details  of  the 
plan.  General  W.  S.  Peirce,  head  of  the 
bureau  in  which  is  the  Finance  Division 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  Colonel 
B.  W.  Dunn,  head  of  the  Inspection  Di- 
vision, arranged  to  follow  the  same  de- 
centralization plan  and  to  have  their 
field  forces  in  the  same  district  head- 
quarters as  the  Production  Department. 
Colonel  Samuel  MeRoherts,  formerly 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Manager 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ordnance  Department,  is  also 
co-operating  with  the  district  officers. 

NEW  MACHINE  GUNS 
The  much- discussed  Browning  ant«- 
matic  machine  guns,  light  and  heavy, 
which  have  been  adopted  for  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  were  publicly  demonstrated 
and  tested  on  Feb.  27.  Before  300  per- 
sons, including  British,  French,  Italian, 
and  Belgian  Army  ofTicers,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  about  fifty  newspaper 
men,  the  tests  were  conducted  on  the  Gov- 
ernment rifle  range  at  Congress  Heights, 
southeast  of  Washington.  After  the  dem- 
onstration every  spectator  was  impressed 
with  the  success  achieved  by  the  weap- 
ons. 

The  light  Browning  rifle  weighs  only 
fifteen  pounds.  The  heavy  gun  weighs 
thirty-four  and  one-half  pounds.  Both 
guns  fire  the  same  ammunition  that  the 
American  forces  in  France  are  using  in 
the  Springficlds  and  modified  En  fields — 
the  rimless  .30  calibre,  cupro  nickel  jack- 


.-  **xit;,  model  of  1918, 
-cooled,**  and  is  the  authorized  light- 
ight  machine  gun  of  the  United  States 
my.  It  may  be  fired  from  the  shoulder 
hip,  in  bursts  of  twenty  shots,  or  by 
gle  shots.    It  is  both  semi-automatic 
i  fully  automatic,  that  is,  the  soldier 
pressing  a  lever  on  the  side  of  the 
apon  may  have  it  shoot  continuously 
semi-automatically,  or  in  single  shots, 
the  hands  of  the  ten  enlisted  men  ad- 
icing  across  the  range  during  the  pub- 
test,  firing  at  dummy  targets,  the 
ht  Browning  rifle  fired  twenty  con- 
uous  shots  in  2^  seconds.  These  shots 
carried  in  cartridge  magazines,  which 
attached  beneath  the  gun  just  for- 
d  of  the  trigger,  and  can  be  changed 
he  rifleman  in  2^  seconds.  Advanc- 
behind  each  rifleman  was  another 
ted  man  carrying  the  reserve  sup- 
f  ammunition,  which  was  handed  to 
iflemen  in  magazines  each  contain- 
wenty  shots. 

Browning  heavy  machine  gun  is 

>f    1918   model    and    water-cooled. 

un  is  fed  from  a  belt  of  250  rounds 

ridges.    Its  features  are  endurance 

nplicity  of  mechanism,  rendering 

^ure  easy.    In  the  official  Gov- 

t  test  this  g:un  fired  39,500  shots 

a  break.    At  another  test  20,000 

ere  fired  in  forty-eight  minutes, 

seconds,   without    malfunction 

three  stoppages,  each  due  to  «> 
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other  professional  work.  During  the  aame 
period  there  were  2,265  promotions  of 
medical  reserve  officers,  including  some 
officers  promoted  more  than  once.  The 
discharges  were  in  addition  to  about  4,000 
rejections  of  applicants,  21,740  having 
been  accepted  and  recommended  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  office  for  commis- 
sions, and  of  these  13,6S7  were  on  active 
duty  on  Feb.  23.  The  total  strength  of 
the  Medical  Corps  on  that  date  was  as 
follows: 

Regular  Army  Medical  Corps 703 

Medical  Reserve  Corps 13,6S7 

Medical  Corps,  National  Guard 1,207 

Medical  Corps.  National  Army 32 

Total  16,69* 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were 
877  medical  officers,  490  regulars  and 
387  reserve  officers,  on  active  duty. 

Friction  between  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  high  officers  of  the  line  came 
to  an  open  break  March  16  when  Surgeon 
Gen,  William  GorKaa  appealed  to  Con- 
gress, over  the  heads  of  his  departmental 
superiors,  for  help  in  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  recommendations  of  the 
Medical  Corps  designed  to  safeguard  the 
army's  health.  The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  Medical  Corps  should  re- 
ceive higher  rank,  in  order  that  its  recom- 
mendations might  be  received  with  con- 
sideration by  line  officers.  That  this 
might  be  accomplished,  General  Gorgas 
urged  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  favorably  the  Owen  bill, 
putting  men  of  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  upon  an  equal  plane  with  the  Navy 
Medical  Corps  as  to  rank.  This  would 
permit  army  medical  men  to  attain 
higher  rank  than  that  of  Major,  the 
present  limit  for  Reserve  Corps  men. 

Recommendations  by  Major  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Treat,  commanding  the  37th 
National  Guard  Division,  that  the  death 
penalty  be  imposed  to  check  desertions 
and  to  bring  soldiers  to  a  realization  of 
the  gravity  of  that  offense  were  disap- 
proved by  Secretary  Baker,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Feb.  27,  General  Treat  based 
his  recommendation  on  the  number  of  de- 
sertions from  his  command.  Mr.  Baker, 
however,  instructed  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  bulletin  to  the  army  point- 
ing out  the  seriousness  with  which  de- 


sertions must  be  regarded  in  tim«  of  war. 
The  Secretary  acted  on  an  opinion  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  which  held  that 
there  is  a  clearly  drawn  difference  be- 
tween desertion  from  training  camps  in 
this  country  and  desertions  in  the  zone  of 
hostilities. 

DECORATIONS  FOR  BRAVERY 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  War 
Department    on  March    6  that  President 
Wilson  had  authorized  four  new  decora- 
tions for  bravery,  service,  or  wounds  in 
the  war  against  Germany,  as  follows: 
nrst— The  lUBtlngulBhed   Service  Cross- 
Second— The        Dlstlngulsbed        Service 
Medal. 
Third— War  service  chevrons. 
Fourth— Wound  chevrons. 
The  first  and  second  medals  wOI  be 
awarded  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  will 
be  a  bronze  cross  with  a  ribbon,  to  be 
awarded  to  any  person  serving  with  the 
army  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations  which 
do  not  justify  the  award  of  the  medal  of 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  will 
also  be  of  bronze,  with  a  ribbon,  and  will 
be  awarded  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  to  the  Government  in  a  duty  of 
great  responsibility  in  time  of  war  in 
connection  with  military  operations. 

The  war  service  chevrons  will  consist 
of  a  gold  chevron  of  standard  material 
and  design,  to  be  worn  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  left  sleeve  of  all  uniform  coats, 
except  fatigue  coats,  by  each  officer  and 
enlisted  man  who  has  served  six  months 
in  the  zone  of  the  advance  in  the  war, 
and  an  additional  chevron  for  each  addi- 
tional six  months  of  similar  service  there- 
after. 

The  wound  chevron  is  a  gold  chevron 
of  pattern  identical  with  that  of  the  war 
service  chevron,  to  be  worn  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  right  sleeve  of  all  uniform 
coats,  except  fatigue  coats,  by  each  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  man  who  has  received  a 
wound  in  action  with  the  enemy  that  ne- 
cessitates treatment  by  a  medical  officer, 
and  an  additional  chevron  for  each  addi- 
tional wound.  Disablement  by  gas  ne- 
cessitating treatment  by  a  medical  offi- 
cer is  to  be  considered  as  a  wound. 


_.  viie  war;  there 
**ii  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  a 
rolving  fund;  the  short  lines  areincluded 
thin  the  Federal  system,  and  compen- 
tion  of  the   railroads   is  provided  for 

the  basis  of  their  average  net  income 
r  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917, 
lounting  approximately  to  $945,000,000 
nually.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
ate  power  of  taxation  of  carriers  shall 

undisturbed,  and  that  the  Interstate 
mmerce  Commission  shall  be  the  final 
biter  of  rates,  in  the  fixing  of  which 
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ur  Soldiers  Insured  for  $ 

Nearly  All  Have  $10,000  Pc 

appended  summary  of  the  work  of  the  War  Risk  Boarc 
by  Lawrence  Priddy,  President  of  the  National  Associatio 


E  act  creating  this  insurance  as 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President  Oct.  6,  1917, 
i  three  separate  and  distinct  provi- 
for  those  in  active  military  ser- 

'amlly    allowances    and    compulsory 

>mpensatIon  for  death  and  disability. 
>tional  life  insurance.  (Meaning 
n  €iddition  to  the  benefits  provided 
the  first  two  headings,  those  who 
may  purchase  additional  life  and 
ty  insurance.)  The  insurance  to  be 
m  the  yearly  renewable  term  »»'»"• 
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disability  insurance  in   addition  to  life 
insurance.    The  rates  for  four  ages  are: 
Govt.  Govt. 

Ag«.  Rate.    Age.  Rate. 

20 (7.68  40 (0.72 

80 8.28  60 13.08 

While  the  premium  paid  by  the  soldier 
is  very  small,  it  is  believed  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  for  those  soldiers  who 
take  part  in  actual  warfare  will  be  about 
$80  per  thousand  per  annum. 

The  preliminary  campaigns  to  induce 
the  soldiers  to  take  out  insurance  were 
not  entirely  successful,  so  on  Dec.  29 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  summoned 
to  Washington  a  group  of  practical  in- 
surance men.  That  group  was  told  that 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  others  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  this  measure  that 
the  benefits  of  this  insurance  should  be 
clearly  and  forcefully  presented  to  all 
soldiers  and  sailors  then  in  the  service, 
and  this  group  was  asked  to  arrange  a 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  this  insurance. 

The  responsibility  for  this  campaign 
was  vested  in  a  smaller  group,  known  as 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Campaign 
Council,  and  they  spent  about  ten  days 


investigating  what  had  been  done,  how 
it  had  been  done,  and  in  planning  a  sell- 
ing campaign  to  be  conducted  with  more 
or  less  uniformity  at  alt  military  and 
naval  stations,  and  this  campaign  was 
launched  Jan.  12.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  received  at  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  427,811  applications  for  a 
total  of  $3,633,213,000,  (an  average  of 
$8,493  per  person.) 

The  records  indicate  that  the  work  done 
was  highly  successful,  for  at  the  close  4^ 
the  campaign,  Feb.  12,  there  had  been 
actually  received  at  the  bureau  1,123,749 
applications  for  a  total  of  $9,189,156,600 
insurance,  and  en  March  6  the  applica- 
tions  received  or  in  transit  totaled  mora 
than  $12,000,000,000,  covering  1,600,000 
persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service. 

In  many  of  the  units  of  the  various 
camps  every  man  has  purchased  the  full 
ten  thousand;  there  are  eight  camps  in 
which  99  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  insured 
by  the  Government,  and  on  Feb.  28  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  in  the 
service  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  average  policy  on  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  was  $9,186. 


War  Activities  of  the  United  States  Navy 

Address  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Asaistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  threw  some  new  light  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Statea  Navy  in  European  waters.    He  taid  in  part: 


THERE  are  two  present  phases  of  naval 
warfare,  the  first  being  the  anti- 
submarine defense  and  second  the 
battleship  fleet.  We  sent  a  few  de- 
stroyers in  April,  1917,  and  kept  sending 
more  during  the  following  months. 
These  destroyers  operated  in  certain 
localities  on  the  other  side,  and  charts 
plotted  to  show  the  sinkings  by  subma- 
rines proved  an  immediate  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  sinkings  in  these  zones. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  ocean  is  alto- 
getiier  too  large  to  cover  as  a  whole 
with  anti-submarine  craft. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sinkings  are  still 


going  on  in  very  great  numbers.  Those 
sinkings  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  a 
small  area  within  a  short  distance  of  land. 
You  would  think  the  Allies  would  be  able 
to  control  this  area,  but  we  have  not  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  equipment  necessary 
to  patrol  all  the  waters  close  to  shore, 
let  alone  further  out.  The  reason  sub- 
marines go  close  to  shore  is  because 
there  they  find  a  concentration  of  ships, 
as  almost  day  and  night  a  continuous 
procession  of  merchant  ships  go  up  and 
out  of  the  English  Channel,  Irish  Chan- 
ner,  &c. 

It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  to  think 
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c*iu  tne  increase  of  patrols. 

le  are  building  a  great  number  of  de- 

troyers,  which   we   hope  to  have   com- 

leted   in  from   ten  to   sixteen   months. 

hat  seems  a  long  time,  but  under  the 

}16  program  the  best  bid  for  completion 

as    twenty-five     months,    and    getting 

3wn  to  ten,  or  even  sixteen,  months  is 

uite   an   achievement.     In   addition   to 

16  destroyers,  we  are  turning  out  other 

rpes.     We  have  turned  out  a  type  of 

sel  which  has  taken  the  officers  by 

rprise.    This  is  called  the  110-foot  pa- 

•ol  boat.     It  is  very  interesting,  built 

*  wood  and  propelled  by  gasoline.     A 

'eat  number  of  these  boats  have  been 

aced   in   commission   already,   and   on 

nr  sea  trips  they  seem  to  have  excel- 

t  sea-keeping  qualities. 

n  fighting  the  submarine  the  depth 
rge    is    very    useful    and    effective, 
se   charges   have   a   small   piece   of 
hanism  which  is  set,  and  when  the 
b  has  descended  to  a  given  depth  it 
explode;  it  can  be  set  to  explode  at 
depth.    The  first  depth  charges  were 
J  of  fifty  pounds,  and  they  would 
a  submarine  only  if  they  went  off 
5t  in  actual  contact.    The  result  was 
hey  had  to  be  increased  in  size,  and 
he  depth  charges  weigh  much  more 
'ifty  pounds,  and  their  area  of  de- 
ion  is  large.    One  interesting  feat- 
f    increasing    the    size    of    depth 
s  was  that  we  had  f/^  '-- 
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So  ready  is  the  British  fleet  that  it 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion  they  had 
given  shore  liberty  to  many  hundreds  of 
men;  then  word  came  that  the  German 


fleet  was  out  and  might  be  cut  off,  and 
within  twenty-two  minutes  the  British 
fleet  was  ready  and  on  the  way  to  the 
scene  of  action. 


Shipbuilding  Difficulties  Overcome 

Mr.    Hurley's   Report   of    Progress 


rriHE  shipbuilding  program  adopted  by 
JL  the  United  States  as  an  urgent  war 
measure  encountered  many  ob- 
stacles, including  those  due  to  the  worst 
Winter  in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  Spring  of 
1918,  however,  has  found  definite  re- 
sults accomplished  in  many  new  ship- 
yards that  have  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Shipping  Board 
on  March  9  showed  that  in  February 
seventeen  vessels  of  120,700  tons  were 
completed  and  put  into  service.  The 
total  was  nearly  twice  that  of  January, 
admittedly  a  bad  month,  when  only  nine 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  79,541,  were 
delivered.  Launchings  more  than  kept 
pace  with  deliveries,  sixteen  ships  of 
112,500  tons  being  put  into  the  water  in 
January,  and  fifteen  of  77,900  tons  in 
February.  Of  the  vessels  completed  in 
February,  fifteen  were  cargo  carriers, 
one  was  a  tanker,  and  one  a  collier. 

Summing  up  the  situation  on  March 
4,  1918,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  said  that  there 
were  then  130  shipyards,  with  700  ways 
and  500,000  men,  occupied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  1,600  ships.  A  Seattle  ship- 
yard had  already  broken  all  world's  rec- 
ords by  launching  an  8,000-ton  steel 
ship  in  sixty-four  days,  and  yards  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  were  preparing  to  beat  the 
Pacific  Coast  record. 

At  the  Hog  Island  yard  of  the  Amer- 
ican International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion the  first  keel  was  laid  on  Feb.  12, 
six  days  ahead  of  schedule  time,  and  on 
Feb.  28,  the  date  set  for  the  second  keel, 
there  were  ways  ready  for  ten  additional 
ships.  A  fuller  account  of  the  Hog  Isl- 
and shipyard,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
will  be  found  under  a  separate  heading. 


On  March  1  it  was  reported  that  vessels 
were  to  come  from  the  plant  of  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  fixed 
in  the  contract  with  the  Government. 
Instead  of  finishing  one  ship  every 
month  the  yard  had  reached  a  stage 
wherein  it  could  finish  one  ship  every 
three  weeks.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  was  incorporated  in  July,  1917, 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
At  that  time  the  175  acres  occupied  by 
the  yard  went  under  six  feet  of  water 
every  time  the  tide  came  in.  Now  they 
have  been  built  up  nine  feet,  and  twelve 
miles  of  railroad  track  have  been  laid. 
Five  thousand  men  will  be  employed 
when  shipbuilding  is  in  full  swing. 

In  a  much  more  advanced  condition  in 
every  respect  is  the  new  shipyard  of  the 
Merchants*  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Bristol,  Penn.,  the  second  of  the  huge 
fabricating  yards  being  built  for  the  con- 
struction of  standardized  steel  merchant 
ships.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  ways 
it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  for  while 
there  are  to  be  fifty  ways  for  building 
ships  at  Hog  Island  and  twenty-eight 
ways  at  the  yard  at  Port  Newark,  at  the 
Bristol  plant  there  are  only  twelve.  The 
Bristol  plant,  however,  is  to  build  the 
largest  ships  of  the  three  yards,  freight- 
ers of  9,000  tons  deadweight  capacity, 
while  7,500-ton  and  8,000-ton  ships  are 
to  be  built  at  Hog  Island,  and  5,000-ton 
vessels  at  Port  Newark. 

The  shipyard  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  on  Newark  Bay,  with  twen- 
ty-eight shipways,  has  thirteen  keels  laid 
of  the  fifty  ships  of  5,000  tons  which  it 
is  under  contract  to  build  before  it  begrins 
work  on  another  contract  of  100  vessels 
of  the  same  size. 

The  important  question  of  housing  the 
armies  of  workers  was  settled  on  March 


^  ^.*  wius  work.  It  does 
)wever,  bear  the  expense  of  the  new 
,     except     at     Government-owned 

owing  President  Wilson's  interven- 
i  the  dispute  between  the  shipyard 
rs  and  the  employers,   (See  Cur- 
History,  March,  1918,  Page  422,) 
ences   were   held    and    differences 
'  adjusted  by  the  United  Brother- 
f  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
id   the   Shipping   Board.     A   new 
of  delay,  due  to  the  attitude  of  la- 
lions,  arose  from  the  shortage  of 
rs.     In    reply    to    an    appeal    for 
"s,  William   L.  Hutcheson,  Presi- 
the    Carpenters'    Brotherhood, 
the  Shipping  Board  on  March  8 
could  expect  no  assistance  from 
ding  up  ship  construction  un- 
ci p"  demands  had  been 

merican  merchant  fleet  was  in- 
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Heroic  Rescue  by  American  Nava 
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Mathews,  ship's  cook;  J.  Newman,  sea- 
man, and  T.  F.  Troue,  seaman. 

The  Glenart  Castle  sank  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  destroyer,  although 
far  distant,  picked  up  a  wireless  mes- 
sage and  hurried  to  the  scene,  where  she 
searched  the  sea  for  survivors.  The  first 
survivor  was  sighted  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — a  lone  man  on  a  raft.  In  the 
submarine-infested  waters  it  was  impos-* 
sible  for  the  destroyer  to  halt  and  launch 
boats.  She  threw  a  line  to  the  survivor, 
but  he  was  so  weak  that  he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  line  and  was  carried  as- 
tern of  the  destroyer  and  severely  cut 


by  her  propellers.    He  managed  to  climb 
back  on  the  raft. 

The  destroyer  circled  the  scene  and  as 
it  passed  the  raft  again  Quartermaster 
Cole  jumped  overboard,  succeeded  in 
swimming  to  the  raft  and  brought  the 
man  back  to  the  destroyer.  He  was  a 
fireman,  Jesse  White  of  Southamptoiu 
He  died  later  on  board  the  destroyer, 
which  continued  her  search,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  sighted  three 
more  groups  of  survivors  clinging  to 
rafts  and  wreckag^e,  all  of  whom  were 
similarly  rescued.  The  survivors  were 
landed  in  Wales. 


The  World's  Greatest  Shipyard 

Created  to  Meet  Demands  of  War 


ONE  of  the  romances  of  America's 
participation  in  the  war  is  the 
establishment  within  a  few  months 
of  some  of  the  greatest  shipyards  in  the 
world,  one  of  them  being  actually  the 
largest  yet  called  into  existence  in  any 
country.  This  is  the  Hog  Island  yard,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  near  Philadelphia. 
Here,  on  a  tract  of  land  860  acres  in  ex- 
tent, the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  a  subsidiary  con- 
cern of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration, has  created  what  is  virtually  a 
city  so  large  that  it  requires  a  water 
system  as  large  as  that  serving  Minne- 
apolis, and  as  much  electric  power  as  is 
consumed  by  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  waterfront  site  and  adjacent  prop- 
erty which  now  comprise  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  were  acquired  by  the  American 
International  at  $2,000  an  acre  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  a  contract  was  drawn  up 
to  build  the  yard.  The  American  Inter- 
national, together  with  Stone  &  Webster, 
the  engineering  and  contracting  firm 
whose  senior  partner  is  President  of  that 
corporation,  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$21,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
yard,  but  this  was  increased  to  $35,000,- 
000  after  the  Shipping  Board  decided 
that  most  of  the  ships  to  be  built  should 
be  larger  and  speedier  than  originally 
planned  in  the  contract. 


Owing  to  quarrels  among  members  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  necessitated 
drastic  reorganization,  the  contract  was 
not  signed  till  Sept.  13,  1917,  and  a  start 
on  constructing  the  yard  was  not  made 
till  Oct.  1.  Not  much  progress  was 
made  before  the  severest  Winter  ever  re- 
corded on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  in- 
tervened and  made  operations  almost  im- 
possible. During  this  inclement  weather 
there  was  one  week  when  seven  times  as 
many  new  workmen  were  taken  to  the 
island  as  all  the  men  at  work,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  force  was  no  larger 
than  at  the  beginning.  This  "labor 
turnover  "  of  700  per  cent,  was  the  worst, 
but  there  were  several  other  weeks  when 
it  amounted  to  300  per  cent,  or  more, 
and  100  per  cent,  of  men  quitting  in  a 
week  was  below  the  average.  At  last, 
however,  by  a  process  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  a  labor  force  was  created  able 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  corporation 
and  carry  the  work  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  contract  received  by  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
was  for  120  ships,  totaling  935,000  tons — 
50  of  7,500  tons  each,  with  a  speed  of 
eleven  knots  and  each  costing  $1,100,000; 
70  of  8,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  sixteen 
knots,  costing  $1,600,000  each;  a  total 
for  the  120  ships  of  $167,000,000. 


.^,  viigmally  swamps 

sand  dunes,  is  now  well  paved,  with 

Bnty-two  miles  of  railroad  track,  all 

ited   with    electricity,    so   that   work 

be  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as 

day. 

if ter  the  initial  difficulties  were  over- 
le,  progress  was  greatly  accelerated, 
I  the  first  keel,  scheduled  to  be  laid 
Feb.  18,  was  actually  in  place  six  days 
!ad  of  that  date.  Subsequent  keels 
e  also  been  laid  ahead  of  schedule 
e. 

(ome  idea  of  Che  vastness  of  the  enter- 
may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
facts   and   figures:    Approximately 
0  shops  and  factories  throughout  the 
'^d  States,  employing  350,000  men, 
manufacturing  the  parts  of  the  ves- 
which  require,  for  example,  75,000,- 
eet  of  lumber,  400,000  tons  of  steel, 
570   boilers.     At   Hog   Island   the 
)  parts  of  each  ship  are  assembled, 
in   turn   indicates   the  number  of 
t  cars  required  to  convey  the  fab- 
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Life  of  the  Former  Czar  in 

ken  delegates  from  all  over  Russia  assembled  at  Pe 
Constituent  Assembly,  {which  was  never  held,)  t 
gave  a  correspondent  the  following  sketch  of  the  di 
family: 

people  of  Tobolsk  exhibited  a  lively  curiosity  reg 
arrived  there,  but  this  gradually  evaporated,  and  n 
ition  to  the  former  Czar  of  all  fi--  '^ 


M    I.*- 


1i^« 


Blockade  of  Germany  Complete 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  Stops  the 
Flow  of  Supplies  Through  Neutral  Countries 


iTPIHE  completion  of  the  blockade  of 
I  Germany,  made  possible  by  Amer- 
JL  ica's  entry  into  the  war,  was  dis- 
closed in  the  annual  report  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  submitted  to  President 
Wilson  on  Feb.  24,  1918.  That  board,  of 
Vfrhich  Vance  McCormick  is  Chairman,  is 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  em- 
bargo policy  in  regard  to  exports  and  im- 
ports and  of  various  other  measures  to 
prevent  trading  with  the  enemy.  It  wields 
the  powerful  economic  weapons  which 
have  made  the  British  blockade  immeas- 
urably more  effective  than  before  Amer- 
ica became  a  belligerent,  completing  in 
fact  the  plan  of  economic  strangulation 
which  the  British  Government  had  been 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war. 

Such  supplies  as  the  Central  Powers 
may  now  be  able  to  obtain  from  Russia, 
Rumania,  and  the  Ukraine  will  mitigate 
the  gn^ip  of  the  Atlantic  blockade,  but 
those  countries  have  little  to  give.  The 
blockade  is  still  a  sharp  weapon,  and  the 
United  States  has  given  it  its  new  edge. 
While  this  country  has  only  gradually 
been  developing  as  a  military  factor, 
through  the  War  Trade  Board  prompt 
and  effective  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  field  of  commercial,  financial,  and 
industrial  activity  to  make  the  Central 
Powers  feel  the  full  weight  of  having 
America  as  an  enemy. 

When  the  policy  of  temporary  embar- 
goes was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
on  July  15,  1917,  Germany  was  obtaining 
from  the  neutral  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fats  to 
supply  a  full  ration  to  2,500,000  men. 
Foodstuffs  and  fodder  imported  into 
those  countries  from  the  United  States 
alone  made  possible  such  wholesale 
traffic.  From  that  time  onward  the  ex- 
ports of  fats  from  the  neutral  countries 
of  Northern  Europe  were  steadily  re- 
duced until  they  reached  a  negligible 
quantity,  so  that  in  February,  1918,  it 


was  calculated  that  Germany  had  avail- 
able less  than  a  fifth  of  the  former  sup- 
ply. This  reduction  was  reflected  in  the 
steady  diminution  of  the  German  fat 
ration  and  in  the  desperate  efforts  of 
the  Central  Powers  to  obtain  supplies  of 
fats  from  other  sources.  The  total  food 
exports  from  the  Northern  European 
neutrals  to  the  Central  Powers  were  re- 
duced by  from  65  to  85  per  cent.  This 
result  was  pointed  to  in  the  report  as 
the  most  important  obtained  by  the  em- 
bargo policy  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  neutral  nations. 

By  using  the  embargo  policy  as  a 
potential  weapon  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  secure  control  for  Great 
Britain  and  itself  of  1,650,000  tons  of 
shipping  belonging  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  On  this  point  the  report  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  says: 

In  November,  1917,  we  became  party  tx) 
Great  Britain's  tentative  agreement  with 
Norway,  as  a  result  of  which  action  on 
our  part  1,400,000  tons,  dead  weight,  of 
Norwegian  shipping  were  chartered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

An  agreement  with  Sweden  gives  U8 
the  use  for  three  months  of  tonnage  es* 
tlmated  at  250,000  tons,  dead  weight,  which 
had  not  theretofore  been  employed  In 
service  useful  to  us. 

DUTCH  SHIPS  SEIZED 

Holland  was  notified  on  March  14 
that  the  United  States  and  British  Gov- 
ernments intended  to  take  over  all  Dutch 
ships  in  their  ports,  to  be  compensated 
for  and  returned  after  the  war;  the  ton- 
nage aggregated  about  600,000.  For 
seven  months  Holland  had  delayed  ac- 
ceptance of  a  proposal  from  the  two  Gov- 
ernments by  which  that  country  was  to 
be  supplied  with  food  and  fuel,  provided 
the  ships  lying  idle  were  leased  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Holland 
appeared  willing  to  agree,  but  Germany 
threatened  to  torpedo  any  Dutch  ships 


,   w«.ii/t;u  atates  and  Great 
tain,  are  being  replaced  by  compre- 
sive  agreements  regulating  trade.    It 
I  announced  at  Washing^ton  on  Feb.  22 
t  a  complete  economic  agreement  with 
rway  had  been  reached,  but  the  terms 
e  not  yet  been  made  public.     In  the 
e  of  Switzerland  an  agrreement  has 
Q  concluded,   assuring  to  the   Swiss 
periodic    receipt    of    a    stipulated 
Q   ration  and  of  other  articles  re- 
red  to  maintain  the  economic  exist- 
e  of  the  people  of  Switzerland.    The 
ss  Government  secured  this  conces- 
t  by  giving  satisfactory  assurances 
inst  exportation  to  the  Central  Pow- 
of  the  imported  foodstuffs  and  other 
'ies,  and  by  agreeing,  in  certain  other 
tts,  to  limit  trading  with  the  Gen- 
Powers. 

e  general  policy  of  the  War  Trade 

I  is  summed  up  in  the  principle  of 

Ting  the  food  and  other  vital  wants 

itral  peoples,  under  carefully  con- 

1  agrreements,  so  as  "  to  prevent 

suffering  in  those  countries  and  to 

t  them  from  falling  under  the  eco- 

power  of  the  enemy,"  while  con- 

for  the  United  States  and  its  as- 

in  the  war  "  such  commodities 

required  to  maintain  adequately 

lomic  life  of  the  several  nations 

arry  out  their  war  programs." 

^ar  Trade  Board  effects  its  pur- 

»ugh  a  system  of  licpnc^*-  - 
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648,000,000  pounds.  Oats  exports  for  the 
three  and  one-half  years  totaled  212,751,- 
000  bushels,  com  24,310,000  bushels,  and 
rye  3,618,000  bushels.  Exports  of  fresh 
beef  amounted  to  443,484,000  pounds  in 
the  three  and  one-half  years,  while  ex- 
ports of  butter  totaled  29,000,000  pounds, 
cheese  103,500,000  pounds,  and  condensed 
milk  126,000,000  pounds.  Cottonseed, 
linseed,  and  other  oil  products  and  by- 
products to  be  used  for  feeding  cattle 
totaled  611,000,000  pounds. 


A  serious  food  famine  in  the  Entente 
countries  was  averted  only  by  the  rigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  concentrating  transportation 
facilities  and  conserving  food  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption.  In  thus  pre- 
'  venting  a  crisis  that  might  have  caused 
a  breakdown  in  the  Entente  countries, 
the  Food  Administration,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Rail- 
roads Board  have  all  played  important 
parts. 


A  Review  of  the  U-Boat  Campaign 

Address  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes 

First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty 
[Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,   March  5,  1918] 


ON  the  whole,  naval  warfare  during 
the  last  year  has  proceeded  in- 
creasingly in  our  favor.  It  has 
continued  chiefly  to  test  the 
strength  between  the  enemy  submarine 
and  the  measures  we  and  our  allies  have 
taken  for  combating  that  menace. 

[Sir  Eric  stated  that  30  per  cent,  of 
the  losses  of  merchant  ships  was  account- 
ed for  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
conditions  there  had  been  more  difficult 
to  meet  than  in  the  Atlantic,  the  re- 
sources having  been  less  adequate  and 
success  against  the  submarine  less  satis- 
factory.] 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  as 
our  resources  improved  we  would  be  able 
to  turn  our  attention  more  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  recently  went  to  Rome  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Naval  Committee 
and  also  inspected  the  naval  establish- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean,  including 
those  of  the  Greek  Navy.  British  naval 
officers  are  assisting  the  Greeks  in  the 
reorganization  of  their  navy,  which  is  al- 
ready co-operating  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  rendering  valuable  service. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Rome 
was  representative  of  all  the  allies  with 
naval  forces  in  European  waters.  It  ac- 
cepted fully  the  anti-submarine  propos- 
als put  forward  by  Vice  Admiral  Cal- 
thorpe,  British  Commander  in  Chief  in 
the  Mediterranean.    It  agrreed  we  should 


forthwith  adopt  and  adapt  to  the  Medi* 
terranean  the  same  measures  which  have 
given  success  in  the  waters  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  the  main  anti-submarine 
operations  decided  on  will  be  undertaken 
under  Vice  Admiral  Calthorpe's  orders. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  co-opera- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  should  be  extremely  close.  I  wish 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
publicly  to  pay  tribute  to  the  whole- 
hearted and  generous  devotion  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  which  has  gov- 
erned the  action  of  every  representative 
of  the  United  States  Navy  with  which 
we  came  into  contact.  The  personnel  of 
all  ranks  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  officers  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  trend  of  the  figures  of  loss  by 
enemy  action  is  steadily  improving.  The 
loss  to  the  world's  tonnage  during  Feb- 
ruary was  little  over  half  the  loss  in  Feb- 
ruary last  year. 

The  loss  for  the  five  months  ended  in 
February  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  the 
loss  in  the  corresponding  months  the 
year  previous,  although  during  four 
months  of  the  latter  period  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  enemy.  If  during  the  last 
five  months  the  rate  of  loss  had  been 
maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
immediate  preceding  quarter — that  is, 
the    third    quarter    of    last    year — th« 
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The  efforts  of  the  British  Navy 
the  navies  of  its  allies  are  being  steadily 
developed  and  a  large  program  of  anti- 
submarine  craft  and  devices  ia  being 
pushed  forward,  although  the  lag  in  the 
mercantile  shipbuilding  is  reflected  here 
also.  Nevertheless,  we  and  our  allies  are 
now  able  to  devote  more  resources  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  regarded  by  submarine  commanders 
as  a  rest  cure  and  l-appy  hunting  ground. 
The  convoy  system  has  been  greatly  de- 
veloped and  is  a  real  success.  Since  it 
was  adopted  35,000  ships  have  been  con- 
voyed with  very  low  losses. 

One  result  of  the  convoy  system  has 
been  to  drive  the  enemy  closer  to  the 
shore,  thus  rendering  the  open  sea  safer 
for  navigation.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  unrestricted  submarine  war  50  per 
cent,  of  the  losses  occurred  more  than 
fifty  miles  from  land,  and  only  21  pw 
cent,  within  ten  miles  of  the  shore.  To- 
day the  losses  outside  the  fifty-mile  line 
have  fallen  to  1  per  cent.,  while  the  losses 
close  to  land  have  risen  to  61  per  cent. 

This  transfer  of  attacks  nearer  the 
coast  gives  increasing  opportunities  for 
attacking  the  enemy  by  patrolling  sur- 
face craft  and  airplanes,  and  enables  us 
to  salve  many  vessels  which  would  other- 
have  been  lost.     The  improved  sal- 
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plosion  smashed  nearly  all  on  the  star- 
board side  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
rough  sea.  The  ship  sank  in  seven  min- 
utes. 

One  hundred  and  ten  persons  perished 
when  the  French  steamer  La  Dives  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  Feb.  1,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment issued  Feb.  20. 

Two  officers  and  forty-eight  men  were 
lost  in  the  British  armed  mercantile 
cruiser  Calgarian,  which  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  on  March  1.  The  Calgarian, 
17,515  tons,  was  one  of  the  finest  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  British  service.  An 
unusual  feature  of  the  case  was  the  fact 
that  the  ship  was  struck  by  four  tor- 
pedoes, suggesting  that  several  German 
submarines  concentrated  to  make  certain 
of  sinking  it. 

The  Spanish  Government  decided  on 
Feb.  21  to  publish  three  notes  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  relative  to  the  sinking 


of  Spanish  ships  by  submarines  and  the 
invasion  of  Spanish  territorial  waters 
by  U-boats.  The  first  note  took  up  the 
case  of  the  Duca  di  Genova,  and  de- 
manded that  Spanish  territorial  waters 
be  respected.  The  second,  concerning 
the  Giralda,'  demanded  German  recogni- 
tion of  Spain's  right  to  regulate  her 
coastwise  traffic  without  reserve.  The 
third,  concerning  the  Ceferino,  asked  an 
explanation  or  the  information  thus  far 
received  officially  in  Berlin.  A  dispatch 
from  Bilbao  to  Madrid  on  Feb.  26  stated 
that  the  Spanish  steamer  Neguri  had 
been  sunk  by  a  submarine.  Her  crew 
was  landed  on  Ferro  Island,  one  of  the 
Canary  group.  The  Neguri  was  the 
fifth  Spanish  vessel  torpedoed  by  sub- 
marines in  as  many  weeks. 

The  month  brought  a  completed  death 
roll  of  Americans  lost  in  the  Tuscania,  the 
sinking  of  which  was  described  in  these 
pages  a  month  ago.    The  total  was  212. 


Progress  of  the  War 

Recording  Campaigns  on  All  Fronts  and  Collateral  Events  From 
February   16,  1918,  Up  to  and  Including  March  17,  1918 


UNITED  STATES 

A  National  Labor  Conference  Board,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  capital  and 
labor,  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson  to  lay 
down  a  basis  of  relations  during  the  war. 
The  first  conference  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  Feb.  25. 

Announcement  was  made  March  8  that  an 
economic  agreement  with  Spain,  provid- 
ing that  General  Pershing  should  get 
mules,  army  blankets,  and  other  mate- 
rials In  that  country  in  return  for  cotton, 
oil,  and  other  commodities,  had  been 
signed  in  Madrid.  France  was  also  a 
party  to  the  agreement,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  supplying  her  army. 

A  complete  economic  agreement  was  reached 
with  Norway  on  Feb.  22. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  decree  made  public 
March  6,  authorized  four  new  decorations 
for  bravery,  service,  or  wounds  in  the 
war  against  Germany. 

Secretary  Baker  arrived  in  France  March 
10  to  confer  with  General  Pershing  and 
to  Inspect  the  American  forces. 

Vlaam  for  the  division  of  the  country  into  ten 
munition  sones  to  push  production  were 


announced  by  the  War  Department  on 
March  10,  and  a  leading  business  man 
was  appointed  from  each  section  to  be 
District  Chief  of  the  Production  Division 
of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  casualties  among  the  American  expedi« 
tionary  forces,  as  announv^od  by  the  War 
Department  on  March  17,  reached  a  total 
of  1,850. 

The  Daylight  Saving  bill,  setting  the  nation's 
clocks  ahead  one  hour,  bt-ginning  March 
31,  passed  its  final  legislative  stages  on 
March  IC  and  went  to  the  President  for 
signature.  The  measure  provided  that  the 
clocks  should  bo  turned  back  again  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  October.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  change  would  save  $40,« 
000,000  in  the  nation's  lighting  expenditure. 

SUBMARINE   BLOCKADE 

Dover  was  bombarded  by  a  German  sub- 
marine Feb.  10.  One  child  was  killed  and 
several  persons  were  injured. 

British  losses  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  10  in- 
cluded twelve  ships  of  over  1,600  tons; 
for  the  week  ended  Feb.  23,  eighteen;  for 
the  week  ended  March  2,  twelve,  and  for 
the  week  ended  March  9,  fifteen. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR 


kllllne  eight  persons.  On  sfarch  10  they 
caused  sereral  fires  by  dropping  bombs 
on  the  Daimler  Motor  Works  and  other 
objectives  at  Stuttgart.  On  March  12  they 
raided  Coblenz.  and  on  March  13  they 
dropped  bombs  on  munitions  plants  and 
barracks  at  Freiburg.  ZeveibrUeken  was 
raided  March  16,  and  on  March  IT  they 
bombed  Kaiseralaulern. 
Nancy    was    bombed    by    the    Germans    on 

Feb.  27. 
Paris  was  raided  on  the  night  of  March  8 
and  thirteen  peraona  were  kllleil  and  fifty 
hurt.  Another  raid  occurred  on  the  night 
of  March  11,  when  thirty-four  persons 
were  killed  by  bomba.  aevcnty-nlne  were 
injured,  and  alxty-six  suffocated  In  a 
panic  at  a  subway  entrance.  Pour  Ger- 
man machines  were  brouKht  down  and 
fifteen  raiders  killed  or  made  prisoner. 
German  aircraft  crossed  tho  Kent  coast  ot 
the  Thames  estuary  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
16  to  bomb  Iiondon.  Eleven  persons 
were  killed  and  four  Injured.  A  raid  on 
DoVLr  was  repelled  by  British  piiots. 
■Fifteen  persons  were  kllied  and  thirty- 
eight  injured  in  a  raid  on  the  noit  eve- 
ning, and  a  third  oonaecutlve  raid  was 
made  on  the  night  of  Feb.  IS.  but  the 
Germans  were  driven  off  and  there  were 
no  casualties.  This  was  Iho  one  hun- 
dredth raid  on  London.  On  the  night 
of  March  7  eleven  persons  were  kllied 
and  forty.aljt  injured  in  London.  Domba 
were  dropped  on  Hull  March  12,  and  one 
woman  died  of  ahock.  The  northeast 
coast  of  Fnsland  was  again  raided  on  the 
night  of  Starch  IS.  EMve  persons  were 
killed  and  nine  injured. 

In  the  drat  ten  days  of  March  British  avi- 
ators destroyed  thirty-nine  German  air- 
planes and  brought  down  forty  others  out 
ot  control  on  the  western  front. 

Two   brltiah   seaplanes   destroyed   one   Ger- 
man   seaplane   and   downed   another  In  a 
battle  over  the  North  Sea  on  Mai-ch  U. 
NAVAL  RECORD 

The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  WoK  returned 
to  Kiel  on  FoU.  24  after  sinking  cloven 
vessels  In  a  fifteen  months"  raid  in  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  Spanish  ship  Igotz-Mcndl,  with  a 
German  prize  crew  on  board,  was 
driven  ashore  near  tho  Skaw  Lishlhousc, 
and  twenty-two  prisoners,  Including  two 
Americans,  were  taken  off.  The  ship 
was  interned  by  the  Danes,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Germany  protested  to  the  Dan- 
ish Government. 

Two  Russian  transports  were  attacked  and 
aank  by  German  destroyers  after  a  fight 
south  of  Aland  Islands  on  March  7. 

TIw  RosBlsn  fleet  at  Odessa  withdrew  to 
Bepastopol  on  the  entry  of  the  Germans 
Into  Odessa. 

RUSSIA 

Ovnan  forces  began  a.  new  Invasion  of 
BtusU   on    Fob.    IS,    the    day   when   the 


armistice  agreement  between  Russia  and 
the  Central  Powers  expired.  The  next 
day  the  Bolshevist  Government  issued  a 
etatemcnt.  signed  by  L,cnina  and  Trotiky. 
announcing  that  Russia  had  been  forced 
to  sign  a  peace  dictated  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  at  Brest- 
Lltovsk.  The  German  terms  Included  the 
retention  of  Folond.  Uthuanla,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Moon  lalond.  Within  a  few 
days  the  Germans  had  occupied  Dvinsh, 
Lutsk,  MIn.ik,  and  Rovno.  and  many  im- 
portant cities  In  Esthonia.  Resistance 
was  ordered   by   tho   Rolshevlst  Govern- 

declared  In  a.  state  of  siege.  The  next 
day,  Feb.  23,  Germany  made  a  new  offer 
of  peace,  calling  for  the  cession  ot  more 
territory  and  the  demobiiixatioD  of  the 
army  and  navy.  At  the  same  time  her 
armies  continued  to  advance.  On  Feb. 
23  they  occupied  Walk,  on  Feb.  2o  they 
took  Reval,  and  on  Feb.  SI  tbey  occupied 


Turkey  began  an  offensive  In  the  Caucasus 
on  Feb.  23  and  occupied  Flatana.  Tliree 
days    later    the    Turks    occupied    Trebl- 

The  Bolshevist  Government  announced  on 
Feb.  2i  that  Germony's  peace  terms  had 
been  accepted.  The  treaty  was  signed 
at  Brest- LI  to  vsk  on  March  3,  Russia 
cedinR  Batum.  Kurs.  and  Ardahan  to 
Turkey.  Leon  Trotzky.  the  Bolshevist 
Foreign  Minister,  resigned  because  of  a 
disagreement  over  the  peace  terms. 

The  AU-Ruasla  Congress  of  Soviets,  which 
met  at  Moscow  March  H,  voted  to  ratify 
the  treaty  in  spite  of  a  message  sent  to 
them  hy  President  Wilson  express  InK 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  people.  Ger- 
many announced  that  German  commis- 
sions with  the  power  of  veto  would  be 
appointed  to  the  Russian  Ministries  to 
control  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement. 
The  Caucisua  Government  Issued  a  state- 
ment refusing  to  Indorse  the  treaty  ba- 
cnuse  of  the  cession  of  territory  to  Tur- 
key, and  declared  that  pence  with  Turkey 
could  be  signed  only  by  the  Caucasus 
Government.  The  Moscow  Congress  also 
authorized  the  creation  of  an  army  of  both 
sexes,  exi>ressed  a]>]>reciatlon  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  message,  and  approved  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Moscow. 

Japan  and  China  signified  their  willingness 
to  Intervene  in  Siberia  for  the  protection 
of  allied  Interests.  A  clash  between  tho 
Hazlmallsts  and  the  Japanese  occurred  at 
Blaguvleshtchensli,  capital  of  the  Amur 
province,  on  March  IG,  and  160  Japanese 
were  murdered. 

General  Scmenoff  led  a  movement  of  the 
Cossacks  In  Siberia  to  redeem  the  country 
from  the  Bolshevlkl  and  the  Germans. 

Intense  fighting  occurred  In  Ukraine  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevlkl.  The 
Germans  captured  Kolenkowti  On  Feb.  2fi, 
and  on  Morch  2  they  look  Kiev. 


w^taiy  of  pf^ace  had 
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my,  and  the  next  day  it  was  reported 
It  the  Finnish  Government  had  asked 
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Military   Events  of  the  Month 

From  February  13  to  March  17,   1918 

[I3BL-ED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  Wak  DEPARTMENT  IN  WEEKLY  REPURT9] 

CnRBENT  History  Maga2ine  herewith  preacuta  fire  tceekly  reports,  bcginnmg 
with  the  iteek  ended  Feb.  iO,  I91S,  issued  by  the  United  States  War  Dcpartnunl, 
giving  the  official  review  of  viilitary  operations  on  all  fronts. 

few  casualties.  A  snial]  American  pa< 
trol,  while  scouting  in  No  Man'a  Lard, 
was  ambushed  by  the  enemy. 

The  weather  was  very  rainy  during: 
the  first  part  of  the  week  and  our 
troops  were  busy  manning  the  pumps 
in  an  effort  to  keep  their  trer?hes  dry. 
Later  olear  weather  prevailed  and  hos- 
tile aircraft  made  frequent  flights  to 
reconnoitre  our  positions.  A  marked 
improvement  in  our  anti-aircraft  bar- 
rage is  reported.  Artillery  duels  took 
place  and  the  Germans  showered  our 
lines  with  gas  sheila,  which,  however, 
caused  no  casualties  owing  to  efficient 
gas-mask  protection. 

AMERICANS  UNDER  nRE 

In  Champagne  units  of  American  ar- 
tillery participated  in  an  engagement 
undertaken  by  French  forces.  This  op- 
eration was  the  most  important  of  the 
week  in  the  west.  After  very  careful 
artillery  preparation,  during  which  our 
batteries  co-operated  usefully,  French 
infantry  advanced  to  the  assault  south- 
west of  the  Butte  du  Mcsnil,  along  a 
front  of  about  1,400  yards.  The  French, 
succeeding  in  pcnetratinff  the  German 
positions,  broke  through  the  second  and 
reached  the  third  German  line.  During 
this  brisk  attack  the  French  destroyed 
many  enemy  shelters,  inflicted  much 
damage  to  enemy  positions,  besides 
bringing  back  150  prisoners. 

Other  successful  raids  were  under- 
taken by  French  detachments  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  cast  of 
Rheima,  in  Upper  Alsace  and  elsewhere. 
In  all,  the  French  drove  forward  twelve 
very  fortunate  reconnoissanco  undertak- 
ings along  different  parts  of  the  line. 

German  units  were  also  active.  Their 
attempts  to  reach  the  French  lines  were 


While  there  have 
been  outwardly  no 
new  developments  in 
the  military  situa- 
tion in  the  west  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
both  the  enemy  and  the  Allies,  after  ex- 
tensive preparations,  which  have  been 
silently  and  systematically  carried  on, 
are  ready  for  battle.  The  Germans  have 
recently  withdrawn  a  number  of  their 
veteran  west  front  units  from  the  first- 
line  trenches  and  are  busily  training 
them  in  mobile  warfare. 

According  to  advices  received,  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  hopes  that  by  mass- 
ing a  large  number  of  these  picked  shock 
battalions,  which"  have  been  intensively 
trained,  they  may  deliver  a  crushing 
blow.  The  bulk  of  the  German  forces 
are  now  assembled  in  the  west.  But  a 
large  number  of  these  units  are  wholly 
untrained  in  the  method  of  western  front 
warfare,  which  differs  radically  from 
that  conducted  along  other  fronts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  German  higher  command 
realizes  fully  that  their  forces  will  meet 
with  far  more  dilTicult  tactical  obstacles 
than  any  hitherto  encountered  by  an  at- 
tacking army.  A  break  through  was 
possible  in  Russia  only  after  the  morale 
of  the  Russians  had  been  undermined; 
the  same  was  true  in  Italy,  and  we  wit- 
nessed how  speedily  the  Italian  line  was 
mended. 

Daring  the  week  there  has  been  much 
activity  of  a  minor  character  along  the 
entire  western  front.  In  Lorraine  a 
segment  of  the  line  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  our  forces.  Along  our  front 
patrol  encounters  were  numerous.  The 
G«rmims  undertook  a  raid  against  our 
posItlonB  and  succeeded  in  inflicting  a 
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Is  not  8H  yet  clear  what  preparations  the 
Sussians  are  making  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  the  Ras- 
stan  forces,  it  is  difficult  to  presage  what 
effective  opposition  they  may  be  able  to 
place  in  the  path  of  the  invaders.  It  is 
reported  that  Russian  units  are  concen- 
tilting  at  Vitebsk,  150  miles  southeast  of 

While  no  major  undertakingB  were  re- 
corded in  the  west,  yet  the  entire  front 
was  the  scene  of  hard-driven  assaults  of 
a  minor  character. 

AMERICAN  PATROLS  ACTIVE 

Our  own  forces  are  taking  an  increaa- 
higly  important  part  in  the  operations. 


in  No  Man's  Land,  which  were  s 
fully  carried  through. 

At  the  time  our  detachments  were  com- 
ing up  into  the  trenches  they  were  tinder 
heavy  hostile  shellfire;  nevertheless,  our 
men  made  their  way  to  their  stations 
without  confusion  or  casualties.  It  ia 
useful  to  note  that  our  forces  now  in 
action  in  this,  one  of  the  most  active 
sectors  of  the  entire  French  front,  have 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 

During  the  week  General  Pershing 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Amer- 
ican sector  northwest  of  Toul.  He  visited 
all  of  our  first-line  trenches,  obserm- 
tion   posts,   battery   emplacements,   and 


AMBRICAK    TROOPS    OCCUPY 


Last  week  we  recorded  the  participation 
of  our  artillery  in  the  very  successful 
thmst  made  by  the  French  in  the  region 
of  the  Butte  du  Mesnil,  This  week  the 
presence  of  our  infantry  in  a  very  im- 
portant area  of  the  Chemin  des  Daraes  is 
reported.  Here  our  patrols  have  been 
outside  our  barbed  wire  and  have  under- 
taken  a  number  of  scouting  expeditions 


other  points  of  interest.  During  the  two 
days  spent  on  this  tour  the  Commander 
in  Chief  came  in  close  contact  with  the 
men  in  the  trenches,  heard  their  com- 
ments or  complaints,  and  noted  carefully 
all  suggestions  offered  to  better  the  con- 
dition and  welfare  of  our  troops  in  action. 
Our  men  who  have  completed  their 
first  period  of  duty  in  the  trenches  have 
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The  third  month 
of  relative  quies- 
cence on  the  western 
front  has  come  to  a 
close.  Daring  this  period  both  belligerent 
groups  have  been  massing  their  forces. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  enemy  con- 
tinues to  bring  up  fresh  units.  Owing  to 
transportation  difficulties  this  has  been 
a  slow  and  laborious  process. 

The  allied  war  council  is  now  in  con- 
tinaons  session,  assuring  complete  unity 
and  flexibility  of  control. 

The  British  have  extended  their  front. 


Our  own  forces  have  taken  over  a  sec- 
tor northwest  of  Toul.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  our  detached  units  are  in  ac- 
tion in  Champagne. 

The  momentum  of  battle  is  increasing. 

We  have  but  to  note  the  occun-encea  of 
the  past  week  in  our  own  sector  in  Lor- 
raine in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  is 
tsking  place  on  an  even  larger  scale  along 
the  entire  western  front. 

Patrols  have  been  very  active.  Early 
hi  the  week  the  enemy  made  two  attempts 
to  reach  our  lines,  but  was  driven  off  by 


machine-gun  fire.  On  March  1  the  enemy 
developed  a  sharply  driven  attack.  After 
a  short  struggle  the  hostile  detachment 
was  repulsed. 

The  Germans  are  now  using  gas  along 
our  front.  Our  men  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  this  weapon.  Our  gas  masks 
are  efficiently  protective.  Our  artillery 
was  very  busy  shelling  enemy  dispositions 
and  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  gun 
and  mortar  emplacements. 

Important  troop  movements  took  place 
behind   the    German   lines    opposite   our 

In  spite  of  the  low  visibility,  hostile 
aircraft  continued  active  and  made  fre- 
quent incursions  over  our  lines. 

In  the  region  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
lively  encounters  took  place.  A  French 
raid  against  the  German  outposts,  in 
which  a  number  of  American  volunteers 
participated,  was  very  successfully  car- 
ried through. 

No    important    engagements    occurred 

along  the  French  frant,  which  was  less 

active  than  during  the  preceding  period. 

COUP  DE  MAIN  BY  FRENCH 

On  Feb.  24  the  French  executed  a 
coup  de  main,  destroying  hostile  defen- 
sive works  and  shelters  near  Aspach  in 
Upper  Alsace.  Small  raids  in  Cham- 
pagne and  Lorraine  were  also  recorded. 

The  enemy  was  active  in  the  vicinity 
of  Avocourt  and  Les  Eparges,  and  was 
driven  back  while  attempting  to  react  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Butte  du  Mesnil  and 
the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

Artillery  duels  Were  insistent  along  the 
entire  front,  flaring  up  with  peculiar  in- 
tensity in  the  Verdun  salient  and  Upper 
Alsace, 

Along  the  British  front  the  Germans 
were  more  alert.  They  made  numerous 
attempts  to  reach  the  British  lines,  and 
their  raids  were  partially  successful  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ypres-Eoulers  rail- 
way and  along  the  Yser;  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  Passchendaele  and  in  the  Cam- 
brai  area  repeated  assaults  were  driven 
off. 

The  boldest  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  enemy  during  tiie  week  took  place 
north  of  Dixmude.  Here,  after  pro- 
longed artillery  preparations,  the  enemy 
endeavored  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the 
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ing  on  Rheims,  the  other  in  Alsace,  in 
front  of  LvmSville.  The  Alliea,  while  as- 
Euming  an  alert  defensive,  are  resting 
content  with  allowing  the  enemy  to  break 
the  strength  of  his  assaults  against  their 
impregnable  line. 

The  morale  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish forces  has  never  been  better.    They 
are  keenly  anxious  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  confident  of  their  superiority. 
AMERICANS  ON  FOUR  SECTORS 

Our  own  forces  have  been  constantly 
engaged.  The  scope  of  their  activities 
ia  being  daily  extended.  The  number  of 
our  detachments  in  the  line  is  iiicreasing. 
We  now  have  troops  in  the  trenches  at 
four  separate  points. 

At  dawn  on  March  5  the  enemy  at- 
tempted a  strong   raid  against  one  of 


ing  apparatus,  which  was  captured  and 
lat«r  brought  into  our  lines.  During 
this  attack  the  liquid  fire  reached  a 
trench  segment  which  contained  none  of 
our  men,  and  little  damage  was  inflicted. 
Our  own  patrols  are  continuously  out  on 
scouting  missions,  keeping  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  enemy. 

In  our  Toul  sector  the  Germans  are 
carrying  on  extensive  preparations,  con- 
tinuing to  bring  up  fresh  units  and  ac- 
cumulating material,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  undertaking  more  extensive  op- 
erations. 

FRENCH  SURPRISE  ATTACK 

During  the  period  under  review  the 
French  along  their  front  have  remained 
relatively  inactive.  However,  they  car- 
ried out  a  very  successful  surprise  at- 


AMERICANS    HOLD    SEVERAL    MILES    OP    TRENCHES 
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our  advance  posts  further  south.  This 
thrust  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the 
enemy.  Our  casualties  were  slight  and 
no  prisoners  or  missing  were  reported. 
The  French  General  commanding  this 
sector  congratulated  our  commander  on 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  our  troops 
repulsed  the  assaulting  columns. 

We  now  hold  four  and  a  half  miles 
of  the  battle  front  in  our  principal  sec- 
tor. 

On  March  7  the  enemy,  making  use 
of  liquid  fire,  advanced  to  the  assault 
against  our  trenches.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  weapon  has  been  tried  out 
agabiflt  oar  men.  The  assaulting  column 
ma  Tepn  d  and  the  Germans  were 
1  xo  abandon  the  flame-throw- 


tack  east  of  the  Meuse  against  the  ene- 
my positions  in  the  Calonne  trenches. 
The  French  forces,  on  a  frontage  of 
some  1,200  yards,  advanced  to  a  depth 
of  600  yards  and  were  able  to  reach  the 
German  fourth-line  positions.  The  enemy 
counterattacked  in  force  on  the  French 
left  flank,  but  was  repulsed  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  French  brought  in  over 
150  prisoners. 

French  units  drove  the  Germans  from 
positions  where  they  had  recently  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pom- 
pelle,  southeast  of  Rheims.  By  a  fortu- 
nate stroke,  the  French  were  able  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  and  regain  complete 
control  of  their  old  line. 

During  the  last  seven-day  period  the 
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assaulted  by  the  enemy,  but  the  Portu- 
gese troops  held  their  ^ound  firmly 
and  drove  off  the  attacking  column. 

As  indicative  of  the  intense  air  activ- 
ities which  now  prevail,  214  enemy  air- 
craft were  brought  down  during  last 
month  on  the  western  front.  The  Allies 
lost  only  eighty-eight  machines  on  all 
fronts,  while  the  enemy  is  credited  with 
the  loss  of  273. 

ITALIAN  FRONT 

In  the  Italian  theatre  heavy  snow  in 
the  mountain  area  has  prevented  further 
operations.  Artillery  duels  were,  how- 
ever, lively  from  the  Astico  to  the  Bren- 
ta,  and  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Grappa  to  the  Piave. 

The  Italian  front  remains  temporarily 
quiet.  Advices  indicate  that  the  enemy 
contemplates  taking  the  offensive  in  the 
mountain  area,  possibly  in  an  effort  to 
debouch  through  the  Val  Lagarina  into 
the  plain.  We  may  look  for  increased 
activity  in  this  theatre,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  develop  spontaneously  when  prepa- 
rations have  been  completed  and  weather 
conditions  are  more  favorable. 

In  the  meantime,  Italian  forces  have 
now  fully  recovered  from  their  losses  of 
the  campaign  of  last  Autumn.  Their 
cadres  are  reorganized,  and  the  Italian 
armies  are  operating  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  British  and  French  divisions 
now  at  the  front  in  Italy. 

INVASION  OF  RUSSIA 

In  Russia  the  situation  is  changing 
v/ith  eruptive  rapidity.  The  Germans 
continue  to  advance  inland.  The  lists 
tabulated  by  the  enemy  of  terrain  capt- 
ured, of  guns,  stores,  and  other  war  ma- 
terial taken,  grow  daily  more  volumi- 
nous. 

In  Finland  the  Germans  are  operating 
in  conjunction  with  the  White  Guards 
against  the  Red  Guards,  and  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  line  north  of  Tammerfors 
and  Viborg.  The  Germans  have  landed 
on  the  Aland  Islands,  which  they  will 
probably  use  as  a  base  for  an  invasion  of 
Finland. 

The  German  invasion  of  Russia  is  in 
full  swing.  One  hostile  column,  at  least, 
is  now  meeting  with  some  opposition.  In 
Esthonia  the  Russians  are  holding  off 


the  invaders  in  front  of  Jamburg.  This 
centre,  though  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
has  been  retaken  by  Russian  forces.  Ad- 
vices from  Petrograd  indicate  that  100,- 
000  workmen  have  enrolled  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  are  rallying  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital. 

Petrograd  has  been  bombarded  by  Ger- 
man aircraft.  Two  additional  invading 
columns,  making  eight  in  all,  are  making 
some  headway  along  their  respective 
lines  of  advance.  The  Livonian  column 
has  progressed  about  130  miles  in  five 
and  a  half  days,  capturing  many  pris- 
oners. The  column  advancing  on  Smo- 
lensk has  arrived  on  the  Dnieper  and 
reached  a  point  seventy-eight  miles  from 
this  city.  Two  new  columns  under  Aus- 
trian control  are  bearing  down  through 
Podolia  into  Northern  Bessarabia.  Three 
Russian  infantry  divisions  are  said  to 
have  surrendered  to  the  Austrians. 

In  Siberia  it  is  reported  that  the  ex- 
German  war  prisoners  are  armed  and 
drilling  in  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk,  and 
that  throughout  Siberia  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war  are  being  as- 
sisted by  certain  Russian  elements.  Rail- 
way bridges  east  of  Lake  Baikal  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chita  have  been  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  rumor  of  Japanese 
intervention. 

A  detachment  of  American  engineers 
is  en  route  for  Harbin. 

IN  ASIA  MINOR 

In  Mesopotamia  the  British  are  in 
constant  contact  with  the  Turks  and  have 
taken  a  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hit. 

In  Palestine  the  British  are  pushing 
steadily  forward,  particularly  along  and 
west  of  the  Nablus  road.  Cavalry  en- 
counters east  and  north  of  Jericho  are 
reported. 

In  Macedonia  a  Bulgarian  raid  was  re- 
pulsed southwest  of  Seres,  and  inter- 
mittent artillery  action  is  noted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monastir. 


Week  Ended 
March  15 
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RUSSIA'S    CAPITULATION 

Story  of  the  New  German  Invasion,  With  Events 

Attending  the  Signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty — 

Germans  in  Finland  and  the  Ukraine 


IN  an  official  proclamation,  issued  on 
Feb.  10,  1918,  the  Petrograd  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  war  without 
sigrning  "an  annexationist  treaty." 
Simultaneously,  complete  demobilization 
of  the  Russian  troops  on  all  fronts  was 
decreed.  The  Bolsheviki  laid  down  their 
arms  in  a  manner  new  in  international 
relations.  Four  days  later  Leon  Trotzky, 
who  headed  the  Russian  peace  delegation, 
reported  to  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Councils  on  the  results  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations.  He 
stated  that  Russia's  withdrawal  from  the 
war  was  genuine,  and  that  it  implied  the 
annulment  of  all  agreements  with  her 
allies.  The  committee  approved  Trotz- 
ky's  policy,  and  expressed  its  confidence 
that  the  workers  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary would  not  allow  a  new  of- 
fensive against  the  workers  of  Russia. 
The  text  of  the  official  withdrawal  was 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  Current 
History  Magazine. 

The  "  no  war,  but  no  peace  "  declara- 
tion of  the  Petrograd  Government  was 
received  in  Germany  with  much  suspi- 
cion. Both  in  Government  circles  and  in 
the  press  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
Trotzky's  step  ended  the  armistice,  but 
did  not  end  the  war.  Dr.  Richard  von 
Kiihlmann  had  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  that  if  no 
peace  treaty  was  sigrned,  Russia  would 
still  be  at  war  with  Germany.  The  fact 
that  one  of  the  parties  had  demobilized 
its  armies  did  not,  he  believed,  change 
the  situation.  On  Feb.  14,  the  Berliner 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  a  German  daily  in- 
spired from  high  army  circles,  wrote  in 
effect: 

For  us  the  state  of  war  remains,  and  the 
fact  of  our  possession  of  occupied  eastern 
territory  remains,  too.  •  •  •  The  army 
command  stands  by  the  point  of  view 
that  BO  long  as  the  Russian  €k)vemment 


does  not  produce  proofs  that  it  wishes 
peace  earnestly  and  honestly,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  brin?  sruarantees  for  that, 
and  so  long  as  evil  agitation  is  carried  on 
among  German  troops  by  Russian  offlcera 
under  orders  of  the  Russian  Army  com- 
mand, the  situation  can  only  produce 
further  hostilities. 

Other  papers  declared  the  Russian  de- 
mobilization order  to  be  a  sham  manoeu- 
vre. They  reported  that  this  order  was 
quickly  rescinded  and  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki were  busy  organizing  a  large  Red 
Army.  The  news  was  circulated  that 
the  Bolsheviki  were  arresting  Germans 
in  Russia  by  wholesale  and  holding  them 
as  hostages. 

NEW  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA 

On  Feb.  15  it  was  reported  that  Ger- 
many had  resolved  to  resume  military 
operations  against  Russia.  The  decision 
had  been  reached  at  a  conference  of  the 
chief  German  military  and  political  lead- 
ers, including  the  Emperor.  An  official 
German  statement  declared  Russia's  ac- 
tion of  Feb.  10  equivalent  to  a  denounce- 
ment of  the  truce  signed  on  Dec.  15.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Army  Headquarters  an- 
nounced that  the  armistice  on  the  Great 
Russian  front  expired  at  noon  Monday, 
Feb.  18.  Germany  had  now  a  free  hand 
in  the  East. 

Austria-Hungary  showed  no  eager- 
ness to  renew  the  war  against  Northern 
Russia.  The  general  tone  of  the  Vien- 
nese press  was  one  of  opposition  to  the 
reopening  of  hostilities  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. It  was  pointed  out  among  other 
things  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  no  longer 
bordered  on  Russia,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  called  to  interfere  in  Russian  affairs. 
A  Vienna  dispatch  dated  Feb.  18  an- 
nounced that  ''an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  whereby,  in  the  event  of  mili- 
tary action  being  necessary,  the  German 
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tures  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  We  beg 
you  to  grive  us  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  message  and  inform  us  if  it  has  been 
received  promptly.  We  also  beg  you  to 
reply  in  Russian. 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSA- 
RIES. 

A  messenger  carrying  the  authentic 
capitulation  telegram  was  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  Dvinsk,  but  the  Germans  did 
not  hasten  to  declare  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  Russian  proposal.  The  situa- 
tion remained  uncertain  till  the  end  of 
the  week.  Meanwhile  the  invasion  con- 
tinued almost  unopposed.  The  German 
detachments  moved  swiftly  eastward,  in 
four  armies,  and  on  Feb.  21  were  sev- 
enty miles  northeast  of  Riga.  They  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  9,000  prisoners, 
including  an  army  and  a  number  of  di- 
visional commanders,  with  enormous 
quantities  of  booty. 

Esthonia  was  occupied,  and  in  the 
south  the  Germans  came  into  touch  with 
the  Ukrainian  troops.  On  Feb.  23  the 
Turkish  Army  began  an  offensive  in  the 
Caucasus.  The  Russian  regular  troops 
fled  in  disorder,  blocking  the  roads  and 
leaving  ruin  and  destruction  in  the  wake 
of  their  retreat. 

TARDY  CALL  TO  ARMS 

In  these  circumstances  the  Bolshevist 
authorities  called  on  the  people  to  resist 
the  invaders  and  organize  a  guerrilla 
warfare,  if  necessary.  "  The  duty  of 
Russian  workmen  and  peasants,"  said  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  People's  Com- 
missaries on  Feb.  22,  "  is  defense  to  the 
death  of  the  republic  against  the  masses 
of  bourgeoisie  and  imperialists  of  Ger- 
many." The  proclamation  urged  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

First— All  the  forces  in  the  country  in 
their  entirety  must  place  themselves  at 
the  service  of  the  defense  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Second—All  the  councils  of  workmen's 
and  soldiers*  revolutionary  organizations 
must  enter  into  the  compulsory  defense 
of  each  position  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood. 

Third— Organizations  on  railways  and 
the  Soviets  connected  therewith  are 
obliged  with  all  their  strength  to  check 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  profit  by  the 
equipment  of  lines  of  communication.  In 
their  retreat  they  must  destroy  the  rail- 
ways and  blow  up  the  stations.    All  roll- 


ing stock  and  locomotives  must  be  sent 
eastward  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  without  delay. 

Fourth— Corn  and  provisions  In  general 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  valu- 
able property  when  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  must 
then  be  destroyed.  The  local  Soviets  must 
see  that  these  decisions  are  carried  out 
and  the  responsibility  fallo  upon  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

Fifth— Workmen  and  peasants  of  Petro- 
grrad,  Kiev,  and  all  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  on  the  line  of  the  new  front  must 
raise  battalions  to  dig  trenches  under  di- 
rection of  the  military  Socialists. 

Sixth— All  members  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men, 
must  enter  these  battalions  under  sur- 
veillance of  the  Red  Guards  and  in  case 
of  resistance  must  be  shot. 

Seventh— All  institutions  which  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  the  revolution 
on  the  defensive  and  pass  to  the  side  of 
the  German  bourgeoisie,  or  which  have 
a  tendency  to  profit  by  the  invasion  of 
the  imperialistic  masses  in  order  to  over^ 
throw  the  authority  of  the  Soviets,  must 
be  closed.  Directors  of  and  collaborators 
with  these  institutions  who  are  capable  of 
work  must  mobilize  themselves  to  dig 
trenches  and  engage  in  other  defensive 
works. 

Eighth— Foreign  agents  and  speculators 
are  counted  as  revolutionary  agritators, 
and  German  spies  must  be  shot  at  sight. 
The  Socialist  Fatherland  is  in  danger. 
Long  live  the  national  social  revolution! 

Another  official  proclamation  declared:] 

We  agrreed  to  sign  peace  terms  at  the 
cost  of  enormous  concessions  in  order 
to  save  the  country  from  final  exhaustion 
and  the  ruin  of  the  revolution.  Once  more 
the  German  working  class,  in  this  threat- 
ening hour,  has  shown  itself  insufficiently 
determined  to  stay  the  strong  criminal 
hand  of  its  own  militarism.  We  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  German  imperialism  until  a  revolution 
changes  or  cancels  them. 

The  German  Government  is  not  hasten- 
ing to  reply  to  us,  evidently  aiming  to 
seize  as  many  important  positions  in  our 
territory  as  possible.  The  enemy  has  oc- 
cupied Dvinsk,  Werder,  and  Lutsk,  and 
is  continuing  to  strangle  by  hunger  the 
most  important  centres  of  the  revolution. 

We  even  now  are  convinced  firmly  that 
the  German  working  classes  will  rise 
against  the  attempts  of  the  ruling  classes 
to  stifle  the  revolution,  but  we  cannot 
predict  with  certainty  when  this  will 
occur.  The  German  imperialists  may 
hesitate  at  nothing  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  councils 
and  taking  the  land  from  the  peasants. 

The    Conmiissaries    call    on    all    loyal 
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taken  at  4:30  Sunday  morning,  [Feb.  24, 
1918,]  the  Conncila  and  People's  Com- 
misBaries  have  decided  to  accept  Ger- 
many's peace  terms  and  will  send  a  dele- 
gation to  Brest-Litovsk."  The  Bolshe- 
viki  elected  a  new  peace  deputation, 
which  included  only  one  member  of  the 
former  commission,  and  the  envoys,  ac- 
companied by  military  and  naval  repre- 
sentatives, left  for  Brest-Litovsk  to  sign 
the  pact.  The  delegates  were  M.  Zino- 
vieff ,  President  of  the  Petrograd  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates; 
■  M.  Aleyxieff,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
A^cnlture,  and  M.  Sokolkokoff. 

Speaking  before  the  Reichstag  on  Feb. 
26,  Count  von  Hertling,  Imperial  German 
Chancellor,  declared  that  peace  with  Rus- 
sia was  well  in  sight.  Prior  to  that.  Count 
Czemin,  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  in- 
formed the  Russian  Government  that 
Austria- Hungary  was  ready,  jointly  with 
her  allies,  to  bring  the  peace  negotia- 
tions to  the  desired  end.  Nevertheless, 
the  German  Government  gave  no  formal 
reply  to  the  Russian  acceptance  of  the 
peace  terms  and  refused  to  grant  the  ar- 
mistice which  the  Russians  hoped  would 
be  automatically  restored  by  Russia's 
surrender. 

"  Resistance  becomes  the  principal  task 
of  the  revolution,"  concluded  the  Russian 
official  statement  which  announced  the 
German  refusal  to  grant  an  armistice.  As 
Hie  counter-revolutionary  character  of  the 
German  aggression  became  more  mani- 
fest, and  as  one  important  base  after  an- 
other fell  into  their  hands,  the  will  to 
resist  asserted  itself  more  strongly  and 
the  peace  mood  rapidly  waned. 

NEW  DEFENSE  MOVEMENT 
The  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  consisted 

mostly  of  Workmen's  Delegates,  took 
matters  into  its  hands,  and  the  city  work- 
ers, especially  the  proletariat  of  Petro- 
grad, became  the  backbone  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  revolution.  Never  since  the  March 
revolution  had  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
shown  more  signs  of  military  activity. 
Detachments  of  Red  Guards  were  being 
dispatched  to  the  front  and  volunteers 
for  the  new  revolutionary  army  hur- 
riedly enrolled  and  drilled.     It  was  re- 


ported that  fully  nine- tenths  of  the 
workmen  had  enlisted  in  the  "  Red 
Army,"  and  that  the  Viborg  and  Old 
Petrograd  districts  alone  gave  90,000 
volunteers.  Other  elements,  moved  by 
patriotism,  joined  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
young  army  officers  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  seen  at  the  head  of  Red  battalions. 
Presently  the  invasion  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  military  promenade.  The  first  se- 
rious resistance  the  Germans  encoun- 
tered was  at  Pskov,  sixty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Petrograd,  on  Feb,  26.  The 
following  day  the  Teutons  were  forced 
by  the  Russians  to  retire  near  Orsha. 
But  on  the  same  day  Pskov  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  and  Petrograd  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
allied  representatives  left  Petrograd  at 
this  time,  and  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment began  the  removal  of  the  State 
archives  to  Moscow. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Army  was  great- 
ly hampered  by  the  regular  troops,  which 
refused  to  fight,  and  fled  in  panic,  loot- 
ing and  pillaging  the  towns  they  trav- 
ersed.    The  Soviet  detachments  had  the 
double  task  of  disarming  the  demoral- 
ized soldiers  and  of  fighting  the  aggres- 
sors.    They   fought  doggedly,  knowing 
that  the  Germans  would  give  them  no 
quarter.    According  to  a  Bolshevist  state- 
ment, the  Germans  announced  that  all 
the  Red  Guards  would  be  hanged  or  shot. 
Another  proclamation  issued  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissaries  declared  that  the  in- 
vaders were  arresting  the  Soviets,  and 
concluded  with  these  words:  "May  the 
blood  shed  in  this  unequal  struggle  fall 
on  the  heads  of  the  German  Socialists, 
who  are  allowing  the   German  work- 
men to  be  ranked  among  the  Cains  and 
Judases." 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  also  carrying  on  war 
against  the  Cossacks  and  Ukrainians  in 
the  south.  They  defeated  Kaledin's 
forces  and  occupied  Rostov-on-Don  and 
Novocherkassk.  They  also  engaged  the 
rearguard  of  Komilov's  troops,  and  as- 
sisted  the   Ukrainian   Bolsheviki. 

On  March  2  the  Petrograd  Govern- 
ment received  from  the  Russian  peace 
delegation  at  Brest-Litovsk  a  dispatch 
asking  for  a  train  to  Toroshaets,  "  es- 


I  lArg«   force."      contains  >  milliMi  popolatkni.    If  the  new 

ptei|>reted   by      treaty  caaet^s^ata  remain  in  foree  after 

i>  nta  from      the  war,  tlie  great  Bussian  Empire  will 

D  sent  by  Le-      be  reduced  prartkaUj  to  tbe  size  of  tbe 

mediaeral  Principality  of  Mosfovy. 

GERHAirrS   PEACE  TERMS 

Tbe  bomiliating  terms  of  peace  im- 
posed on  RoEsia  by  the  CeDtral  Poi>ers 
wer«  formally  accepted  by  the  Bolshe- 
vist GoTeminent  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Pwv- 
llater  message  Soviet  Congrees  held  at  Moscow  on 
I  different  March  14-16,  ISIS.  The  actioo  was  taken 
le  envoys  had  under  the  influence  of  tbe  Prenuer, 
^  treaty  with-  Nikolai  Lenine,  and  over  the  protest  of 
|in  view  of  tbe  the  Foreign  Mimster,  Leon  Trotzky,  who 
s  might  only  had  been  the  chief  figure  in  the  original 
Ithat  the  Ger-  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk. 
Jry  operations  The  peace  treaty  accepted  by  the  Bol- 

poed.    There-      shevist    delegates    under    German    pres- 
1  train,  ex-      sure  at   Brest-Litovsk  on   March   3,  of 
fly  upon  sign-      which  an  official  summary  is  printed  in 
succeeding  pages,  provided  that  ratifica- 
I  Germans  an-       tion    was   required    within    a    fortnight, 
;  had  ceased      Trotzky  opposed  the  treaty  and  was  not 
I  of  the  peace      a  delegate  at  the  final  peace  conference, 
ire  of  6,300      He  was   displaced  as   Foreign  Minister 
2,400  guna,      on  account  of  his  opposition  to  tbe  treaty, 
I  vehicles,  800      being    succeeded     by     M.     Tchitcherin. 
J  quantities  of      Trotzky  did  not  attend  the  Pan-Soviet 
feval.  Dorpat.      Corgress    at    Moscow.     He    was    made 
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Peter  the  Great  had  removed  his  Gov- 
•emment  from  Moscow  to  the  new  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 

The  Pan-Soviet  Cong^ress  numbered 
1,164  delegates,  the  majority  being  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  workmen  drawn  large- 
ly from  Bolshevist  constituencies,  princi- 
pally in  European  Russia's  industrial 
centres,  with  very  few  delegates  repre- 
senting the  peasants,  the  so-called  bour- 
geoisie, (merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
business  men,)  or  the  professional 
classes;  of  the  1,164  delegates  732  were 
outspoken  followers  of  Lenine;  there 
were  thirty-eight  Social  Revolutionaries, 
representing  the  moderate  Socialists.  M. 
Sverdloff ,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  presided. 

Premier  Lenine  made  the  principal 
speech  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty, 
which  had  previously  been  indorsed  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  almost  unani- 
mous vote. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  MESSAGE 

A  telegram  from  President  Wilson  was 
read  at  the  opening  session.  It  was  as 
follows : 

**  May  I  not  take  advantage  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets 
to  express  the  sincere  sympathy  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  for 
the  Russian  people  at  this  moment  when 
the  German  power  has  been  thrust  in  to 
interrupt  and  turn  hack  the  whole  strug^ 
gle  for  freedom  and  substitute  the  wishes 
of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  people 
of  Russia? 

**  Although  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is,  unhappily ,  not  now  in  a 
position  to  render  the  direct  and  effec- 
tive aid  it  would  wish  to  render,  I  beg  to 
assure  the  people  of  Russia  through  the 
congress  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  every 
opportunity  to  secure  for  Russia  once 
more  complete  sovereignty  and  independr- 
ence  in  her  own  affairs  and  full  restora- 
tion to  her  great  role  in  the  life  of  Europe 
and  the  modem  world, 

'*  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  with  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  attempt  to  free  themselves  for- 
ever from,  autocratic  government  and  be- 
come the  masters  of  their  own  life, 

(Signed)     "  WOODROW  WILSON." 

Washington,  March  11,  1918. 


The  message  was  telegraphed  to  the 
American  Consul  General  at  Moscow  for 
delivery  to  the  congress. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  sent  the 
following  cablegram: 

To  the  AU-Ru38ian  Soviet,  Mosoao: 

We  address  you  in  the  name  of  world 
liberty.  We  assure  you  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  pained  by  every 
blow  at  Russian  freedom,  as  they  would 
be  by  a  blow  at  their  own.  The  American 
people  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  in  their  struggle  to  safeguard 
freedom  and  realize  its  opportunities. 
We  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  how  we 
may  help. 

We  speak  for  a  great  organized  move- 
ment of  working  people  wno  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  We  assure  you  also  that  the 
whole  American  Nation  ardently  desires 
to  be  helpful  to  Russia  and  awaits  with 
eagerness  an  indication  from  Russia  as 
to  how  help  may  most  effectively  be  ex- 
tended. 

To  all  those  who  strive  for  freedom  we 
say:  Courage!  Justice  must  triumph  if  all 
free  people  stand  united  against  autoc- 
racy!   We  await  your  suga^estions. 

American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy. 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President. 

Cablegrams  of  similar  import  were 
sent  by  a  large  convention  of  Russian 
workmen  held  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
American  Security  League. 

President  Wilson's  message  was  read 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  congress. 
On  the  next  day  the  congress  adopted 
the  following  resolution  in  reply: 

The  congress  expresses  its  gratitude  to 
the  American  people,  above  all  to  the  la- 
boring and  exploited  classes  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sympathy  expressed  to  the 
Russian  people  by  President  Wilson 
through  the  Congress  of  Soviets  in  the 
days  of  severe  trials. 

The  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  Re- 
public of  Soviets  takes  advantage  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  communication  to  express 
to  all  peoples  perishing  and  suffering 
from  the  horrors  of  imperialistic  war  its 
warm  sympathy  and  firm  belief  that  the 
happy  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
laboring  masses  of  all  countries  will 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  capitalism  and  will 
establish  a  socialistic  state  of  society, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  securing  Just 
and  lasting  peace  as  well  as  the  culture 
and    well-being    of    all    laboring    people. 


lenine  was  mistaken.  A  later  message 
sented    the    situation    in    a   different 
it.     It  appeared  that  the  envoys  had 
Dived  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  with- 
discussing  its  contents,  in  view  of  the 
t  that  further  deliberations  might  only 
ke  matters  worse  and  that  the  Ger- 
is  refused  to  cease  military  operations 
il  the  pact  was  duly  signed.     There- 
a  the  delegation  asked  for  a  train,  ex- 
ting  to  leave  immediately  upon  sign- 
the  treaty. 

y  March  3,  when  the  Germans  an- 

Qced  that  their  advance  had  ceased 

iccount  of  the  signing  of  the  peace 

ty,  they  reported  the  capture  of  6,800 

m  officers,  57,000  men,  2,400  guns, 

I  machine  guns,  motor  vehicles,  800 

aotives,  and  enormous  quantities  of 

tions  and  supplies.     Reval,  Dorpat, 

Narva  were  occupied;   also  Pskov, 

zk,  and  Borisso^;  Kiev,  the  capital 

craine,  was  in  their  possession,  and 

Ically  all  of  Russia  lying  west  of  a 

beginning  at  Narva  on  the  Gulf  of 

id,  seventy  miles  west  of  Petrograd 

unning  almost  due  south  to  Kiev. 

ced  under  German  domination  the 

ces  of  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania, 

lia,  and  Livonia;  the  outlying  isl- 

n  the  Gulf  of  Finland  were  later 

Mi.    [The  text  of  the  treaty  will  be 

following  this  article.] 

new  treaty  dispossessed  Russia  of 
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Peter  the  Great  had  removed  his  Gov- 
ernment from  Moscow  to  the  new  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 

The  Pan- Soviet  Congi*ess  numbered 
1,164  delegates,  the  majority  being  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  workmen  drawn  large- 
ly from  Bolshevist  constituencies,  princi- 
pally in  European  Russia's  industrial 
centres,  with  very  few  delegates  repre- 
senting the  peasants,  the  so-called  bour- 
geoisie, (merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
business  men,)  or  the  professional 
classes;  of  the  1,164  delegates  732  were 
outspoken  followers  of  Lenine;  there 
were  thirty-eight  Social  Revolutionaries, 
representing  the  moderate  Socialists.  M. 
Sverdloff ,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  presided. 

Premier  Lenine  made  the  principal 
speech  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty, 
which  had  previously  been  indorsed  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  almost  unani- 
mous vote. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  MESSAGE 

A  telegram  from  President  Wilson  was 
read  at  the  opening  session.  It  was  as 
follows : 

**  May  I  not  take  advantage  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets 
to  express  the  sincere  sympathy  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  for 
the  Russian  people  at  this  moment  when 
the  German  power  has  been  thrust  in  to 
interrupt  and  turn  back  the  whole  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  substitute  the  wishes 
of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  people 
of  Russia? 

^*  Although  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is,  unhappily ,  not  now  in  a 
position  to  render  the  direct  and  effec- 
tive aid  it  would  wish  to  render,  I  beg  to 
assure  the  people  of  Russia  through  the 
congress  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  every 
opportunity  to  secure  for  Russia  once 
more  complete  sovereignty  and  indepcndr 
ence  in  her  own  affairs  and  full  restora- 
tion to  her  great  role  in  the  life  of  Europe 
awi  the  modem  world, 

^  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  with  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  attempt  to  free  themselves  for- 
0ver  from  autocratic  government  and  be- 
001116  the  masters  of  their  own  life. 

(Signed)     "  WOODROW  WILSON." 
WatiMhgton,  March  11,  i9i8. 


The  message  was  telegraphed  to  the 
American  Consul  General  at  Moscow  for 
delivery  to  the  congress. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  sent  the 
following  cablegram: 

To  the  AU-Rus8ian  Soviet,  Moboojo: 

We  address  you  in  the  name  of  world 
liberty.  We  assure  you  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  pained  by  every 
blow  at  Russian  freedom,  as  they  would 
be  by  a  blow  at  their  own.  The  American 
people  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  in  their  struggle  to  safeguard 
freedom  and  realize  its  opportunities. 
We  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  how  we 
may  help. 

We  speak  for  a  great  organized  move- 
ment of  working  people  wno  are  devoted 
to  tlie  cause  of  freedom  and  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  We  assure  you  also  that  the 
whole  American  Nation  ardently  desires 
to  be  helpful  to  Russia  and  awaits  with 
eagerness  an  indication  from  Russia  as 
to  how  help  may  most  effectively  be  ex- 
tended. 

To  all  those  who  strive  for  freedom  we 
say:  Courage!  Justice  must  triumph  if  all 
free  people  stand  united  against  autoc- 
racy!   We  await  your  suggestions. 

American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy. 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President. 

Cablegrams  of  similar  import  were 
sent  by  a  large  convention  of  Russian 
workmen  held  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
American  Security  League. 

President  Wilson's  message  was  read 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  congress. 
On  the  next  day  the  congress  adopted 
the  following  resolution  in  reply: 

The  congress  oxpressos  its  gratitude  to 
the  American  people,  above  all  to  the  la- 
boring and  exploited  classes  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sympathy  expressed  to  the 
Russian  people  by  President  Wilson 
through  the  Congress  of  Soviets  in  the 
days  of  severe  trials. 

The  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  Re- 
public of  Soviets  takes  advantage  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  communication  to  express 
to  all  peoples  perishing  and  suffering 
from  the  horrors  of  imperialistic  war  its 
warm  sympathy  and  firm  belief  that  the 
happy  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
laboring  masses  of  all  countries  will 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  capitalism  and  will 
establish  a  socialistic  state  of  society, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  securing  Just 
and  lasting  peace  as  well  as  the  culture 
and    well-being    of    all    laboring    people. 
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point,  had  been  reached  where  *'  yes  "  or 
"  no  **  had  to  be  said,  and  on  March  3 
peace  was  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk. 
On  March  16  it  was  ratified  by  a  compe- 
-tent  assembly  at  Moscow. 

If  in  the  telegrram  from  Washington  it 
was  thought  fit  to  express  to  the  Con- 
greas  assembled  at  Moscow  the  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  at  a  moment  when, 
as  it  says,  the  German  power  obtruded 
itself,  in  order  to  bring  success  to  the 
battle  for  freedom,  then  I  put  that 
calmly   aside  with   the   rest.    •    •    • 

We  have  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated, and  do  not  contemplate,  opposing 
the  Justified  wishes  and  endeavor  of 
Russia  to  be  liberated.  As  I  said  on 
Nov.  29,  we  desire  for  that  sorely  tried 
land  s.  speedy  return  to  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  state  of  affairs,  and  we  deeply 
deplore  the  terrible  conditions  which 
.  have  made  their  appearance  in  many 
places. 

Among  the  Entente  there  is  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  abandon  the  war, 
but  rather  the  intention  is  manifested 
to  continue  this  terrible  combat  till  we 
are  destroyed.  We  shall  not  lose  courage 
on  that  account,  for  we  are  prepared  for 
everything.  We  are  prepared  to  make 
further  sacrifices  and  stand  firm  as  a 
rock  in  our  confidence  in  our  splendid 
army  leadership  and  our  heroic  soldiers. 

NO  DISHONOR  IN  TREATY 

Discussing    the    Russian    treaty,    the 

Chancellor  said: 

It  contains  no  conditions  whatever  which 
dishonor  Russia,  no  mention  of  oppressive 
war  indemnities,  no  forcible  appropriations 
of  Russian  territory.  A  number  of  the 
border  States  have  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Russian  State  in  accordance 
with  their  own  will,  which  was  recognized 
by  Russia.  In  regard  to  these  States  we 
adopt  the  standpoint  formerly  expressed 
by  me,  that  under  the  mighty  protection 
of  the  Grcrman  Empire  they  can  give  them- 
selves political  form  corresponding  with 
their  situation  and  the  tendency  of  their 
kultur,  while  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
we  are  safeguarding  our  own  interests. 

In  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Courland  the  Chancellor  said  he  thank- 
fully and  joyfully  had  taken  cognizance 
of  Courland 's  "  desire  to  lean  on  the 
German  Empire,  which,  indeed,  corre- 
sponds to  the  old  cultural  relations."  He 
added  that  he  expected  a  deputation 
from  Lithuania  within  the  next  few  days, 
'after  which  Lithuania  would  likewise  be 
recognized  as  an  independent  State.  In 
Livonia  and  Esthonia  things  were  dif- 
'f^rent.  Under  the  peace  treaty  these 
countries  would  be  policed  by  Germany, 


on  their  own  invitation,  until  security 
was  guaranteed  and  order  restored. 
The  moment  for  a  new  political  orienta- 
tion will  then  have  come  for  these  coun« 
tries,  [the  Chancellor  went  on.]  We  hope 
and  desire  that  they,  too,  will  place  them- 
selves in  close  and  friendly  relationship 
to  the  German  Empire,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  this  does  not  exclude  peaceable, 
friendly  relations  with  Russia. 

FINLAND  AND   UKRAINE 

While  the  congress  was  ratifying  the 
treaty,  the  German  invasion  of  Finland 
and  the  Austro-German  invasion  of  the 
Ukraine  continued  uninterruptedly.  On 
March  20  the  invaders  were  in  possession 
of  Odessa,  Kiev,  and  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Ukraine,  and  were  within 
200  miles  of  Moscow.  The  Turks  re- 
covered Trebizond  and  Erzerum  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  in  full  possession  of 
Trans-Caucasia,  thus  giving  the  Central 
Towers  complete  control  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  invasion  of  Ukraine  by  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  Feb.  9  was  excused  on  the  pretext 
that  the  step  was  taken  at  the  request 
of  the  faction  of  Ukrainians  opposed  to 
the  Bolsheviki. 

INVITING  GERMAN  INVASION 

It  was  announced  on  Feb.  17  that  the 
delegation  representing  the  anti-Bolshe- 
vist Ukrainians  had  handed  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  the  following  declara- 
tion: 

To  the  German  People :  On  Feb.  9  this 
year  we  signed,  in  the  deep  and  ardent 
desire  to  live  in  pieace  and  friendship  with 
our  neiprhbors,  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
States  of  the  Quadruple  -tVlliance  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  this  useless  and  fratri- 
cidal war,  and  wc  united  all  our  strength 
to  one  end,  namely,  to  establish  and  in- 
sure the  life  of  our  own  independent 
State. 

The  joyful  news  of  Feb.  9,  however, 
for  which  the  working  masses  of  our 
people  so  Rreatly  lonj?ed,  has  brought  us 
no- peace  in  our  land.  The  enemy  of  our 
freedom  has  invaded  our  country  for  the 
purpose  once  more,  as  254  years  ago,  to 
subjugate  the  Ukrainian  people  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  Russian  Maximalists, 
who,  a  month  ago,  dispersed  the  All- 
Russian  Constitutional  Assembly  in  Pe- 
trograd,  consisting  almost  solely  of  So- 
cialists, have  now  undertaken,  as  they 
call  it,  a  holy  war  against  the  Socialists 
of  the  Ukraine. 


-^  .ca  aim,  as  earlier 
ni8toiy,  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
dence  of  our  State.  Its  real  and 
ite  objects  lie,  however,  in  the 
e  intentions  and  machinations  of 
who  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
hy  reign  In  the  Uk»^ine,  as  also  of 
who  are  striving  after  the  return  of 
id  despotism. 

•re  the  whole  world  we  declare 
he  Petrograd  Commissioners  of  the 
}  lie  when  they  talk  about  a  rising 
i  people  in  the  Ukraine,  and  that 
lie  when  they  describe  the  Central 
the  Parliament  of  the  Ukrainian 
i's  Republic,  which  consists  of 
lian  Socialists  and  has  carried  out 
iching  social-democratic  reforms,  as 
a  of  bourgeois. 

^etrograd  Commissioners,  who  with 

only  have  stubbornly  defended  the 

f  the   Ukraine,    Poland,   Courland, 

ler  peoples,   have   made   use  of  a 

e  at  Brest-LJtovsk  to  recall  from 

it   the   remnants   of   the   Russian 

r  the  purpose  of  secretly  throwing 

ainst   the   Ukraine  to   rob   us,    to 

stocks  of  corn  to  the  north,  and 

;ate  the  country. 

hen,  after  four  years,  the  rigid 
fallen  which  separated   us  from 
rn  neighbors,  we  raise  our  voice 
n  the  misfortune  of  our  people, 
lee  the  fruits  of  our  own  young 
in  danger,  and  we  fear  for  our 
freedom.    Sanguinary  coUisiona 
in  bands  take  place  daily.     In 
id  at  other  points  we  are  col- 
forces  to  oppose  the  swarma 
sr  anew  pressing  in  from  the 
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tion  of  the  peace  1 
each    party    of    ct 
costs    and    indemn 
State   treaties   and 
change  of  prisoners 
civilians,    and    cor 
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Those  treaties  b 
Russia  which  had  c 
were  to  be  replaced 
responding  to  the  s 
particular,  negotia 
immediately  for  c 
and  meanwhile  trs 
be  regulated  betwc 
a  trade  and  shippir 

Respecting  priva 
laws  wero  ♦- 


RVSSIAS  CAPITVLATIOS 


Finnish  prisonei'S  of  war  in  Germany 
and  German  prisoners  in  Finland  were 
to  be  cxchanf^ed  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, and  deported  or  interned  civilian 
nationals  of  either  side  sent  home. 

Then  followed  stipulations  conccrnin); 
amnesty,  return  or  compensation  for 
merchant  ships,  &c.;  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  relative  to  the  Aland  Isl- 
ands, and  providing  that  fortiflcations 
on   the   islands   should   be   removed   as 


speedily  as  possiiilc,  and  the  pci-mancnt 
non fortification  of  the  islands  regulated 
by  special  Uffrccment. 

Instruments  of  ratification  were  to  ho 
excharif^d  in  Berlin  uh  soon  tm  jiosKible. 
Four  months  after  the  ralificalion  rcj>- 
resentatives  of  the  contiacliaj;  purtieK 
would  meet  in  Berlin  for  the  purjioiie  of 
ncf;otiating  a  supplementary  treaty. 

On  March  14  it  was  announced  that  a 
number  of  AmcricanB,  including  Henry 


^^^^^^■l^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^HrOAiiC    TIMES                          HISTORY                                 ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Han              the           Lettish  representatives  cxpreas  th«  desire 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hk-jinn     who                 ^^^  Lettjsb  people  that  L,ettieh  parts  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^m:lT.L7!l             BalUcum  be  net  torn  asunder  but  ren»Un 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hrepresenta-          perpetually  united.    We  atao  wish  to  «id- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Eompany  of         phaslze            the  Lettish  people  reject  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■d  on  Aland         *^^  "l  electing  one  of  their  own  as  Duke, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  attache  of                  ^''"'''^   ^   ^^""^   ^^''   '^^"^"    Kaiser 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BCJthOlm  lett                       have    the                    confidence    in    his 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■idge  formal          just  and  firm 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■of                           q.jjg  German   Emperor  replied  to  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^Hat.                      offer  in  the  foUowing  terms: 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H'   were                                          ^^^            ereetlnea  sent  in  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                 name            the                        Sute 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hv-Aicro                    ^'^^   ^^'^''    '"*'    ^"^'^    pK-asure.    My    heart 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H>^AlbLK                    is  deeply  moved  and  Is  filled  with  thanks 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hiewsoaoers           '"                           ''°^  *"'^"   granted   me  to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^HewspaperS,           ^^^^    German    blood    and    German  culture 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H)l  the  btate           from    perishing-    God     bless 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  decided  to           upon     which     German     fidelity,      German 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ftnd     to     the                                         German    perseverance    have 

^^^^^^^^^^■uttish                 """^^  ^h^I' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hhe    German          I'he  "  State  Council      was  created  by 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hng  declara-      ^^^  Germans  in  September,                  con- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                         large  land 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Baition     the        other                               the  Germanic 

^^^^^^^^H-eaty  Signed  by  Russia 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hicles         the          fercnce  in  tht-                                   these  ter- 
^^^^^^^^^^J  Russia  and          "^!:ZlZ^J'^f,.T  r,l\LTZTlf  ""I.J^T.h! 
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niple  Alliance  will  be  treated  as  Russian 
warships  in  so  far  as  they  are  within  Rus- 
sian control. 

The  barred  zone  in  the  arctic  continues 
in  force  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  An 
immediate  beginning  will  be  made  of  the 
removal  of  mines  in  the  Baltic  and  in  so 
far  as  Russian  power  extends  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Commercial  shipping  is  free  in  these 
waters  and  will  be  resumed  Immediately. 
A  mixed  commission  will  be  appointed  to 
fix  further  regulations,  especially  for  the 
announcement  of  routes  for  merchant 
ships.  Shipping  routes  are  to  be  kept  per- 
manently free  from  floating  mines. 

Sittitlt  6*  I^^ssia  undertakes  imme- 
diately to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  and 
to  recognize  the  peace  treaty  between  this 
State  and  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  Ukrainian  territory  will  be  im- 
mediately evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops 
and  the  Russian  Red  Guard.  Russia  will 
cease  all  agitation  or  propaganda  against 
the  Government  or  the  public  institutions 
of   the   Ukrainian   People's    Republic. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  likewise  be 
evacuated  without  delay  by  the  Russian 
troops    and    the    Russian    Red    Guard. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Esthonia  follows 
in  general  the  line  of  the  Narova  River. 
The  eastern  frontier  of  Livonia  runs  In 
general  through  Peipus  Lake  and  Pskov 
Lake  to  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the 
latter,  then  over  Lubahner  (Luban)  Lake 
In  the  direction  of  Lievenhof,  on  the 
Dvina. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  be  occupied 
by  a  German  police  force  until  security 
is  guaranteed  by  their  own  national  insti- 
tutions and  order  in  the  State  is  restored. 
Russia  will  forthwith  release  all  arrested 
or  deported  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia  and  guarantee  the  safe  return 
of  deported  Esthonians  and  Livonians. 

Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  will  also 
forthwith  be  evacuated  by  the  Russian 
troops  and  the  Red  Guard,  and  Finnish 
ports  by  the  Russian  fleet  and  Russian 
naval   forces. 

So  long  as  the  ice  excludes  the  bringing 
of  Russian  warships  to  Prussian  ports 
only  small  detachments  will  remain  be- 
hind on  the  warships.  Russia  is  to 
cease  all  agitation  or  propaganda  against 
the  Government  or  the  public  institutions 
in  Finland. 

The  fortifications  erected  on  the  Aland 
Islands  are  to  be  removed  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  A  special  agreement  is 
to  be  made  between  Germany,  Russia, 
Finland,  and  Sweden  regarding  the 
permanent  nonfortification  of  these 
islands,  as  well  as  regarding  their  treat- 
ment in  military,  shipping,  and  technical 
respects.  It  is  agreed  that  at  Germany's 
desire  the  other  States  bordering  on  the 
Baltic  are  also  to  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
matter. 


Slttitlt  ?♦  ^^'*tins  from  the  fact  that 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  are 
free  and  independent  States,  the  contract- 
ing parties  undertake  to  respect  their  po- 
litical and  economic  independence  and 
territorial   integrity. 

SLttitlt  8*    ^''^so'^^rs    of    war    of    both 
sides  will  be  sent  home. 

iSlttfCl^  9*  '^^  contracting  parties  mu- 
tually renounce  indemnifica- 
tion of  their  war  costs — that  is  to  say. 
State  expenditure  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  well  as  indemnification  for  war 
damages — that  is  to  say,  those  damages 
which  have  arisen  for  them  and  their 
subjects  in  the  war  regions  through  mili- 
tary measures,  inclusive  of  all  requisitiona 
undertaken   in   the   enemy  country. 

Sittitlt  10*    I^Jploinfttic     and     Consular 

relations  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  will  be  resumed  imme- 
diately after  notification  of  the  peace 
treaty.  Special  agreements  are  reserved 
relative  to  the  admittance  of  the  re- 
spective Consuls. 

SlttfCl^  ll»    '^^^  prescriptions  contained 

in  Appendices  2  to  5  shall 
govern  the  economic  relations  between  the 
powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and 
Russia — namely,  Appendix  2  for  German- 
Russian,  Appendix  3  for  Austro-Hun- 
garian-Russian,  Appendix  4  for  Bulgarian- 
Russian,  and  Appendix  5  for  Turkish- 
Russian  relations. 

Slttitlt  \2*    '^^®    restoration    of   public 

and  private  relations,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  interned 
civilians,  the  amnesty  question,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  merchant  ships  which 
are  in  enemy  hands  will  be  regulated  by 
separate  treaties  with  Russia,  which  shall 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  present 
peace  treaty,  and  as  far  as  is  feasible 
shall  enter  into  force  at  the  same  time. 

Slttitlt  \3*    ^^^    *^®    interpretation    of 

this  treaty  the  German 
and  Russian  text  is  authoritative  for  the 
relations  between  Germany  and  Russia; 
for  the  relations  between  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Russia,  the  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Russian  text :  for  the  relations  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Russia,  the  Bul- 
garian-Russian text ;  for  the  relations  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  text. 

Slttitlt  14«    '^^®   present   peace    treaty 

will  be  ratified.  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  must  be  exchanged 
as  soon  as  possible  in  Berlin.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  undertakes  at  the  de- 
sire of  one  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
powers  to  exchange  ratifications  within 
two  weeks.  The  peace  treaty  enters  into 
force  on  its  ratification,  in  so  far  as  its 
articles,  appendices,  or  supplementary 
treaties  do  not  prescribe  otherwise. 

The  signatures  of  the  plenipotentia' 
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m  up  demands  of  the  German  ultimatum  and 

ik  on  analogously    to    the    Ukrainian    treaty. 
The  legal  and  political  agreements  cor- 

Isu  of  Ber-  respond    substantially    to    the    proposals 

Id  political  which  were  submitted  at  the  first  sit- 

refers  ting  by  Germany   on   the  basis   of   its 

ling  to  the  ultimatum. 


nd  ■ 

tv.  » 


mce  Russian  Treaties 

iremiers  and  Foreign  Ministers 
.  Britain,  France  and  Italy 

iucd  March  IS  through  the  British  Foreion  Office: 
iPoreigTi  Ministers  of  the  Entente,  assembled  in  London, 
ly  to  take  note  of  the  political  crimes  which,  under  the 

p  been  committed  against  the  Russian  people, 
jrgetting  that  for  four  years  Germany  had  been  fight- 
(f  nations  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  Russian  Gov- 
:redulity  expected  to  obtain   by  persuasion  that 
liad  failed  to  obtain  by  war. 

I  intermediate  armistice  had  not  expired  before  the  Ger- 
1  not  to  alter  the  disposition  of  its  troops,  transferred 
Ji  front,  and  so  weak  did  Russia  find  herself  that  she 
kst  this  flagrant  violation  of  Germany's  plighted  word. 
I  character,  when  "  the  German  peace  "  was  translated 
[involve  the  invasion  of  Russian  territory,  the  destruc- 
i  of  defense,  and  the  organization  of  Rugsian 
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Are  Justice  and  right  going  to  win?  In  so  far  as  the  issue  depends  on  battles  yet  to  come 
the  nations  whose  fate  is  in  the  balance  may  surely  put  their  trust  in  the  armies,  which, 
even  under  conditions  more  difficult  than  the  present,  have  shown  themselves  more  than  equal 
to  the  great  cause  intrusted  to  their  valor. 

Meetings  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  and  Important  political  conferences  under  the 
Presidency  of  Premier  David  Lloyd  George  were  held  In  Downing  Street  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday.  They  were  attended  by  the  Premiers  of  France  and  Italy  and  other  Ministers, 
with  their  military  and  expert  advisers. 


Rumania  Forced  to  Make  Peace 

Terms  of  Preliminary  Treaty  Signed  at  Bucharest 
After  Ultimatum  From  Central  Powers 


A  PRELIMINARY  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Rumania  and  the  Central 
,  Powers  was  signed  March  5,  1918, 
at  Bucharest.  The  signatures  ap- 
pended were  those  of  Foreign  Secretary 
von  Kiihlmann  for  Germany;  Foreign 
Secretary  Czemin  for  Austria-Hungary; 
M.  Montschiloff,  Vice  President  of  the 
Sobranje,  for  Bulgaria;  Talat  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  for  Turkey,  and  M.  Car- 
tentojana  for  Rumania. 

The  treaty  was  forced  by  an  ultima- 
tum, which  was  first  sent  to  the  Ru- 
manian Government  at  Jassy  by  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  on  Feb.  6,  de- 
manding that  peace  negotiations  be  be- 
grun  in  four  days.  The  Rumanian  Cabi- 
net immediately  resigned,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed,  headed  by  General 
Averescu.  The  situation  of  Rumania 
was  desperate,  and  after  fruitless  nego- 
tiations the  terms  imposed  by  the  Central 
Powers  were  accepted.  The  only  alterna- 
tive left  to  the  country,  if  the  conditions 
were  refused,  was  to  submit  to  seizure  by 
the  Central  Powers  and  complete  extinc- 
tion as  an  independent  State. 

A  Crown  Council  was  held  by  the  Ru- 
manian Government  on  March  5,  after 
receipt  of  a  second  ultimatum,  which 
gave  the  kingdom  twenty-four  hours  to 
accept  the  German  terms  or  be  wiped  out. 
The  collapse  of  Russia  had  completely 
isolated  the  smaller  State,  and  it  was 
felt  that  no  other  course  was  left  except 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  Former  Pre- 
mier Bratiano  declared  that  no  nation 
could  accept  terms  so  humiliating,  but  he 
declined  King  Ferdinand's  request  to  as- 


sume his  former  position  as  head  of  the 
Cabinet  and  accept  the  responsibility  for 
refusing  Germany's  terms. 

The  terms  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  as 
reported  from  Bucharest,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

T.—Rumania  cedes  to  the  Central  Allied 
Powers  Dobrudja  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

TI.— The  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance will  provide  and  maintain  a  trade 
route  for  Rumania  by  way  of  Constanza 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Til. — The  rectifications  demanded  by 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  frontier  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  are  ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  Rumania. 

IV.— Economic  measures  corresponding 
to  the  situation  are  conceded  in  principle. 

V. — ^The  Rumanian  Government  under- 
takes to  demobilize  immediately  at  least 
eight  divisions  of  the  Rumanian  Army. 
Control  of  the  demobilization  will  be  un- 
dertaken Jointly  by  the  upper  command 
of  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen' s  army 
group  and  the  Rumanian  chief  army  com- 
mand. As  soon  as  peace  is  restored  be- 
tween Russia  and  Rumania  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  Rumanian  Army  also  will 
be  demobilized  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
required  for  security  service  on  the  Russo- 
Bumanlan  frontier. 

VI.— The  Rumanian  troops  are  to  evacu- 
ate immediately  the  territory  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Monarchy  occupied  by 
them. 

VII.— The  Rumanian  Government  under- 
takes to  support  with  all  its  strength  the 
transport  of  troops  of  the  Central  Powers 
through  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  to 
Odessa. 

VIII.— Rumania  undertakes  Immediately 
to  dismiss  the  officers  of  the  powers  who 
are  at  war  with  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
still  in  the  Rumanian  service.  The  safe 
conduct   of  these   officers   Is  assured   by 
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ers  to  give  up  the  region  through  which 
the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  runs. 

Thus,  with  the  Batum-Baku  region 
passing  from  Russia  to  Turkey  and  the 
Dobrudja  passing  from  Rumania  to  Bul- 
garia, the  Central  Powers  would  control 
a  new  route  to  India,  Persia,  and  the 
provinces  in  Central  Asia,  regardless  of 
whether  they  controlled  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way route  or  not. 

After  the  signing  of  the  preliminary 
peace  treaty  the  Central  Powers  made 


further  demands.  On  March  13  one  of 
these  was  made  by  Austria  for  a  further 
"  rectification  "  of  the  boundary  between 
Rumania  and  Austria-Hungary,  which 
will  alienate  a  further  strip  from  Ru- 
mania and  add  it  to  Austrian  territory. 

It  was  reported  on  March  13  that  the 
allied  diplomatic  missions,  the  American 
Red  Cross  representatives,  and  the 
American  Military  Attach^  in  Rumania 
had  left  for  Odessa  on  March  9;  they 
reached  Moscow  on  March  17. 


The  Modem  Grenadier  and  His  Grenades 

Most  Used  of  All  Trench  Weapons 

Georges  Bourrey,  a. French  writer,  telling  in  Les  Annalea  the  story  of  the  various 
implements  of  modem  war,  gives  this  ludd  account  of  the  latest  models  and  methoda 
in^  the  use  of  grenades.   Translated  for  Current  History  Magazine. 


WAR  in  its  present  form  causes  the 
infantryman  to  need  his  rifle 
sometimes,  his  working  tools 
daily,  and  his  grenades  every  minute. 
Though  he  is  a  fighter,  he  is  also  a 
workman.  With  trench  warfare  now 
adopted  on  all  fronts,  we  no  longer  see 
serried  columns  of  infantry  rushing  to 
the  charge,  with  bayonets  fixed,  flags 
streaming,  and  bugles  sounding.  The 
subterranean  evolution  of  the  war  of  po- 
sition has  gradually  brought  the  lines  of 
opposing  infantry  closer  together,  until 
they  are  separated  only  by  a  few  hun- 
dreds^-or  a  few  tens^-of  yards.  Thus  a 
closer  and  closer  contact  of  the  belliger- 
ents has  been  established  within  the  pro- 
tection of  their  respective  trenches. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  in  seeking 
to  hit  the  enemy  thus  protected,  and  bur- 
rowing deeper  every  day,  the  direct  fire 
of  the  rifle  has  become  ineffective.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  use  arms  with 
a  plunging  fire,  which  can  drop  projectiles 
into  the  enemy  trenches.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  the  throwing — in  a  curved 
trajectory— of  special  projectiles,  such  as 
hand  grenades  or  rifle  grenades;  it  has 
thus  become  possible  to  annihilate  the 
defenders  of  trenches. 

The  grenade  is  X^yong  question  the 
projectile  best  suited  to  short-distance 
fighting.  Hurled  by  the  powerful  muscles 
of  a  soldier  or  by  the  explosion  of  a 


cartridge,  it  is  sure  to  strike  pretty  close 
as  it  "bounds"  from  one  trench  to  the 
other.  After  the  laborious  gropings  of 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  a  grenade  of 
unique  type  was  adopted,  embodying  nu- 
merous improvements  due  to  the  hard 
lessons  of  war.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  this 
modem  grenade  to  the  one  with  a  fuse 
employed  by  the  grenadiers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That 
primitive  weapon,  indeed,  had  quickly 
been  abandoned  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
leaving  only  its  name  to  be  borne  by  the 
crack  regiments  of  French  infantry — 
the  famous  Grenadiers  of  the  Grand 
Army.  Nevertheless,  its  tradition  still 
survived  in  the  modem  army  of  France, 
which  kept  the  grenade  as  the  insignia 
and  emblem  of  its  infantry. 

The  present  hand  grenade,  made  of 
cast  iron  for  the  defensive,  of  composi- 
tion metal  for  the  offensive,  is  ovoid  in 
form  and  is  exploded  by  an  automatic  de- 
vice. It  no  longer  explodes  at  the  point 
of  contact,  by  percussion,  as  did  the  prim- 
itive models;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  off 
while  still  in  the  air,  a  few  seconds  after 
leaving  the  hand  of  the  thrower.  The  in- 
genious arrangement  of  the  automatic 
detonating  apparatus  prevents  it  from 
exploding  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
grenadier's  hand.  This  important  im- 
provement has  made  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent premature  explosions  and  to  avoid 
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The   Brest-Litovsk   Debates 

Verbatim  Report  of  the  Crucial  Session  That 
Preceded  Germany's  New  Invasion  of   Russia 

The  decisive  session  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  conference  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government  was  the  one 
held  on  Feb,  9, 1918.  It  was  at  this  session  that  each  side  summed  up 
its  arguments^  and  that  the  German  delegates  stated  their  final  demands. 
On  the  same  day  the  delegates  from  the  Ukraine  were  signing  a  separate 
peace  elsewhere  in  Brest-Litovsk.  The  following  day  Trotzky  and  his 
Bolshevist  commission  announced  that  they  refused  the  German  terms, 
supplementing  the  refusal  with  the  declaration  that  they  regarded  the 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers  as  ended  without  a  formal 
peace  treaty.  The  armistice  continued  seven  days  longer,  and  then  the 
German  Government  announced  that,  as  no  peace  treaty  had  been  agreed 
to,  the  armistice  was  ended.  At  midnight  on  Feb.  18  the  Gervfian  armies 
resumed  hostilities  and  began  a  rapid  advance  into  Russia.  The  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  9th,  in  which  the  tvhole  issue  had  been  traversed  in  de- 
tail,  were  reported  verbatim,  and  the  text  of  this  report,  as  transmitted 
through  the  wireless  stations  of  the  Russian  Government,  is  herewith 
placed  on  record. 

Official  Report  of  Proceedings  of  February  9,  1918 


KUEHLMANN  (German  Foreign 
Secretary) — I  open  this  session 
of  the  commission,  which  has 
been  agreed  upon.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allied  delegations  are 
of  the  opinion  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  negotiations.  As  we  all 
know,  these  negotiations  have  been  of  a 
political  character.  The  views  of  both 
sides  were  explained,  before  the  Christ- 
mas postponement,  in  provisional  formu- 
las. The  substance  of  these  formulas 
has  since  been  carefully  examined  at  our 
debates.  During  these  debates  it  became 
possible  to  state  both  points  of  view  in 
greater  detail.  I  shall  beg  you  today, 
when  we  have  to  summarize  briefly  all 
that  has  been  done,  to  forego  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  discussions. 

I  regret  to  say  that  up  to  the  present 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
gether to  any  great  extent  the  two  points 
of  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  debates.  My 
task  today  is  to  summarize  matters,  and 


I  shall  not  indicate  which  party  or  which 
side  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  negotiations 
not  having  been  successfully  concluded. 

I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  any 
further  discussions  on  either  side  are  in 
the  same  position,  and  cannot  give  us 
more  favorable  results  than  those  which 
have  already  been  secured.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  we  cannot  proceed  with  in- 
terminable discussions  which  have  no 
promise  of  success. 

Faithful  to  my  principles  during  all 
the  negotiations,  I  still  hope  that  a  free 
discussion  of  principles  may  bring  us 
nearer  to  our  goal,  but  I  shall  dispel  all 
doubts,  and  I  say  that  the  circumstances 
at  the  moment  are  of  such  a  character 
that  we  must  reach  a  decision  promptly. 
And,  if  I  am  again  putting  before  you 
the  political  question  in  its  full  com- 
plexity, I  desire  to  say  that  I  hope  the 
discussions  will  take  place  with  the  sincere 

wish  to  find  a  way  to  an  agreement.  In 
putting  these  questions  again  before  you  •!> 
only  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  desire  to  n^^ 
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■ideratlons.  and  from  thia  point  of  view  must 
be  Mtlmated  not  only  the  separation  trom 
RuBsl*  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  but  even  tho 
a«l«ratlon  of  the  Lettish  countriea.  If  bucH 
had  been  the  desire  of  tho  peoples  of  these 
reKlons.  then  no  danger  would  arise  for  tho 
safety  of  the  Russian  Itepubllc.  Friendly 
relations  with  these  States,  which  had  freely 
formed  tor  themselves  an  Independent  ex- 
Utence,  would  follow  aa  a  natural  conse- 
quence ol  their  origin  and  of  their  condl- 

In  such  clrranutanccB  questions  concerning 
the  straleslcal  character  of  the  new  frontiers 
wvnld  have  for  us  no  important  algnlflcanoe. 
Bnt  OieBe  new  frontiers  which  tho  opposite 
■Ide  proposea  appear  to  us  In  a  very  different 
light.  Germany  and  Auatrla-Hungary,  wlitle 
maintaining  their  troops  In  the  occupied 
regions,  are  linking  these  regions  to  their 
States  by  railways  and  by  other  means,  and 
for  us  the  new  frontier  must  thus  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a  frontier  with  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Couriand,  and  so  on,  but  aa  a 
frontier  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Both  theae  States  are  seeking  military 
expansion,  as  la  clearly  shown  by  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  occupied  regions. 

A  now  question  arlsca  (or  ua,  therefore,  Off 
to  what  these  Independent  States  mean  for 
the  Russian  Republic  in  tho  future.  Tha 
dependence  of  theae  peoples  upon  these  two 
Slates  will  place  very  near  to  Russia  tha 
new  frontier  within  their  territories  proposed 
by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  What 
are  really  the  military  conceptions  of  tho 
other  side  when  they  ask  for  such  a  fron- 
tier? For  the  purpose  of  examining  this 
new  question  from  the  point  Of  view  of  tho 
leading  military  Institutions  of  tho 
lie,  I  shall  aak  for  the  vlewa  of  (  " 
advisera, 

Tbe  UlcTune  Boun^tr 

We  hava  here  to  meet  a  fresh  difficulty- 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  that  part  of  tha 
new  frontier  which  is  to  run  to  the  south 
from  Brest-Lltoyak.  The  opposite  side  was 
of  tho  opinion  that  this  part  of  the  frontier 
nad  to  be  established  in  discussion  with  the 
Delegation  of  the  Kiev  Rada.  We  have  de- 
cided that.  Irrespective  of  tho  unestabllshed 
political  state  of  Ukralnla,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  a  one-sided  tracing  of  the  fron- 
tier, based  upon  an  agreement  with  the 
Rada  alone;  wo  declared  that  the  consent 
of  tho  Delegation  of  the  Council  of  the 
People's  Commissaries  was  also  necessary. 
Subsequently,  the  political  situation  of 
Ukralnla  was  defined  by  Its  entrance  into 
tha  Poderal  Russian  Republic.  The  ilctega- 
tion  of  tho  Central  Powers,  In  spite  of  their 
declaration  that  they  would  examine  the 
International  position  of  the  Ukraine  after 
(lie  conclusion  of  peace,  has  hurriedly  roc- 
□gnlxed  tho  Independence  of  Ukralnla,  and. 
to  wit,  at  the  very  moment  when  Ulu^lnla 
entered  the  Russian  Federation. 

After   this   date    events   took   place   which 


should  have  had  a  decisive  influence  Upon 
these  separate  negotiations  Of  the  Other  Side 
with  the  Kiev  Rada.  The  latter  fell  Under . 
the  blow  of  the  Ukrainian  Council.  The  fate 
of  the  Rada,  Inviolable  In  Itself,  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  fact  tliat  the  Rada.  In  Its 
struggle  for  authority,  made  attempts,  with 
the  help  of  the  Central  Powers,  to  draw  the 
Ukrainian  people  away  from  the  Russian 
Federal  Ilcpublio. 

We  oftlclnlly  Informed  the  opposite  si  da 
that  (he  Ukrainian  Rada  was  deposed,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  negotiations  with  a  non- 
existent Government  have  been  continued. 
Wo  proposed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delega- 


tion, 1 


:,  but 


it  they  should  send 
their  repreaenlatlve  to  Ukralnla  with  the  ol>- 
Ject  of  seeing  for  himself  that  tbe  Ukrainian 
Rada  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  Its  delegation  could  not  have 
any  jiractical  value.  We  understood  that  so 
far  OS  tlie  deli'gatlons  of  the  Central  Powers 
needed  confirmation  of  tacts  they  would 
postpone  the  signature  of  the  peace  treaty 
until  the  return  of  their  ropreaentallve  from 
Ukralnla.  Wo  have  been  informed  that  the 
algnaturo  to  the  peace  treaty  could  not  be 
postponed  any  longer.  While  negotiating 
with  Ihe  Government  of  the  Federal  Russl.in 
Republic,  tho  Governments  of  the  Central 
empires  not  only.  In  spite  of  their  former 
declaration,  hurried  to  recognize  tho  In- 
dependence of  Ihe  tho  Ukrainian  Republic  on 
Feb.  1,  at  the  very  moment  when  It  declared 
Itself  to  be  a  part  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
but  Is  signing  a  treaty  with  a  Government 
which,  as  wo  have  categorically  declared  (o 
the  opposite  side,  docs  not  exist  any  longer. 
Such  conduct  Is  creating  doubts  aa  to  whether 
tilers  Is  any  sincerity  of  purpose  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers  for  tha  establishment 
of  peaceful  relations  with  Ihe  Russian  Federa- 
tion. We  are  striving  for  peace  now  as  In  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  opposite  side,  as 
far  as  this  question  Is  concerned,  la  creating 
the  impression  that  tho  Central  Powers  were 
striving  to  Iwords  omitted— probably  "make 
the  situation  Impossible  ■']  tor  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Russian  Republic.  Only  such  a 
peace  treaty  will  be  binding  for  the  Russian 
Federal  Republic  and  Its  countries  aa  will  be 
signed  by  our  delegation. 

Concerning  the  question  of  frontiers.  It  can 
be  discussed  only  as  a  whole,  and  only  In 
such  a  way  can  wo  reach  practical  results. 
We  ask  tho  opposite  side  to  complete  on  our 
map  the  frontier  line  which  was  submitted 
to  us  by  General  Iloffmann,  [one  of  tha 
German  delegates.] 

Sub-CommUsian  on  Bottndaries 

KUBHLMANN-If  I  am  not  replying  to 
the  detailed  explanation  of  tho  preceding 
speaker,  it  is,  as  I  havo  already  stated  to- 
day, with  tho  purpose  of  avoiding  every  con- 
troversy. Accordingly,  I  shall  not  reply  to 
the   historical    review    of   our   negotiations. 
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Busfiia.  Russia  would  also  bei^ome  a  neutral 
State.  In  such  a  case  our  rclatlona  to 
Russia  would  be  the  aame  as  they  are  now 
(o  Ukraine.  There  wlU  be  a  aifferenee  If 
we  are  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  ot  the  Peoule'B  Commis- 
saries, biecause  then,  while  we  shall  have  to 
consider  Ukralite  as  a  neutral  country,  thoae 
rt-gions  which  submit  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  Cfrancll  of  the  People's 
CommiaSHrles  wo  shall  have  to  consider  as 
regions  against  which  we  arc  in  a  state  of 
war.  We  are  wilUns  to  avoid  that  by  a 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia. 

If  we  had  Ignored  the  Rada.  as  M.  Trotiky 
wishLHl.  that  would  have  meant  that  we 
should  havo  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  life 
of  Russia.  And  we  will  not  do  it  If  we 
had  not  recognized  Ukraine,  wo  had,  in  fact, 
rt-CDRDized  the  Council  o[  the  People's  Cora- 
mi  Hsariea  as  the  only  authority  tor  the 
whole  of  the  territories  Which  composed  the 
old  Russian  Empire.  But  we  know  that 
many  countries  are  not  witlinK  to  recogniie 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Commisanrles.  We  are  not  arbilerB  in  ques- 
tions which  concern  only  Russia  herself. 
Our  altitude  is  nonintervention. 

We  do  not  demand  that  the  President  of 
the  Russian  delegation  Ehould  renounce  his 
claim  for  the  authority  of  the  council  tor 
the  whole  or  former  Russia.  "We  shall  avoid 
the  difficulties  If  we  slen  an  eventual 
treaty  concerning  these  regions  which  are 
under  the  luthorlty  of  the  Council  of  the 
People's  Commissaries.  How  many  regions 
SHcli    treaty   would    concern   we    cannot    tell 
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to  •  fltatement  concerning  the  rrontlera  pro- 
jected tor  this  part  of  Russia,  which,  thanks 
to  the  energy  and  decision  of  the  Tlltralnian 
workmen,  la  now  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ukrainian  Connclts.  It  secma  to  me  that 
thera  can  be  no  objection  to  the  creation  ol 
a  nflltary  technical  sub- commissi  on  whlcli 
wlU  have  to  examine  the  question  of  fron- 
tiers if  the  project  Is  eubraitted  to  that  com- 
mlaidon. 

KUEHLMANN— I  should  be  Tcry  much 
obtlged  to  tho  President  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation If  he  would  give  h)a  vlewa  upon  the 
details  of  the  creation  of  the  sub-commlsalon 
as  proposed  by  me.  Then  we  could  decide 
who  shall  talce  part  in  this  sub-commlaalon 
at  this  session. 

TROTZKY— Before  I  give  you  a  detailed 
reply  I  must  have  a  consultation  with  mjr 
delegation.   It  wUI  require  but  little  time. 

Riu^  Hm  No  Choice 

KUtlULMANN— I  ejtpect  to  have  the  reply 
today  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
need  this  preparatory  work  complete  for  our 
session  of  tomorrow.  The  representatives  of 
the  sub-commission  could  then  have  a  day  at 
their  disposal  for  their  labors.  Our  proposal 
has  been  known  a  long  time.  All  the  ques- 
tions concerned  have  been  discussed  In  de- 
tail, and  I  firmly  believe  that  all  arguments 
have  been  already  used,  and  that  now  we 
have  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
view  to  making  a.  decision  concerning  our 
'  peace  negotiations.  I  have  already  stated 
our  proposal,  which  could  In  a  certain  de- 
gree  replace  the  second  clause  of  the  pro- 
jected peace  treaty.    This  formula  la  as  fol- 

"  Bu»t{a  musi  agree  to  the  foUoviina  terri- 
torial changes  leMctt  toiJf  enter  into  force 
after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty: 
The  regirna  between  the  frontiera  of  Ger- 
ma/ny  and  AvatTia-Hvngarv  and  the  indi- 
cafed  line  will  not  be  in  the  future  a  de- 
pendenov  of  ifusiia.  Aa  a  result  of  their 
former  adhesion  to  the  Russian  Empire  no 
obtigation  will  bind  them  to  Russia.  The  fur- 
ther deaUny  of  tlieae  regions  tnill  be  BcKled 
in  agreement  with  the  peoples  concerned, 
namelt/,  on  the  basis  of  those  agrecmenta 
which  have  been  concluded  betiocen  them 
and  Oermanji  and  Attatria-Il-ungary." 

In  banding  over  this  formula  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  delegation,  I  state  that 
on  essential  part  of  our  proposal  is  in 
Clause  1,  which  we  have  already  sufficiently 
discussed,  and  during  these  discuss  ion  a  no 
Insurmountable  obstacles  have  appeared 
•    *    •    for  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

I  will  give  my  point  of  view  In  a  few 
words.  It  Is  aa  follows:  The  evacuation  of 
certain  regiona  was  promised  by  us  under 
the  condition  that  at  the  samo  time  the 
evacuation  of  regions  token  from  our  allies 
Should  be  carried  out.  At  that  time  we  con- 
sidered, as  tbe  nearest  date  when  the  evacu- 
ation by  UB  was  to  begin,  the  date  of  the 


complete  demob  Hi  ration  of  the  Russian  Array. 
I  state  that  concerning  this  date  We  are 
ready  to  compromise,  and  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  already  stated. 

I  declHro  that  we  cannot  accept  a  peace 
treaty  In  whicix  it  la  not  diplomatically 
promised  to  evacuate  the  provinces  taken 
from  our  allies. 

Armenia    aocl    die    Aland    Island* 

In  accordance  with  the  explanation  given 
by  the  People's  Commiaaary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  think  there  la  no  ground  for  doubt 
that  the  troops  which  are  tn  occupation  of 
Turkish  provinces  •  •  •  are  under  tho 
authority  of  the  Petrograd  Government.  1 
eh  .ill  touch  here  also  the  Eccond  clause, 
which  has  been  dl.scussed  by  ua  many  times, 
namely,  the  que.illon  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Aland  Islands.  I  must  point  out  that 
the  peace  treaty  must  give  us  at  least  the 
same  rights  aa  we  had  before  the  beginning 
of  (he  war.  I  shall  also  recall  to  you  the 
most  passionate  wish  of  the  Swedish  people 
to  reunite  with  these  islands,  where  they 
have,  besides  geographical  and  ethnograph- 
ical considerations,  the  mcst  vital  Interests. 

TROTZKY — Concerning  the  evacuation  of 
tho  Turkish  provinces,  we  find  In  our  prin- 
ciples sufficiently  weighty  considerations  for 
that  tho  evacuation  of  the 
lea  could  not  be  consldored 
simply  as  an  exchange  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  one  or  the  other  portions  of  the  oc- 
cupied Russian  territories.  As  we  are  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  Persia,  we  shall  also 
withdraw  them — we  have  already  begun  it — 
from  Armenia.  It  la  beyond  doubt  that  wa 
shall  atale  that  clearly  in  our  peace  treaty 
with  Turkey  If  our  negotiations  should  ad- 
vance ao  far.  Concerning  the  Aland  Islands, 
I  must  say  that  I  did  not  understand  Of 
what  minimum  of  rights  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  was  speaking.  If  he  had  In  view  tbe 
obligation  of  Russia  not  to  fortify  these 
islands,  then,  Independently  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  question,  the  aj^gumcnts  of  the 
Secretary  o(  State  appeared  to  mo  as  being 
not  entirely  correct,  so  far  as  the  rights  of 
Germany  an;  created,  and  so  far  as  Germany 
has  not  renounced  these  rights.  Perhaps  the 
Intonnation  in  poaaession  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  help  ua  to  clear  up  thla  ques- 
tion from  other  points  of  view.  Aa  Is  known, 
we  have  in  our  poaseaslon  documents  which 
prove  that,  in  1IK)7,  Von  Schiin  for  Germany 
and  Gubastoff  for  Czarlst  Russia  signed  a 
treaty  which  cannot  ba  published.  In  which 
von  SchSn  declared  that  Germany  would  not 
consider  it  as  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
If  Russia  fortified  the  Aland  Islands.  Beforo 
the  question  can  be  discussed,  my  opinion  Is 
that  It  should  be  prepared,  from  a  technical 
point  or  view,  by  the  Military  Commission. 

KUEHLMANN— In  remaining  faithful  to 
the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, 1  will  not  discuss  the  Importance  of  the 
document  which  tbe  preceding  speaker  refers 
to.     I  shall  again,   once  more,   express  my 
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peace  was  not  concluded,  and  the  es- 
sential object  of  the  armistice  should 
thus  vanish,  Baron  Kiihlmann  concluded 
that  warlike  operations  would  revive 
again  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
scribed period. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  had  demobilized  its  armies 
would  in  nowise  alter  this,  either  in  fact 
or  in  law.  This  existence  of  the  cus- 
tomary international  relations  between 
States,  and  of  legal  and  commercial  re- 
lations, was  the  mark  of  a  state  of  peace. 
He  therefore  requested  M.  Trotzky  to 
state  whether  the  Russian  Government 
intended,  in  addition  to  making  its  decla- 
ration regarding  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  war,  to  say  where  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  ran,  as  this  would  be  a  neces- 
sary requisite  before  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic,  consular,  legal,  and  com- 
mercial relations,  and  also  to  say  whether 
the  Government  of  People's  Commission- 
ers was  willing  to  resume  legal  and  com- 
mercial relations  to  precisely  the  same 
extent  as  would  naturally  result  from 
the  termination  of  the  state  of  war. 
These  questions,  he  said,  it  was  essential 
to  determine  in  order  to  judge  whether 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  still  at  war 
or  not. 

Baron  Kiihlmann  then  proposed  a  sit- 
ting for  the  next  day,  at  which  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Central  Powers  to  the  latest 
statement  of  the  Russian  delegation 
might  be  made  known. 

END  OF  C(»4FERENCE 

M.  Trotzy  replied  that  his  delegation 
had  now  exhausted  all  its  power,  and 
considered  it  necessary  to  return  to  Pe- 
trograd.  All  communications,  he  added, 
which  the  allied  delegations  might  make 
would  be  deliberated  upon  by  the  Federal 
Russian  Government,  and  a  reply  would 
be  g^iven  in  due  course.  On  being  asked 
through  what  channel  this  exchange  of 
views  was  to  take  place,  M.  Trotzky  said 
that  the  Russian  delegation  had  had  di- 
rect telegraphic  communication  with  Pe- 
trograd  from  Brest-Litovsk.  Further- 
more, before  the  inauguration  of  the 
armistice  negotiations  an  understanding 


had  been  reached  by  wireless,  and,  more- 
over, there  would  be  presently  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  allied  powers  in 
Petrograd,  who  might  communicate  with 
their  respective  Governments.  Communi- 
cation might  therefore,  suggested  M. 
Trotzky,  be  restored  in  this  way.  The 
sitting  then  closed. 

THE  BOLSHEVIST  VERSIC^ 

The  following  is  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment's official  version  of  the  rupture: 

Yesterday  at  the  session  of  the  All- 
Kussian  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Councils,  the  President  of  the  peace 
delegration,  Trotzky,  reported  on  the 
course  and  results  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations.  Not  only  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  composing  the  Grovernment's 
majority  but  also  the  representatives  of 
the  opposition  groups  recognized  that  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissaries  was  the  only  correct 
one  and  the  only  dignified  outcome  of  the 
newly  created  international  situation.  The 
speakers  of  the  majority  and  opposition 
put  forward  the  question  whether  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  German  offensive 
against  Russia.  Nearly  all  were  of  the 
opinion  that  such  an  offensive  is  very  im- 
probable, but  they  all  uttered  warnings 
against  an  unlimited  optimism  in  this  di- 
rection, because  the  dare-all-annexation 
groups  of  Germany  might  make  attempts 
to  force  the  Government  of  Germany  to  a 
new  offensive.  Certainly  in  this  case  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  will  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  speakers,  the  decisive  and  heroic 
defense  of  the  revolution. 

All  speakers  also  expresse<l  their  belief 
that  the  largre  masses  of  the  peoples  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  will  not 
permit  a  new  shedding  of  blood  on  the 
former  eastern  front,  because  Russia,  on 
its  side,  has  declared  the  state  of  war  as 
ended,  and  because  the  offensive  by  the 
German  annexationists  would  have  the 
character  of  an  open  raid  for  plunder. 
The  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  concluded  this  report  with  the 
statement  that  Russia  Is  withdrawing 
from  the  war  not  only  in  appearance  but 
in  reality.  It  is  throwing  away  all  agree- 
ments with  its  former  allies,  and,  as 
regards  the  war  in  progress,  it  is  reserv- 
ing for  itself  the  whole  freedom  In  respect 
to  both  sides  of  its  revolutionary  policy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  a-  reso- 
lution was  passed  which  approves  the 
whole  of  the  policy  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
delegation  of  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Commissaries. 


Policy  of  the  Bolsheviki 


r  Abraham  Yarmolmsky 

,  1017,  the  problem  are  current  among  Russian  radi- 

If    the    Bol-  cals.    One,  popular  among  Social  Demo- 

lograd,    two  crats,  would   "  mnricipalize"  the  land, 

7  the  new  that  is,  expropriate  the  privately  owned 

;  armistice  estates  beyond  a  certain  minimum  area 

d  formed  and  have  them  administered  by  autono- 

an  peace,  mous  organizations,  embracing  large  ter- 

iwnerahip  ritorial   units.     The  other  plan,  known 

3  first  of  as    "  socialization    of  land,"    forma    the 

fcy  the  new  main  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  Social 

Igainat    the  Revolutionists.     It  provides  for  the  di- 

1  rested    the  vision    of   the   confiscated   land    among 

1  Rus-  small  land  communities  organized  on  the 

^t  upheaval  pattern  of  the  traditional  Russian  mir. 

I  proletarian  Lenine's  agrarian  program,  under  the 

plea  of  Bol-  circumstances  in  which  it  was  put  into 

aited  social  execution,  proved  by  far  the  most  dia- 

:  opinion,  astrouB.     The  land  decree  merely  sane- 

Jtruggle  be-  tioned  the  promiscuous  seizure  of  land, 

■which  had  been  going  on  since  the  revo- 

I    t  ANn  lution.    It  introduced  no  organizing  prin- 

J  eiple  into  the  chaos  of  agrarian  relations. 

I  which,    to-  Its   immediate  effect  was  to  swell   the 

give    the  tide  of  riots  which  laid  waste  whole  coun- 
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the  soil  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  allot- 
ment of  land. 

Kalegayev,  the  Commissary  of  Agri- 
culture, elaborated,  definite  plans  for  the 
division  of  the  land,  but  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  Councils  did  not  adopt  them. 
Lenine  wants  the  masses  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  make  the  neces- 
sary readjustments  by  means  of  direct 
revolutionary  action.  Speaking  recently 
before  a  g^^thering  of  propagandists  pre- 
pared for  work  among  the  peasants,  he 
said:  "  We  have  taken  the  land  to  give  it 
"  to  the  poor  peasants.  Do  not  let  the 
**  rich  peasants  or  exploiters  get  the  agri- 
**  cultural  implements.  Pit  ten  poor  peas- 
**  ants  against  every  rich  one.' 


» 


SPECIAUZING  PRODUCTION 

In  the  field  of  industry  the  Petrograd 
Government  proceeded  more  cautiously. 
In  principle,  it  favored  the  socialization 
of  all  the  factories  and  State  control  over 
all  production  and  distribution.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  but  few  factories 
have  been  confiscated  and  handed  over 
to  the  workmen.  The  prevalent  type  of 
industrial  plant  in  Russia  is  still  the  so- 
called  "  constitutional  factory,"  evolved 
under  Kerensky,  that  is,  a  factory  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  owner  is  lim- 
ited by  a  committee  of  the  employes' 
delegates.  The  State  confines  itself  to 
regulating  the  production,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  order  into  the  confusion  of 
capitalistic  economy,  and,  especially,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  manufact- 
uring of  commodities  most  urgently  need- 
ed. On  several  occasions  the  State  has 
taken  over  the  distribution  of  a  partic- 
ularly important  commodity.  Thus,  on 
Dec.  12,  1^17,  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  that  all  agricultural  im- 
plements manufactured  in  and  imported 
into  Russia  would  henceforth  be  at  the 
exclusive  disposal  of  the  State,  which 
would  distribute  them  according  to  spe- 
cial regulations  published  through  the 
local  Soviets. 

In  a  statement  issued  early  last  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Shlyapnikov,  Commissary  of 
Labor  in  the  Bolshevist  Cabinet,  asserted 
that  the  effect  on  labor  had  been  most 
beneficial.    He  cited  the  example  of  the 


Ural  factories,  which  were  handed  over 
to  the  workmen,  with  the  result  that  in 
a  short  time  the  productivity  of  labor 
there  increased  300  per  cent.  "  There 
is,"  he  says,  "  a  psychological  reason  for 
this.  The  workmen  realize  that  they  are 
working  for  themselves  and  their  country 
and  not  being  exploited  for  private  gain. 
That  is  a  great  stimulus." 

CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  principle  of  nationalized  means  of 
production  also  has  been  applied  to  the 
press,  in  a  fashion  highly  characteristic 
of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Bolshevist  rule.  Lenine's  regime  has 
added  a  sad  chapter  to  the  age-long 
martyrdom  of  the  Russian  press.  Speak- 
ing on  Nov.  17,  1917,  before  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Councils,  on 
the  repressions  against  the  press,  Trotzky 
explained  the  stand  of  the  authorities  in 
this  matter.  According  to  this  official 
spokesman  of  Bolshevism,  the  abstract 
legal  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  meaningless  in  the  social  republic  of 
Soviets.  All  the  supplies  of  print  paper 
and  type  must  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  nation  and  be  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Soviets.  A  free  press  is  a 
press  serving  the  interests  of  the  people, 
that  is,  the  workmen  and  peasants. 
"  Novoe  Vremya,"  (a  large  conservative 
Petrograd  daily,)  he  said,  "which  had 
no  following  at  the  elections,  cannot  lay 
claim  to  a  single  letter  of  type  or  a  sin- 
gle sheet  of  paper." 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a 
decree  published  Jan.  14,  1918.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the  author's  copyright  becomes 
public  property  fifteen  years  after  his 
death.  The  State  may  then  assume  the 
monopoly  of  the  publication  of  his  works, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  them  among 
the  masses.  The  decree  added  that  the 
authorities  had  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  national  classics. 

FINANCES  AND  FOOD 

On  the  same  day  the  Petrograd  Gov- 
ernment definitely  repudiated  all  the 
national  loans  issued  under  the  impe- 
rial and  "  bourgeois "  regimes.  The 
short-term  loans  and  the  series  of  the 
National  Treasury  were  the  only  one' 
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"  uncovered  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
"  of  the  Government." 

The  Bolsheviki  have  been  inefficient  in 
the  vital  matter  of  food  supply.  Shortly 
after  Lenine  seized  the  reins  of  power, 
the  Petrograd  Committee  on  Food  Sup- 
ply issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  coup  d'etat  had  completely  stopped 
ail  shipments  of  food  from  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  utterly  disorganized 
transportation.  The  new  Government  ap- 
pointed a  special  Commissary  of  Food 
Supply.  It  issued  a  number  of  decrees, 
and  made  desperate  appeals  to  the  peas- 
ants for  bread.  Declaring  that  Kcrensky 
had  raised  the  price  of  bread  in  August 
because  he  had  at  heart  the  interests  of 
land  owners,  speculators,  and  other  per- 
sons who  had  accumulated  large  stores 
of  grain,  it  announced  its  decision  to  fix 
the  price  at  a  low  level.  It  apparently 
succeeded  in  reducing  food  speculation, 
the  campaign  against  which  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee assisted  by  subsidiary  local  com- 
missions, but  the  north  of  Russia  was 
hardly  ever  nearer  starvation  than  in  the 
month  when  the  Bolsheviki  signed  their 
forced  peace  with  the  Central  Powers, 
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hands  of  wholly  incompetent  men.  The 
authority  of  the  commander  was  limited 
by  the  Military  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tees, which  were  created  early  in  the 
revolution  by  the  celebrated  Order  No.  1. 
No  order  could  be  given  without  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  these  commit- 
tees. Besides,  military  colleges  and 
schools  were  declared  unnecessary.  If 
we  wish  to  have  military  experts,  argued 
the  Bolsheviki,  we  must  teach  the  science 
of  war  not  to  selected  groups  of  men,  but 
to  all  the  soldiers,  thereby  avoiding  the 
formation  of  a  military  aristocracy. 

Before  long,  however,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  army  was  little  short  of  hopeless. 
Reporting  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets 
on  Jan.  24,  General  Bonch-Bruyevich  de- 
clared that  the  army  organizations  were 
utterly  demoralized,  the  officers  inex* 
perienced,  and  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline impossible.  It  was  then  that  the 
idea  was  conceived  of  completely  dis- 
carding the  old  military  machine,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  past,  and  creating  a 
new  fighting  force,  the  revolutionary 
army  of  the  republic  of  Soviets.  The 
nucleus  of  this  "  Red  Army "  was  the 
Red  Guard,  which  Kerensky  formed  in 
the  days  of  Korniloff's  revolt  by  distrib- 
uting 14,000  rifles  among  the  workmen 
of  Petrograd,  and  which  was  the  chief 
instrument  of  Kerensky's  fall. 

On  Jan.  27  a  special  commission  for 
the  organization  of  the  new  military 
body  was  formed  at  the  Commissariat 
for  War.  The  Red  Army  was  to  con- 
sist of  the  most  revolutionary  and  intel- 
ligent elements  of  the  working  classes, 
and  was  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  select  body 
of  men.  The  State  took  upon  itself  to 
provide  lodging  and  maintenance  for 
both  officers  and  men,  to  pay  them  a 
salary  of  50  rubles  a  month,  and  sup- 
port their  dependents. 

OTHER  RADICAL  CHANGES 

The  regime  of  proletarian  communism 
did  not  confine  its  experiments  in  dem- 
ocratization to  the  army.  As  early  de- 
cree of  the  People's  Commissaries  abol- 
ished all  existing  legal  classes,  ranks,  and 
civil  titles,  and  handed  over  the  cor- 
porate property  of  nobles,  merchants,  and 


burgesses  to  the  State.  All  Russians 
were  to  be  referred  to  as  "  citizens  of  the 
Russian  Republic."  A  month  later  came 
the  destruction  of  the  judicial  system, 
which  was  created  under  Alexander  II. 
The  Senate,  (Supreme  Court,)  courts  of 
appeal,  district  and  other  courts  were  re- 
placed by  revolutionary  tribunals,  con- 
sisting of  one  permanent  Judge  and  two 
jurymen  appointed  by  the  local  Soviet. 
Any  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  act 
as  counsel  or  procurator,  the  posts  of  At- 
torney General  and  Examining  Magis- 
trate being  abolished. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  Bolshevist 
legislation  is  "  The  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia."  In 
this  document  Kerensky 's  policy  is  char- 
acterized as  "a  policy  of  cowardly  dis- 
"  trust  for  the  peoples  of  Russia,  a  policy 
"  of  caviling  and  provocation,  disgruised 
"with  words  about  the  'freedom'  and 
"'equality'  of  peoples."  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviets  declares  that  in  its 
activity  it  will  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

1.  The  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
peoples  of  Russia. 

2.  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  free  self- 
determination,  including  even  their  sep- 
aration and  the  formation  of  independent 
States. 

3.  Abolition  of  national  and  religious 
privileges  and  disabilities. 

4.  Free  development  of  the  national  and 
ethnic  groups  inhabiting  Russia. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Bolsheviki 
do  not  unanimously  accept  the  principle 
of  extending  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  complete  separation.  Some  time 
ago  Lenine  himself  spoke  against  such 
a  policy.  "  The  defense  of  the  right  of 
"  self-determination,"  he  wrote,  "  does 
"not  encourage  the  formation  of  small 
"  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  leads  to 
"  the  freer,  more  fearless,  and,  therefore, 
"more  extensive  and  general  formation 
"of  large  States  and  unions  of  States, 
"which  are  more  advantageous  for  the 
"masses  and  more  in  harmony  with 
"economic  development.  *  *  *  The 
"  conception  of  the  legal  separation  of 
"  nations  is  a  reactionary  conception." 

The  latest  important  act  of  the  Petro- 
grad Government  is  a  decree  separating 
the  Russian  Church  from  the  State  and 
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have  never  been  so  quiet  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  stillness  of  the  dimly  lighted  thor- 
oughfares is  fraught  with  foreboding. 
The  turbulent  emotions  of  the  year  of 
revolution  are  exhausted;  the  fever  is 
slackening,  the  pulse  of  life  is  very  low, 
and  the  depression  and  foreboding  are 
inarticulate.  They  cannot  be  summed 
up  as  dread  of  any  definite  calamity,  as 
fear  of  the  Germans,  as  fears  of  unre- 
strained anarchy.  They  are  gloomier, 
because  they  are  inarticulate,  because 
they  come  of  a  sense  of  emptiness,  of  the 
ebbing  away  of  life. 

DEPARTING  FOR  MOSCOW 

There  has  been  a  great  exodus.  The 
Government  is  migrating  to  Moscow,  and 
has  let  fall  hints  that  Moscow  is  to  be 
praclaimed  the  capital.  The  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries  will  have  its  seat 
in  the  Kremlin.  Lenine  will  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  predecessors  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  Neva  will  be  deserted. 
The  Ministries  have  nearly  completed 
their  evacuation.  Tons  of  goods  have 
been  dispatched  south  and  east,  and  to- 
night or  tomorrow  night  those  members 
of  the  Government  who  still  remain  will 
leave  for  Moscow. 

The  power  is  leaving  Petrograd,  and 
the  population,  seized  by  vague  alarm, 
has  been  flocking  out  of  the  city.  Day 
after  day  a  queue  of  many  thousands 
waited  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  for  per- 
mits to  leave  the  city.  Day  after  day 
overcrowded  trains  moved  off  south  and 
east,  soldiers  in  the  forefront,  and  dis- 
missed workmen  and  all  that  miscella- 
neous mass  of  humanity  that  is  afraid 
of  starvation,  afraid  of  unemployment, 
afraid  of  the  invader,  of  unknown  ca- 
lamities. Many  thousands  who  could  not 
go  by  trains  went  off  on  foot  through 
the  snow,  and  many  who  had  ready 
money  to  spare  hired  sledges  and  went 
driving  off  on  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
depths  of  Russia. 

Yet  there  was  no  noise,  no  outward 
sign  of  panic.  There  was  a  strange 
hush  about  it  all,  a  sad  and  patient 
resignation,  as  though  in  the  presence 
of  an  unintelligible,  inexorable  fate;  and 
those  who  remain  go  wandering  about 
the  streets,  vaguely,  hopelessly,  asking 


for  an  explanation  of  the  life  that  has 
grown  meaningless. 

There  are  provisions.  Somehow  the 
city  still  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  with 
a  curious  ingenuity.  This  week  the 
refrigerators  were  emptied  and  their 
contents  allotted  among  the  population 
as  a  parting  gift,  so  that  for  a  few  hours 
they  had  plenty  of  flour  and  dried  vege- 
tables and  fed  on  frozen  goose.  And 
supply  trains  still  come  in  irregularly 
and  in  driblets,  but  still  they  come. 

The  street  cars  have  no  stores  of  fuel, 
but  from  time  to  time  they  buy  remnants 
from  factories  that  are  closing  down,  and 
so  struggle  along  with  interruptions. 
Half  the  cabmen  have  gone  home  to  their 
villages,  often  selling  their  horses  for 
meat  before  they  go,  for  horse  meat  is 
now  a  recognized  article  of  diet,  even  in 
many  families  that  were  once  well  to  do, 
and  the  horses  that  remain  are  dying. 
Day  after  day  one  sees  them  fall  in  the 
street  and  gathering  round  them  a  dole- 
ful crowd  of  idle  onlookers.  They  die, 
and  their  bodies  lie  in  the  snow  unburied 
for  many  days.  Most  of  the  big  theatres 
are  deserted,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  now  to  get  tickets  for  the  once- 
crowded  opera. 

In  the  night  one  hears  shots,  unintel- 
ligible fusillades.  A  few  nights  ago  there 
was  a  rattle  of  rifles  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  the  morning  passersby  found 
the  bodies  of  six  young  men,  students,  as 
I  afterward  discovered,  shot,  heaven 
knows  why. 

All  goods,  sledges,  and  motor  cars  and 
lorries  have  been  requisitioned  for  the 
evacuation,  and  their  movements  for  the 
last  week  have  constituted  almost  the 
sole  traffic  of  this  once  great  industrial 
centre,  and  in  the  settled  gloom  there  is 
no  place  left  for  excitement,  for  panic, 
for  sudden  flashes  of  fear  or  anger.  Peo- 
ple talk  and  speculate,  but  they  know 
that  their  words  are  vain,  and  they  speak 
wearily,  indifferently  of  loss  and  pain 
and  death. 

LOOTING  THE  WARSHIPS 

Lo^l^s  Edgar  Browne,  Petrograd  car^ 
respondent  of  The  New  York  Globe  and 
Chicago  Daily  News,  cabled  under  date 
of  March  13: 

When  the  Soviet  decided  to  evacuate 


Text  of  Decree  Repudiating  Russia's  Debts 


The  official  proclamation  repudiating 
Russia's  debts  was  dated  Feb.  8,  1918, 
(New  Style,)  and  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Central  Committee.  The  text  is 
as  follows: 

1.  All  loans  contracted  by  former  Rus- 
sian Governments  which  are  specified  in 
a  special  list  are  canceled  as  from  Dec. 
1,  1917.  The  December  coupons  of  these 
loans  will  not  be  paid. 

2.  All  the  guarantees  for  these  loans  are 
canceled. 

3.  All  loans  made  from  abroad  are  can- 
celed without  exception  and  uncondi- 
tionally. 

4.  The  short-term  series  of  State  Treas- 
ury bonds  retain  their  validity.  The  in- 
terest on  them  will  not  be  payable,  but 
they  will  circulate  on  a  par  with  paper 
money. 

5.  Indigent  persons  who  hold  stock  not 
exceeding  10.000  rubles  in  internal  loans 
will  receive  in  exchange,  according  to  the 
nominal  value  of  their  holdings,  certifi- 
cates in  their  own  name  for  a  new  loan 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Republic 
of  Soviets  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
that  of  their  previous  holding.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  loan  are  specially  defined. 

6.  Deposits  in  the  State  savings  banks 
and  the  interest  upon  them  are  not  to  be 
touched.  All  holdings  in  the  canceled 
loans  belonging  to  these  banks  will  be  re- 
placed by  debt  entered  to  their  credit  in 
the  Great  Book  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Republic. 

7.  Co-operative  and  other  institutions  of 


general  or  democratic  utility,  and  possess- 
ing holdings  in  the  canceled  loans,  will 
be  indemnified  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cial regulations  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Political  EJconomy,  in  agree- 
ment with  their  representatives,  if  it  is 
proved  that  the  holdings  were  acquired 
before  the  publication  of  the  present  de- 
cree. 

8.  The  State  Bank  Is  charged  with  the 
complete  liquidation  of  loans  and  the  im- 
mediate registration  of  all  holders  of  bonds 
in  the  State  loans  and  other  funds, 
whether  annulled  or  not. 

9.  The  Soviet  of  the  Workmen's,  Sol- 
diers', and  Peasants'  Deputies,  in  accord 
with  the  local  economic  councils,  will  form 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  a  citizen  is  to  be  classed  as  **  in- 
digent." These  committees  will  be  com- 
petent to  cancel  entirely  all  savings  ac- 
quired without  working  for  them,  even  in 
the  case  of  sums  below  5,000  rubles. 

THE  CALENDAR  REVISED 

A  decree  was  issued  Feb.  7  by  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian,  or"  New  Style," 
calendar,  as  from  Thursday,  Feb.  14, 
1918,  "  the  first  day  after  Jan.  31,  1918, 
(Russian  style,)  being  reckoned  as  Feb. 
14."  This  abolishes  the  "  Old  Style  "  cal- 
endar, which  caused  Russian  dates  to  lag 
thirteen  days  behind  the  corresponding 
dates  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Proclamation  of  the  ''Social  Revolution'' 

Lenine'sJ  First  Manifestoes 


IZVESTIA,  the  full  title  of  which  is 
News  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,"  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment at  Petrogrrad.  No.  210  of  this 
small  four-page  newspaper,  issued  on 
Nov.  11,  1917,  and  dated  Oct.  29,  (Old 
Style,)  contains  the  first  proclamation 
of  the  "Social  Revolution,"  the  uprising 
which  overthrew  the  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment, along  with  other  documents  of  a 
similar  nature.  Current  History  Maga- 
zine herewith  presents  its  own  transla- 
tion of  these  historic  milestones  on  the 
road  to  Russia's  present  catastrophe: 


TO  WORKMEN  COMRADES! 

By  the  will  of  the  All-Ruslan  Congress 
of  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers* 
Deputies  has  been  created  a  Temporary 
Peasants'  and  Workmen's  Government. 
By  its  direction  the  Commission  of  Labor 
turns  to  you,  Workmen  Comrades,  with  a 
cordial  invitation  to  help  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  revolution  and  its  con- 
quests. 

The  propertied  classes  are  trjMng  to  cre- 
ate anarchy  and  ruin  in  production,  pro- 
voking violence  among  the  worlcmen,  ex- 
cesses and  attacks  upon  master  workmen, 
technicians,  and  engineers.  They  hope  In 
this  way  to  bring  about  a  complete  and 
final  dislocation  of  all  enterprises  and 
then  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  factories  and 
industries.      The    Revolutionary    Commis- 
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the  production  of  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  Palchinski,  who  heartily  detests  all- 
democracy.  Kerensky  has  run  away, 
^ving  you  up  to  surrender  to  the  Ger- 
mans, to  famine,  to  a  bath  of  blood. 
The  people  rising  in  its  might  has  ar- 
rested the  Ministers  of  Kerensky,  and  you 
have  seen  that  the  order  and  production 
of  Petrograd  have  simply  gained  by  this. 
Kerensky,  on  the  demand  of  the  nobles, 
landowners,  capitalists,  speculators,  is 
going  against  you,  in  order  to  return  the 
land  to  the  landowners,  in  order  once 
more  to  prolong  the  ruinous,  detested  war. 

Citizens  of  Petrograd,  we  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  you  are  for  the  power 
of  the  revolutionary  people,  against  the 
Korniloffists,  led  by  Kerensky.  Do  not 
let  yourself  be  deceived  by  lying  procla- 
mations of  Impotent  bourgeois  talkers, 
who  will  be  crushed  without  pity. 

Workmen,  soldiers,  peasants,  we  de- 
mand of  you  revolutionary  readiness  and 
revolutionary   discipline. 

The  many-millioncd  peasantry,  tho 
many-millioned  army,  are  on  our  side. 

The  victory  of  the  people's  revolution 
is  inevitable. 

The  War-Revolutionart  Committee  of 
THE  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workmen's 
AND  Soldiers'  Deputies. 

Petrograd,  Oct  28,  (Old  Style,)  1917, 

The  peace  program  of  the  Bolshevist 
Government  is  set  forth  in  another 
proclamation  in  the  same  number: 

Immediate  democratic  peace,  this  is 
one  of  the  great  world  problems  of  the 
Russian  revolution. 

But  only  a  Workmen's  and  Peasants' 
Government  is  capable  of  realizing  this 
problem,  since  only  such  a  Government 
expresses  the  will  of  the  whole  Russian 
people  and  will  inflexibly  carry  out  that 
will.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  months  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  fate  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple is  in  their  own  hands. 

Until  the  uprising  of  Oct.  24-25,  (Nov. 
6-7,  New  Style,)  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  to  solve  this  mighty 
problem,  because  it  was  a  Government 
of  Russian  serfs  and  allied  capitalists. 

Step  by  step  it  receded  from  the  pro- 
gram of  peace  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary democracy.  It  betrayed  it  in 
the  interest  of  allied  capitalists.  To  the 
detriment  of  peace,  it  carried  on  secret 
negotiations  with  these  capitalists  behind 
the  back  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
democracy.  By  organizing  the  July  of- 
fensive, it  drove  Russia  into  the  path  of 
destruction  and  knocked  from  the  hands 
of  the  German  proletariat  a  weapon 
pointed  at  the  breast  of  the  Government  of 
Wilhelm  II. 

Therefore,  being  the  Government  of  the 
serfs    of    the    bourgeoisie,    it    feared    the 


proletariat  masses,  and  to  the  fulfillment 
of  their  will  preferred  even  the  triumph 
of  the  German  bourgeoisie.  And  the  So- 
cialist supporters,  all  the  Tseretellis, 
Liebers,  Avskentieffs,  upheld  it,  sharing 
with  it  the  betrayal  of  the  interest  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  the  interest  of  peace, 
the  interest  of  the -Russian  and  European 
working  masses.  Only  the  present  Work- 
men's and  Peasants'  Government  can 
guarantee  peace  to  the  tortured  Russian 
and  other  peoples,  steeped  in  their 
brothers'  blood. 

It  has  established  the  question  of  peace 
on  simple,  unshakable  ground.  It  raises 
on  high  the  red  flag  of  international  so- 
cialism, and  demands  peace  without  an- 
nexations or  contributions,  in*  principle 
condemning  all  annexations,  no  matter 
when  they  were  made. 

But,  being  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
international  socialism,  it  understands 
the  full  justice  of  the  words  of  Karl 
Liebknecht :  That  the  worst  enemy  of 
every  proletariat  is  in  its  own  country, 
and  that  only  a  revolution  of  the  prole- 
tariat of  Europe  has  the  power  finally  to 
liberate  all  lands  held  in  slavery  until 
the  present  war. 

And  it  states  the  real  question  of  peace. 
It  demands  an  immediate  truce  on  all 
fronts,  announces  its  willingness  to  con- 
sider calmly  and  objectively  all  peace  pro- 
posals, and  sets  a  period  of  three  months 
for  the  consideration  of  these  proposals. 

Already  demanding  a  truce  on  all  fronts, 
the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Government 
spurns  the  base  insinuation  that  it  is  striv- 
ing after  a  separate  peace.  It  is  not  at  all 
seeking  to  break  with  its  allies,  but  it 
has  taken  a  defensive  position,  thanks 
to  which  in  all  allied  countries  the  true 
workmen's  democracy  will  have  the  de- 
cisive voice. 

And  the  fact  that,  in  Russia,  power  and 
the  negotiation  of  peace  are  in  the  bands, 
not  of  a  traitor,  but  of  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workmen,  soldiers,  and 
peasants,  will  strengthen  the  movement  in 
favor  of  peace  in  allied  countries  also,  as 
well  as  in  Germany  and  Austria.  This 
open  advance  with  the  demand  for  peace, 
with  its  condemnation  of  secret  diplomacy, 
will  find  an  echo  not  only  in  the  world's 
proletariat  but  also  among  the  great 
masses  of  the  countries  forced  and  dragged 
into  the  war — Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Belgium,  the  colonies. 

By  this  means  the  Governments  of  the 
warring  imperialistic  countries  are  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  the  beginning  of 
immediate  peace  negotiations  will  be  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

Thanks  to  the  uprising  of  Oct.  25,  the 
question  of  peace  is  on  simple,  unshakable 
ground.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Work- 
men's and  Peasants*  Government,  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Russian  masses  of  the  people 
themselves.    And  he  who  does  not  support 
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GERMAN  METHODS   OF  DECOYING  RUSSIANS 


same. point,  by  promialnc  not  to  ahoot,  oftor- 
Ins  tobaci^o.  &c. 

Tobacco  may  be  obtnltiod  (rom  the  company 
commander. 

a.  Each  clay  at  20  o'clock  (8  P.  M.)  tho 
company  commaniltrfl  arii  obliged  to  report 
iJIreetSy  to  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  day's  events  relating  to  the 
propaganda.  The  reports  must  contain  the 
following  Information : 

(a>  When  and  where  newspapers  were 
thrown  Into  trenches  or  transmitted; 

(b)  Whether  the  newspapers  were  accepted 
by  the  enemy; 

(e)  Whether  attempts  were  made  to  enter 
Into  communication  with  the  enemy;  who 
came  from  the  enemy's  side,  (soldlera,  ■Ser- 
geants, officers;)  with  what  regiment  (Judg- 
ing by  objective  aLgna,  not  by  Inquiries) 
.negotiations  were  begun; 

(d)  Other  observations  TCgardlng  the  be- 
havior of  the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  interpreters  attached 
to  the  communication  posts  must  send  to  the 
head  of  the  bureau  of  Information  the  con- 
tents, word  for  word,  of  the  conversations 
which  toolc  place  during  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  place  and  hour  of  meetings  fixed  for 
the  nent  day  must  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation over  the  telephone. 

10.  The  enemy  sections  In  which  the  propa- 
ganda 1b  conducted  must  be  shielded  from  our 


artillery  fire.  We  must  shuot  only  If  an 
attack  is  launched  by  the  enemy.  The  com- 
pany commanders  will  point  out  the  places 
to  be  left  unharmed  to  the  corresponding 
batteries.  The  artillery  commander  will  be 
warned  by  the  division. 

11.  The  enemy  Is  crafty  and  faithless.  It 
tnust,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  will 
no  doulJt  try  to  sot  traps  for  our  propaganda 
detachment  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or 
killing  them.      Wo  must  act  with  the  utmost 

Soldiers  carrying  ncwspaiwrs  and  letters 
muat  be  Informed  alwut  the  conventional 
(deatincd  to  deceive  the  enemy)  disposition 
of  our  troops,   (I.  a.   No.   201.) 

For  the  protection  of  these  soldiers  special 
protective  detachments  must  always  be  or- 
ganised in  our  trenches,  utmost  care  being 
taken  that  Ihey  should  not  be  noticed  by  the 
enemy.  These  detachments  muat  oniy  ftre 
at  the  order  of  the  Captains  who  command 
the  communication  posts. 

12.  On  the  12U>  of  the  month  the  OSd 
Army  Brigade  muat  submit  Ihu  names  of  the 
company  commanders  recommended  for  the 
position  of  head  of  communication  post. 

J.  V.  D.  B.  D.  K. 
The    Chief    of    the    Division,    (on    leave    of 
absence.)  per  KREINBGRG.   (Signature.) 
General  Olajor  and  Chief  of  the  G2d  Brigade. 
Read  by  HUNK,    (Signature.) 
CHilef  of  the  Company. 


Fraternizing  Under  the  Armistice 

A  German   Description 

The  folloviing  dexeripHon  of  conditions  along  the  Ruaso-German  front  during 
the  armistice  that  preceded  the  resumption  of  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Germans 
on  Feb.  IS,  1918,  was  written  by  Wilhelm  Hegeler,  correspondent  of  the  Detitaehe 
Tageszeifung  : 


WE  advance  further  over  a  snow- 
covered  fneadow.  Here  and  there 
along  the  roadside  stand  bits  of 
camouflage  made  of  trees  set  in  the 
ground.  The  storm  has  torn  them  loose 
and  blown  the  snow  from  their  dead 
branches.  Here  they  stand  in  heaps, 
there  they  have  wearily  sunk  to  earth. 
At  slight  intervals  pieces  of  fir  branches 
woven  together  are  hung  above  the  road. 
These,  too,  are  torn  and  tattorcd.  And 
both  of  them,  the  masks  along  the  road 
and  those  above  it,  seem  like  the  dam- 
aged scenery  of  a  play  that  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  repertory. 

"  We  did  not  dare  show  ourselves  here 
a  couple  of  weeics  ago,"  said  the  Cap- 


tain. "  The  Russians  had  too  able  ob- 
servers and  all  the  camouflage  was  of  no 
avail,  and  the  artillery  fired  upon  every 
single  man.  Right  there  where  the  road 
branches  off  I  had  a  bad  experience.  I 
was  going  along  unsuspectingly  when  all 
at  once  bullets  from  machine  guns  began 
to  fall  like  a  shower.  Luckily  I. had  good 
horses,  so  the  sport  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  And  today  we  go  along  here 
as  unmolested  as  in  the  Griinewald   in 

We  get  out  and  I  walk  through  tha 
trenches.  At  the  first  glance  there  Is 
no  change.  The  ground  is  well  swept 
and  the  slicht  traces  of  snow  are 
tramped  down  by  countless  soldier  boots. 
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Just  once  a  blustering  Russian  Major 
had  made  his  appearance  and  forbidden 
these  meeting's  in  front  of  the  wire  en- 
tanglements. But  other  officers  and 
soldiers  had  sui-rounded  the  Major  and 
had  begged  the  Lieutenant  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  in- 
dicated, which  was  near  the  ruins  of  the 
royal  castle,  the  walls  and  watch  towers 
of  which  consist  of  only  a  few  scanty 
fragments  since  the  last  battles,  when 
two  Russian  officers  appeared.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  regulation,  their  uni- 
forms were  in  nowise  different  from 
those  of  the  soldiers.  The  truce  officer 
introduced  us;  we  shook  hands  and  it 
was  no  mere  polite  phrase  when  we  as- 
sured each  other  that  we  were  glad  to 
make  each  other's  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  two  officers  came  from 
Riga,  the  other  from  the  Caucasus. 
Strange  to  say,  the  latter  spoke  much 
better  German  than  his  comrade  from 
Riga.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  sort 
of  conversation  it  would  be  and  if  it 
would  begin  rapidly  or  haltingly.  It 
took  place  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world  and  concerned  the  very  thing 
that   had    separated    both    sides   in    life 
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"It's  a  funny  thing,  eh?  Three  months  But,  after  all,  we  are  merely  like  duel- 
ago  we  were  exchanging  hand  grenades  ists  after  a  round  at  arms.  Why  should 
and  now  we  are  exchanging  cigarettes,      we  be  ill-tempered?  " 


Poland  Asserts   Herself 

A  Vigorous  Protest  Against  a  Further  Partition  Is  Effective 


THE  Polish  Regency  Council,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  German  and 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Governments^ 
asserted  its  independence  in  a  striking 
manner  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
I>ortion  of  the  Polish  domain — the  Kholm 
district — ^had  been  ceded  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian People's  Republic  in  the  peace  treaty 
signed  by  the  Ukrainian  delegation  and 
the  Teutonic  Powers  on  Feb.  9,  1918. 
When  the  cession  became  known  there 
was  great  excitement  throughout  Poland. 
In  many  cities  black  flag^s  were  dis- 
played, and  there  were  angry  manifesta- 
tions of  protest.  The  excitement  became 
80  intense  that  in  several  districts  mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed.  The  indig^na- 
tion  was  shared  by  Polish,  Czech,  Slavic, 
and  Socialist  Deputies  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat,  who  threatened  to  unite 
against  voting  any  further  budgets  un- 
less the  treaty  was  changed. 

The  opi>OBition  became  so  threatening 
that  the  Austrian  and  German  Foreign 
Ministers  modified  the  objectionable 
clauses  of  the  treaty.  A  supplementary 
declaration,  which  was  given  an  obscure 
interpretation  in  the  Reichstag  and 
Reichsrat  simultaneously  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  Foreign  Ministers,  respect- 
ively, provides  that  the  region  is  not  to 
be  ceded  forthwith  to  the  Ukraine,  but 
that  its  future  is  to  be  determined  later 
by  a  mixed  commission  of  Poles  and 
Ukrainians,  empowered  to  draw  the 
frontier  to  the  east  of  the  line  named  in 
the  treaty.  The  passage  in  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  relating  to  this  point 
reads: 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  misun- 
derstandings in  the  interpretation  of 
Clause  2  of  Article  2  of  the  peace  treaty- 
concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  Fob.  9,  1018, 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Turkey  on  the  one  part  and 
the  Ukraine  People's  Republic  on  the 
other,    it    is    hereby    declared    that    the 


mixed  commission  provided  for  in  Para- 
graph 2  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  shall, 
in  fixing  the  frontier,  not  be  bound  to 
draw  the  frontier  line  through  the  places 
of  BlelgoraJ,  Szczebrzeszyn,  Krasnostaw, 
Puchaczow,  Radzyn,  Mezyrecze,  and 
Sarnaki,  but  shall  have  the  right  on  the 
ground  of  Article  2,  Clause  2,  of  this 
peace  treaty  to  draw  the  frontier  which 
may  result  from  ethnographical  condi- 
tions and  from  the  desires  of  the  local 
population  east  of  the  line  named. 

The  supplementary  treaty  thus  alter- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  Polish  region  of 
Eholm  was  sig^ned  on  Feb.  18  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ukrainian  Rada  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  The 
Austrian  Premier,  Dr.  von  Seydler,  in 
announcing  the  fact  the  next  day  before 
the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  stated  that  the 
mixed  commission  to  determine  the  new 
boundary  would  be  "  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contracting  parties  and 
representatives  of  Poland,"  each  sending 
an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  the  com- 
mission. He  added :  ''  No  other  solution 
of  the  Eholm  question — ^the  subject  of 
national  dispute — ^was  possible  without 
upsetting  the  prospects  of  peace." 

The  compromise  saved  the  Austrian 
Government  from  defeat  of  the  budget, 
but  the  excitement  which  swept  over  Po- 
land did  not  subside.  The  act  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  permitting  the 
protest  of  the  Polish  Club  and  the  Polish 
Regency  Council  to  be  published  and  cir- 
culated was  bitterly  criticised  and  hotly 
condemned  by  influential  German  news- 
papers and  prominent  members  of  the 
German  Junker  party. 

These  two  manifestoes  are  of  historic 
interest,  making  a  new  phase  of  Poland's 
progress  toward  real  independence. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Regency  was 
signed  by  the  three  members  of  the 
council,  Prince  Lubomirski,  Archbishop 
Kakowski,  and  Count  Ostrowski.  Prince 
Lubomirski  is  a  Conservative,  hitherto 
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public  opinion.  The  manner  ICaeU  In 
which  they  were  created  shows  clearly 
that  they  cannot  pretend  to  represent  the 
real  will  of  the  nation.  This  fact  has  not 
been  modified  cither  by  the  bestowal  upon 
them  of  pompous  til  lea,  which  do  not, 
moreover,  correspond  In  any  way  to  the 
powers  actually  eranted.  or  by  the  social 
poHltlon  or  Individual  value  of  the  persona 
intrusted  with  thia  provialonary  mandate. 
The  assertion  of  the  German  deleeates 
that  the  Polish  NaUon,  In  Its  aspiration  to 
form  an  Independent  Polish  State,  hae  al- 
ready declared  categorically  and  aa  a 
whole  (or  the  separation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  from  Russia  la  perfectly  cor- 
rect- Upon  this  point  there  la  no  dispute. 
Moreover,  Pollab  public  opinion,  baa  Ins 
Itself  upon  the  prli>c{ple  of  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  aelf-deteiTn]  nation,  a  prin- 
ciple now  generally  admitted  by  the  whole 
world.  Is  convinced  that  only  the  unifica- 
tion of  Pollah  terrltorica  will  satisfy  the 
nation  and  enable  It  to  develop  In  every 

These  principles  are  so  clearly  universal 


be  represented  liy  any  pollt- 
en  If  only  provisional  and 
Jut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
legal  and  political  conaoriuences  of  this 
national  program  must  of  necesaltj'  be 
subject  to  the  consent  of  a  proper  national 
representation,  elected  on  a  democratic 
basis,  such  as  would  Insure  the  ezprea- 
alon  of  the  national  will. 

Any  exclusion  of  this  condition,  any 
engagement  made  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  any  conclusion  of  facts  of  any 
kind  by  provisional  bodies,  would  cer- 
tainly call  forth  throughout  Polanil  & 
unanimoua  protest,  a  protest  asainat  a 
violation  ot  national  rights  and  Intcreata, 
which  would  prove  to  the  world  the  fla- 
grant contradiction  between  the  principle* 
solemnly  proclaimed  and  the  acta  wrung 
from  the  nation  b7  mere  force. 

BRALIsr    P*»TT.  NATtOKAI.    UMIOM. 

DlMOCEATIC      NATIOKU.  CKUSTUN    EMUO- 

PABTT.  CttATtC     PABTT, 

pBOGRKSaiST   Pahtt.        Pastt    foi    StondUic 
Waraato.  Indefbnmncc 


Gorky's  View    of   the  Lenine  Group 

Maxim  Gorky,  though  a  Russian  Socialist,  has  shown  increasing  opposition  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  following  extrttct  is  from  an  article  entitled 
"  1  Love  Russia,"  which  he  puhlished  in  his  magazine,  the  New  Life,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  Brest-Litovsk  peace  negotiations: 


We  Russians  make  up  a  people  that  has 
never  yet  worked  In  freedom,  that  has  never 
yet  had  a  chance  to  develop  all  Its  powers 
and  Its  talents.  And  when  I  think  that  the 
revolution  gives  us  the  possibility  of  free 
work,  ot  a  many-sided  Joy  In  creating,  my 
heart  is  filled  with  great  hope  and  Joy,  even 
In  these  cursed  days  that  are  besmirched 
with  blood  and  alcohol. 

There  Is  where  begins  the  line  of  my  de- 
cided and  Irreconcilable  separation  from  the 
Insane  actions  of  tho  People's  Commissaries. 
I  consider  Maiimalism  in  ideas  very  useful 
for  the  boundless  Itusalan  soul :  its  task  Is  to 
develop  In  this  soul  groat  and  bold  neeila,  to 
call  forth  the  so  necessary  fighting  spirit  and 
.activity,  to  promote  initlativo  In  this  Indo- 
soul  and  to  give  It  shape  and  life  In  gon- 


:  An- 


Bmotny  Is  ruinous  for  Russia  and,  above  all. 
for  the  Russian  working  class. 

The  People's  Commissaries  handle  Russia 
like  material  for  an  eiperiment.  The  Rus- 
sian people  Is  for  them  what  the  horse  Is  for 
learned  bacteriologists  who  Inoculate  the 
horse  with  tyi)hus  so  that  the  anti-typhus 
lymph  may  develop  in  Ita  blood.  Now  the 
CommlasarEcs  are  trying  auch  a  predestlned- 
to-talture  experiment  upon  tbo  Russian  peo- 
ple without  thinking  that  tho  tormented,  half- 

Thc  reformers  from  the  Smolny  do  not 
worry  about  lluaala.  They  are  cold-bloodedly 
sacrificing  Ru.iala  In  the  name  of  their  dream 
of  the  worldwide  and  Kui'0|>ean  revolution. 
And  Just  as  long  as  I  can.  I  shall  Impress 
this  upon  the  Russian  proletarian :  "  Thou 
art  being  led  to  destruction  !  Thou  art  being 
u.«cd    as   material   for    an    inhuman   (nperl- 
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proaches  today,  and  to  keep  alive  our 
bwn  hope  for  the  future. 

Now  sombre  tragedy  reigns — anarchy, 
disorder  everywhere,  revolt  in  the 
trenches.  Discipline,  the  strength  of 
armies,  has  been  abolished.  What  re- 
mains of  the  Russian  armies?  You  know 
the  long  series  of  defections,  treasons, 
hideous  desertions.  The  narratives  told 
by  Russians,  the  articles  in  Russian 
papers,  are  more  tragic,  more  cruel  than 
any  we  could  invent  here. 

But  I  have  brought  you  a  document, 
hitherto  unpublished — the  appeal  of  Gen- 
eral Komiloff,  in  the  text  of  which,  as 
well  as  between  the  lines,  you  may  read 
what  a  Russian  soldier  can  suffer  in  the 
presence  of  such  catastrophes.  Komiloff 
is  a  simple  soldier,  a  self-made  man  who 
came  up  from  the  ranks,  and  who,  in  that 
land  of  favoritism,  mounted  from  grade 
to  grade  until  he  reached  that  of  General; 
who,  in  the  retreat  from  Galicia,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  fought  to  his  last 
cartridge,  and  who,  when  captured  by  the 
Austrians  and  carried  off  to  a  distant 
prison,  escaped  and  returned,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania, 
in  order  to  resume  his  service  immediate- 
ly and  cover  himself  with  new  glory  in 
Brusiloff's  magnificent  offensive  of 
1916. 

KORNILOFFS    APPEAL 

When  revolution  broke  out  and  de- 
generated into  anarchy — we  shall  see 
why  in  due  time — Komiloff  made  the  at- 
tempt of  which  you  have  heard,  an  at- 
tempt that  failed  for  causes,  some  of 
which  are  still  shrouded  in  myster>'.  And 
here  is  the  eloquent  appeal  he  addressed 
to  his  troops,  an  utterance  that  desei'ves 
to  be  known  to  the  western  world;  it  is 
little  known  even  in  Russia,  for  the  suc- 
cessive Governments  have  not  permitted 
its  publication: 

Cossacks,  brothers,  beloved  companions, 
was  it  not  over  the  graves  of  your  fore- 
fathers that  the  Russian  Empire  expand- 
ed and  enlarged  its  boundaries?  Was  it 
not  through  your  strong  courage,  your 
high  deeds,  your  sacrifices  and  heroism, 
that    Great    Russia    was    strong? 

You,  free  and  independent  sons  of  the 
quiet  River  I>on,  of,  the  beautiful  Kuban, 
of  the  Impetuous  Terek,  puissant  eagles 
migrating  from  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  the  Ural,  of  Orenburg,  of  Astrakhan, 


of  Semiretchensk,  and  from  Siberia  and 
the  far  Transbaikal,  from  tiie  Amur  and 
the  Ussur— to  you  belongs  the  trlv)ry  of 
having  always  guarded  the  lionor  of  your 
flag,  filling  the  Russian  land  witn  the 
fame  of  your  own  and  your  fathers'  deeds. 

Today  the  hour  has  struck  when  you 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  your  native  land  I 

I  accuse  the  Provisional  Government  of 
indecision  in  action,  of  Ignorance  and  in- 
capacity, and  of  admitting  the  Germans 
into  the  administration,  into  the  interior 
of  our  country,  in  proof  of  which  I  cite 
the  explosion  at  Kasan,  where  nearly  . 
1,0(M),000  shells  and  12,000  howitzers  were 
destroyed.  Moreover,  I  accuse  certain 
members  of  the  Government  of  actual 
treason,  and  I  bring  the  proofs.  "When  I 
attended  a  session  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Winter  Palace  on  Aug.  3 
Ministers  Kerensky  and  Savlnkoff  told 
me  that  **  one  could  not  talk  about  every- 
thing, because  there  were  among  the 
Ministers  men  of  whom  one  could  not  be 
sure."  It  is  clear  that  such  a  Grovern- 
ment  is  leading  our  country  to  destruc- 
tion, that  under  it  there  can  be  no  safety 
for  unhappy  Russia. 

Therefore,  when  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, to  please  our  enemies,  yesterday 
[Sept.  0,  1917]  demanded  my  resignation 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  I,  as  a  Cossack, 
through  duty  of  conscience  and  honor, 
was  obliged  to  refuse  the  demand,  pre- 
ferring death  on  the  battlefield  to  oppro- 
brium and  trenson  against  my  country. 

Cossacks!  Knights  of  the  Russian  land, 
you  promised  to  rise  with  me  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Fatherland  when  I  should  Judge 
it  necessary.  The  hour  has  struck,  the 
Fatherland  is  on  the  eve  of  death !  I  will 
not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  for  the  safety  of 
free  Russia  I  will  march  against  It  and 
against  those  of  Its  counselors  w^ho  are 
selling  our  native  land. 

Ah,  p:entlcmen,  before  such  a  man  as 
Korniloff,  in  an  appeal  to  his  soldiers, 
could  speak  such  words  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  rulers — ^**  They  are  selling 
our  native  land " — how  he  must  have 
suffered!  What  cruel  truths  must  have 
forced  themselves  upon  him  before  he 
could  utter  so  terrible  an  accusation  in 
the  presence  of  the  world  and  of  history! 

THE  POISON  AT  WORK 

I  have  shown  you  what  the  Russian 
Army  of  1914  was,  and  that  of  1915  and 
1916.  What  it  had  become  in  1917  you 
will  see  from  this  appeal  of  Korniloff. 
How  was  the  gold  changed  into  base 
lead?  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you,  or 
at  least  to  sketch  the  history  of  that 
metamorphosis.     There  were  two  prin- 
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gan  pouring  fresh  funds  into  her  cam- 
paign of  corruption  and  infamous  prop- 
aganda. She  carried  on  this  campaign 
among  petty  officials  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  Tou  have  just  heard  the  ter- 
rible charge  made  by  Komiloff ,  based  on 
information  from  Kerensky.  The  gan- 
grene spread  to  the  army.  Soldiers  and 
civilians,  aU  patriots,  fought  against  the 
loathsome  taint,  spending  themselves  in 
desperate  efforts  to  check  it.  But  there 
were  more  speeches,  alas!  than  acts,  and 
the  German  propaganda  won  the  day.  It 
was  even  more  successful  under  the  new 
regime  than  under  the  old.  Why? 

THE  BANE  OF  ANARCHISM 

Here  we  come  upon  the  second  cause 
which  I  indicated  a  moment  ago:  The 
anarchical  spirit  of  Russia.  I  do  not 
say  that  Russia  is  an  artificial  structure, 
but  it  is  without  foundations,  and  ter- 
ribly fragile.  It  required  all  the  bru- 
tality and  all  the  genius  of  Peter  the 
Great,  with  fire  and  sword,  to  amalga- 
mate that  Russia  which  we  knew  yester- 
day and  which  is  being  dismembered  to- 
day. A  country,  half  European,  half 
Asiatic,  on  the  borders  of  Western  civili- 
zation; a  country  in  which  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  their  obscure  traditions  and 
their  dense  and  sordid  ignorance,  are 
mingled  with  the  limitless  dreams  of  our 
new  time,  with  its  mad  graspings  at  the 
future,  its  obstinate  and  morbid  taste  for 
illusion,  for  chimeras,  for  the  most  im- 
possible Utopias.  It  is  also  the  world's 
most  extraordinary  conglomeration  of 
nationalities  and  religions:  Old  Russians 
and  Little  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Cos- 
sacks, Turcomans,  Finns,  Siberians,  Cau- 
casians, Georgians,  Jews,  Letts,  Tartars. 
Was  there,  even  in  the  past,  one  Russia 
— in  the  sense  that  there  is  one  France— 
a  Russia  that  was  ''one  and  insepara- 
ble"? The  French  language  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  more  correct 
and  exact:  We  said  then  *'the  Ger- 
manys"  and  **the  Russias." 

There  was  a  Russia,  but  it  existed  only 
through  the  Czar,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  moment  the  Czar  fell  the 
empire  crumbled,  disappearing  in  a  few 
hours,  by  means  of  a  riot  that  was  per- 
haps instigated^  and  by  means  of  a  bar- 


rack revolution  without  one  arm  being 
raised  in  defense — the  swiftest  and  most 
extraordinary  collapse  probably  in  all 
history.  The  next  day  what  was  there 
in  Russia? 

LIBERTY    WITHOUT    LAW 

True,  there  arose  a  great  cry  of  liberty, 
a  violent  desire  for  reforms.  The  French 
Revolution  was  to  be  only  child's  play  in 
comparison  with  what  the  Russian  revo- 
lution was  to  bo.  The  most  ad\'anced 
legislation  of  France.  England, and  Amer- 
ica \»-as  mere  reaction  when  compared 
with  the  Russian  Constitution  that  was 
to  be  created.  Yes;  but  the  backbone 
was  lacking;  that  vast  body  had  no 
skeleton;  because  that  weak  Emporor, 
who  desired  the  good  and  allowed  the  evil 
to  be  done — because  he  had  disappeared 
there  was  no  longer  a  skeleton,  a  back- 
bone. 

The  empire  crumbled,  and  on  its  ruins 
anarchy  arose  spontxmeously,  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  revolution  that  had 
brought  liberty.  And  this  anarchy  con- 
tained nothing  repugnant  to  the  Russian 
spirit,  because  that  spirit  itself  is  anar- 
chistic. It  is  a  spirit  that  is  simple  with 
an  infantile  and  touching  simplicity,  and 
that  is  at  the  same  time  unbridled.  Order 
is  equilibrium,  but  the  very  idea  of 
equilibrium  is  foreign  to  the  Russian 
mind.  It  adores  softness,  humility,  kind- 
ness; it  is  full  of  human  pity.  But  it 
has  respect  only  for  the  most  brutal 
force,  for  "  Nagaika."  The  Latin  spirit 
is  constructive,  the  Russian  spirit  is  de- 
structive. It  lives  on  dreams,  whether 
these  be  beautiful,  mad,  or  atrocious; 
reality  leaves  it  indifferent  or  arouses  its 
scorn.  If  you  cite  realities  in  an  argu- 
ment against  their  wildest  Utopias,  they 
cling  to  their  day-dreams,  saying:  "  So 
much  the  worse  for  reality  I " 

GERMANY'S  EASY  PREY 

In  consequence,  Germany's  game  was 
only  too  simple  and  easy;  she  fed,  fos- 
tered, fomented  anarchy.  From  fall  to 
fall,  from  revolution  to  revolution,  from 
shame  to  shame,  Russia  has  thus  reached 
the  sinister  hour  which  we  now  witness, 
with  its  traitorous  fraternization  in  the 
trenches,  the  cowardly  flight  of  regi- 
ments when  victory  is  in  their  grasp,  the 
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abolition      resolved  to  live  free  and  pore.    I  see  the 
,  the  en-      Ukraine  separating  itself  from  Muscovy 
riats  and      ^ne     insane.     Under     the      Bolshevist 
the  next      terror,  suddenly  the  Cadet  Party  begins 
13    to  be      to  bring  together  its  millions.     *     »     • 
ore  prop-          If  today  there  should  escape  from  our 
ws.   This       lips  irrevocable  words  against   unhappy 
peasants       Russia — the  guilty  are  unhappy — do  you 
working-      know  whose  game  we  should  be   play- 
jut  work,      ing?    Germany's!    Germany  sees  in  Rus- 
urity  far      sia  a  vast  land  for  colonization  at  her 
ire  treat-      very   doors,   a    land    with    inexhaustible 
torn    up      granaries;  Russia,  with  its  mines  on  the 
Treason      Donetz,  its  great  rivers,  its  rations,  still 
to     the      young,  which  may  some  day  be  great, 
ble  crime      All  these  riches  Germany  is  watching, 
'here  you      Therefore,  let  us  not,  here  or  elsewhere, 
ent  hour,      speak  words  that  can  open  a  gulf  between 
US  and  Russia,  or  that  might  turn  Russia 
few  rays      toward  Germany. 

is  fright-          There  is  something  stilt  more  detest- 
Korniloff      able   than   Russian  anarchy,  and   that   is 
ing  Kale-      the  prospect  of  order  re-established  in 
Cossacks      Russia  by  Germany. 

!  of  the  Modern  Thug 

is   by   Rudyard  Kipling 
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the  powers  of  the  world  that  have  not 
been  bullied  or  bribed  to  keep  out  of  it 
have  been  forced  to  join  in  one  interna- 
tional department  to  make  an  end  of  Ger- 
man international  Thuggee — ^for  the  rea- 
son that,  if  it  is  not  ended,  life  on  this 
planet  becomes  insupportable  for  human 
beings.  Even  now  there  are  people  in 
England  who  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
the  Hun  has  been  educated  by  the  State 
from  his  birth  to  look  upon  assassination 
and  robbery,  embellished  with  every 
treachery  and  abomination  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  laboriously  think  out,  as  a 
perfectly  legitimate  means  to  the  na- 
tional ends  of  his  country.  He  is  not 
shocked  by  these  things.  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  is  his  business  to  perform 
them,  his  duty  to  support  them,  and  his 
religion  to  justify  them.  They  are,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  they  have  been,  as 
legitimate  in  his  eyes  as  the  ballot  in 
ours.  This,  remember,  was  as  true  of 
the  Germans  in  1914  as  it  is  now. 

People  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
make  organized  evil  in  every  form  their 
supreme  good  because  they  believe  that 
evil  will  pay  them  are  not  going  to 
change  their  belief  till  it  is  proved  that 
evil  does  not  pay.  So  far,  the  Hun  be- 
lieves that  evil  has  paid  him  in  the  past 
and  will  pay  him  better  in  the  future. 
He  has  had  a  good  start.  Like  the  Thug, 
the  Hun  knew  exactly  what  he  meant 
to  do  before  he  opened  his  campaign 
against  mankind.  As  we  have  proof  now, 
his  poisoned  sweetmeats  and  knotted 
towels  were  prepared  years  beforehand, 
and  his  spies  had  given  him  the  fullest 
information  about  all  the  people  he  in- 
tended to  attack.  So  he  is  doing  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  He  thought  out 
the  hell  he  wished  to  create;  he  built  it 
up  seriously  and  scientifically  with  his 
best  hands  and  brains;  he  breathed  into 
it  his  own  spirit,  that  it  might  grow 
with  his  needs;  and  at  the  hour  that  he 
judged  best  he  let  it  loose  on  a  world 
that  till  then  had  believed  there  were 
limits  beyond  which  men  bom  of  women 
dared  not  sin. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  atrocities  Germany 
has  committed  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. I  think  this  a  mistake.  But  one  gets 
hint  of  them  here  and  there — Folkestone 


has  had  more  than  a  hint.  For  instance, 
we  were  told  the  other  day  that  more  than 
14,000  English  noncombatants,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  had  been  drowned, 
burned,  or  blown  to  pieces  since  the  ypir 
began.  But  we  have  no  conception — and 
till  the  veil  is  lifted  after  the  war  we 
shall  have  no  conception — of  the  range 
and  system  of  these  atrocities.  Least  of 
all  shall  we  realize,  as  they  realize  in 
Belgium  and  occupied  France  just  across 
the  water,  the  cold  organized  miseries 
which  Germany  has  laid  upon  the  popula- 
tions that  have  fallen  into  her  hands, 
that  she  might  break  their  bodies  and 
defile  their  souls.  That  is  part  of  the 
German  creed.  What  understanding  is 
possible  with  a  breed  that  have  worked 
for  and  brought  about  these  things? 
And  so  long  as  the  Germans  are  left  with 
any  excuse  for  thinking  that  such  things 
pay,  can  any  peace  be  made  with  them  in 
which  men  can  trust?  None.  For  it  is 
the  peculiar  ess^ce  of  German  Kultur, 
which  is  the  German  religion,  that  it  is 
Germany's  moral  duty  to  break  every  tie, 
every  restriction,  that  binds  man  to  fel- 
low-man if  she  thinks  it  will  pay.  There- 
fore, all  mankind  are  against  her.  There- 
fore, all  mankind  must  be  against  her 
till  she  learns  that  no  race  can  make  its 
way  or  break  its  way  outside  the  borders 
of  humanity. 

The  more  we  have  suffered  in  this 
war  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  this  ne- 
cessity. Our  hearts,  our  reason,  every 
instinct  in  us  that  lifts  us  above  the 
mere  brute  shows  us  that  the  war  must 
go  on.  Otherwise,  earth  becomes  a  hell 
without  hope.  The  men,  the  ships,  the 
munitions  must  go  forward  to  the  war, 
and  behind  them  must  come  the  money, 
without  which  nothing  can  move.  Where 
our  hearts  are  there  must  our  treasure 
be  also.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
money  spent  in  England  lately,  several 
millions  a  day  for  the  last  twelve  hun- 
dred days.  That  means  that  many  peo- 
ple have  had  the  chance  of  earning  more 
money — in  some  cases  very  much  more 
money — than  they  could  have  earned  in 
peace  time.  But  all  the  money  in  the 
world  is  no  use  to  a  man  or  his  country  if 
he  spends  it  as  fast  as  he  gets  it.  All  he 
has  left  is  his  bills  and  the  reputation  of 
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steadies  it.     And  we  need  steady  minda 
s  nothing      just  now. 

1/  cash  on  Remember,    too,    that    everything    we 

because  waste  in  the  way  of  manufactured  goods, 
from  a  match  upward,  as  well  as  every- 
thing we  buy  that  isn't  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  on  with,  means  diverting  Eome 
man's  or  woman's  time  and  energy  from 
doing  work  connected  with  the  war.  And 
war  work,  which  means  supplies,  food, 
munitions,  ships,  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  of  the  least  importance  now.  Every- 
fcting  our-  thing  outside  that  necessity  is  danger  and 
waste.  So  you  see  we  are  all  in  a  splen- 
I  ever  we  did  position  to  invest.  Not  only  is  there 
more  money  going  about  and  fewer 
things  to  buy  with  it,  but  it  is  also  wrong 
to  spend  money  on  what  there  is  avail- 
able. The  road  has  been  cleared  of  all 
obstacles  to  saving.  The  interest  on 
Itvhile  you  what  we  save  helps  to  make  us  person- 
3  off  or  ^^^y  independent;  the  money  we  lend  to 
^u>  ai,  ui-  ^^^  Government  helps  to  set  our  land  and 
111  through  •*"'"  world  free.  Our  security  for  our 
■the  5  per  '■**"  '^  ""^  •*"'y  '^^  whole  of  the  British 
■lent  gives  Empire,  but  also  the  whole  of  civiliza- 
US-  I  tion,  which  has  pooled  its  resources  in 
V  that  men,  money,  and  materia!  to  carry  on 
1  who  this  war  to  victory.  Nothing  else  under 
heaven   matters  today   except   that   the 
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burned,  and  mutilated  in  the  public 
streets,  as  has  happened  in  this  town 
and  in  hundreds  of  others.  And  we  will 
go  on  fighting  till  the  race  who  have 
done  these  things  are  in  no  position  to 
continue  or  repeat  their  offense. 

If  for  any  reason  whatever  we  fall 
short  of  victory — and  there  is  no  half- 
way  house  between  victory  and  defeat — 
what  happens  to  us  ?  This.  Every  rela- 
tion, every  understanding,  every  decency 
upon  which  civilization  has  been  so  anx- 
iously built  up  will  go — ^will  be  washed 
out,  because  it  will  have  been  proved  un- 
able to  endure.  The  whole  idea  of  de- 
mocracy— which  at  bottom  is  what  the 
Hun  fights  against — ^will  be  dismissed 
from  men's  minds,  because  it  will  have 
been  shown  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing itself  against  the  Hun.  It  will  die; 
and  it  will  die  discredited,  together  with 
every  belief  and  practice  that  is  based  on 
it.  The  Hun  ideal,  the  Hun's  root  no- 
tions of  life,  will  take  its  place  through- 
out the  world.  Under  that  dispensation 
man  will  become  once  more  the  natural 
prey,   body  and   goods,   of    his    better- 


armed  neighbor.  Women  will  be  the 
mere  instrument  for  continuing  the 
breed;  the  vessel  of  man's  lust  and  man's 
cruelty;  and  labor  will  become  a  thing 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  if  it  dares  to 
give  trouble  and  worked  to  death  if  it 
does  not.  And  from  this  order  of  life 
there  will  be  no  appeal,  no  possibility  of 
any  escape.  This  is  what  the  Hun  means 
when  he  says  he  intends  to  impose  Ge]> 
man  Kultur — ^which  is  the  German  relig- 
ion— upon  the  world.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  world  has  banded  itself  to- 
gether to  resist.  It  will  take  every  oimce 
in  us;  it  will  try  us  out  to  the  naked 
soul.  Our  trial  will  not  be  made  less  by 
the  earnest  advice  and  suggestions  that 
we  should  accept  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise, which  means  defeat,  put  forward 
by  Hun  agents  and  confederates  among 
us.  They  are  busy  in  that  direction 
already. 

But  be  sure  of  this:  Nothing — ^nothing 
we  may  have  to  endure  now  will  weigh 
one  featherweight  compared  with  what 
we  shall  most  certainly  have  to  suffer 
if  for  any  cause  we  fail  of  victory. 


Germany's  Plan   to   Divide   Belgium 

Organization  of  a  So-Called  ^^  Council  of   Flanders " 
to  Separate  the  Flemings  From   the  Walloons 


THE  measures  recently  completed  by 
the  German  Government  for  split- 
ting Belgium  into  two  distinct 
States,  dividing  the  French-speak- 
•  ing  Walloons  from  the  Dutch-speaking 
Flemings,  have  aroused  protests  as  vig- 
orous as  those  provoked  by  the  forcible 
deportations  of  workmen.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  1917  the  world  began  to  learn 
of  a  carefully  managed  propaganda 
which  the  German  conquerors  were  using 
to  create  a  schism  between  the  Walloons 
and  Flemings.  A  few  years  before  the 
war  there  had  been  some  agitation  to 
have  the  Flemish  language  used  along 
with  French  in  public  notices,  but  both 
languages  already  had  full  legal  rights 
under  the  Belgian  Government,  and  there 
was  no  support  for  a  separatist  move- 


ment by  any  faction,  however  inconsid- 
erable. The  movement  for  separation  is 
wholly  a  German  product. 

The  late  Baron  von  Bissing,  while  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Belgium  in  1915-16, 
sent  to  the  Berlin  Government  a  secret 
memorandum,  the  text  of  which  was 
printed  in  Current  History  Magazine 
for  February,  1918.  *In  it  appeared  tho 
following  significant  passage: 

It  is  true  that  we  must  protect  the 
Flemish  movement,  but  never  must  we 
lend  a  hand  to  make  the  Flemings  com- 
pletely independent.  The  Flemings,  with 
their  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  Wal- 
loons, will,  as  a  Germanic  tribe,  consti- 
tute a  strengrthening  of  Germanism. 

The  €rerman  authorities  proceeded 
cautiously  but  persistently  in  the  direc- 
tion thus  indicated.    Early  in  1917  they 
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their  country.  They  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  take  such  countermeasures 
as  were  within  their  power. 

THE  PLOT  EXPOSED 

Eugene  Standaert,  Deputy  for  Bruges 

in  the  Belgian   Parliament,   who  is   in 

exile  in  London,  exposed  the  plot  in  the 

following  address: 

The  German  press  announces  that  on 
Jan.  15  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Council  of  Flanders  held  a  meeting  in 
Brussels*  where  a  resolution  was  passed 
in   favor   of   **  Flemish    independence." 

Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  Deputy  of  Flan- 
ders who  has  held  his  mandate  for  twenty 
years  without  interruption,  to  grive  my 
opinion  on  this  incident?  It  is  of  very  lit- 
tle importance  to  us,  who  know  the  peo- 
ple thoroughly,  but  it  might  cause  some 
harm  abroad  if  it  creates  the  wrong  im- 
pression that  even  a  certain  number  of 
these  wish  for  a  settlement  which  should 
break  up  Belgian  unity. 

What  happens  at  the  present  moment 
In  Flanders  is  merely  the  development  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  the  eastern  front.  The  idea 
is  to  create  a  small  body  of  men,  without 
any  following,  and  induce  them,  through 
the  distribution  of  honors  and  remune- 
rative positions,  to  adopt  and  propagate 
doctrines  dictated  from  Berlin.  Such 
declarations  will  afterward  be  represent- 
ed abroad  and  in  Germany  as  expressing 
popular  aspirations. 

Concerning  these  recent  incidents  there 
are  two  points  which  I  should  like  to 
make  plain:  First,  that  this  so-called 
**  Landdag  van  Vlanderen  '*  is  really  the 
"  Rat  von  Flanderen,"  that  is  to  say,  an 
obedient  tool  made  in  Germany  for  Ger- 
man use,  and,  secondly,  that  these  "  rep- 
resentatives of  Flemish  opinion  **  do  not 
represent  anybody  but  themselves,  and  do 
not  include  any  Fleming  of  standing  or 
authority. 

Any  careful  reader  of  the  German  press 
and  of  German  official  declarations  must 
be  convinced  that,  if  the  council  has 
"not  been  definitely  originated  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  it  has  been  so  much  fa- 
vored and  encouraged  by  them  that  it  has 
lost  every  vestige  of  independence.  On 
March  3,  1917,  a  delegation  of  seven 
members  of  the  council  were  received  by 
the  Chancellor  and  presented  an  humble 
petition  asking  for  a  separate  adminis- 
tration for  Flanders.  On  March  21  this 
separation  was  grranted  by  von  Bissing. 
On  Jan.  15,  1918,  according  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  Secretary  of  State  Wall- 
raf  came  to  Brussels  and  receive<l  a  dele- 
gation of  the  activists,  who  begged  him 
to  declare  them  free  from  "  the  French 
yoke,"   and   to    *'  protect   Flemish   auton- 


omy." The  comedy  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
peated, and  we  may  rest  assureil  that  the 
activists'  request  will  be  granted  in  due 
time. 

A  very  interesting  document  has  been 
published  lately  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  series  of  confidential  in- 
structions  to  the  German  soldiers  billeted 
in  Belgium  in  which  the  German  authori- 
ties declare  openly  that  the  separatist 
movement  is  prompted  and  encouraged  by 
the  Kaiser,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  German  to  support  it.  After  these 
material  and  conclusive  proofs,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  Council  of  Flanders  la 
Just  as  anxious  to  put  Flanders  under 
effective  German  protectorate  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  an  imaginary  French  yoke. 

But  what  exactly  is  this  Council  of 
Flanders?  How  is  it  that  when  every 
political  liberty  has  been  taken  away  from 
their  compatriots  these  men  are  free  to 
bold  meetings,  pass  resolutions,  and  pre- 
sent petitions?  Have  they  any  following? 
Have  they  any  right  to  speak  for  the 
Flemings? 

Many  members  of  the  Belgian  Parlla* 
ment  are  pure  Flemings.  Not  one  of 
them  has  consented  to  Join  the  Council  of 
Flanders.  If  I  consider  the  situation  in 
my  own  constituency  of  Bruges,  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  obliged  to  accept  the 
help  of  a  general  practioner  without 
standing.  While  this  man  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  West  Flanders,  Count 
Visart,  a  venerable  man  of  80  years  of 
age  for  fifty  years  a  Deputy  of  Bruges, 
for  thirty-five  Burgomaster  of  the  town, 
has  been  dismissed,  expelled  by  the 
soldiery  from  his  Town  Hall,  and  re- 
mains practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
bouse.  This  Is  how  the  850,000  Flemings 
of  West  Flanders  are  represented  in  the 
Council  of  Flanders. 

If  I  turn  toward  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince. East  Flanders,  which  counts  1,060," 
000  inhabitants,  the  situation  is  exactly 
the  same.  Not  one  true  and  responsible 
repre.scntative  of  the  Flemish  people  has 
Joined  the  council. 

STRIKE  OF  BELGIAN  JUDGES 

No  patriotic  Belgian  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sham  elections  and 
packed  meetings  arranged  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  agents  in  furtherance  of 
this  project.  At  one  of  the  trumped-up 
**  demonstrations "  in  Brussels  the  peo- 
ple broke  through  the  cordon  of  troops 
and  hissed  a  small  band  of  the  demon- 
strators. Arrests  were  made,  and  when 
the  prisoners  were  brought  before  a  Bel- 
gian court  they  were  dismissed.  There- 
upon the  German  Governor  General  sus- 
pended the  court,  deported  some  of  its 
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It  Is  confirmed  that  the  Germans  have 
deported  Judge  Levy,  the  Presiding  Judge, 
and  Judges  Ernest  and  Carez,  Presidents 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal..  They  also  ar- 
rested Judge  Jamar  In  order  to  deport 
him.  but  he  was  released  on  account  of 
illness. 

The  movement  of  protest  by  the  Belgian 
people  against  the  intrigues  of  the  ac- 
tivists has  taken  on  large  proportions. 
The  voluntary  suspension  of  all  judiciary 
activity,  as  a  protest  against  the  outrage 
committed  against  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Brussels,  has  caused  a  tremendous  im- 
pression even  upon  the  German  authori- 
ties. New  lists  of  Communal  Councils 
and  of  important  personalities  who  have 
made  protests  continue  to  reach  Havre, 
being  brought  nightly  by  devoted  patriots. 
who  have  passed  through  the  electrified 
front  wires  in  spite  of  redoubled  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 

The  protest  movement  is  especially  ac- 
tive in  Flanders.  It  has  been  learned 
that  all  the  Belgian  Bishops,  being  pre- 
vented from  meeting,  have  protested  sepa- 
rately. Cardinal  Mercier  has  protested  in 
a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Lenten  letter  to  his  clergy.  A  collec- 
tive letter  to  the  German  Chancellor  has 
been  signed  by  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  commerce  at  Antwerp  and  a  simi- 
lar protest  has  been  sent  by  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Antwerp. 

The  Free  University  of  Brussels  has 
sent  to  the  Communal  Council  of  Brus- 
sels an  energetic  letter  Joining  in  the 
protest  made  by  that  body.  The  protest 
of  the  Free  University  is  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Deputies  and  Senators  of  East 
Flanders  have  sent  a  separate  protest  to 
Chancellor   von    Hertling. 

All  these  documents  are  spontaneously 
copied  in  handwriting  or  printed  by  the 
clandestine  press  and  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  in  thousands  of  copies, 
thereby  exciting  everywhere  the  grratost 
enthusiasm,  which  has  for  tlie  moment 
caused  the  people  to  forget  the  miseries 
caused  by  the  occupation. 

The  German  authorities,  overwhelmed 
by  the  patriotic  outburst,  have  officially 
forbidden  all  deliberation  or  di.scussion 
in  regard  to  questions  of  general  politics. 
such  as  the  autonomy  of  Flanders,  and 
have  also  forbidden  discussion  In  regard 
to  petitions  of  protest  to  the  German 
authorities.  Every  one  who  disregards 
this  new  German  order  Is  menaced  with 
severe  punishment  in  accordance  with 
martial  law.  This  action  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  is  a  convincing  admission 
that  the  German  administration  fears  to 
let  the  voice  of  the  country  be  heard 
In  its  unanimous  protests  against  the 
Activists. 

The  Bishop  of  Ghent  protested  agrainst 


the  intrigue  to  separate  Flanders  from 

the  rest  of  Belgium,  saying: 

The  clergy  of  our  diocese,  having  been 
ever  noted  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Bel- 
gian fatherland,  and  firmly  believing  that 
the  love  of  our  country  is  a  duty  and  a 
Christian  virtue,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
declare  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ghent, 
that  we  are  absolutely  not  in  accord  with 
the  actions  of  the  committee  which  calls 
itself  the  Council  of  Flanders,  and  that 
we  consider  it  a  duty  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Belgian 
fatherland,  to  its  King,  and  to  its  Gov- 
ernment. 

MEASURES    OF    REPRESSION 

The  protests  of  Belgian  City  Councils 
against  the  activists  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  early  in  February 
the  German  authorities  issued  orders  for- 
bidding Municipal  Governments,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  deliberate  upon  any 
phase  of  the  question  of  Belgian  parti- 
tion. Following  are  translations  of  two 
of  these  circulars.  The  first,  addressed 
to  the  communal  administrations  of  the 
Province  of  Limburg,  is  dated  Hasselt, 
Feb.  7,  1918,  and  reads  as  follows: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge 
that  in  certain  communes  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  deliberation  by  the 
communal  administrations  certain  ques- 
tions of  general  politics ;  for  example,  the 
autonomy  of  Fkinders  or  the  petitions  of 
the  Burgomasters  and  Aldermen  to  the 
German  authorities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  communal  administrations, 
and  especially  of  persons  acting  In  the 
names  of  communes,  that  they  should  limit 
themselves  to  dealing  with  affairs  regard- 
ing communal  administration,  and  that  it 
is  forbidden  for  them  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  affafrs  regarding  the  general 
administration   of   the   country. 

Infractions  of  these   regulations  will  be 
punisl>t'd  in  conformity  with  martial  law. 
The  Prcsidrnt  of  the  Civil  Adtninistration 
for  the  Province  of  TAmhurrj. 

(Signed)       BAZILLE. 

The  circular  to  the  Communal  Gov- 
ernments in  Brabant  is  dated  Brussels, 
Feb.  7,  1918,  and  reads  as  follows: 

According  to  what  I  have  learned  it  is 
the  intention  in  certain  communes  to  sub- 
mit to  deliberation  by  the  Common  Council 
certain  questions  of  general  politics;  for 
example,  the  autonomy  of  Flanders  or  the 
requests  of  the  Burgomasters  or  Aldermen, 
addressed  to  the  German  authorities. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  at- 
tention  to   the   fact  that      the  communal 
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to  attack  as  outlying  Spanish  dependen- 
cies, and  as  the  fortunes  of  Spain  de- 
clined suffered  frequent  loss  of  territory. 
In  1692  the  Spanish  King  nominated 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
to  be  Governor  General,  and  a  brighter 
future  seemed  to  be  opening  for  the 
country.  The  dynastic  jealousies  be- 
tween the  European  powers,  however, 
soon  again  made  the  unhappy  provinces 
a  battle  ground,  and  after  years  of  war- 
fare a  general  peace  was  concluded  at 
Utrecht  April  11,  1713,  whereby  the  long 
connection  of  the  provinces  with  Spain 
was  severed  and  they  came  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Austria,  being  known  for 
a  full  century  thereafter  as  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

BELGIAN  NAME  ADOPTED 

In  1789  the  people  of  Brussels  rose 
against  the  Austrian  garrison  and  com- 
pelled it  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  27th 
the  States  of  Brabant  declared  their  in- 
dependence. The  other  provinces  fol- 
lowed, and  on  Jan.  11,  1790,  they  all  uni- 
ted and  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent State  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Belgian  United  States."  In  November, 
1790,  the  new  Government  collapsed  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  Austrians,  and 
Austrian  rule  was  re-established.  It  was 
short  lived,  however,  for  France  now 
assailed  Austria,  and  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  June  26,  1794,  put  an  end  to 
Austrian  domination  in  the  Netherlands. 

Belgium  became  an  integral  part  of 
France,  being  governed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  French  people.  After  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  May  30,  1814,  Belgium 
was  for  some  months  restored  to  Aus- 
tria, but  shortly  afterward  was  united 
with  Holland  to  form  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  new  State  was  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  ascended  the  throne 
March  23,  1815,  with  the  title  of  William 
I.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  May  31, 
1815,  determined  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  kingdom.  The  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Aug.  24  following,  and  the 
King  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Brus- 
sels Sept.  7. 

The  relations  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  from  the  outset  were  strained. 


The  Dutch  and  the  Belgian  provinces 
were  totally  unlike  in  religion,  habits, 
and  ideas,  and  had  drifted  apart  during 
the  130  years  of  their  separation.  The 
Belgians  were  nearly  100  per  cent.  Cath- 
olics, and  the  two  decades  of  French 
sovereignty  had  left  deep  traces  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population, 
the  French  language  being  conamonly 
spoken  and  exclusively  used  in  law 
courts  and  public  proceedings. 

The  Dutch  control  was  not  exercised 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  though  the 
Belgian  provinces  had  3,400,000  inhabi- 
tants to  a  little  more  than  2,000,000  in 
Holland,  the  great  majority  of  Govern- 
ment offices  were  held  by  the  Northern- 
ers. In  1830,  of  seven  Ministers,  only 
one  was  Belgian;  in  the  Hcnne  Depart- 
ment, of  117  officials  only  11  were 
Belgians;  in  the  Ministry  only  3  were 
Belgians  out  of  102;  in  the  army  there 
were  288  Belgian  officers  to  1,967  Hol- 
landers. All  the  public  establishments, 
the  banks,  and  the  military  schools  were 
Dutch.  The  King  endeavored  to  make 
the  Flemish  language  (the  Dutch)  the 
official  language  for  all  public  and  judi- 
cial acts  except  in  the  Walloon  (ex- 
treme southern)  districts. 

The  strife  between  sections  grew  more 
bitter  when  in  1830  the  spirit  of  unrest 
was  fanned  by  the  successful  revolution 
in  Paris.  A  mob  took  possession  of 
Brussels  and  disorders  immediately 
followed  throughout  the  Belgian  prov- 
inces. The  Dutch  Government  was 
dilatory  and  indecisive,  and  after  a  fail- 
ure by  Dutch  troops  to  obtain  control 
of  Brussels,  a  Provisional  Government 
was  quickly  formed  and  separation  de- 
manded. The  King  of  the  Netherlands 
requested  the  five  European  powers  to 
intervene,  and  a  convention  was  held 
at  London  early  in  November. 

MODERN  BELGIUM  CREATED 

Meanwhile  on  Nov.  10,  1830,  the  new 
Belgian  National  Congress  met  at  Brus- 
sels with  200  Deputies  and  reached  the 
following  decisions:  First,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  carried  unanimously; 
second,  a  constitutional  hereditary  mon- 
archy, 174  votes  against  13;  third,  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Orange-Nassau 
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and  24,  the  British  on  Dec.  6,  and  Aua- 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  five  monthB 
later;  the  latter  three  delayed  because 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  King 
of  Holland.  King  William  of  HoUand 
was  obdurate  and  refused  to  sigii  or  to 
surrender  Antwerp.  The  French  and 
British  resolved  at  length  to  force  hia 
acceptance,  and  a  French  army  of 
60,000  men  under  Marshal  Gerard 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  to  besiege 
Antwerp  on  Nov.  5,  1831.  The  Dutch 
garrison  capitulated  Dec.  23,  and  the 
Belgians  took  possession  Dec.  31.  It 
was  not  until  March  14,  1838,  that  Hol- 
land signified  its  readiness  to  accept 
the  treaty,  and  it  was  signed  April  19, 
1833. 

The  following  interesting  table  gives 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  Belgiana 
at  the  periods  named: 

ISSO.  1S90.  1900.  1910. 
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The   Long-Distance    Peace    Parley 

Address  by  the  German  Chancellor  in  Reply  to 
President    Wilson — ^Mr.    Balfour's    Rejoinder 

The  March  issue  of  Current  History  Magazine  printed  the  long- 
distance exchange  of  peace  views  between  the  warring  poivers  as 
embodied  in  the  addresses  of  the  German  Chancellor  on  Jan.  24',  the 
Atistrian  Foreign  Minister  on  the  same  date,  President  Wilson's  reply 
an  Feb.  11,  and  Premier  Lloyd  George's  reply  on  Feb.  12.  The  German 
Imperial  Chancellor  made  a  new  declaration  of  the  war  policy  of  his 
Government  on  Feb.  25;  Arthur  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Minister, 
answered  him  on  Feb.  27.  These  two  addresses  appear  in  their  sequence 
in  the  following  pages.  As  reference  is  made  to  President  Wilson's  four 
fundam^entals,  they  are  reprinted  herewith: 

[From  the  President's.  Address  of  Feb.   11  Before  Congress."] 

First— That  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  upon  the  essential 
^stice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most  likely  to  bring' 
a  peace  that  will  be  permanent. 

Second— That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from  sovereigrnty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game, 
now  forever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of  power ;  but  that. 

Third— Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjust- 
ment or  compromise  of  claims  among  rival  States ;  and. 

Fourth— That  all  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  sat- 
isfaction that  can  be  accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world. 

Chancellor  von  Hertling's  Address 

[Delivered  Before  the  Reichstag  Feb.  25,  1918.] 


rE  Reichstag  has  a  right  to  receive 
an  explanatory  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  situation  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Government 
concerning  it.  I  will  meet  the  obligation 
arising  therefrom,  even  though  I  enter- 
tain certain  doubts  as  to  the  utility  and 
success  of  dialogues  carried  on  by  Min- 
isters and  statesmen  of  belligerent  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Runciman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  would  get  much  nearer  peace  if,  in- 
stead of  this,  responsible  representatives 
of  the  belligerent  powers  would  come 
together  in  an  intimate  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion. I  can  only  agree  with  him  that 
that  would  be  the  way  to  remove  numer- 
ous intentional  and  unintentional  misun- 


derstandings and  compel  our  enemies  to 
take  our  words  as  they  are  meant,  and  on 
their  part  also  to  show  their  colors. 

I  cannot  at  any  rate  discover  that  the 
words  which  I  spoke  here  on  two  occa- 
sions were  received  in  hostile  countries 
objectively  and  without  prejudice.  More- 
over, discussion  in  an  intimate  gathering 
alone  could  lead  to  understanding  on 
many  individual  questions  which  can 
really  be  settled  only  by  compromise. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  we  do 
not  contemplate  retaining  Belgium,  but 
that  we  must  be  safeguarded  from  the 
danger  of  a  country  with  which  we  de- 
sire after  the  war  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  becoming  the  object  or  the 
jumping-off  ground  of  enemy  machina- 
tions.    If,   therefore,   a   proposal   came 


I.  . 
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ances  of  President  Wilson,  one  might 
think  that  he  is  laboring  under  the  il- 
lusion that  there  exists  in  Germany  an 
antagonism  between  an  autocratic  Gov- 
ernment and  a  mass  of  people  without 
rights. 

And  yet  President  Wilson  knows  (aa, 
at  any  rat«,  the  Gei-man  edition  of  hi3 
book  on  the  State  proves)  German  polit- 
ical literature,  and  he  knows,  therefore, 
that  with  us  Princes  and  Governments 
are  the  highest  members  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  organized  in  the  form  of  a 
State,  the  highest  members,  with  whom 
the  final  decision  lies.  But,  seeing  that 
they  also,  as  the  supreme  organs,  belong 
to  the  whole,  the  decision  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  only  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  the  guiding  line  for  a  decision 
to  be  taken.  It  may  be  useful  to  point 
this  out  expressly  to  President  Wilson's 
countrymen. 

Then  finally  at  the  close  of  the  second 
clause  the  game  of  the  balance  of  power 
is  declared  to  be  forever  discredited.  We, 
too,  can  only  gladly  applaud.  As  is  well 
known,  it  was  England  which  invented 
the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  order  especially  to 
apply  it  when  one  of  the  States  on  the 
itinent  threatened  to  become 
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Wilson,  that  a  general  peace  on  such  a 
basis  is  discussable. 
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Only  one  reservation  is  to  be  made. 
These  principles  must  not  be  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  alone, 
but  they  must  also  be  recogniized  defi- 
nitely by  all  States  and  nations.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  reproaches  the  German 
Chancellor  with  a  certain  amount  of  back- 
wardness, seems  to  me  in  his  flight  of 
ideas  to  have  hurried  far  in  advance  of 
existing  realities. 

Certainly  a  League  of  Nations,  erected 
upon  justice  and  mutual  unselfish  appre- 
ciation, a  condition  of  humanity  in  which 
war,  together  with  all  that  remains  of  the 
earliest  barbarism,  should  have  complete- 
ly disappeared  and  in  which  there  should 
be  no  bloody  sacrifices,  no  self-mutilation 
of  peoples,  no  destruction  of  laboriously 
acquired  cultural  values — that  would  be 
an  aim  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

But  that  aim  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
There  does  not  yet  exist  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration set  up  by  all  nations  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace  in  the  name  of  justice. 
When  President  Wilson  incidentally  says 
that  the  German  Chancellor  is  speaking 
to  the  court  of  the  entire  world,  I  must, 
as  things  stand  today,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Empire  and  her  allies,  decline 
this  court  as  prejudiced,  joyfully  as  I 
would  greet  it  if  an  impartial  court  of 
arbitration  existed  and  gladly  as  I  would 
co-operate  to  realize  such  ideals. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  similar  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  powers  in  the  En- 
tente. England's  war  aims,  as  recently 
expressed  in  Lloyd  George's  speeches,  are 
still  thoroughly  imperialistic  and  want  to 
impose  on  the  world  a  peace  according 
to  England's  good  pleasure.  When  Eng- 
land talks  about  peoples'  right  of  self- 
determination,  she  does  not  think  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  to  Ireland,  Egypt,  or 
India. 

DENIES    AIM    OF    CONQUEST 

Our  war  aims  from  the  beginning 
were  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
maintenance  of  our  territorial  integrity, 
and  the  freedom  of  our  economic  devel- 


opment. Our  warfare,  even  where  it 
must  be  aggressive  in  action,  is  defen- 
sive in  aim.  I  lay  especial  stress  upon 
that  just  now  in  order  that  no  misun- 
derstandings shall  arise  about  our  op- 
erations in  the  east. 

After  the  breaking  off  of  peace  nego- 
tiations by  the  Russian  delegation  on 
Feb.  10  we  had  a  free  hand  as  against 
Russia.  The  sole  aim  of  the  advance 
of  our  troops,  which  was  begun  seven 
days  after  the  rupture,  was  to  safe- 
guard the  fruits  of  our  peace  with 
Ukraine.  Aims  of  conquest  were  in  no 
way  a  determining  factor.  We  were 
strengthened  in  this  by  the  Ukrainians* 
appeal  for  support  in  bringing  about 
order  in  their  young  State  against  the 
disturbances  carried  out  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

If  further  military  operation3  in 
other  regions  have  taken  place,  the  same 
applies  to  them.  They  in  no  way  aim 
at  conquest.  They  are  solely  taking 
place  at  the  urgent  api)eals  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  populations  for  protec- 
tion against  atrocities  and  devastation 
by  Red  Guards  and  other  bands.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  They  are  measures 
of  assistance  and  have  no  other  char- 
acter. It  is  a  question  of  creating  peace 
and  order  in  the  interest  of  peaceable 
populations. 

We  do  not  intend  to  establish  our- 
selves, for  example,  in  Esthonia  or  Li- 
vonia. In  Courland  and  Lithuania  our 
chief  object  is  to  create  organs  of  self- 
determination  and  self-administration. 
Our  military  action,  however,  has  pro- 
duced a  success  far  exceeding  the  orig- 
inal aim. 

News  was  received  yesterday  that 
Petrograd  had  accepted  our  conditions 
and  had  sent  its  representatives  to 
Brest-Litovsk  for  further  negotiations. 
Accordingly,  our  delegates  traveled 
thither  last  evening.  It  is  possible  that 
there  will  still  be  dispute  about  the  de- 
tails, but  the  main  thing  has  been 
achieved.  The  will  to  peace  has  been 
expressly  announced  from  the  Russian 
side,  while  the  conditions  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  conclusion  of  peace  must 
ensue  within  a  very  short  time. 
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State  and  adjacent  Russian  territory. 
For  this  reason  the  news  of  peace  with 
the  Ukraine  at  first  evoked  great  un- 
easiness in  Poland.  1  hope,  however, 
that  with  good-will  and  proper  regard 
to  the  ethnographical  conditions  a  com- 
promise on  the  claims  will  be  reached. 
The  announced  intention  to  make  a  seri- 
ous attempt  in  this  direction  has  greatly 
calmed  Polish  circles. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  frontier  ques- 
tion only  what  is  indispensable  on  mil- 
itary grounds  will  be  demanded  on  Ger- 
many's part. 

"ENTENTE   AGGRESSION" 

The  Entente  is  fighting  for  the  acqai- 
sition  of  portions  of  Auatro- Hungarian 
territory  by  Italy  and  for  the  severance 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia  from  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

England  has  particularly  cast  an  eye 
on  portions  of  Turkish  territory.  She 
has  suddenly  discovered  an  affection  for 
the  Arabians  and  she  hopes  by  utilizing 
the  Arabians  to  annex  fresh  territories 
to  the  British  Empire,  perhaps  by  the 
creation  of  a  protectorate  dependent  upon 
British  domination. 

That  the  colonial  wars  of  England  are 
"  ected  at  increasing  r 
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for  their  manly  attitude  in  that,  despite 
all  temptations  and  oppressions,  they 
preserve  their  neutrality. 

The  world  yearns  for  peace  and  desires 
nothing  more  than  that  the  sufferings  of 
war  under  which  it  groans  should  come 
to  an  end.  But  the  Governments  of  the 
enemy  States  contrive  ever  anew  to  stir 
the  war  fury  among  their  peoples.  A 
continuation  of  the  war  to  the  utmost 
was,  so  far  as  has  transpired,  the  most 
recent  watchword  issued  by  the  confer- 
ence of  Versailles,  and  in  the  English 
Premier's  speeches  it  again  finds  loud 
echo.  There  are,  however,  other  voices 
to  be  heard  in  England ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  voices  will  multiply. 

Our  people  will  hold  out  further,  but 
the  blood  of  the  fallen,  the  agonies  of  the 
mutilated  and  the  distress  and  sufferings 


of  the  peoples  will  fall  on  the  heads. of 
those  who  insistently  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity. 

NOTE.— Count  Hertling's  speech  of  Jan.  24, 
1918,  printed  in  Current  History  Magazine 
last  month  from  a  cabled  report,  contained 
the  sentence :  **  So  long  as  our  opponents  have 
unreservedly  taken  the  standpoint  that  the  ln-« 
tegrity  of  the  Allies'  territory  can  offer  the 
only  possible  basis  of  peace  discussion,"  &c. 
The  German  text  received  later  through  the 
Wolff  News  Bureau  of  Berlin  shows  that 
this  sentence  should  read :  **  So  long  as  our 
opponents  do  not  unreservedly  take  the 
standpoint  that  the  Integrity  of  the  [Teu- 
tonic] allies*  territory  can  offer  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  peace  discussion,"  &c.  Re- 
garding President  Wilson's  proposal  on  colo- 
nial quostions.  Count  Hcrtling  on  that  occa- 
sion sliould  have  been  made  to  say :  "  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  ijresent  it  may  be  left  to 
the  greatest  colonial  empire,  England,  to 
come  to  terms  with  her  allies  over  this  pro- 
posal." 


Mr.  Balfour's  Reply  to  Count  Hertling 

[Delivered  in  Parliament  Feb.  27,  1918] 


THE  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Arthur 
J.  Balfour,  replying  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  German  Chancellor 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power,  said  that  until  German  militarism 
had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  there 
was  in  existence  a  hall  or  court  armed 
with  executive  powers  making  the  weak 
as  safe  as  the  strong,  it  would  never  be 
possible  to  ignore  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power. 
Mr.  Balfour  told  the  House  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  in  von  Hertling's  speech 
any  basis  for  fruitful  conversation  or 
hope  for  peace.  Replying  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  fate  of  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  of  Rumania  and  Armenia  must  ulti- 
mately be  decided  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Balfour  justified  his  attitude 
on  the  ground  that  von  Hertling  and 
Czemin  spoke  after  a  conference  and 
agreement. 

BELGIUM   THE   TOUCHSTONE 

Mr.  Balfour  declared  Count  Hertling's 
reference  to  Belgium  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  everybody — except  Richard  Holt, 
a  Radical  M.  P. — and  continued: 


"  Many  questions  must  be  settled  at 
the  peace  conference,  but  the  question  of 
Belgium  is  the  best  touchstone  of  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  Central  European 
diplomacy,  and  especially  of  German 
diplomacy.  There  is  only  one  course  for 
the  offending  nation  in  this  case,  namely, 
unconditional  restoration  and  reparation. 

"  When  was  Belgium  the  jumping  off 
ground  of  enemy  machinations  and  why 
should  Germany  suppose  it  is  going  to 
be?  Belgium  has  been  the  victim,  not 
the  author,  of  these  crimes,  and  why 
should  she  be  punished  because  Germany 
is  guilty?  Germany  always  had  in  mind 
new  territorial,  commercial  or  military 
conditions  which  would  prevent  Belgium 
from  taking  an  independent  place  among 
the  nations,  which  Germany  and  our- 
selves were  pledged  to  preserve. 

"  What  we  have  to  consider  is  how 
far  von  Hertling's  lip  service  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  four  propositions  really  is 
exemplified  by  German  practice." 

The  Foreign  Secretary  then  analyzed 
the  four  Wilson  propositions  and  von 
Hertling's  attitude  concerning  them,  as 
well  as  the  Chancellor's  frame  of  mind 
regarding  Alsace-Lorraine.    He  said: 
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larly  moved  when  she  occupied  Armenia. 
But  when  Turkey  went  to  war  she 
picked  a  tpiarrel  with  us  for  purely  am- 
bitious purposes.  She  was  promised  by 
Germany  the  possession  of  Egypt,  Would 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  be  best  conserved  by 
Turkish  conquest  of  Egypt? 

"  The  Germans  in  the  search  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  these  populations 
would  have  restored  Egypt  to  the  worst 
rule  the  world  has  ever  known.  They 
would  have  destroyed  Arab  independ- 
ence and  abandoned  Palestine  to  those 
who  had  rendered  it  sterile  all  these  cen- 

"  How  could  any  one  preach  seriously 
a  profession  of  faith  about  the  interests 
of  populations  after  this  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  von  Hertling  desires 
to  see  it  carried  out?  If  the  Reichstag 
had  any  sense  of  humor  it  must  surely 
have  smiled  when  it  heard  the  Chancel- 
lor dealing  in  that  spirit  with  the  dom- 
inating doctrine  of  every  important  Ger- 
man statesman,  soldier,  and  thinker  for 
two  generations  at  least, 

"  So  much  for  the  four  principles 
which  Mr.  Holt  says  von  Hertling  ac- 
cepts, and  which  he  thinks  the  British 
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performing  atrocities  and  devastations. 
Why  this  difference  of  treatment  of 
Belgium  on  one  side  and  other  popula- 
tions on  the  other?  I  know  of  no  ex- 
planation, except  that  Germany  pursues 
her  methods  with  remorseless  insistency 
and  alters  or  varies  the  excuse  she  gives 
for  her  policy. 

"  If  she  invades  Belgium,  it  is  military 
necessity;  if  Courland,  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity.  It  is  impossible  to  rate 
very  high  the  professions  of  humanity, 
international  righteousness  and  equity  in 
regard  to  those  populations  which  figure 
so  largely  in  the  speeches.  I  am  quite 
unable  to  understand  how  anybody  can 
get  up  in  the  Reichstag  and  claim  that 
Germany  is  waging  a  defensive  war." 

Mr.  Balfour  then  contrasted  the  dif- 
ferent methods  pursued  by  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  expansion  of  their 
empires,  and  asserted  that  Germany's 
policy  had  been  more  deliberately  am- 
bitious than  that  of  any  nation  since  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.     He  concluded: 

"  I  am  convinced  that  to  begin  negotia- 
tions, unless  you  see  your  way  to  carry 
them  through  successfully,  would  be  to 
commit  the  greatest  crime  against  the 
future  peace  of  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
while  I  long  for  the  day  when  negotia- 
tions may  really  begin,  negotiations 
which  must  have  preparations  for  the 
bringing  of  ideas  closer  together,  I  do 
believe  I  should  be  doing  an  injury  to  the 
cause  of  peace  if  I  encourage  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  use  in  beginning  these 
verbal  negotiations  until  something  like 
a  general  agreement  is  apparent  in  the 
distance  and  until  the  statesmen  of  all 
the  countries  see  their  way  to  that  broad 
settlement,  which,  it  is  my  hope,  will 
bring  peace  to  this  sorely  troubled  world." 

LORD   CECIL'S   SPEECH 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister  of  Block- 
ade, said  regarding  Hertling's  si)eech: 

"  It  would  be  foolish  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations unless  there  were  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  We  do  not  de- 
sire to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  negotiations." 

Lord  Robert  said  that  as  Trustee  for 
the  empire  the  Government  must  take 
reasonable   precautions   to  avoid   enemy 


traps.  It  must  have  a  guarantee  that 
the  enemy  was  sincerely  and  genuinely 
trying  to  meet  Great  Britain's  essential 
demands. 

"  There  must  be  no  humbug  about  Bel- 
gium," Lord  Robert  continued.  "  Cer- 
tainly Belgium  is  not  the  only  issue,  but 
it  is  a  test,  and  before  we  can  consent 
to  enter  into  negotiations  we  must  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Central  Pow- 
ers mean  to  restore  Belgium  absolutely 
and  do  their  best  to  repair  the  greatest 
international  wrong  committed  for  cen- 
turies. 

"  I  can  find  no  trace  of  that  in  von 
Hertling's  speech.  The  Germans  have 
never  conveyed  to  us  in  any  shape  op 
form  the  fact  that  they  are  ready  to 
restore  Belgium." 

BELGIUM'S  ANSWER 

The  following  official  statement  was 
made  by  the  Belgian  Government  through 
Baron  de  Broqueville,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  reply  to  the  German 
Chancellor's  invitation : 

Tho  Belgrlan  Government's  views  are 
known  and  have  not  changed.  It  af- 
firmed them  quite  recently.  In  Its  an- 
swer to  tho  Holy  See  on  Dec.  24  the  Bel- 
gian Government  said : 

"  The  integrity  of  the  metropolitan  and 
''colonial  territory;  political,  economic 
"  and  military  independence  without  con- 
**  dition  or  restriction ;  reparation  for  dam- 
**  ages  and  guarantees  against  repetition 
"  of  tlie  aggression  of  1014  are  the  indis- 
'•  pensable  conditions  for  a  just  peace  as 
**  far  as   Belgium  is  concernt'd." 

Tho  Belgian  Government  has  already 
declared  and  repeated  that  it  will  not  dis- 
cuss peace  except  in  consort  with  the 
powers  which  guaranteed  its  independence 
and  which  have  fulfilled  their  obligations 
toward  Belgium. 

The  English,  American,  and  French 
newspapers  were  practically  unanimous 
in  declaring  the  Chancellor's  speech  in- 
conclusive and  unsatisfactory,  bringing 
an  agreement  no  nearer.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  former  British  Foreign  Minister, 
who  had  previously  published  a  letter 
declaring  that  a  peace  conference  was 
advisable,  again  declared  in  a  public 
letter  that,  while  he  found  the  address 
in  reference  to  Belgium  vague,  he  felt 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  four  proposi- 
tions gave  encouragement. 
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victory  is  achieved  to  accomplish  tills 
task  of  liberation,  the  Socialists  are  none 
the  less  resolved  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
transform  this  defensive  war  into  a  war 
of  conquest,  which  would  only  prepare 
fresh  conflicts,  create  new  grrievances,  and 
subject  various  peoples  more  than  ever  to 
the  double  plague  of  armaments  and  war. 
Satisfied  that  they  are  remaining  true  to 
the   principles    of   the   International,    the 


members  of  the  conference  express  the 
hope  that  the  working  classes  of  all  the 
different  countries  will  before  long  find 
themselves  united  again  in  their  struggle 
against  militarism  and  capitalist  imperial* 
ism.  The  victory  of  the  allied  powers 
must  be  a  victory  for  popular  liberty,  for 
unity,  independence,  and  autonomy  of  the 
nations  in  the  peaceful  federation  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe  and  the  world. 


II. — Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  was  be^n,  the  funda- 
mental pui-pose  of  the  Interallied  Con- 
ference in  supporting  the  continuance  of 
the  struggle  is  that  the  world  may  hence- 
forth be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

Of  all  the  conditions  of  peace  none  is 
so  important  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  that  there  should  be  henceforth  on 
earth  no  more  war. 

Whoever  triumphs,  the  peoples  will 
have  lost  unless  an  international  system 
is  established  which  will  prevent  war. 
What  would  it  mean  to  declare  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-determination  if  this 
right  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  new  vio- 
lations, and  was  not  protected  by  a 
supernational  authority?  That  author- 
ity can  be  no  other  than  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  which  not  only  all  the  present 
belligerents,  but  every  other  indepen- 
dent State,  should  be  pressed  to  join. 

The  constitution  of  such  a  league  of 
nations  implies  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  an  international  high  court, 
not  only  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes between  States  that  are  of  justic- 
iable nature,  but  also  for  prompt  and 
effective  mediation  between  States  in 
other  issues  that  vitally  interest  the 
power  or  honor  of  such  States.  It  is 
also  under  the  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  the  consultation  of  peoples 
for  purposes  of  self-determination  must 
be  organized.  This  popular  right  can 
be  vindicated  only  by  popular  vote.  The 
League  of  Nations  shall  establish  the  pro- 
cedure of  international  jurisdiction,  fix 
the  methods  which  will  maintain  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  election,  re- 
store the  political  rights  of  individuals 
which  violence  and  conquest  may  have 
injured,  repress  any  attempt  to  use  pres- 


sure or  corruption,  and  prevent  any  sub- 
sequent reprisals.  It  will  be  also  neces- 
sary to  form  an  International  Legislature, 
in  which  the  representatives  of  every 
civilized  State  would  have  their  allotted 
share,  and  energetically  to  push  forward, 
step  by  step,  the  development  of  interna- 
tional legislation  agreed  to  by,  and  defi- 
nitely binding  upon,  the  several  States. 

By  a  solemn  agreement  all  the  States 
and  peoples  consulted  shall  pledge  them- 
selves to  submit  every  issue  between 
two  or  more  of  them  for  settlement  as 
aforesaid.  Refusal  to  accept  arbitration 
or  to  submit  to  the  settlement  will  imply 
deliberate  aggression,  and  all  the  nations 
will  necessarily  have  to  make  common 
cause,  by  using  any  and  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  either  economical  or  mili- 
tary, against  any  State  or  States  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  arbitration  award 
or  attempting  to  break  the  world's  cove- 
nant of  peace. 

But  the  sincere  acceptance  of  the  rules 
and  decisions  of  the  supernational  au- 
thority implies  the  complete  democrati- 
zation in  all  countries;  the  removal  of  all 
the  arbitrary  powers  who,  until  now,  have 
assumed  the  right  of  choosing  between 
peace  and  war;  the  maintenance  or  crea- 
tion of  Legislatures  elected  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  conduct  of  foreig^i 
policy  under  the  control  of  popular  Legis- 
latures, and  the  publication  of  all  trea- 
ties, which  must  never  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  stipulation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  the  absolute  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  and  more  particular- 
ly of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  each  coun- 
try to  its  Legislature. 

Only  such  a  policy  will  enforce  the 
frank  abandonment  of  every  form  of  im- 
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movement  of  a  clear  and  exact  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  right  of  each 
people  to  determine  its  own  destiny. 
Neither  destiny  of  race  nor  identity  of 
language  can  be  regarded  as  affording 
more  than  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
federation  or  unification.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  theories  of  this  kind 
have  so  often  served  as  a  cloak  for 
aggression  that  the  International  cannot 
but  seek  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
such  an  evil.  Any  adjustments  of 
boundaries  that  become  necessary  must 
be  based  exclusively  upon  the  desire  of 
the  people  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
necessary  consultation  of  the  desires  of 
the  people  concerned  to  be  made  in  any 
fixed  and  invariable  way  for  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  required,  and  that  the 
problems  of  nationality  and  territory  are 
not  the  same  for  the  inhabitants  of  all 
countries.  Nevertheless,  what  is  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  is  that  the  procedure  to 
be  adopted  should  be  decided,  not  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  but.  by  the 
supernational  authority. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  general  princi- 
ples herein  formulated  the  conference 
proposes  the  following  solutions  of  par- 
ticular problems: 

(a)  Belgium 

The  conference  emphatically  insists  that 
a  foremost  condition  of  peace  must  be 
the  reparation  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  an  interna- 
tional commission,  of  the  wrong  admit- 
tedly done  to  Belgium ;  payment  by  that 
Government  for  all  the  damage  that  has 
resulted  from  this  wrong,  and  tlie  resto- 
ration of  Belgium  as  an  in(lepen<lont  sov- 
ereign State,  leaving  to  the  decision  of 
the  Belgian  people  the  determination  Of 
their  own  future  policy  in  all  respects. 

(b)  Alsace  and  Lorraine 

Tho  conference  declares  that  the  prob- 
'1cm  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  not  one  of 
territorial  adjustment,  but  one  of  right, 
and  thus  an  international  problem  the 
solution  of  which  is  indispensable  if  p^ace 
is  to  be  either  just  or  lasting. 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  at  one  and  the 
same  time  mutilated  Prance  and  violated 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and 
XK>rraine  to  dispose  of  their  own  destinies, 
a  right  which  they  have  repeatedly 
claimed. 

The  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  recognizing 
that  Germany,  by  her  declaration  of  war 


of  1014,  has  herself  broken  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort,  will  make  null  and  void  the 
gains  of  a  brutal  comiuest  and  of  the 
violence  committed  against  the  people. 

France,  having  secured  this  recognition, 
can  properly  agree  to  a  fresh  consultation 
of  the  population  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
as  to  its  own  desires. 

The  treaty  of  peace  will  bear  the  slgr- 
natures  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  It 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  To  this  League  of  Nations 
France  is  prepared  to  remit,  w^ith  the 
freedom  and  sincerity  of  a  popular  vote, 
of  which  the  details  can  be  subsequently 
settled,  the  organization  of  such  a  con- 
sultation as  shall  settle  forever,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  riglit,  the  future  destiny  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  as  shall  finally  remove 
from  the  common  life  of  all  Europe  a 
quarrel  which  has  imposed  so  heavy  a 
burden  upon  it. 

(c)  The  Balkans 

The  conference  lays  down  tho  principle 
that  all  the  violations  an<l  perversions  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  which  have  taken 
place,  or  are  still  taking  pkice,  in  the 
Balkans  must  be  made  the  subject  of  re- 
dress or  reparation. 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  Albania, 
and  all  the  territories  occupied  by  military 
force  sliould  be  evacuated  by  the  hostile 
forces.  Wherever  any  population  of  the 
same  race  and  tongue  demands  to  be 
united  this  must  be  done.  Kach  such  peo- 
ple must  be  accorded  full  liberty  to  settle 
its  own  destiny,  without  regard  to  the 
Imperialist  pretentions  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary,   Turkey,    or   other   State. 

Accepting  this  principle,  tho  conference 
proi)c)ses  that  the  whole  problem  of  the 
administrative  reorganization  of  the  Bal- 
kan peoples  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
special  conference  of  their  representa- 
tives or  in  case  of  disagreement  by  an 
authi^ritative  international  commission  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  the  concession  within  each 
Independent  sovereignty  of  local  auto- 
nomy and  security  for  tlie  development  of 
its  particuUir  civilization  of  every  racial 
minority;  (b)  tlie  universal  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  religion  and  political  equality 
for  all  races :  (c)  a  Customs  and  Postal 
Union  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
States,  wMth  free  access  for  each  to  Its 
natural  seaport;  (d)  the  entry  of  all  tho 
Balkan  States  into  a  federation  for  the 
concerted  arrangement  by  mutual  agree- 
ment among  themselves  of  ciU  matters  of 
common  Interest. 

(d)     Italy 

The  conference  declares  Its  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  Italian  blood 
and  speech  who  have  been  left  outside 
the  boundaries  that  have,  as  a  result  of 
the  diplomatic  agreements  of  the  past, 
and  for  strategic  reasons,  been  assi^ne^ 
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communities  In  their  neighborhood  will  be 
entitled  to  take  part.  But  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  on  this  point  must  secure 
economic  equality  in  such  territories  for 
the  peoples  of  all  nations,  and  thereby 
guarantee  that  none  are  shut  out  from 
legitimate  access  to  raw  materials,  pre- 
vented from  disposing  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts, or  deprived  of  their  proper  share  of 
economic  development. 

As  regards  more  especially  the  colonics 
of  all  the  belligerents  in  tropical  Africa, 
from  sea  to  sea,  including  the  whole  of  the 
region  north  of  the  Zambosi  and  south -of 
the  Sahara,  the  conference  cond«'mns  any 
imperialist  idea  which  would  make  these 
countries  the  booty  of  one  or  several  na- 
tions, exploit  tliem  for  the  profit  of  the 
capitalist,  or  use  them  for  the  promotion 
of  the  militarist  aims  of  the  Governments. 


With  respect  to  these  colonies,  the  con- 
ference declares  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
control,  established  by  international  agree- 
ment under  the  League  of  Nations  and 
maintained  by  its  guarantee,  which,  while 
respecting  national  sovereignty,  would  be 
alike  inspired  by  broad  conceptions  of 
economic  freedom  and  concerned  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  natives  under  the 
best  conditions  possible  for  them,  and  in 
particular : 

1.  It  would  take  account  in  each  local- 
ity of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  expressed 
In  the  form  which  is  possible  to  them. 

2.  The  interests  of  the  native  tribes  as 
regards  the  ownership  of  the  soil  would 
be  maintained. 

.1.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  would  be 
devoted  to  the  well-being  and  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  themselves. 


IV. — Economic  Relations 


The  Interallied  Conference  declares 
against  all  the  projects  now  being  pre- 
pared by  imperialists  and  capitalists,  not 
in  any  one  country  only,  but  in  most 
countries,  for  an  economic  war  after 
peace  has  been  secured  either  against 
one  or  other  foreign  nation  or  against  all 
foreign  nations,  as  such  an  economic 
war,  if  begun  by  any  country,  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  reprisals,  to  which  each 
nation  in  turn  might  in  self-defense  be 
driven.  The  main  lines  of  marine  com- 
munication should  be  open  without  hin- 
drance to  vessels  of  all  nations  under 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  conference  realizes  that  all  attempts 
at  economic  aggression,  whether  by  pro- 
tective tariffs  or  capitalist  trusts  or  mo- 
nopolies, inevitably  result  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  working  classes  of  the  sev- 
eral countries  for  the  profit  of  the  capi- 
talists; and  the  working  class  sees  in  the 
alliance  between  the  military  imperial- 
ists and  the  fiscal  protectionists  in  any 
country  whatsoever  not  only  a  serious 
danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  but  also  a  grave  menace  to 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
each  nation  to  the  defense  of  its  own 


economic  interests,  and,  in  face  of  the 
world  shortage  hereinafter  mentioned, 
to  the  conservation  for  its  own  people  of 
a  sufficiency  of  its  own  supplies  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  muterials,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  conference  accordingly  urges 
upon  the  Labor  and  Socialist  Parties  of 
all  countries  the  importance  of  insisting* 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward commercial  enterprise,  along  with 
the  necessary  control  of  supplies  for  its 
own  people,  on  the  principle  of  the  open 
door,  and  without  hostile  discrimination 
against  foreign  countries.  But  it  urges 
equally  the  importance,  not  merely  of 
conservation,  but  also  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible development,  by  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment action,  of  the  resources  of  every 
country  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  its 
own  people,  but  also  of  the  world,  and 
the  need  for  an  international  agreement 
for  the  enforcement  in  all  countries  of 
the  legislation  on  factory  conditions,  a 
maximum  eight-hour  day,  the  prevention 
of  "  sweating "  and  unhealthy  trades 
necessary  to  protect  the  workers  against 
exploitation  and  oppression,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  by  women  and 
children. 


V. — The  Problems  of   Peace 


To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
involves  much  more  than  the  prevention 
of  war,  either  military  or  economic.    It 


will  be  a  device  of  the  capitalist  inter- 
ests to  pretend  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
need  concern  itself  only  with  the  cessa- 
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employment  more  or  less  prolonged.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  widespread  unem- 
ployment in  any  country,  like  a  famine, 
is  an  injury  not  to  that  country  alone, 
but  impoverishes  also  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  conference  holds  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Government  to  take  im- 
mediate action,  not  merely  to  relieve  the 
unemployed,  when  unemployment  has  set 
in,  but  actually,  so  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  un- 
employment. It  therefore  urges  upon  the 
Labor  Parties  of  every  country  the 
necessity  of  their  pressing  upon  their 
Governments  the  preparation  of  plana 
for  the  execution  of  all  the  innumerable 
public  works  (such  as  the  making  and 
repairing  of  roads,  railways,  and  water- 
ways, the  erection  of  schools  and  public 
buildings,  the  provision  of  working-class 
dwellings,  and  the  reclamation  and  af- 
forestation of  land)  that  will  be  required 
in  the  near  future,  not  for  the  sake  of 
finding  measures  of  relief  for  the  nn- 
employed,  but  with  a  view  to  these  worlu 
being  undertaken  at  such  a  rate  in  each 
locality  as  will  suffice,  together  with 
the  various  capitalist  enterprises  that 
may  be  in  progress,  to  maintain  at  a 
fairly  uniform  level  year  by  year,  and 
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any  international  fund,  should  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  an  international 
commission. 

The  conference  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  there  is  a  full  and  free  judicial 
investigation  into  the  accusations  made 
on  all  sides  that  particular  Governments 
have  ordered  and  particular  officers  have 
exercised  acts  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
violence,  and  theft  against  individual  vic- 
tims, for  which  no  justification  can  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  war.  It 
draws  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  of  merchant  seamen 
and  other  noncombatants  (including 
women  and  children)  resulting  from  this 
inhuman  and  nithless  conduct.    It  should 


be  part  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
there  should  be  forthwith  set  up  a  court 
of  claims  and  accusations,  which  should 
investigate  all  such  allegations  as  may 
be  brought  before  it,  summon  the  accused 
person  or  Government  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint, to  pronounce  judgment,  and  award 
compensation  or  damages,  payable  by  the 
individual  or  Government  condemned,  to 
the  persons  who  had  suffered  wrong,  or 
to  their  dependents.  The  several  Grov- 
emments  must  be  responsible,  financially 
and  otherwise,  for  the  presentation  of  the 
cases  of  their  respective  nationals  to 
such  a  court  of  claims  and  accusations, 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation 
awarded. 


VII. — International  Conference 


The  Interallied  Conference  is  of  opin- 
ion that  an  international  conference  of 
Labor  and  Socialist  organizations,  held 
under  proper  conditions,  would,  at  this 
stage,  render  useful  service  to  world 
democracy  by  assisting  to  remove  mis- 
understandings, as  well  as  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  world  peace. 

Awaiting  the  resumption  of  the  normal 
activities  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau,  we  consider  that  an  interna- 
tional conference,  held  during  the  i)eriod 
of  hostilities,  should  be  organized  by  a 
committee  whose  impartiality  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  should  be  held  in  a  neutral 
country,  under  such  conditions  as  would 
inspire  confidence;  and  the  conference 
should  be  fully  representative  of  all  the 
Labor  and  Socialist  movement  in  all  the 
belligerent  countries  accepting  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  conference  is 
convoked. 

As  an  essential  condition  to  an  inter- 
national conference,  the  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  organizers  of  the 
conference  should  satisfy  themselves  that 
all  the  organizations  to  be  represented 
put  in  precise  form,  by  a  public  declara- 
tion, their  peace  terms  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  "  No  annexations  or 
punitive  indemnities,  and  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  self-determination,"  and 
that  they  are  working  with  all  their  now- 
er  to  obtain  from  their  Governments 
the  necessary  guarantees  to  apply  these 


principles  honestly  and  unreservedly  to 
all  questions  to  be  dealt  with  at  any 
official  peace  conference. 

In  view  of  the  vital  differences  be- 
tween the  allied  countries  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  the  commission  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the 
conference  should  be  used  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  delegates  from  the 
respective  countries  now  in  a  state  of 
war  to  make  a  full  and  frank  statement 
of  their  present  position  and  future  in- 
tentions, and  to  endeavor  by  mutual 
agreement  to  arrange  a  program  of  ac- 
tion for  a  speedy  and  democratic  peace. 

The  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
working  classes,  having  made  such  sacri- 
fices during  the  war,  are  entitled  to  take 
part  in  securing  a  democratic  world 
peace,  and  that  M.  Albert  Thomas, 
(France,)  M.  Emile  Vandervelde,  (Bel- 
gium,) and  Arthur  Henderson,  (Great 
Britain,)  be  appointed  as  a  commission 
to  secure  from  the  Governments  a  prom- 
ise that  at  least  one  representative  of 
labor  and  socialism  will  be  included  in 
the  official  representation  at  any  Gov- 
ernment conference,  and  to  organize  a 
Labor  and  Socialist  representation  to 
sit  concurently  with  the  official  confer- 
ence; further,  that  no  country  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  four  representatives 
at  such  conference. 

The  conference  regrets  the  absence  of 
representatives  of  American  labor  b 
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fections  of  the  human — but  it  is  the  best 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
those  who  do  not  love  it  enough  to  work 
for  it,  to  fight  for  it,  to  die  for  it,  are 
not  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  living 
in  it." 

Mr,  Gompers  said  that  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  declared  war 
it  handed  down  a  decision  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  and  that  no 
American  today  had  the  right  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  fighting 
Germany, 

He  again  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Bolshevik i  in  America,  and  said  that 
they  had  the  same  theories  as  the  Rus- 
sians who  before  any  battle  was  under- 
taken would  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
fight 

"  In  theory  that  might  be  fairly  good," 
he  said.  "  As  an  academic  proposition 
it  sounds  good,  but  when  you  have  oppo- 
site you  a  well -organized  gang  of  scien- 
tific murderers  who  have  their  guna 
leveled  at  you,  that  is  not  the  time  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  you  will  defend 
yourself — that  is  a  time  to  fight." 

Mr.  Gompers  said  that  labor  had 
gained  in  this  war  recognition  by  the 
Government  of  the  principles  for  which 
it  had  so  long  fought,  and  pointed  to 
the  participation  by  labor  leaders  in  the 
conferences  of  war  at  Washington. 
"  When  the  war  is  over,"  he  said,  "  do 
you  think  those  representatives  of  labor 
are  to  be  throvm  aside?     Not  on  yoar 


life!"  Mr.  Gompers  went  on  to  say  that 
because  labor  had  so  much  at  stake  it 
should  remain  steadfastly  behind  the 
Government  until  the  end. 

Resolutions  adopted  repeated  the 
pledge  of  loyalty  of  American  workers, 
and  said: 

Resolvetl,  That  we  commend  the  determl- 
natlon  o(  the  American  labor  movement  to 
have  no  contact  or  dealings  with  enemy 
nations  so  Ions  as  those  nations  remBla 
autocratic,  and  that  we  send  again  to  the 
people  of  those  nations  the  word  that  the 
American  Vorklng  people  can  discaas  no 
International  or  other  Questions  with  them 
BO  Ions'  as  they  consent  to  autocratic  domi- 
nation and  fight  the  battles  of  autocracy; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  wo  are  one  with  the 
whole  people  of  America  In  our  resolve 
to  esert  every  effort  for  a  triumphant 
military  effort  on  the  battleCleldB  of 
Europe  to  bring  about  the  final  over- 
throw of  autocracy,  meanwhile  KuardloK 
Jealously  our  democratic  Institution ■  at 
home  as  the  foundations  of  a,  wider  and 
fuller  democracy  to  come;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  we  here  asain  ezpresB 
our  appreciation  of  the  farslghted  wisdom 
and  singleness  of  purpose  ot  President 
Wilson  as  manifested  In  his  first  statement 
of  the  alma  of  our  nation  In  this  war, 
which  statement  has  furnished  a  raily- 
ing  point  tor  the  advancing  democratic 
thou^t  of  the  world,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  forward  thU  declartt- 
tlon  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  our  renewed  pledge 
of  Fealty  and  true  understanding  at  this 
most  fitting  time,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  OLU-  first  Great  Uberator. 
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moment  of  its  delivery,  the  assault  ef- 
fected a  local  surprise. 

The  strengrth  the  enemy  had  shown  him- 
self able  to  develop  in  his  attacks  made 
it  evident  that  only  by  prolonged  and  se- 
vere fighting  could  I  hope  to  re-establish 
my  right  flank  on  Bonavis  Ridge.  Unless 
this  was  done  the  situation  of  my  troops 
In  the  salient  north  of  Flesqui&res  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous,  even  if  our 
hold  on  Bourlon  Hill  were  extended.  I 
had  therefore  to  decide  either  to  embark 
on  another  offensive  battle  on  a  large 
scale  or  to  withdraw  to  a  more  compact 
line  on  Flesquidres  Ridge. 

Although  the  decision  involved  the  giv- 
ing up  of  important  positions  most  gal- 
lantly won,  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rect course  under  the  conditions. 

Field  Marshal  Haig  notes  that  the 
withdrawal  was  completed  successfully 
without  interference  from  the  enemy  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  7.  Summarizing 
the  results  of  the  three  weeks'  fighting, 
he  says: 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  our  opera- 
tions were  of  considerable  Indirect  assist- 
ance to  the  allied  forces  in  Italy.  Large 
demands  were  made  upon  the  available 
German  reserves  at  a  time  when  a  great 
concentration  of  German  divisions  was 
still  being  maintained  In  Flanders.    There 


is  evidence  that  German  divisions  in- 
tended for  the  Italian  theatre  were  di- 
verted to  the  Cambrai  front,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  a  further  concentration  of 
German  forces  against  Italy  was  sus- 
pended for  at  least  two  weeks  at  a  moat 
critical  period,  when  our  allies  were  mak- 
ing their  first  stand  on  the  Piave  line. 

Had  Field  Marshal  Haig  not  met  wii 
a  check  which  compelled  him  to  abandc 
part  of  the  captured  territory,  what  1 
might  have  accomplished  he  thus  dL 
closes: 

My  intentions  as  regards  subsequent 
exploitation  were  to  push  westward  and 
northwestward,  taking  the  Hindenburg 
line  in  the  reverse  from  Moeuvres  to  the 
River  Scarpe  and  capturing  all  the 
enemy's  defenses  and  probably  most  of 
his  garrisons  lying  west  of  a  line  from 
Cambrai  northward  to  the  Sensee  and 
south  of  that  river  and  the  Scarpe. 

Time  would  have  been  required  to  en- 
able us  to  develop  and  complete  the  oper- 
ation, but  the  prospects  of  gaining  the 
necessary  time  were,  in  my  opinion,  good 
enough  to  Justify  the  attempt  to  execute 
the  plan.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  November  we  went  very 
near  to  success  sufficiently  complete  to 
bring  the  realization  of  our  full  program 
within  our  power. 


[Official] 

The  Battle  of  Bourlon  Wood 

A  Chapter  of  Thrilling  Heroism 

In  connection  with  the  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Cambrai  the  British  mil 
tary  authorities  made  public  late  in  February  the  story  of  a  brilliant  and  hero 
struggle  at  Bourlon  Wood,  Nov.  30,  1917,  in  which  the  47th,  2d,  and  56th  Diviaioi 
of  English  troops  were  engaged.  It  is  a  narrative  of  fighting  unsurpassed  in  tnd 
vidual  feats  of  valor  in  any  engagements  of  the  war,  and  merits  a  place  in  histor, 
The  official  account  follows: 


r[E  position  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
30  was  as  follows:  The  47th  (Lon- 
don) Territorial  Division,  the  2d  Di- 
vision, and  the  right  brigade  of  the  56th 
(London)  Territorial  Division  were  hold- 
ing a  front  of  about  five  miles,  extend- 
ing from  the  eastern  edge  of  Bourlon 
Wood  to  Tadpole  Copse  in  the  Hinden- 
burg line,  west  of  Moeuvres.  From 
Tadpole  Copse  the  left  brigade  of  the 
56th  Division  formed  a  defensive  flank 
across  No  Man's  Land  to  our  old  front 
line.    The  day  brought  most  determined 


attacks  by  four  German  divisions,  wii 
three  other  divisions  in  support.  -A 
these  attacks  were  utterly  crushed  I 
the  three  British  divisions,  the  enen 
sustaining  enormous  losses. 

After  considerable  shelling  during  tl 
night  on  Bourlon  Wood  the  enemy's  a 
tillery  barrage  opened  at  about  8:^ 
A.  M.,  being  directed  on  our  front  line  < 
posts  and  also  with  great  intensity  < 
the  line  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  roa 
severing  all  connection  with  the  t^ 
right  battalions  of  the  2d  Division. 
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rearguard  was  seen  fighting  with 
bayonet,  bullet,  and  bomb  to  the  last. 
There  was  no  survivor.  Captain  Stone 
by  his  invaluable  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  prior  to 
the  attack,  and  his  subsequent  sacri- 
fice with  the  rearguard,  saved  the 
situation  at  cost  of  his  life.  Lieutenant 
Benzecry  was  seen  to  be  wounded  in 
the  head.  He  continued  to  fight  until 
he  was  killed." 

STRAIGHT  SHOOTING 

The  1st  Battalion,  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps,  on  the  left  of  the  17th  Battalion, 
Royal  Fusiliers,  were  in  action  through- 
out this  period,  and  masses  of  the  enemy 
moved  against  them;  but  by  their  well- 
directed  and  intense  volume  of  fire,  de- 
livered from  rifles,  Lewis  guns,  and  ma- 
chine guns,  the  enemy  were  literally 
mown  down  in  heaps  after  topping  the 
rise  some  200  or  300  yards  from  our  front 
line.  Throughout  the  day  formed  bodies 
of  Germans  never  got  nearer  than  this  to 
our  position;  though  many  individuals 
endeavored  to  creep  forward  until  dis- 
posed of  by  our  snipers  and  Lewis-gun 
detachments. 

After  midday  the  enemy  again  at- 
tacked on  the  whole  front  of  the  right 
brigade  of  the  2d  Division,  but  was  once 
more  hurled  back  with  great  slaughter, 
offering  very  favorable  targets  at  from 
50  to  200  yards'  range  to  machine  guns, 
Lewis  guns,  and  rifles. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  large  masses 
of  the  enemy  attacked  on  a  front  of  near- 
ly a  mile  west  of  Bourlon  Wood.  On 
the  left  of  the  front  attacked  he  was 
once  more  driven  off  with  heavy  loss  by 
the  accuracy  and  volume  of  our  fire;  but 
three  posts  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
2d  Division  were  captured.  The  gar- 
risons of  the  three  posts  on  the  front  of 
the  2d  Division  fell  fighting  to  the  last, 
and,  when  the  line  at  this  point  was  re- 
stored, such  a  heap  of  German  dead  lay 
in  and  around  the  posts  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  the  bodies  of  our  men. 

In  this  locality  five  other  posts  held 
by  a  company  of  the  1st  Battalion,  Royal 
Berkshire  Regriment,  repulsed  all  the 
enemy's  attacks  and  maintained  them- 
selves until  our  reinforcements  had  re- 


stored the  situation.  This  company 
showed  the  utmost  valor  and  steadfast- 
ness in  a  most  critical  period,  extending 
over  some  six  hours.  The  enemy  made 
attack  after  attack,  always  in  vastly 
superior  numbers,  and  time  after  time 
came  right  up  to  our  posts,  only  to  be 
mown  down  by  our  fire  and  driven  back 
in  disorder.  The  casualties  of  this  com- 
pany were  forty-six  of  all  ranks.  They 
claim  to  have  killed  over  500  of  the 
enemy. 

AT  POINTBLANK  RANGE 

The  story  of  the  gallant  fight  against 
odds  put  up  by  the  garrisons  of  these 
posts,  both  those  who  survived  and  those 
who  died  valiantly,  constitutes  one  out 
of  th^  many  examples  furnished  by  the 
fighting  of  this  day  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  resistance  that  can  be 
offered  by  small  parties  of  determined 
men  who  know  how  to  use  their  weapons 
and  are  resolved  to  use  them  to  the  last. 

As  the  result  of  their  efforts  on  this 
occasion,  the  17th  Battalion,  Royal  Fu- 
siliers, reported  at  1  P.  M.  that  their  line 
was  intact,  that  they  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  units  on  either  flank,  and  that 
the  men  were  really  enjoying  the  novel 
experience  of  killing  Germans  in  large 
numbers  at  pointblank  range. 

During  the  afternoon  a  strong  hostile 
attack  was  made  upon  the  141st  Brigade 
on  the  right  of  the  47th  Division.  For 
some  days  the  German  artillery  had  been 
steadily  pouring  gas  shell  into  Bourlon 
Wood,  until  the  thick  undergrowth  was 
full  of  gas.  Many  casualties  were  caused 
to  our  troops;  and  gas  masks  had  to  be 
worn  continuously  for  many  hours.  None 
the  less,  when  the  enemy  attacked  he  was 
again  hurled  back  with  heavy  loss.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  defense  was 
the  gallantry  of  the  Lewis  gunners,  who, 
when  the  attack  was  seen  to  be  begin- 
ning, ran  out  with  their  guns  in  front 
of  our  line  and,  from  positions  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  open,  mowed  down  the 
advancing  German  infantry. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made 
two  other  attacks  against  the  right  bri- 
gade of  the  2d  Division.  In  each  case 
he  was  beaten  off  with  great  slaughter, 
his  losses  being  materially  increased  by 
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Later  in  the  evening  another  attack  in 
force  was  made  southeast  of  Moeuvres, 
and  the  enemy  once  more  effected  an 
entry.  In  doing  ao  he  isolated  a  com- 
pany of  the  13th  Battalion,  Essex  Regi- 
ment, 2d  Division,  which  was  holding  a 
trench  along  the  west  side  of  the  Canal 
du  Nord.  "  •  •  The  successful  defense 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  isolated  company  of  the 
13th  Battalion,  Essex  Regiment.  It  would 
appear  that  at  4  P.  M.  this  most  gallant 
company,  realizing  the  improbability  of 
being  extricated,  held  a  council  of  war, 
at  which  the  two  surviving  company  offi- 
cers, Lieutenant  J.  D.  Robinson  and  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  E.  L.  Corps,  the  company 
Sergeant  Major  A.  H.  Edwards,  and  Pla- 
toon Sergeants  C.  Phillips,  F.  C.  Parsons, 
W.  Fairbrass,  R.  Lodge,  and  L.  S.  Legg 
were  present.  It  was  unanimously  de- 
termined to  fight  to  the  last  and  have  no 
surrender.  Two  runners,  who  succeed' 
ed  in  getting  through,  were  sent  back  to 
notify  battalion  headquarters  of  this  de- 


Heroic  Deeds  of  British  Soldiers 

Official  Records  of  Men  Who  Won  the  Victoria 
Cross  by  Conspicuous  Bravery  in  Battle 


THE  much-coveted  Victoria  Cross, 
which  is  awarded  by  the  British 
Government  only  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional daring  and  achievement, 
numbers  among  its  records  many  thrill- 
ing deeds  of  heroism.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  British  War  Office  to  publish  lists 
of  these  awards,  appending  to  each  name 
a  brief  official  account  of  the  acts  that 
won  the  "  V.  C."  The  following  typical 
examples  have  been  selected  almost  at 
random.  These  brief  tales  of  heroism, 
when  multiplied  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, give  some  measure  of  what  the 
British  Army  is  doing  at  the  front: 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Major  Lewis  Pugh  Evans,  (Acting 
Lieutenant  Colonel,)  D.  S.  O.,  Royal 
Highlanders,  commanding  the  Lincoln- 
shire Regiment. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and 
leadership.  Lieut.  Col.  Evans  took  his 
battalion  in  perfect  order  through  a  ter- 
rific enemy  barrage,  personally  formed 
up  all  units,  and  led  them  to  the  as- 
sault. While  a  strong  machine-gun  em- 
placement was  causing  casualties,  and  the 
troops  were  working  round  the  flank, 
Lieut.  Col.  Evans  rushed  at  it  himself, 
and  by  firing  his  revolver  through  the 
loophole  forced  the  garrison  to  capitulate. 
After  capturing  the  first  objective  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but 
refused  to  be  bandaged,  and  re-formed 
the  troops,  pointed  out  all  future  objec- 
tives, and  again  led  his  battalion  forward. 
Again  badly  wounded,  he  nevertheless 
continued  to  command  until  the  second  ob- 
jective was  won.  and,  after  consolidation, 
collapsed  from  loss  of  blood.  As  there 
were  numerous  casualties,  he  refused  as- 
sistance, and  by  his  own  efforts  ultimately 
reached  the  dressing  station.  His  example 
of  cool  bravery  stimulated  In  all  ranks 
the  highest  valor  and  determination  to 
win. 

Sergeant  Joseph  Lister,  Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  In  attack, 
when  advancing  to  the  first  objective,  his 
company  came  under  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  direction  of  two  *•  pillboxes." 
Seeing   that  the   galling  fire  would  hold 


up  our  advance  and  prevent  our  troops 
keeping  up  with  the  barrage.  Sergeant 
Lister  dashed  ahead  of  his  men  and  found 
a  machine  gun  firing  from  a  shell  hole  in 
front  of  the  "  pillbox."  He  shot  two  of 
the  enemy  gunners,  and  the  remainder 
surrendered  to  him.  He  then  went  on  to 
the  "pillbox,  and  shouted  to  the  occupants 
to  surrender.  They  did  so  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man,  whom  Sergeant 
Lister  shot  dead ;  whereupon  about  100 
of  the  enemy  emerged  from  shell  holes 
further  to  the  rear  and  surrendered.  This 
noncommissioned  officer's  prompt  act  of 
courage  enabled  our  line  to  advance  with 
hardly  a  check  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
barrage,  the  loss  of  which  might  have 
jeopardized  the  whole  course  of  the  local 
battle. 

Corporal  Ernest  Albert  Egerton, 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Regi- 
ment. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery,  initiative, 
and  devotion  to  duty  when,  during  attack, 
owing  to  fog  and  smoke,  visibility  was 
obscured,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
two  leading  waves  of  the  attack  passed 
over  certain  hostile  dugouts  without  clear- 
ing them.  Enemy  rifles,  assisted  by  a 
machine  gun,  were  from  these  dugouts  in- 
flicting severe  casualties  on  the  advanc- 
ing waves.  When  volunteers  were  called 
for  to  assist  in  clearing  up  the  situation 
Corporal  Egerton  at  once  jumped  up  and 
dashed  for  the  dugouts  under  heavy  fire 
at  short  range.  He  shot  in  succession  a 
rifleman,  a  bomber,  and  a  gunner,  by 
which  time  he  was  supported,  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  enemy  surrendered.  The 
reckless  bravery  of  this  noncommissioned 
officer  relieved  in  less  than  thirty  sec- 
onds an  extremely  difficult  situation.  His 
gallantry  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Corporal  Filip  Konowal,  Canadian 

Infantry, 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and 
leadership  when  in  charge  of  a  section  in 
attack.  His  section  had  the  difficult  task 
of  mopping  up  cellars,  craters,  and 
machine-gun  emplacements.  Under  his 
able  direction  all  resistance  was  over- 
come successfully,  and  heavy  casualties 
inflicted  on  the  enemy.  In  one  cellar  he 
himself  bayoneted  three  of  the  enemy 
and  attacked  single-handed  seven  others 
in  a  crater,  killing  them  all.  On  reaching 
the  objective,  a  machine  gun  was  holding 
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Melvin  and  his  party  were  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  artillery  barrage  fire. 
Throughout  the  day  Private  Melvin 
greatly  inspired  those  near  him  with 
confidence  and  courage. 

Major  John  Sherwood-Kelly,  (Act- 
ing Lieutenant  Colonel,)  Machine  Gun 
Corps,  Norfolk  Regiment,  commanding 
a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fu- 
siliers. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  fear- 
less leading  when  a  party  of  men  of  an- 
other unit  detailed  to  cover  the  passage 
of  the  canal  by  his  battalion  were  held 
up  on  the  near  side  of  the  canal  by  heavy 
rifle  fire  directed  on  the  bridge.  Lieut, 
Col.  Sherwood-Kelly  at  once  ordered 
covering  fire,  personally  led  the  leading 
company  of  his  battalion  across  the  canal, 
and,  after  crossing,  reconnoitred  under 
heavy  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  the  high 
ground  held  by  the  enemy.  The  left  flank 
of  his  battalion  advancing  to  the  assault 
of  this  objective  was  held  up  by  a  thick 
belt  of  wire,  whereupon  he  crossed  to 
that  flank  and,  with  a  Lewis-gun  team, 
forced  his  way  under  heavy  fire  through 
obstacles,  got  the  gun  into  position  on  the 
far  side,  and  covered  the  advance  of  his 
battalion  through  the  wire,  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  capture  the  position.  Later, 
he  personally  led  a  charge  against  some 
pits  from  which  a  heavy  fire  was  being 
directed  on  his  men,  captured  the  pits, 
together  with  five  machine  guns  and  for- 
ty-six prisoners,  and  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  The  great  gallantry 
displayed  by  this  officer  throughout  the 
day  inspired  the  greatest  confidence  In 
his  men,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
example  and  devotion  to  duty  that  his 
battalion  was  enabled  to  capture  and  hold 
their  objective. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Gee,  (temporary 

Captain,)  M.  C,  Royal  Fusiliers. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery,  Initatlve, 
and  determination  when  an  attack  by  a 
strong  enemy  force  pierced  our  line  and 
captured  a  brigade  headquarters  and 
ammunition  dump.  Captain  Gee,  finding 
himself  a  prisoner,  killed  one  of  the 
enemy  with  his  spiked  stick  and  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  He  then  organized  a 
party  of  the  brigade  staff,  with  which  ho 
attacked  the  enemy  fiercely,  closely  fol- 
lowed and  supported  by  two  companies  of 
Infantry.  By  his  own  personal  bravery 
and  prompt  action  he,  aided  by  his  order- 
lies, cleared  the  locality.  Captain  Gee 
established  a  defensive  flank  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  then,  finding  that 
an  enemy  machine  grun  was  still  in  action, 
with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  one  man,  he  rushed  and  cap- 
tured the  gun,  killing  eight  of  the  crew. 
At  this   time  he  was  wounded,  but  re« 


fused  to  have  the  wound  dressed  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  defense  was  organ- 
ized. 

Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  Moore 

Lascelles,    (Acting   Captain,)    Durham 

Light  Infantry. 

For  most  devoted  bravery,  initiative, 
and  devotion  to  duty  when  in  command  of 
his  company  in  a  very  exposed  position. 
After  a  very  heavy  bombardment  during 
which  Captain  Lascelles  was  wounded,  the 
enemy  attacked  in  strong  force,  but  was 
driven  off,  success  being  due  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  fine  example  set  by  this 
officer,  who,  refusing  to  allow  his  wound 
to  be  dressed,  continued  to  encourage  his 
men  and  organize  the  defense.  Shortly 
afterward  the  enemy  again  attacked  and 
captured  the  trench,  taking  several  of 
his  men  prisoners.  Captain  Lascelles  at 
once  jumped  on  to  the  parapet,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  his  company, 
twelve  men  only,  rushed  across  under 
very  heavy  machine-gun  fire  and  drove 
over  sixty  of  the  enemy  back,  thereby 
saving  a  most  critical  situation.  He  was 
untiring  in  reorganizing  the  position,  but 
shortly  afterward  the  enemy  again  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  trench  and  Cap- 
tain Lascelles,  who  escaped  later.  The 
remarkable  determination  and  gallantry 
of  this  officer  in  the  course  of  operations, 
during  which  he  received  two  further 
wounds,  afforded  an  inspiring  example 
to  all. 

Private  Henry  James  Nicholas,  New 

Zealand  Infantry. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  de- 
votion to  duty  in  attack.  Private  Nicho- 
las, who  was  one  of  a  Lewis-gun  section, 
had  orders  to  form  a  defensive  flank  to 
the  right  of  the  advance  which  was  sub- 
sequently checked  by  heavy  machine-gun 
and  rifle  fire  from  an  enemy  strong  point. 
Whereupon,  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  his  section  at  an  interval  of  about 
twenty-five  yards.  Private  Nicholas 
rushed  forward  alone,  shot  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  strong  point,  and  over- 
came the  remainder  of  the  garrison  of 
sixteen  by  means  of  bombs  and  bayonet, 
capturing  four  wounded  prisoners  and  a 
machine  gun.  He  captured  this  strong 
point  practically  single-handed,  and  there- 
by saved  many  casualties.  Subsequently, 
when  the  advance  had  reached  its  limit. 
Private  Nicholas  collected  ammunition  un- 
der heavy  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  His 
exceptional  valor  and  coolness  throughout 
the  operations  afforded  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  all. 

Private  James  Peter  Robertson,  late 

Canadian  Infantry. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  out- 
standing devotion  to  duty  in  attack.  When 
his  platoon  was  held  up  by  uncut  wire 
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up  the  attack  by  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire  and  bombs.  This  he  reached,  and, 
killing  or  making  prisoners  of  .the  crew, 
captured  the  machine  gun.  Being  then  at- 
tacked from  another  dugout  by  fifteen  of 
the  enemy  under  an  officer,  one  of  his 
men  was  killed  and  the  other  wounded. 
Seizing  a  rifle,  he  shot  five  of  the  enemy, 
and,  using  another  as  a  shield,  he  forced 
most  of  the  survivors  to  surrender.  This 
officer  cleared  several  other  dugouts 
alone  or  with  one  man,  taking  about 
fifty  prisoners  in  all. 

Later,  he  consolidated  his  position  with 
great  skill,  and  personally  wired  his  front 
under  heavy  close-range  sniping  in  broad 
daylight,  when  all  others  had  failed  to 
do  so. 

Second  Lieutenant  Montagu  Shad- 
worth  Seymour  Moore,  Hampshire 
Regiment. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  in  opera- 
tions necessitating  a  fresh  attack  on  a 
final  objective  which  had  not  been  cap- 
tured. 

Second  Lieutenant  Moore  at  once  volun- 
teered for  this  duty  and  dashed  forward 
at  the  head  of  some  seventy  men.  They 
were  met  with  heavy  machine-gun  fire 
from  a  flank  which  caused  severe  casual- 
ties, with  the  result  that  he  arrived  at 
his  objective— some  500  yards  on— with 
only  a  Sergeant  and  four  men.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  at  once  bombed  a  large  dug- 
out and  took  twenty-eight  prisoners,  two 
machine  gruns,  and  a  light  field  gun. 

Gradually  more  officers  and  men  ar- 
rived, to  the  number  of  about  sixty.  His 
position  was  entirely  isolated,  as  the 
troops  on  the  right  had  not  advanced,  but 
he  dug  a  trench  and  repelled  bombing 
attacks  throughout  the  night.  The  next 
morning  he  was  forced  to  retire  a  short 
distance.  When  opportunity  offered  he 
at  once  reoccupied  his  position,  rearmed 
his  men  with  enemy  rifles  and  bombs, 
most  of  theirs  being  smashed,  and  beat 
off  more  than  one  counterattack. 

Second  Lieutenant  Moore  held  this  post 
under  continual  shellfire  for  thirty-six 
hours  until  his  force  was  reduced  to  ten 
men,  out  of  six  officers  and  130  men  who 
had  started  the  operation.  He  eventually 
got  away  his  wounded,  and  withdrew 
under   cover   of  a  thick   mist. 

As  an  example  of  dashing  gallantry  and 
cool  determination  this  young  officer's 
exploit  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Captain  Harold  Ackroyd,  M.  D.,  late 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery.  During 
recent  operations  Captain  Ackroyd  dis« 
played  the  greatest  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Utterly  regardless  of  danger, 
he  worked  continuously  for  many  hours 
up  and  down  and  in  front  of  the  line 
tending  the  wounded  and  saving  the  lives 


of  officers  and  men.  In  so  doing  he  had 
to  move  across  the  open  under  heavy  ma- 
chine-gun, rifle,  and  shell  fire.  He  car- 
ried a  wounded  officer  to  a  place  of 
safety  under  very  heavy  fire.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  went  some  way  in  front 
of  our  advanced  line  and  brought  in  a 
wounded  man  under  continuous  sniping 
and  machine-gun  fire.  His  heroism  was 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  and  pro- 
vided a  magnificent  example  of  courage, 
cheerfulness,  and  determination  to  the 
fighting  men  in  whose  midst  he  was 
carrying  out  his  splendid  work.  This 
gallant  officer  has  since  been  killed  in  ac« 
tlon. 

Second    Lieutenant    George    Wyld- 
BORE  Hewitt,  late  Hampshire  Regiment^ 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  de« 
votion  to  duty  when  in  command  of  a 
company  in  attack.  When  his  first  ob- 
jective had  been  captured  he  reorganized 
the  company  and  moved  forward  toward 
his  objective.  While  waiting  for  the  bar- 
rage to  lift  he  was  hit  by  a  piece  of  shell* 
which  exploded  the  signal  lights  in  his 
haversack  and  set  fire  to  his  equipment 
and  clothes.  Having  extinguished  the 
flames,  in  spite  of  his  wound  and  the  se- 
vere pain  he  was  suffering,  he  led  for* 
ward  the  remains  of  the  company  under 
very  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and  cap* 
tured  and  consolidated  his  objective.  He 
was  subsequently  killed  by  a  sniper  while 
inspecting  the  consolidation  and  en- 
couraging his  men.  This  gallant  officer 
set  a  magnificent  example  of  coolness 
and  contempt  of  danger  to  the  whole  bat- 
talion, and  it  was  due  to  his  splendid 
leading  that  the  final  objective  of  hia 
battalion  was  gained. 

Corporal    Tom    Fletcher    MaysoiTa 

(Acting   Lance   Sergeant,)    Royal   Lai1« 

cashire  Regiment. 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  de- 
votion to  duty  when,  with  the  leading 
wave  of  the  attack,  his  platoon  was  held 
up  by  machine-gun  fire  from  a  flank. 
W^ithout  waiting  for  orders.  Lance  Ser- 
geant Mayson  at  once  made  for  the  gun» 
which  he  put  out  of  action  with  bombs,) 
wounding  four  of  the  team.  The  remain- 
ing three  of  the  team  fled,  pursued  by 
Lance  Sergeant  Mayson,  to  a  dugout^ 
into  which  he  followed  them,  and  dis- 
posed of  them  with  his  bayonet.  Later, 
when  clearing  up  a  strong  point,  this 
noncommissioned  officer  again  tackled  a 
machine  gun  single-handed,  killing  six  of 
the  team.  Finally,  during  an  enemy 
counterattack,  he  took  charge  of  an  iso- 
lated post,  and  successfully  held  It  till 
ordered  to  withdraw,  as  his  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  He  displayed  through* 
out  the  most  remarkable  valor  and  initial 
Uve. 


President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  as  the  heail  of 

two  and  a  half  million  organized  workers  is  cO'Opei-ating  with 

the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
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mistakable  look  of  the  sea,  which  lies  not 
alone  in  the  eye  but  in  the  lift  of  the 
chin,  the  straight  line  of  the  mouth,  the 
whole  attitude  of  facing  the  wind. 

Mme.  Guegan  came  in  after  a  fruitless 
search  for  coal  and  potatoes,  bringing 
only  delicatessen  fare  for  the  three 
babies.  She  is  small  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation.  **  If  I  could  get  back  to  the 
sea,"  she  said,  with  her  head  between  her 
hands,  "  I  might  be  able  to  think  what  to 
do!  "  I  asked  if  she  had  any  relatives 
living  in  Brittany.  Only  her  mother.  Of 
her  three  brothers,  one  had  fallen  and 
the  others  were  at  the  front.  Her  mother 
lives  alone  in  a  little  cottage  in  a  village 
of  the  Cote  du  Nord.  I  know  exactly  the 
wee  bit  of  a  house  it  is,  crouching  be- 
hind the  spur  of  granite,  the  wind  tear- 
ing through  the  one  ragged  pine  tree  in 
front. 

IN  LINE  FOR   POTATOES 

I  have  stood  in  line  for  potatoes  my- 
self today,  near  the  Porte  St.  Ouen,  and 
have  borne  them  away  in  triumph  in  a 
newspaper  cornucopia.  It  happened  in 
this  way :  Intent  upon  finding  the  Widow 
Conpat  and  her  two  little  girls,  I  stopped 
to  ask  on  which  floor  they  lodged,  and 
discovered  the  concierge  helpless  with 
grip,  and  her  paralyzed  husband  in  bed 
in  the  one  room  which  serves  them  as 
home.  It  was  evident  that  she  could  not 
go  out  for  food,  so  I  offered,  on  coming 
down,  to  get  what  she  needed  for  dinner. 
Potatoes,  being  very  scarce,  were  the 
thing  most  desired,  and  she  had  heard 
that  there  were  to  be  some  for  sale  that 
morning  for  50  centimes  a  kilo,  (10  cents 
for  two  pounds.)  She  was  agonized  at 
the  thought  of  the  lost  opportunity. 

Fortunately  I  was  early  on  the  scene. 
A  young  soldier  had  just  established 
himself  on  the  sidewalk  behind  a  long 
table  heaped  with  potatoes,  and  was 
weighing  them  out  in  quantities  of  one 
and  two  kilos.  No  one  was  allowed  more 
than  two  kilos.  The  line  was  forming 
rapidly  and  the  potatoes  were  dropped 
into  string  bags  without  the  ceremony 
of  wrapping.  I  suddenly  realized  that  I 
had  nothing  in  which  to  carry  off  the 
spoils.  Then  remembering  my  news- 
paper,  which    happened   to   be   of   two 


sheets,  I  handed  it  to  the  soldier  and  he 
deftly  whisked  it  into  an  inverted  cone, 
which  with  great  care  and  agility  could 
be  made  to  accommodate  a  kilo  of  pota- 
toes. The  greenness  of  my  procedure 
did  not  escape  comment,  and  one  old 
woman  jeered  audibly  at  me  for  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  intended 
for  the  poor.  Somewhat  fussed,  I  es- 
caped from  the  queue  without  capsizing 
the  potatoes  on  the  sidewalk.  A  small 
piece  of  meat,  a  handful  of  carrots  and 
onions,  so  depleted  my  pocketbook  that  I 
was  obliged  to  swing  by  means  of  the 
Metro  from  one  side  of  Paris  to  the  other 
in  order  to  replenish  it  before  I  could  get 
my  own  luncheon. 

COLONIALS  AND  ONE-LEGGED  MEN 

The  Kabyles  (Mohammedan  natives 
from  the  north  of  Africa)  have  been  set 
to  clean  up  the  streets — picturesque  fig- 
ures, clad  in  regulation  khaki  from  their 
waists  down,  their  upper  portions  bril- 
liant in  embroidered  jackets  and  turban 
or  fez.  Under  their  long  brooms  the 
melting  snows  swish  through  the  gut- 
ters. Russian  soldiers,  too,  are  in  evi- 
dence these  days,  looking  a  little  mussy 
and  like  overgrown  boys  in  their  practi- 
cal but  abbreviated  uniforms. 

And  now  that  the  sidewalks  are  less 
incumbered  a  veritable  army  of  one- 
legged  men  makes  its  appearance.  They 
are  mostly  young  men,  broad-backed  and 
ruddy-faced,  swinging  briskly  along  on 
crutch  or  stick,  as  though  the  mere  loss 
of  a  limb  were  scarcely  an  impediment. 
How  do  they  face  a  mutilated  life  with 
such  unshaken  courage?  Perhaps  it  is 
the  wonder  that  they  should  have  es- 
caped the  full  horror  of  the  battlefield 
and  have  come  back  to  find  the  world 
still  beautiful  and  full  of  hope.  They  are 
welcomed,  too,  as  heroes,  and  carry  for 
life  the  badge  of  their  courageous  sacri- 
fice. 

There  is  another  type  of  French  sol- 
dier going  about  Paris  who  demands 
one's  keenest  sympathy.  It  is  the  mid- 
dle-aged man  with  high  cheek  bones 
touched  with  feverish  color,  a  long,  thin 
nose  and  sparse  beard,  through  which 
may  be  seen  the  convulsive  movement  of 
a  prominent  Adam's  apple«    R<^  ^  ^i^nac 
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specimens,  in  spite  of  the  sinister  atmos- 
phere which,  unknown  to  them,  envelops 
their  country  and  their  babyhood. 
•  •  '  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  bread  and 
milk — these  very  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  unconsciously  make  their  appeal  to 
Tjs  with  their  shy,  merry,  michievoua 
ways!  Perhaps  it  is  a  round-eyed  baby 
with  downy  hair  and  tiny  reaching  hands, 
or  a  little  fellow  with  laughing  blue  eyes 
and  square  shoulders,  or  a  typical  little 
French  girl,  oval-faced  and  dark- eyed, 
refusing  to  play  and  grieving  for  her 
father,  grieving  most  of  ail  that  she  was 
not  beside  him  in  the  trenches;  "If  I 
had  been  there  I  would  not  have  let  those 
boches  hurt  my  little  papa!  " 

The  floor  may  be  of  polished  wood,  or 
of  red  tiles,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  a  cook 
stove  about  as  big  as  a  water  bucket,  and 
a  sideboard  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
surroundings,  for  that  article  of  furni- 
ture seema  as  indispensable  as  is  the 
bed  or  the  round  table.  The  little  interior 
may  be  clean  and  attractive,  no  matter 
how  poor,  perhaps  with  a  devoted  grand- 
mother in  charge,  while  the  mother  works 
from  home.    Sometin 
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modern  training,  which  carries  them  into 
newspaper  or  recruiting  offices  or  fits 
them  for  secretarial  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Ministry  of  War  or  of 
the  Post.  Some  are  dressmakers  or 
modistes,  searching  anxiously  for  work 
now,  and  others  go  out  by  the  day  or  half 
day  to  do  cleaning  and  housework  if  they 
can  find  it.  Then  there  are  the  more 
lucrative  lines  of  employment,  the  mak- 
ing of  uniforms,  the  tobacco  factories, 
many  of  which  employ  only  war  widows 
having  three  or  four  children,  and  the 
munitions. 

There  are  rumors  of  fabulous  wages, 
30  or  40  francs  a  day,  paid  in  certain  de- 
partments of  the  latter  industry,  but  I 
have  never  met  any  one  who  was  willing 
to  own  up  to  more  than  4,  [80  cents.] 
But  if  the  pay  is  high,  the  hours  are 
long  and  the  work  arduous.  Often  the 
women  became  broken  in  health  or  in 
morale  in  a  short  time.  In  almost  every 
case  in  which  the  war  widows  have  regu- 
lar employment  they  have  had  to  aban- 
don their  old  pursuits  and  take  up  some 
new  occupation.  This  they  do  with 
amazing  courage  and  adaptability. 

Not  one  but  will  tell  you  with  wet  eyes 


that  her  poilu  was  the  bravest,  best- 
hearted  gargon  in  the  whole  world,  and 
at  least  one  little  woman  with  a  wistful 
smile  adds  that  he  is  not  really  dead — 
that  it  was  some  one  else  of  the  same 
name  who  died  in  the  Florentine  Hos- 
pital, and  that  after  the  war  he  will  come 
back  to  her. 

The  tenderness  of  the  French  for  chil- 
dren, particularly  for  little  children,  is 
very  gn^eat.  A  touching  sight  is  the  poilu 
on  leave  taking  his  little  girl  for  an  out- 
ing. She  comes  into  the  Metro  perched 
on  his  arm  like  a  fluffy  bird,  is  carefully 
settled  on  his  knee — ^for  the  most  hard- 
ened Parisian  gives  up  his  seat  to  any  one 
carrying  a  child — her  cloths  are  pulled 
down,  her  socks  pulled  up,  her  jacket 
loosened  at  the  throat,  and,  possessing 
himself  of  a  small  hand,  the  heavy-footed 
warrior  in  the  shabby  uniform  gazes  en- 
raptured at  the  tiny  thing,  with  its  satiny 
skin  and  limpid  eyes,  snuggling  against 
him.  When  their  station  is  reached  she 
is  stood  on  the  seat,  while  one  deft  sweep 
of  the  blue  sleeve  straightens  her  little 
skirts  and  she  makes  her  exit  on  a  strong 
arm,  her  chubby  fingers  caressing  the 
back  of  a  seamy  neck. 


The  Bombardment  of  Rheims 

By  Barr  Ferree 


THE  bombardment  of  a  single  city 
that  has  lasted  more  than  three 
years  and  is  still  in  progress, 
[March,  1918,]  would  seem,  even 
in  this  war  of  wars,  an  event  certain  to 
win  universal  attention.  And  when  this 
bombardment  has  resulted  in  the  practi- 
cal destruction  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beautiful  architectural  monu- 
ments in  the  world  it  scarcely  seems 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Yet 
the  bombardment  of  Rheims,  amounting, 
in  some  days,  to  the  throwing  of  many 
thousands  of  shells  on  the  beleaguered 
city  and  the  attendant  destruction  of  its 
great  cathedral,  has  by  no  means  received 
the  attention  from  the  world  that  it  de- 
serves; even  in  Paris  the  newspapers 
make  reference  to  the  daily  bombardment 
only  at  long  intervals. 


The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  There 
has  been  no  neglect  of  Rheims,  but  its 
siege,  terrible  and  terrifying  as  it  is  to 
its  people,  is  but  a  minor  episode  in  the 
great  war.  It  has  involved  no  great 
points  of  strategy;  it  has  meant  no  huge 
accumulation  of  men  and  ammunition; 
it  has  not  been  a  vital  point.  For  the 
Germans  it  has  been  a  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  nothing  else;  even  its  surrender, 
after  more  than  three  years  of  effort, 
would  yield  them  little  prestige.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  the  accomplishment 
of  their  guns  would  seem  scarcely  to 
have  compensated  for  the  huge  waste 
of  ammunition. 

It  must  be  highly  exasperating  to  the 
Germans  to  recall  that  they  were  once 
actually  in  Rheims.  They  occupied  it 
for  ten  days  in  1914,  German  officers  ea- 
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k    in  the      guns  heard  woultl  be  those  on  the  front, 
ited  it  in      Rheims  itself  being  free  from  the  fall  of 
tua!  time      shells.    But  the  possibility  of  sheila  was 
/B.    They      always  present.    No  one  could  tell  when 
cause  the      the  bombardment  would  be  renewed,  nor 
ides  was      could  one  be  certain  that  one's  own  house 
lin.     But      might  not  be  the  next  to  go.    The  bom- 
■pare  the      bardment  hung  over  Rheims  as  an  evcr- 
leima,  the      present  danger.    A  calm  day  would   be 
ley   filled      followed  by  a  calm  night;  or  a  peaceful 
ending  to       night   would   be   followed   by   a   tempest- 
wounded,      uous  day.   The  German  airplanes  became 
»ced  in  it      familiar  visitors,  coming  generally  in  the 
but  when      early  morning  to  spy  out  the  land,  or 
^he  heavy      later  in  the  day  to  take  note  of  ruin  ac- 

the  straw          It  seema  hardly  neceasai-y  to  point  out 
woefully      that,  with  this  terrible  menace  constantly 
action  of      hanging  over  them,  the  people  of  Rheims 
were  reduced  to  all  sorts  of  devices  l.o 
■ly  works      protect  their  lives.    Their  property  they 
on  of  the      could  not  save;  that  was  at  the  mercy  of 
nan  bom-      the    bombarders,    but    their    lives    they 
■man  offi-      would  not  yield  up  without  an  effort  The 
On  the      wonder  is  that  any  were  left  in  the  city; 
imbs   had      many,  of  course,  sought  refuge  elsewhere, 
;    Rheims      but  many  still  remained,  and  not  until 
and    this      April,  1917,  was  the  evacuation  of  the 
in  act  of      civil  population  finally  ordered. 
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days.  Events  became  more  uncertain  as 
time  went  on;  there  were  days  of  bom- 
bardment and  days  of  no  bombardment. 
No  one  could  tell  what  would  happen 
next.  On  Feb.  2  the  bombardment  started 
in  with  some  daily  re^larity;  but  since 
March  1,  1917,  there  have  been  barely 
half  a  dozen  days  in  which  Rheims  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  bombard- 
ment. 

The  siege  had  assumed  a  new  charac- 
ter. The  bombardment  of  1917  was  al- 
most continuous.  Rheims  was  fairly 
drenched  with  shells.  They  were  no 
longer  to  be  counted  by  twos,  threes, 
twenties,  fifties,  but  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  On  the  two  days  of  April  6 
and  7  no  less  than  8,785  shells  were 
counted.  On  April  12  the  number  for 
the  single  day  rose  to  7,000  or  8,000. 
Eighty  fires  were  noted  in  Rheims  from 
shells  between  April  7  and  April  18.  The 
beautiful  Hotel  de  Ville  took  fire  on  May 
3  and  burned  for  two  days.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  15,000  shells  fell  between  May 
11  and  13,  and  the  total  for  all  months 
of  1917  reached  gigantic  figures. 

July,  1917,  was  a  dreadful  month. 
Twelve  hundred  shells  fell  on  July  3, 
1,350  on  July  12,  more  than  2,000  on 
July  13,  from  2,500  to  3,000  on  July  14, 
800  on  July  15,  and  2,537  on  July  16. 
July  17  was  relatively  calm,  with  129 
shells.  Then  a  renewal  on  the  18th  of 
840  shells,  dropping  to  80  on  the  19th, 
rising  slightly  to  119  on  the  20th  and 
then  amounting  to  more  than  900  on  the 
21st.  Of  these  30  fell  between  7  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  30  from  8:30  to 


11  A.  M.,  760  from  1  to  3  P.  M.,  and  100 
after  11  o'clock  at  night — a  typical  day 
of  the  great  bombardment  of  Rheims. 

Has  anything  been  left  of  the  city? 
That  is  the  marvel  of  it.  People  are 
still  in  Rheims.  Its  heoric  Mayor,  Dr. 
Langlet,  still  carries  on  the  business  of 
his  office.  The  Archbishop,  Cardinal 
Lu^on,  still  offers  what  succor  he  can  to 
his  sorely  tried  flock.  The  daily  news- 
paper of  Rheims,  L'Eclaireur  de  I'Est, 
is  still  published.  And  while  no  detailed 
news  has  come  out  of  Rheims  for  some 
months,  it  is  known  that  the  battered 
cathedral  still  stands.  An  enormous  tri- 
umph for  the  French,  a  splendid  tribute 
to  their  inexhaustible  vitality  and  un- 
conquerable heroism!  That  it  is  costing 
them  dear  goes  without  saying,  but  that 
they  have  kept  on  is  superb.  Even  to- 
day, with  the  German  shells  carrying 
destruction  into  their  midst,  the  black- 
ened walls  of  Rheims  are  placarded  with 
posters  inviting  subscriptions  to  the  lat- 
est French  loan!  And  this  after  more 
than  three  years  of  German  battering! 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  not 
a  German  to  elucidate  the  operations 
of  the  German  mind.  Even  the  Germans 
must  find  the  job  difficult  at  times. 
Judging  from  their  great  waste  of  am- 
munition— for  their  three  years*  grun- 
fire  has  not  yet  eradicated  Rheims  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth — they  have 
simply  tried  to  make  the  destruction  of 
the  city  as  complete  as  possible.  Their 
failure  has  been  precisely  as  great  as 
their  effort.  Rheims  still  lives.  Vive 
Rheims ! 


Indians  Among  America's  Fighters 

Five  thousand  Indians  have  enlisted  in  the  American  Army  and  Navy  for 
the  present  war,  according  to  an  estimate  made  early  in  1918  by  Cato  Sells, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Commissioner  also  stated  that  Indians 
had  subscribed  to  more  than  $9,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  besides  assisting 
in  Red  Cross  work  and  creating  a  gn^eat  increase  in  the  output  of  meat  and 
agricultural  products  on  Indian  reservations.  He  added:  "  There  is  something 
epochal  and  eloquent  in  the  patriotic  fervor  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Indians 
everywhere  in  the  recent  months." 
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sections.  For  a  whole  hare  the  entire 
card  must  be  delivered;  for  back  and 
legs,  four  sections;  back  or  legs  sepa- 
rately, two  each;  forelegs,  or  head,  liver, 
&c.,  one  section  each.  Every  household  of 
one  to  three  persons  is  entitled  to  one 
card. 

Preserved  porpoise  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  edible  fish,  and  some  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  getting  fish 
from  Rumania  to  the  German  cities. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  says :  "  Like  so 
many  other  foodstuffs,  fish  has  also  dis- 
appeared from  the  Greater  Berlin  mar- 
ket during  the  war." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  comment- 
ing on  the  lack  of  poultry  and  eggs,  urges 
that  the  small  bantam  breeds  be  tried  in 
the  cities,  where  there  is  not  room  for 
larger  fowls. 

In  Berlin  the  prices  for  fowls  in  the 

Summer  of  1917,  according  to  the  lists 

printed  in  the  Tageblatt,  were : 

Pound. 

First  quality ^.19 

Second   quality 99 

Third    quality 84 

Ducks   86 

DISSECTING  A  GOOSE 

The  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger  for  Oct.  5 

gave  the  following  schedule  of  prices  for 

parts  of  a  goose: 

Price  Per 
Parts.  Pound. 

Head   and   neck $0.95 

Wings     95 

Gizzard  and  heart 95 

Pickled    giblets    2.16 

Liver     1.95 

Liver   sausage    1.73 

Leg    1.41 

Leg,    smoked    1.95 

Breast,    with   bone 1.90 

Breast,  smoked,  with  bone 2.49 

Breast,  without  bone 1.95 

Breast,    smoked,    without   bone 2.71 

Frame,  with  legs  but  without  inwards     1.35 

Scraps  of  meat 93 

Back    fat    2.16 

Stomach   fat    1.52 

Internal    fat    1.73 

Drippings    3.03 

Melted  pieces  of  fat 2.16 

Pieces,     roasted     2.37 

Pieces,    smoked    2.81 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  as- 
serted that  for  four  weeks  in  the  Fall 
of  1917  Hamburg  received  no  eggs.  In 
September  the  retail  price  of  eggs  was 
fixed  at  $1.14  a  dozen.    The  Frankfurter 


Zeitung    quoted    butter    at    65    cents    a 
pound. 

In  Greater  Berlin  the  local  fat  office 
has  reduced  the  young  children's  ration 
of  whole  milk,  says  the  Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Children  bom  since  October,  1913,  now 
get  only  .79  of  a  quart  per  day.  In  some 
towns,  Nuremberg,  for  example,  the  ra- 
tion is  less  than  that.  In  several  places 
there  has  been  an  attempt  at  compensar 
tion  for  reduced  milk  rations  for  chil- 
dren by  increase  of  sugar  allowance  and 
by  infant  food  preparations.  Also,  per- 
sons over  75  years  of  age  are  allowed 
these  food  preparations  at  the  rate  of 
500  grams  a  week. 

BABIES'  MILK  SUPPLY 

In  Hanover,  according  to  the  Han- 
no  verscher  Kurier,  the  milk  saved  by 
cutting  down  the  allowance  for  babies  is 
used  for  invalids. 

All  Germany  suffered  greatly  in  health 
from  the  dearth  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits.  In  the  last  growing  season  Vor- 
warts,  in  its  issue  of  July  25,  contained 
the  following  from  the  Berlin  municipal 
administration :  "  The  German  Towns 
Congress  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry 
among  the  forty-two  German  towns  with 
over  100,000  population  each  (not  includ- 
ing Greater  Berlin)  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles during  the  last  few  weeks.  Thirty- 
nine  replies  have  been  received,  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  establish  that 
the  supply  has  been  entirely  inadequate. 
Several  towns  complain  that  the  supply 
obtained  through  the  imperial  office  is 
insufficient." 

All  the  reports  indicate  a  practical 
failure  in  the  vegetable  crop  on  account 
of  drought  and  vermin  plague.  The  fruit 
crop  was  only  fair.  At  Hamburg  apples 
were  quoted  from  3.9  cents  to  14.1  cents 
per  pound,  pears  13  cents,  and  plums  10.8 
cents  per  pound. 

No  experiment  was  left  untried  that 

might  add  to   the  country's   supply  of 

fats  and  oils.     Fruit  pits  were  pressed 

and  every  inducement  offered  to  farmers 

to  save  everything  that  might  produce 

even  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  oil.  The 

Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin   (Sept.  27) 

said: 

A  new  source  of  oil  production  ia  \»ff« 
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Centa 

Hungarian    peppers 3.0 

Cooking    lettuce 4.5 

Cabbage  lettuce 4.1 

Pine  crinkled  lettuce 4.0 

Kohlrabi   U.r. 

Hungarian  maize  In  ear C.S 

Native  maize  in  ear G.T 

Caulltlower    11.0 

Ijarge  radishes 4.1 

Small  table  radishes  (per  bunch) 4.9 

Until  the  war  stress  became  serious 
pumpkins  were  never  considered  fit  food 
for  humans  in  Austria.  They  were  used 
formerly  only  as  fodder  for  swine, 

THE  POOR  IN  VIENNA 
Public  kitchens  (volkskttchen)  were 
much  used  in  Vienna  during  August, 
1917.  With  the  return  of  cold  weather, 
the  coal  shortage,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  waiting  in  line,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  patronizing  these  kitchens 
was  further  increased.  In  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  Die  Zeit,  Dr. 
Eisler,  President  of  the  Union  of  Public 
Kitchens,  expressed  himself  as  follows; 

Ninety-nine  public  kitchens  now  belong 
to  the  union,  In  which  49.000  persons  of 
Vienna  are  led  dally.  The  largest  of  these 
kitchens  Is  that  attached  to  Krupp's 
Metal  Works  at  Berndorf,  feeding  7,000 
persons  per  day.  In  other  kitchens  the 
number  of  patrons  ranges  from  30  to 
2.200. 

No  fresh  milk  Is  used  In  the  kitchens. 
In  certain  dishes  for  which  milk  Is  an  es- 
sential Ingredient  only  powdered  ml  Ik  Is 
used ;  this  In  very  limited  quantities, 
which   often  run  short. 

Much  economy  has  to  be  observed  In  the 
use  of  flour.  The  managers  of  the  Indi- 
vidual kitchens  have  no  easy  task  In  ap- 
portioning their  flour  quota  when  prepar- 
ing farinaceous  dishes.  A  weekly  ration 
of  only  ',i  kilogram  (.53  pound)  per  cap- 
ita la  allowed  on  the  food  cards.  Accord- 
ing to  the  supplies  on  hand,  a  further 
very  limited  quantity  of  potato  flour  Is 
sometimes  allowed  without  cards  fo  eke 
out  Ihp  scanty  supply  of  grain  flour. 

Nothing  definite  can  at  present  be 
stated  with  respect  to  pulse.  For  the 
period  from  July  22  to  Oct.  1  the  kitch- 
ens were  assigned  three  wagonloada  by 
the  Provisional  Government.  Naturally, 
considering  present  conditions,  these  had 
to  be  used  very  sparingly.  A  consider- 
able portion,  too,  had  to  be  stored  up. 

A  midday  meal  coats  the  guests  from 
2  to  2.30  crowns,  (40.6  to  40.7  cents.)  In 
some  kitchens  it  Is  as  low  as  1.00  to  l.SO 
crowns,  (30. B  to  80.5  cents.)  It  Is  doubt- 
ful  whether   these   extraordinarily   cheap 


prices  can  be  maintained.  For  purely 
technical  reasons.  It  has  hitherto  proved 
Impossible  to  provide  a  cheap  evening 
meal.  People  must  regard  the  hot  mid- 
day me.ll  as  their  principal  meal  and 
content  themselves  with  a  cold  supper. 

The  Hungarian  Socialist  paper  Nepa- 
zava  printed  a  percentage  table  showing 
the  comparison  of  war  food  prices  ia 
Hungary  and  in  England,  taking  as  the 
periods  for  comparison  the  months  of 
July,  1914,  and  June,  1917,  for  both 
countries: 

PER  CENT.    OF  INCREASE 

In  In 

England.  Hungary. 

Beet,    ribs    06  700 

Bacon   78  350 

Flour    lOa  61 

Sugar    188  69 

Milk    60  180 

Butter     65  200 

Eggs    95  200 

Potatoes    144  US 

According  to  those  figures  the  prices 
of  flour,  sugar,  and  potatoes  had  risen 
more  in  England  than  in  Himgary, 
whereas  the  increases  in  beef,  bacon, 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs  had  been  far 
greater  in  Hungary. 

IN  BULGARIA  AND  TURKEY 

Bulgaria  being  a  predominantly  agrl< 
cultural  country,  the  food  situation  in 
the  nation  at  large  was  by  no  means 
acute,  according  to  the  report.  In  the 
capital,  Sofia,  however,  the  population 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  dis- 
tribution was  difficult  and  all  newcomers 
who  had  no  war  business  to  keep  them 
in  the  city  had  been  ordered  to  leave. 

The  prices  of  meats  in  Sofia  last 
quoted  were  28.9  cents  a  pound  for  lamb 
or  kid;  heads,  19  cents  each,  and  livers, 
38  cents  each. 

Slaughtering  of  pigs  in  Bulgaria  was 
prohibited  from  Sept.  6  to  Dec.  10.  The 
weekly  meat  ration  for  Sofia,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Narodni  Prava  of  Sept.  6, 
was  .44  of  a  pound  per  person  dis- 
tributed over  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Sundays.  To  supplement  the  meat  sup- 
ply there  is  an  abundance  of  fish  from 
the  Danube  marshes,  the  Lower  Ha- 
ritsa,  and  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Milk  prices  fixed  for  Sofia  on  Oct  10 
were  20  cents  a  quart  for  fresh  milk  de- 
livered, 24  cents  for  boiled  milk  at  tb* 
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August,  August,  P.C. 

Article.                                              1914.        1917.  Inc. 

eavoy    (head) 024        .119  400 

Red  cabbage   000        .119  100 

White  cabbage    048        .119  150 

Carrots    (bunch) 024        .143  500 

Radishes    (each) 012        .000  400 

Cucumbers    048        .071  60 

Mushrooms     215        .750  250 

Jam,    first   quality 097        .802  211 

Artificial  honey,  in  boxes 07^        .119  57 

Artificial   honey,   loose 076        .119  57 

Syrup    043        .076  75 

Sauerkraut 013        .035  167 

Fifty  per   cent,    coffee 475  , . . 

Twenty-five  per  cent,   coffee 302  ... 

Ten  per  cent,  coffee 199 

Onions    013        .043  233 

Herrings    048        .215  355 

Bloaters    (each) 012        .214  1.700 

Smoked   herrings    (each) 030        .214  500 


August. 
Article.  1914. 

Beans   045 

Condensed  milk,  sweetened  (can)     .131 

Eggs    (each) 017 

Soap,  first  quality 155 

Butter,    first   quality 259 

Wheat   flour    043 

Margarine     181 

Limburger    cheese    108 

Lard 194 

Wheat   grits    043 

Farinaceous  food    076 

Bread 032 

Hulled    barley    039 

Prepared  oats,  loose 076 

Prepared  oats,   in  packages 107 

Potato    flakes 019 

Potato  starch  flour 039 

Potatoes    006 

Salad    oil    215 


August, 

P.C. 

1917. 

Inc. 

.093 

105 

.405 

209 

.076 

857 

.864 

456 

.626 

142 

.056 

80 

.432 

188 

.194 

80 

.915 

871 

.097 

125 

.110 

46 

^035 

7 

.065 

67 

.095 

26 

.133 

24 

.080 

344 

.058 

50 

.022 

288 

.756 

250 

New  Light  on  Polish  History 

The  World  War  a  Sequel  to  the  American  Civil  War, 
Professor  Lutoslawski's  Interpretation* 


THE  war  most  similar  to  the  present 
world  war  was  the  conflict  of 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America.  So 
says  the  eminent  Polish  philosopher,  Pro- 
fessor Vincent  Lutoslawski,  in  an  article 
on  the  "  Meaning  of  the  World  War," 
in  the  Chicago  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy.  The 
Southern  defenders  of  slavery  had  a 
better  military  organization  than  the 
Northerners,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war  it  still  seemed  that  they  would 
be  able  to  gain  the  ascendency. 

They  charged  the  Northern  industrial- 
ists with  being  concerned  not  at  all  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  but 
only  for  the  hindrance  of  the  industry 
of  the  South,  which  was  developing, 
thanks  to  the  cheap  labor  of  the  slaves. 
In  a  like  manner,  the  Germans  now  are 
charging  the  English  with  being  con- 
cerned chiefly  for  the  ruin  of  German 
competition  in  industry,  which  rests  on 
cheap  production,  due  to  the  fewness  of 
German  strikes  and  the  greater  political 
dependence  of  the  workman. 

But,  such  charges  are  false.  The  Ger- 
mans are  waging  the  war  for  material 
gains,  just  as  the  defenders  of  slavery  in 
America  waged  it  for  that  object.    And 


if  the  Northern  States  triumphed  then  it 
was  because  they  were  fighting  for  an 
ideal  that  exalted  the  spirit  and  the 
hearts,  not  only  of  the  industrialists,  but 
also  of  the  whole  people.  Similarly  in  this 
war,  it  is  a  question  of  a  great  ideal — 
the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  nations, 
which  the  Germans  introduced  into 
Europe  and  which  they  wish  to  maintain. 
The  world  war  began  with  the  invasion 
of  two  small  countries,  the  German  as- 
sault on  Belgium  and  the  Austrian  as- 
sault on  Serbia.  It  will  be  concluded  with 
the  gaining  of  the  right  for  the  weakest 
nation  to  live  its  own  natural  life  with- 
out the  need  of  standing  in  fear  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage  from  the  strongest 
neighbors.  Therefore,  the  present  war  is, 
as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slavery 
of  individuals;  now,  it  is  a  question  of 
making  impossible  the  slavery  of  nations. 

"  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
world  war  this  was  not  realized,"  ob- 
serves Professor  Lutoslawski,  "  and  there 
was  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  war  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

♦Translated  for  Current  History  Maoazini 
by  Waclaw  Perkowski. 
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French  spirit  of  political  freedom — a 
nobler  spirit  than  the  German — will 
have  the  predominating  influence  on  the 
future  system  of  the  world." 

SLAVONIANS   AND   GERMANS 
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The  Germans  and  Slavs  also  have  been 
carrying  on  a  contest  for  2,000  years. 
In  olden  times  the  seats  of  the  Slavo- 
nians reached  to  the  Laba  (German 
Elbe)  River,  and  Professor  Lutoslawski 
recalls  the  fact  that  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  Rostock,  Bremen,  are  cities 
founded  by  the  Slavonians. 

"  Little  by  little  the  Germans,  im- 
pelled by  their  pressure  to  the  east, 
(Drang  nach  Osten,)  seized  on  the  Sla- 
vonic countries  between  the  Laba  and  the 
Oder,  then  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  now  they  have  reached  the 
Niemen.  The  Poles  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  MieciS' 
iaus  I.,  in  the  tenth  century;  then  in 
the  reign  of  Boleslaus  the  Valiant,  who, 
after  a  conflict  of  many  years,  fixed 
the  western  boundary  of  Poland  by  the 
peace  of  Budziszyn,  (Bautzen,)  in  1018. 
Ninety  years  later  Boleslaus  III.  beat 
the   Germans  on  the   Dogs'   Field,  near 
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combinations.  Frederick,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  married  Sophia,  sister  of 
Sigismund  the  Old,  King  of  Poland. 
Frederick's  son  Albert,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  obtained  Prus- 
sia in  1525  from  his  uncle,  the  King  of 
Poland,  as  a  secular  fief.  In  this  way, 
by  obtaining  the  hand  of  a  royal  Princess 
of  Poland,  the  Brandenburger  possessed 
himself  of  territory  that  he  could  not 
have  gained  by  arms.  It  reached  to  the 
heart  of  Poland.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Hapsburgs  obtained  from  the  Jagiellons 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  these  coun- 
tries there  reigned  Ladislaus  of  the 
Polish  dynasty  of  Jagiellons;  and  with 
him  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1515  con- 
cluded a  special  agreement  in  Vienna 
betrothing — subject  to  later  choice — his 
two  grandsons  to  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  Ladislaus.  When  Louis,  the  son  of 
Ladislaus  and  his  successor  on  the 
thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  fell  at 
Mohacs,  in  1526,  in  defense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Europe  against 
the  Turkish  invasion,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, the  husband  of  Anna,  King  Louis's 
sister,  seized  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

POLES  UNDER  TEUTONIC  RULE 

"  In  this  way,  the  German  dynasties, 
when  they  could  not  conquer  Poland  by 
arms,  lessened  the  heritage  of  the  Jagiel- 
lons through  marriages  with  Polish 
Princesses.  From  that  time  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  intrigue  for  250  years  was  pre- 
paring the  downfall  of  Poland  by  arti- 
fice and  treachery,  rather  than  by  mili- 
tary force;  until  by  the  partitions  of 
Poland  it  annihilated  the  hearthstone  of 
Slavonic  freedom  in  the  East,  and  by 
making  a  perverse  German  woman, 
Sophia  von  Anhalt-Zerbst,  (the  widow  of 
Czar  Peter  von  Holstein-Gottorp,)  the 
Czarina  of  Muscovy  under  the  name  of 
Catherine  II.,  it  opened  for  itself  the 
road  to  Asia. 

"  The  cause  of  the  Slavonians  seemed 
lost  forever.  The  most  ancient  Slavonic 
people,  the  Poles,  was  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  Prussia,  of  Muscovy  ruled  by 
Germans,  and  of  Austria,  oppressor  of 
other  Western  Slavonians.  The  Musco- 
vites, being  not  Slavonians  themselves, 
but  a  Turanian  people  that  had  adopted 
the  Slavonic  tongue  from  its  Princes  and 


priests,  joined  with  the  Germans  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  the  existence  of 
Poland. 

"  But  this  world  war,  discrediting 
Czarism  and  then  the  Russian  Republic 
also  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  has  evinced 
how  needful  is  a  strong  Poland  for  the 
guarding  of  the  world  against  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Germans.  This  war  is  the 
reprisal  of  the  Slavonians;  and  one  of 
its  aims  is  the  repulsion  of  the  Ger- 
man wave  pressing  to  the  East,  the  de- 
liverance of  Bohemia,  Serbia,  and  Poland 
— ^the  three  principal  Slavonic  nations — 
from  the  yoke  of  the  German  dynasties." 

POLAND   AND    MUSCOVY 

Besides  their  struggle  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Poles  for  centuries  protected. 
Europe  from  the  Turanian  invaders — 
the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Muscovites* 
When  Muscovy  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Germans,  with  the  Holstein- 
Gottorp  dynasty  of  Czars,  the  conflict  of 
Poland  with  Muscovy  became  an  episode 
of  the  general  contest  with  the  Germans. 
In  these  two  neighboring  countries — Po- 
land and  Russia — ^we  see  two  worlds,  dif- 
ferent and  diametrically  opposite,  says 
Professor  Lutoslawski.  The  revolts  of 
Poland  after  the  partitions  were  directed 
chiefly  against  Muscovy.  But  the  world 
war  closes  this  struggle  and  reconciles 
Poland  with  Muscovy,  just  as  it  unites 
France  and  England,  although  those  two 
neighbors  likewise  carried  on  age-long 
contests  with  each  other. 

"  There  has  been  accomplished  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Polish  poet,  Mickiewicz, 
which,  in  his  *  Ancestors,'  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Priest  Peter:  *  The  worst,  the 
most  barbarous,  of  the  executioners  has 
become  a  convert,  and  God  will  pardon 
him.'  The  Muscovites,  since  the  banish- 
ment of  the  German  dynasty  of  Czars,  are 
renouncing  their  conquests;  they  do  not 
want  even  Constantinople,  which  their 
rulers  had  coveted  for  centuries.  The 
Muscovite  State  is  splitting  up  of  itself— 
it  is  losing  Finland,  Poland,  Ukrainia, 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  it  will  probably 
lose  Siberia  also.  So  there  is  no  one 
there  with  whom  the  Poles  need  to  fight. 
Poland  will  manage  herself  at  home  in 
the  Polish  way,  and  the  Muscovites  will 
govern  their  country  in  their  own.  m^» 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  war  must 
be  the  downfall  of  Austria  for  the 
security  of  national  liberty  in  Central 
Europe." 

Regrarding  the  process  that  changed  the 
original  Turanians  into  "  Slavonians," 
the  author  says  they  completed  this 
process  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  changing  their  ancient  name 
of  Muscovites  to  that  of  Russians,  go 
that  they  could  justify  their  pretensions 
to  Rus,  (Ruthenia,)  the  province  of  Po- 
land inhabited  by  the  Ruthenians,  a 
Slavonic  people.  This  province,  united 
with  Poland  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
comprised — to  use  the  nomenclature  in- 
troduced into  geography  by  anti-Polish 
statesmen  and  historians — Black  Russia, 
[the  present  Governments  of  Grodno  and 
Minsk;]  White  Russia,  [the  Governments 
of  Mohilev  and  Vitebsk;]  Little  Russia, 
[the  Governments  of  Kiev,  Czernichov, 
Poltava,  and  Charkov,]  all  under  Rus- 
sian dominion,  and  Red  Russia,  [Galicia, 
which  is  under  Austrian  dominion.]  The 
old  truth  about  the  Turanian  origin  and 
character  of  the  Muscovites  was  recalled 
in  the  works  of  Francis  Duchinaki,  a 
Polish  writer,  especially  in  his  "  Necesaite 
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OUR  American  friends  had  hardly 
learned  the  name  and  spelling  of 
"  Serbia,"  as  the  correct  substitute 
for  the  superannuated  solecism, 
"  Servia,"  when  lo !  we  brought  before 
them  a  new  appellation,  "Jugoslavia." 
In  a  footnote  of  my  work,  "  Hero  Tales 
and  Legends  of  the  Serbians,"  I  ex- 
plained the  paramount  significance  of 
that  "  b  "  and  the  falsehood  of  the  "  v," 
and  the  suggestion  was  readily  accepted 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
while  an  imperial  ukase  was  necessary 
for  the  change  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Pe- 
trograd.  And  now  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  name  "  Jugoslavia,"  I  must 
explain  that  this  word  is  combined  from 
"  Jug  "  (meaning  in  Serbian  South)  and 
■*'  Slavia,"  (meaning  Slavdom,)  being  a 
collective  appellation  of  all  Serbian- 
speaking  lands,  namely,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, the  greater  part  of  Macedonia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Batchka, 
Banat,  Syrmia,  Carniola,  Carinthia, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Istria. 
Owing  to  the  territorial  situation  and 
foreign  influences  there  appear  three 
names  for  one  and  the  same  people  in 
those  provinces,  but  all  the  three  groups 
— Serbians,  Croatians,  and  Slovenians 
(or  Slovenes) — speak  the  same  language, 
with  only  slight  dialectic  differences, 
(what  language  has  not  its  own?)  again 
largely  due  to  foreig^i  influences.  As  for 
religions,  the  Serbians  mostly  profess  the 
Eastern  Orthodox,  while  Croatians  and 
Slovenians  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Serbians  is  a 
tragedy.  Before  the  great  migration  of 
peoples  the  Serbians  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  Galicia,  whence,  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cent- 
uries, they  descended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black   Sea  and  moved  westward  along 


the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and, 
crossing  the  river,  settled  mostly  in  the 
territories  which  they  inhabit  at  the 
present  time.  The  Emperor  of  Byzan- 
tium, Heraclius,  (610-641,)  unable  to  op- 
pose an  effective  resistance,  ceded  to  the 
Serbians  all  the  provinces  thereto  in- 
habited by  the  Latins,  Illyrians,  Thra- 
cians,  Greeks,  and  Pelasgi. 

The  pagan  and  uncultured  Serbians 
came  now  into  constant  intercourse  with 
the  civilized  Byzantines,  and  gn^adually 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  especial- 
ly (during  the  ninth  century)  by  the  so- 
called  Slav  apostles,  Kyrillus  and  Metho- 
dius. As  the  Serbians  were  divided  into 
many  tribes,  antagonistic  to  one  another, 
they  became,  naturally,  an  easy  prey  to 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Byzantines 
and  Fino-Bulgars,  though  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated.  Several 
attempts  were  made  by  their  Zhupans 
(Counts)  to  effect  a  union  of  the  many 
tribes  and  to  fonn  a  powerful  State,  but 
it  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  Grand  Zhupan  Stephan 
Nemanja  succeeded  in  uniting  under  his 
sceptre  and  in  freeing  from  the  Byzan- 
tine suzerainty  all  the  Serbian  lands, 
Rashka,  Zeta,  Trebinje,  Hum,  Scutari, 
Cattaro,  &c.,  placing  Ban  Kulin,  an  ally, 
upon  the  throne  of  Bosnia. 

Nemanja  strengthened  the  Orthodox  re- 
ligion in  his  State  by  building  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries  (especially  Hil- 
endar,  or  Vilindar,  at  Mount  Athos)  and 
by  banishing  from  his  country  the 
heretic  Bogumils,  who  settled  in  Bosnia. 
He  abdicated  (1196)  in  favor  of  his  able 
son,  Stefan,  who  was  the  first  crowned 
King  of  Serbia.  But  Nemanja's  eldest 
son,  Vukan,  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  fiercely  antagonized  his  brother 
Stefan  by  using  the  influence  of  Hungary 
and  the  Popes,  who  wished  to  sT^re^d^ 
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assassinated  at  Smederevo  (1817)  by 
order  of  Milosh,  who  then  proclaimed 
himself  hereditary  Prince  of  Serbia  and 
was  approved  as  such  by  the  Sublime 
Porte.  While  veiy  wise  in  home  affairs, 
Milosh  openly  opposed  himself  to  Rus- 
sian influence  in  Serbia  and  incurred  the 
bitter  hostility  of  that  power,  which 
forced  him  to  abdicate  in  1839  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Michailo, 

This  young  Prince  was  a  very  subtle 
diplomat  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he 
rescued  and  anneiced  to  his  independent 
State  several  important  Serbian  towns 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  He 
was  banished  in  1S42  and  was  succeeded 
by  Alexander  Ka ra- Geo rgev itch,  (1842- 
1860,)  son  of  Kara-George  Petrovitch. 
Under  the  prudent  though  meek  rule  of 
that  Prince  Serbia  obtained  a  modem 
Constitution,  but  an  unfortunate  foreign 
policy  and  the  corruption  of  the  Serbian 
statesmen  forced  him  to  abdicate  and 
leave  the  country.  The  Skupshtina  (Na- 
tional Assembly)  restored  Milosh  in  1860, 
but  he  died  in  that  same  year  and  was 
succeeded  again  by  hie  son,  Michailo, 
(1860-1868,)  who  was  most  cruelly 
assassinated    at    Toptchider,    near    Bel- 


:e   Ambassador   to    the    United    States.     He   visited 
in    3917  and   concluded    the   Ishii- Lansing 
Agreement  in  regard  to  China 
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of  Ristitch.  At  the  age  of  16  Alexander 
deposed  the  regency  by  a  well-premedi- 
tated and  clever — though  not  honorable 
— coup  d'etat,  (1893,)  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  abrogated  the  Constitution  of 
1888  and  restored  that  of  1869.  In  1900, 
to  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  he 
married  his  former  maitresse,  Draga 
Mashin,  under  whose  influence  he  entered 
upon  a  period  of  tyranny  almost  Nero- 
nian  in  type^  thus  alienating  his  people 
and  his  friends  and  playing  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  enemies,  who  finally 
murdered  him  in  1903. 

The  National  Skupshtina  immediately 
elected  to  the  throne  Prince  Peter  Kara- 
Georgevitch,  the  grandson  of  Kara 
George,  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  exile 
and  whose  rule  will  mark  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  entire  history  of 
Serbia  and  other  Southern  Slavonic 
provinces.  Strictly  constitutional,  he 
gave  carte  blanche  to  his  Cabinet,  headed 
most  of  the  time  by  Nicholas  Pashitch, 
whom  Serbia  has  to  thank  for  averting 
war  with  Austria  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. With  the  growth  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, for  which  Pashitch  established  a 
new  and  solid  basis,  Serbia's  position  of 
complete  economic  dependence  on  the 
openly  hostile  or  extortionate  markets  of 
Austria-Hungary  became  more  and  more 
impossible,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  this  thralldom,  Pashitch  con- 
cluded in  1906  a  customs  treaty  with  Bul- 
garia. To  this  Austria  replied  by  a  war 
of  tariffs,  the  so-called  "  Pig  War,"  swine 
remaining  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  Serbia's  export  trade. 
The  resulting  economic  crisis,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overcome  by  new  routes 
to  Egypt,  France,  and  England,  greatly 
embittered  the  Serbian  peasantry  against 
Austria-Hungary  and  indirectly  led  to  a 
closer  rapprochement  with  Russia. 

HOSTIUTY    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Still  more  hostile  was  the  Dual  Monar- 
chy when  she  clearly  saw  that  her  policy 
of  impoverishing  her  neighbors,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  them  with  more  ease, 
proved  futile,  as  Serbia  revised  the  old 
and  concluded  new  treaties  of  commerce 
with  almost  all  European  countries  and 
showed  herself  to  be  a  fully  grown  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.     Profiting 


by  the  disorder  caused  in  Turkey  by  the 
Young  Turks,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
toward  a  union,  Austria  threw  a  bomb- 
shell among  the  European  powers  signa- 
tory of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  by  annexing 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  which  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  she  had  administered 
for  thirty  years. 

Serbia  was  in  no  mood  to  acquiesce, 
for  all  the  Jugoslav  provinces,  notably 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,,  were  conscious  of 
their  fundamental  unity  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and  hopes  with  the  Serbians  and 
were  looking  to  the  free  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  to  lead  them  all  toward  inde- 
pendence as  Piedmont  had  led  the  other 
Italian  States  in  1860.  In  the  Balplatz 
the  "  chastising  of  Serbia "  was  even 
then  openly  discussed,  and  the  casus  belli 
was  found  in  the  forged  reports  of  the 
notorious  Count  Forgach,  then  Austrian 
Minister  in  Belg^rade.  Russia  was  un- 
prepared for  war,  and  the  pacific  Pashitch 
found  means  to  quiet  warlike  spirits  in 
Serbia.  An  armed  conflict  was  avoided 
then,  but  it  was  obvious  that  it  was 
coming. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  all 
the  Balkan  States  was  directed  to  Mace- 
donia, for  under  the  Young  Turkish  re- 
gime things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
the  scandalous  manner  in  which  their 
authorities,  aided  by  the  criminal  Bul- 
garian comitadji,  were  disarming  the 
Christian  population,  excited  Serbia  and 
Greece  to  the  highest  degree. 

BALKAN  LEAGUE  FORCES  WAR 

In  July,  1912,  the  troubles  of  Turkey, 
already  involved  in  war  with  Italy,  were 
increased  by  a  fierce  rising  of  the  Al- 
banians. It  was  then  that  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia, Montenegro,  and  later  Greece, 
formed  a  league,  known  as  the  Balkan 
Alliance,  and  delivered  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  an  ultimatum  embodying  the  de- 
mand that  autonomy  should  be  g^ranted 
to  the  European  provinces  under  Otto- 
man rule.  •  At  the  same  time,  on  Sept.  30, 
1912,  they  began  to  mobilize  their  forces. 
Turkey  replied  with  similar  measures. 
The  powers  at  once  made  an  ineffective 
attempt  to  intervene  and  urged  patience 
on  the  Balkan  Alliance^  while  a  joint  note 
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assisted  Bulgaria  to  secure  Adrianople 
ajid  Thrace,  and  nho,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  abandoned 
Albania  and  her  ports.  The  necessity 
for  a  revision  of  that  treaty,  therefore, 
was  strongly  felt,  but  Bulgaria  abso- 
lutely refused  to  entertain  the  sagges- 
tion,  exacting  from  Serbia  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  southern  part  of  Macedonia 
as  far  as  Monastir  and  the  lakes,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  Serbian  arms,  and  de- 
manding possession  of  Salonlki,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  even  refused  to 
submit,  in  accordance  with  the  third  ar- 
ticle of  the  Secret  Appendix  of  the  Serbo- 
Bulgarian  Treaty  of  Aiiiance  of  1912,  the 
case  for  a  final  decision  to  Russia,  bat 
ordered  a  secret  advance  in  the  vile 
effort  to  murder  in  their  sleep  the  Ser- 
bian armies  on  the  night  of  June  29, 
1913.  But  the  ingenious  Serbian  Gen- 
eral Putnik  utterly  routed  the  Bul- 
garian forcea  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bregalnitza.  The  Greeks  also  defeated 
the  Bulgarian  forces  at  Kilkich  and 
Lahana,  and  finally  the  Rumanians  made 
a  parade-march,  without  firing  a  single 
Bhot.    into    the    Btilg'arian    province    of 
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apostle  of  South  Slavic  emancipation, 
constituted  for  the  Teutons  a  still  greater 
catastrophe. 

GERMAN    PLANS    FRUSTRATED 

Only  prompt  action  could  retrieve  such 
a  miscarrying  of  the  Austro-German 
plans,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
already  in  the  Summer  of  1913  Austria 
was  bent  on  declaring  war  on  Serbia, 
and,  massing  secretly  a  huge  army  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
she  endeavored  to  secure  the  support  of 
Italy.  As  this  support  was  not  forth- 
coming, action  was  deferred  for  the 
moment;  but  a  large  army  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Germany  to  redress  the  balance 
of  power  and  make  ready  for  any 
eventuality. 

Such  was  the  position  when  on  June 
28,  1914,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Hapsburg  throne,  and  his 
consort  were  murdered  under  mysterious 
circumstances  in  the  streets  of  Serajevo, 
the  capital  of  Bosnia,  by  two  fanatic 
malcontents  who  were  natives  of  Bosnia 
and  Austrian  subjects.  Some  hold  that 
the  perpetrators  were  in  the  pay  of  Bel- 
g^rade,  and  others  that  the  plan  of  the 
assassination  was  made  in  the  Imperial 
Court  in  Vienna.  On  July  23  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  handed 
to  Pashitch  a  note  to  which  a  conciliatory 
answer  was  neither  expected  nor  wanted, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  the  European 
powers  as  an  impossible  ultimatum, 
charging  Serbia  with  fomenting  a  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  within  the  territory 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  was  asserted, 
though  no  proof  was  given,  that  the 
Serajevo  assassinations  were  planned, 
and  the  murderers  even  equipped  with 
bombs,  in  Belgrade. 

Among  other  unacceptable  demands 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  called 
upon  the  Serbian  Government  (Para- 
graph 4)  "  to  remove  from  the  army  and 
the  civil  service  a  number  of  officers  and 
officials  guilty  of  anti-Austrian  propa- 
ganda, whose  names  would  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Austrian  Government"; 
furthermore,  (Paragraph  6,)  "to  insti- 
tute a  judicial  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
accomplices  in  the  plot  of  June  28,  resid- 
ing in  Serbian  territory,  Austro-Hunga- 
rian delegates  to  take  part  in  this  in- 


vestigation," &c.  The  French  and  the 
British  Ambassadors  and  the  Russian 
Charge  d'Affaires  expressed  indignation 
at  the  form,  contents,  and  time  limit  (48 
hours)  of  that  note,  and  declared  it  to  be 
unacceptable  by  any  sovereign  State  in 
the  world. 

The  Serbian  Government  unreservedly 
accepted  all  the  demands  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  except  Paragraphs  5  and  6> 
and  promised  to  revise  those  articles  of 
the  Serbian  Constitution  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  these  demands;  at  the  same 
time  it  declared  its  readiness  to  refer 
any  point  either  to  The  Hague  Tribunal 
or  to  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. Refusing  the  Serbian  answer, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia  July  28,  1914,  and 
followed  the  act  with  a  desultory  bom- 
bardment of  the  defenseless  City  of  Bel- 
grade. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  Vienna  that  Russia, 
being  unprepared,  would  remain  passive, 
and  that  the  war  on  Serbia  would  be  a 
mere  "  punitive  expedition,"  which  would 
be  ended  before  the  powers  could  inter- 
vene, Austria  awoke  to  the  startling  fact 
that  Russia  was  beginning  to  move.  On 
July  31  Vienna  consented  to  eliminate 
from  the  ultimatum  those  demands 
which  involved  the  violation  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Serbia.  It  was  too  late.  Ger- 
many, having  jockeyed  Austria  into  a  po- 
sition from  which  there  was  no  escajie, 
declared  war  on  Russia  the  next  day. 

SERBIA  REPELS  INVASION 

The  Serbian  Army  was  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  this  war,  for  little  or  none  of 
the  wastage  in  the  Balkan  wars  had  as 
yet  been  made  good,  and  the  orders 
placed  abroad  for  cannon,  rifles,  muni- 
tions, clothes,  and  stores  had  not  yet 
been  filled.  However,  not  before  Aug. 
12  did  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
(80,000  strong)  make  a  definite  invasion 
at  Loznitza  and  Leshnitza,  but  Voivoda 
Putnik  met  them  in  the  Tzer  Mountains 
and  routed  them  completely  at  Belika- 
men.  Aug.  19  was  the  decisive  day  of 
the  struggle,  and  by  the  23d  the  Serbian 
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to  detach  from  that  front  sucb  a  eo:i- 
Biderable  force,  and,  upon  the  receipt  of 
information  from  Pashitch  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  eagerly  making 
preparations  for  war,  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  southern  frontiers. 

The  Entente  diplomats  in  Sofia,  in- 
credible aa  it  may  seem,  failed  to  dis- 
cover what  was  going  on  before  their 
very  eyes,  and  misinformed  their  respec- 
tive Governments  of  certain  possibilities 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Balkan  al- 
liance. But  Pashitch  knew  better.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey 
of  the  great  danger  of  a  Bulgarian  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  Serbian  rear,  and, 
GO  we  are  informed,  a  free  and  timely 
action  of  the  Serbian  forces  against  the 
Bulgarians  was  then  urgently  demanded. 
But  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  preparing  for 
a  joint  action  with  other  Balkan  powers 
against  the  Teutons,  for  he  did  not  know 
that  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  together 
with  a  military  convention  had  been 
made  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia as  early  as  1908,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina 
and  the  declaration  of  Bulgarian   inde- 
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zation,  the  Serbian  General  Staff  saw 
itself  in  a  dangerous  position;  for  the 
Bulgar  armies  were  threatening  to  cut 
off  Serbia's  only  artery — the  Nish- 
Saloniki  railway  line.  Accordingly  Voi- 
voda  Putnik  decided  upon  a  prompt  and 
energetic  drive  to  the  southern  front;  if 
not  to  defeat  the  well-rested  and  equipped 
Bulgarian  armies,  then  at  least  to  hamper 
and  delay  their  advance  until  the  long* 
promised  relief  should  come  from  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia.  To  oppose  the  com- 
bined  Austro-German  forces,  consisting 
of  164  battalions,  Putnik  could  not  afford 
to  concentrate  more  than  116  battalions, 
composed  partly  of  the  third  ban. 

After  seven  days  (from  Oct.  6  to  13)  of 
bloody  battles  which  took  place  at 
Belgrade,  Semendria,  Obrenovatz,  and 
Ostruzhnitza,  and  in  which  the  enemy 
suffered  enormous  losses,  the  Bulgarian 
forces,  consisting  of  176  battalions  of 
infantry,  hurriedly  began  their  favorite 
tactics  of  stabbing  in  the  back.  In  this 
supreme  moment  Putnik  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Timok  with  only  seventy- 
eight  battalions  the  overwhelming  Bul- 
garian forces,  and  offered  such  a  stub- 
born resistance  that  for  twelve  days  (Oct. 
13-24  inclusive)  the  Bulgarians  advanced 
only  by  steps,  paying  for  each  step  with 


the  bloodiest  losses  ever  known,  eo  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  Germans  penetrated 
quite  deeply  to  the  south,  and  when  an 
immediate  evacuation  of  Negotin,  Zayet- 
char,  and  Eniazhevatz  became  absolutely 
imperative,  the  Serbians  and  the  Bul- 
garians had  well-nigh  equal  forces. 
THE  DEFENDERS  OVERWHELMED 

Partly  because  the  plans  of  the  Serbian 
General  Staff  had  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  promised  but  never  foriihcomlng 
help  from  Saloniki  and  by  the  betrayal 
of  Serbia's  ally,  Greece,  and  partly  bo- 
cause  the  German  advance  became  alto- 
gether irresistible,  the  main  Serbian 
forces  began  beating  a  retreat  toward 
KossDvo  Polje.  A  detachment  of  thosa 
armies  offered  a  desperate  battle  to  tho 
Bulgarians  at  the  romantic  Pass  Katch- 
anik,  in  which  the  outnumbering  Bul- 
garian forces  were  all  but  crushed. 
However,  the  Serbian  armies,  too,  suf- 
fered considerable  losses  and  soon  were 
reduced  to  one  against  ten.  It  was  on 
the  memorable  field  of  Kossovo  (where 
the  Serbians  had  lost  their  empire  in  a 
bloody  battle  against  the  Turks  in  1389) 
that  they  realized  that  history  was  re- 
peating itself  and  that  their  doom  waa 
once  more  sealed. 
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it.  This  victory  cost  the  Serbians  many 
thousands  of  lives,  but  it  secured  for 
them  a  nucleus  for  their  future  independ- 
ent state.  The  Serbian  officers  displayed 
especially  a  reckless  bravery,  but  many 
hundreds  of  them  perished — the  present 
writer's  brother.  Captain  Borisav  M. 
Petrovitch,  being  included  in  the  number. 
In  the  hospitable  United  States  there 


are  about  700,000  Jugoslavs,  and  many 
of  these  have  volunteered  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  Lieut.  Col.  Milan  Pribitche- 
vitch,  whom  the  Serbian  Government  has 
sent  here  for  that  purpose.  Many  thou- 
sands have  already  gone  to  the  Serbian 
training  camps,  whence  they  will  supply 
the  vacancies  of  those  who  fall  in  an 
eventual  drive  on  the  Balkan  front. 


dy^s  Rescue  of  the   Serbian  Army 

A  Chapter  in  the  War  Record  of  the  Italian  Navy  * 

[Semi-official  narrative,  translated  for  Current  History  Magazine  from  the  Italian] 


MR.  BALFOUR  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Feb.  23,  1916: 
"The  best  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  maritime  opera- 
tions of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  furnished  by  the  transporting 
of  a  large  army  to  Saloniki,  the  carrying 
of  the  expeditionary  force  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  transporting  of  the 
Serbian  Army.  This  success  is  due  above 
all  to  the  energetic  efficiency  of  the 
Italian  Navy."  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
was  made  on  the  very  day  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  rescue  of  the  shat- 
tered Serbian  Army  had  been  successfully 
completed  by  the  naval  forces  of  Italy. 

The  transformation  of  Brindisi  into  a 
military  port  of  the  first  order  and  the 
creation  of  the  naval  base  at  Valona,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  afford  a 
fair  measure  of  the  strenuous  labors  of 
those  two  years,  thanks  to  which  more 
than  300,000  persons  were  enabled  to 
cross  the  Adriatic  in  safety  between  De- 
cember, 1915,  and  February,  1916,  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  conditions  and 
the  continuous  menace  of  the  enemy  in 
the  air  and  under  the  waves. 

A  brief  official  bulletin  at  that  time 
announced  that  300,000  men  had  been 
successfully  transported  together  with 
an  equal  number  of  quintals  [a  quintal  is 
220  pounds]  of  war  materials  and  many 
thousands  of  animals;  it  mentioned  also 
a  concei-ted  movement  of  100  steam- 
ships and  nineteen  attacks  by  hos- 
tile submarines.  One  must  read  between 
the  lines  to  realize  the  enormous  labor 


of  organization  and  preparation  tliat 
made  it  possible  for  so  great  an  enter- 
prise to  be  carried  out  without  a  single 
grave  accident  and  without  the  loss  oC 
one  Serbian  soldier  at  sea. 

BALKAN  FOOD  CRISIS 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Italian  Navy's  great  work  of  assistance 
to  the  Serbian  Army  began  when,  under 
the  pressure  of  Mackensen's  devastating 
forces,  the  last  divisions  of  King  Peter 
in  their  retreat  drove  toward  the  Alba- 
nian coast  the  Austrian  prisoners  they 
had  captured  in  happier  days;  and  that 
even  then  for  many  months  the  Serbo- 
Montenegrin  Army  had  owed  its  supplies 
of  food  and  materials  to  the  ability, 
tenacity,  and  enthusiasm  of  Italian 
sailors. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1915,  the  food 
crisis  in  Serbia  and  Monteneg^ro  had  be- 
come so  grave  as  to  cause  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Entente  Powers.  France, 
England,  and  Italy  undertook  to  supply 
those  countries  with  a  large  quantity  of 
foodstuffs,  and  upon  the  Italian  Navy 
devolved  the  whole  task  of  transporting 
these  supplies  to  the  Montenegrin  and 
Albanian  coasts. 

The  Austro-Bulgarian-German  cam- 
paign against  Serbia  and  the  successive 
invasions  of  Serbian  and  Montenegrin 
territory  caused  a  material  change  in 
the  military  situation  in  the  Adriatic. 
Effective  resistance  by  the  Serbian 
Army  in  Albania  was  seen  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  it  became  imperatively  neces- 
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bands  of  Greek  bands,  was  destined  later 
to  relieve  eo  much  suffering  and  heal 
so  many  wounds  during  the  Serbian 
tragedy. 

THE  FIRST  IfflFORTUNATES 

When  the  navy  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  its  feverish  preparations  against 
enemy  attacks  from  sky  and  sea,  sud- 
denly there  arrived  at  the  coast,  from 
the  interior  of  Serbia,  across  the  Alba- 
nian Mountains,  the  first  columns  of 
Austrian  prisoners,  conducted  in  two 
directions — toward  Valona  and  toward 
Durazio.  With  the  agony  of  that  first 
pitiful  vanguard  there  already  hung 
over  the  Albanian  coast  the  incubus  of 
an  unspeakable  tragedy,  one  of  the  most 
frightful  that  history  has  known;  and 
the  great  work  of  the  Italian  surgeons 
and  nurses  began  with  the  succor  given 
to  the  wretched  enemy  prisoners. 

For  the  rescue  of  this  first  mass  of  un- 
fortunates, still  bleeding  from  their  atro- 
cious sufferings,  as  well  as  for  the  safety 
of  the  troops  and  of  the  Serbian  refugees 
who  were  to  follow,  it  was  important 
that  the  still  temporary  defenses  of  the 
Bay  of  Durazzo  should  immediately  be 
made  secure.  Therefore,  to  unify  the 
task  of  the  fleet,  Italy  undertook  to  send 
thither — along  with  another  sanitary 
mission  of  the  navy — 5,000  soldiers  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  Ser- 
bians' retreat. 

Thus  Durazzo  and  Valona  were  the 
points  of  concentration  where,  along  with 
the  humanitarian  work  for  the  Austrian 
prisoners,  the  embarkation  of  the  Ser- 
bian Army  took  place;  they  were  the 
arteries  through  which  new  blood  could 
flow  into  the  veins  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  fighters  who,  beaten  down 
for  the  moment  by  the  enemy's  aggres- 
sion, were  to  rise  again  to  faith  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Spread  like  a  flood  along 
the  coast,  exhausted  and  hungry,  they  all 
begged  to  be  taken  away  on  the  Italian 
ships.  But  the  vessels  could  not  contain 
so  great  a  cargo  of  humanity  at  one 
time,  and  many  had  to  camp  for  days 
under  the  open  sky,  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  rain,  living  amid  confusion  of  house- 
hold goods,  where  costly  fur  coats  and 
luxurious  portmanteaus,  now  as  dilapi- 
dated as  a  peasant's  sack,  rendered  still 


sadder  with  their  irony  the  memory  of 
lost  comforts.  The  Italian  officers  and 
sailors  distributed  food  and  clothing 
among  these  people  and  superintended 
their  embarkation  with  tireless  care, 
often  under  airplane  attacks;  they  lighted 
.their  first  fires,  built  their  first  shelters, 
prepared  boats  to  carry  the  seriously  ill 
to  hospital  ships;  and  from  Brindisi  went 
convoys  laden  with  food  and  medicines 
to  be  exchanged  later  for  more  precious 
cargoes  of  men  full  of  new  blood  and 
ready  to  fight  the  battles  of  tomorrow. 
HEROIC  HOSPITAL  WORKERS 

But  very  many,  too  many,  were  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  had  to  be  nursed 
back  to  life  and  health  by  the  heroic 
Italian  surgeons  and  nurses.  Owing  to 
the  great  number  of  sufferers,  the  work 
in  that  first  period  had  to  be  limited  to 
their  more  immediate  needs — washing, 
disinfection,  medical  treatment— seeking 
to  isolate  the  infected  in  order  to  protect 
the  helpers  from  epidemic  contagion. 
Dysentery,  typhus,  and  cholera,  which 
had  raged  among  these  derelicts  during 
their  flight,  threatened  to  spread  from 
the  Durazzo  coast  to  Valona  and  thence 
to  Brindisi. 

During  January  and  the  first  half  of 
February,  1916,  most  of  the  Serbian 
troops  gathered  at  Durazzo,  where  the 
Sanitary  Mission  of  the  Italian  Navy, 
landing  with  the  troops,  attended  to  the 
first  treatments  and  disinfection.  From 
there  the  weakest  and  most  seriously  ill 
were  embarked  on  the  smaller  hospital 
ships  and  steamers,  to  be  carried  to  Va- 
lona; the  stronger  soldiers  went  to  Va- 
lona on  foot,  making  the  journey  by 
stages,  and  leaving  those  who  could  not 
endure  the  strain  at  the  various  rest 
camps  and  hospitals  along  the  route,  es- 
pecially at  the  passage  of  the  Skumbi 
and  Semeni  Rivers. 

At  Valona  those  who  arrived  by  sea 
were  at  once  transferred  to  large  steam- 
ers, which  carried  them  to  Corfu  and 
Biserta;  the  rest  were  brought  together 
in  the  camp  at  Arta,  on  a  sandy  plain 
north  of  the  city,  the  best  place  for  iso- 
lation, with  plenty  of  water.  Here  many 
hospital  barracks  had  already  been  built, 
and  the  whole  place  was  gradually  filled 
with  a  vast  encampment.    At  the  end  at 
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THE  JERUSALEM  CAMPAIGN 

(General  Allenby's  Official  Account  of  Operations  That  Led 
to  the  Capture  of  the  Holy  City 

General  E.  H.  H.  Allenby,  commander  of  the  Egyptian  expeditionary 
force,  submitted  to  the  British  War  Secretary  (Lord  Derby)  a  dispatch 
published  Jan.  25,  1918,  in  which  he  described  in  official  detail  the  oper- 
ations which  had  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  on  Dec.  9, 
1917.  In  the  appended  text,  here  presented  in  full.  General  Allenby  de- 
scribes the  picturesque  and  brilliant  campaign  that  crowned  the  two 
years'  labors  of  the  Egyptian  column  with  success. 

Siege  of  Gaza  to  Fall  of  Jerusalem 

trench  system,  and,  finally,  the  ^oFks 
covering  Beersheba  These  groups  of 
works  were  generally  from  1,600  to  2,000 
yards   apart,   except   that   the   distance 
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,   1817 


MY  LORD:  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  force  serving  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  since  June 
28,  1917,  the  date  on  which  I  assumed 
command. 

1.  When  I  took  over  the  command  of 
the  Egyptian  expeditionary  force  at  the 
end  of  June,  1917,  I  had  received  in- 
structions to  report  on  the  conditions  in 
which  offensive  operations  against  the 
Turkish  Army  on  the  Pales  tine  front 
might  be  undertaken  in  the  Autumn  or 
Winter  of  1917. 

After  visiting  the  front  and  consult- 
ing with  the  commander  of  the  eastern 
force,  I  submitted  my  appreciation  and 
proposals  in  a  telegiam  dispatched  m  the 
second  week  of  July 

2.  The  main  features  of  the  situation 
on  the  Palestine  front  were  then  as  fol- 

The  Turkish  Army  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine held  a  strong  position  extending 
from  the  sea  at  Gaza,  roughly  along  the 
main  Gaza-Beersheba  road  to  Beersheba. 
Gaza  Lad  been  made  into  a  strong  mod- 
ern fortress,  heavily  intrenched  and 
wired,  offering  every  facility  for  pro- 
tracted defense.  The  remainder  of  the 
enemy's  line  consisted  of  a  series  of 
strong  localities,  viz.,  the  Sihan  group  of 
works,  the  Atawineh  group,  the  Baha 
group,  the  Abu  Hareira-Arab  el  Teeaha 


GEIK.     SIR     EDMUND    H.     H.    ALLEXBT 

from  the  Hareira   group   to   Beersheba 
was  about  four  and  a  half  miles. 

The  enemy's  force  was  on  a  wide  front, 
the  distance  from  Gaza  to  Beersheba  be- 
ing about  thirty  miles;  but  his  lateral 

communications  were  gnod,   and  anj'   Ihreal- 
ened  point  of  the  line  could  be  very  quickly 
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REGION  OF  PALESTINE  TAKEN  BY  GENERAL  ALLENBY'S  FORCES  IN  THE 
MARCH  FROM  GAZA  TO  JERUSALEM  AND  BEYOND 


Beersheba  remained  a  detached  system,  but 
had   been   improved   and   extended. 

6.  The  date  of  the  attack  on  Beersheba, 
which  was  to  commence  the  operations,  was 
fixed  as  Oct.  31.  Work  had  been  begrun  on 
the  railway  from  Shellal  toward  Karm,  and 
on  the  line  from  Gamli  to  El  Buggar.  The 
development  of  water  at  Ecani,  Khalasa,  and 
Asluj  proceeded  satisfactorily.  These  last 
two  places  were  to  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  mounted  force  detailed  to  make  a  wide 
flanking  movement  and  attack  Beersheba 
from  the  east  and  northeast. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  27  the  Turks  made 
a  strong  reconnoissance  toward  Karm  from 
the  direction  of  Kauwukah,  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  two  or  three  thousand 
infantry,  with  guns,  being  employed.  They 
attacked  a  line  of  outposts  near  EH  Girheir, 
held  by  some  yeomanry,  covering  railway 
construction.    One  small  post  was  rushed  and 


cut  up,  but  not  before  inflicting  heavy  loss 
on  the  enemy ;  another  post,  though  sur- 
soundcd,  held  out  all  day,  and  also  caused 
the  enemy  heavy  loss.  The  gallant  resistance 
made  by  the  yeomanry  enabled  the  53d 
(Welsh)  Division  to  come  up  in  time,  and  on 
their  advance  the  Turks  withdrew. 

The  bombardment  of  the  Gaza  defenses 
commenced  on  Oct.  27,  and  on  Oct.  30  war- 
ships of  the  royal  navy,  assisted  by  a 
French  battleship,  began  co-operating  in  this 
bombardment. 

Beershelxi    Captured 

7.  On  the  evening  of  Oct.  30  the  portion  of 
the  eastern  force  which  was  to  make  the 
attack  on  Beersheba  was  concentrated  in 
positions  of  readiness  for  the  night  march  to 
its  positions  of  deployment. 

8.  The  night  march  to  the  positions  of  de- 
ployment   was    successfully    carried    out,    all 
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Turks  Suffer  Heavy  Losses 

The  attack  was  successful  in  reaching  all 
objectives,  except  for  a  section  of  trench 
on  the  left  and  some  of  the  final  objectives 
in  the  centre.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pris- 
oners were  taken  and  many  Turks  killed.  The 
enemy  also  suffered  heavily  from  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment,  and  subsequent  re- 
ports from  prisoners  stated  that  one  of  the 
divisions  holding  the  Gaza  sector  was  with- 
drawn after  losing  33  per  cent  of  its  ef- 
fectives, one  of  the  divisions  in  general 
reserve  being  drawn  into  the  Gaza  sector  to 
replace  it.  The  attack  thus  succeeded  in  its 
primary  object,  which  was  to  prevent  any 
units  being  drawn  from  the  Gaza  defenses 
to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Turkish  left  flank, 
and  to  draw  into  Gaza  as  large  a  proportion 
as  possible  of  the  available  Turkish  reserves. 
Further,  the  capture  of  Sheik  Hasan  and  the 
southwestern  defenses  constituted  a  very 
distinct  threat  to  the  whole  of  the  Gaza 
position,  which  could  be  developed  on  any 
sign  of  a  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

Our  losses,  though  considerable,  were  not 
in  any  way  disproportionate  to  the  result  ob- 
tained. 

10.  Meanwhile,  on  our  right  flank  the 
water  and  transport  difficulties  were  found 
to  be  greater  than  anticipated,  and  the  prep- 
arations for  the  second  phase  of  the  attack 
were    somewhat   delayed   In    consequence. 

In  the  early  morning  of  Nov.  1  the  53d 
(Welsh).  Division,  with  the  Imperial  Camel 
Corps  on  its  right,  had  moved  out  into  the 
hills  north  of  Beersheba,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  flank  of  the  attack  on  Sheria. 
Mounted  troops  were  also  sent  north  along 
the  Hebron  road  to  secure  Dhaheriyeh  if 
possible,  as  it  was  hoped  that  a  good  supply 
of  water  would  be  found  In  this  area  and 
that  a  motor  road  which  the  Turks  were 
reported  to  have  constructed  from  Dhahe- 
riyeh to  Sheria  could  be  secured  for  our  use. 

The  53d  (Welsh)  Division,  after  a  long 
march,  took  up  a  position  from  Towal  Abu 
Jerwal  (six  miles  north  of  Beersheba)  to 
Muweileh,  (four  miles  northeast  of  Abu 
Irgeig.)  Irish  troops  occupied  Abu  Irgeig 
the  same  day. 

On  Nov.  3  we  advanced  north  on  Ain  Kohleh 
and  Tel  Khuweilfeh,  near  which  place  the 
mounted  troops  had  engaged  considerable 
enemy  forces  on  the  previous  day.  This  ad- 
vance was  strongly  opposed,  but  was  pushed 
on  through  difficult  hill  country  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Ain  Kohleh  and  Khu- 
w^eilfeh.  At  these  places  the  enemy  was  found 
holding  a  strong  position  with  considerable 
and  increasing  forces.  He  was  obviously  de- 
termined not  only  to  bar  any  further  progress 
in  this  direction,  but,  if  possible,  to  drive  our 
flank  guard  back  on  Beersheba.  During  the 
4th  and  5th  he  made  several  determined  at- 
tacks on  the  mounted  troops.  These  attacks 
were  repulsed. 


By  the  evening  of  Nov.  5  the  19th  Turkish 
Division,  the  remains  of  the  27th,  and  certain 
units  of  the  HHh  Division  iiad  been  indentified 
in  the  figliting  round  Tel  el  Khuweilfeh,  and 
it  was  also  fairly  clear  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  hostile  cavalry,  supported  apparently 
by  some  infantry  ("depot"  troops)  from 
Hebron,  were  engaged  between  Khuweilfeh 
and  the  Hebron  road. 

Enemy's    Counterstroke    Defeated 

The  action  of  the  enemy  in  thus  employing 
the  whole  of  his  available  reserves  in  an 
immediate  counterstroke  so  far  to  the  east 
was  apparently  a  bold  effort  to  induce  me  to 
make  essential  alterations  in  my  offensive 
plan,  thereby  gaining  time  and  disorganizing 
my  arrangements.  The  country  north  of 
Beersheba  was  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly, 
and  very  little  water  was  to  be  found  there. 
Had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  drawing  con- 
siderable forces  against  him  in  that  area  the 
result  might  easily  have  been  an  indecisive 
fight  (for  the  terrain  was  very  suitable  to 
his  methods  of  defense)  and  my  own  main 
striking  force  would  probably  have  been  made 
too  weak  effectively  to  break  the  enemy's 
centre  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheria-Hareira. 
This  might  have  resulted  in  our  gaining 
Beersheba,  but  failing  to  do  more — in  which 
case  Beersheba  would  only  have  been  an 
Incubus  of  a  most  inconvenient  kind.  How- 
ever, the  enemy's  action  was  not  allowed 
to  make  any  essential  modification  to  the 
original  plan,  which  it  had  been  decided  to 
carry  out  at  dawn  on  Nov.  6. 

By  the  evening  of  Nov.  5  all  preparations 
had  been  made  to  attack  the  Kauwukah  and 
Rushdi  systems  and  to  make  every  effort 
to   reach    Sheria   before    nightfall. 

The  mounted  troops  were  to  be  prepared 
in  the  event  of  a  success  by  the  main  force 
to  collect,  as  they  were  somewhat  widely 
scattered  owing  to  water  difficulties,  and 
push  north  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Tel  el 
Khuweilfeh  was  to  be  attacked  at  dawn  on 
the  Cth,  and  the  troops  were  to  endeavor 
to  reach  line  Tel  el  Khuweilfeh-Rijm  el  Dhib. 

11.  At  dawn  on  the  6th  the  attacking  force 
had  taken  up  positions  of  readiness  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Kauwukah  system  of 
trenches.  The  attack  was  to  be  commenced 
by  an  assault  on  the  group  of  works  form- 
ing the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  defensive 
system,  followed  by  an  advance  due  west 
up  the  railway,  capturing  the  line  of  de- 
tached works  which  lay  east  of  the  railway. 
During  this  attack  London  and  Irish  troops 
were  to  advance  toward  the  Kauwukah  sys- 
tem, bringing  forward  their  guns  to  within 
wire-cutting  range.  They  were  to  assault 
the  southeastern  face  of  the  Kauwukah  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  the  bombardment  had  proved 
effective,  and  thence  take  the  remainder  of 
the  system  in  enfilade. 

The  attack  progressed  rapidly,  the  yeo- 
manry storming  the  works  on  the  enemy's 
extreme  left  with  great  dash;  and  soon  after 
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attack,  but  maintained  his  positions  oppoalte 
our  right  flank  Buard. 
In   the    centre    the    Hareira   Tepar  redoubt 

guns  were  taken.  The  London  troops,  after 
a  severe  engagement  at  Te!  el  Sherla,  whlcb 
they  captured  by  a  bayonet  charge  at  4  A. 
M.  on  the  7th,  subsequently  repulsing  several 
counterattacks,  puched  forward  their  lino 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Tel  el  Sherla; 
the  mounted  troopa  on  the  right  moved  to- 
ward Jemmamah  and  HuJ,  but  met  with 
considerable    opposition    from    hostile    rear- 

13.  During  the  8th  the  advance  was  con- 
tinued, and  intprcst  was  chiefly  centred  in  nn 
attempt  to  cut  off.  if  possible,  the  Turkish 
rCFirgiiard    which    hnd    held    the    Tank    and 
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on  the  morningr  of  the  8th.  He  was  pursued 
for  a  short  distance  by  the  yeomanry,  and 
some  prisoners  and  camels  were  captured, 
but  the  yeomanry  were  then  recalled  to  re- 
join the  main  body  of  the  mounted  troops 
for  the  more  important  task  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy's  main  body. 

By  the  9th,  therefore,  operations  had 
reached  the  stage  of  a  direct  pursuit  by  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  supplied  so  far  in 
front  of  railhead.  The  problem.  In  fact,  be- 
came one  of  supply  rather  than  manoeuvre. 
The  question  of  water  and  forage  was  a  very 
difficult  one.  Even  where  water  was  found 
In  sufficient  quantities,  it  was  usually  in  wells 
and  not  on  the  surface,  and  consequently  if 
the  machinery  for  working  the  wells  was 
damaged,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  troughs 
was  not  available,  the  process  of  watering 
a  large  quanity  of  animals  was  slow  and 
difficuilt. 

Stronger  Resistance 

14.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9  there  were 
indications  that  the  enemy  was  organizing  a 
counterattack  toward  Arak  el  Menshive  by 
all  available  units  of  the  force  which  had 
retire  toward  Hebron,  with  the  object  of 
taking  pressure  off  the  main  force,  which 
was  retiring  along  the  coastal  plain.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Hebron  force,  which  was 
believed  to  be  short  of  transport  and  ammu- 
nition, to  have  lost  heavily  and  to  be  in  a 
generally  disorganized  state,  could  make  no 
effective  diversion,  and  that  this  threat  could 
practically  be  disregarded.  Other  information 
showed  the  seriousness  of  the  enemy's  losses 
and  the  disorganization  of  his  forces. 

Orders  were  accordingly  isued  to  press  the 
pursuit  and  to  reach  the  Junction  Station  as 
early  as  possible,  thus  cutting  off  the  Jerusa- 
lem army,  while  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps 
was  ordered  to  move  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Tel  el  Nejile,  where  it  would  be  on  the 
flank  of  any  counterstroke  from  the  hills. 

Operations  on  the  10th  and  11th  showed  a 
stiffening  of  the  enemy's  resistance  on  the 
general  line  of  the  Wadi  Sukereir,  with 
centre  about  El  Kustineh;  the  Hebron  group, 
after  an  ineffective  demonstration  in  the 
direction  of  Arak  el  Menshiye  on  the  10th, 
retired  northeast  and  prolonged  the  enemy's 
line  toward  Beit  Jibrin.  Royal  Flying  Corps 
reports  indicated  the  total  hostile  -forces  op- 
posed to  us  on  this  line  at  about  15,000,  and 
this  increased  resistance,  coupled  with  the 
capture  of  prisoners  from  almost  every  unit 
of  the  Turkish  force,  tended  to  show  that  we 
were  no  longer  opposed  to  rearguards,  but 
that  all  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  Army 
which  could  be  induced  to  fight  was  making 
a  last  effort  to  arrest  our  pursuit  south  of 
the  important  Junction  Station. 

In  these  circumstances  our  progress  on  the 
10th  and  11th  was  slow;  the  troops  suffered 
considerably  from  thirst,  (a  hot,  exhausting 
wind  blew  during  these  two  days,)  and  our 
supply    difficulties    were    great,    but   by   the 


evening  of  the  11th  favorable  positions  had 
been  reached  for  a  combined  attack. 

The  12th  w^as  spent  in  preparations  for  the 
attack,  which  was  ordered  to  begin  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  on  the  enemy's  po- 
sition covering  Junction  Station.  Our  forces 
were  now  operating  at  a  distance  of  some 
thirty-five  miles  in  advance  of  their  rail- 
head, and  the  bringing  up  and  distribution 
of  supplies  and  ammunition  formed  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  routes  north  of  the  Wadi 
Hesi  were  found  to  be  hard  and  good  going, 
though  there  were  some  difllcult  wadi  cross- 
ings, but  the  main  road  through  Gaza  and 
as  far  as  Beit  Hanun  wp.-j  sandy  and  diffi- 
cult. The  supply  of  water  in  the  area  of 
operations,  though  good  and  plentiful  in  most 
of  the  villages,  lies  mainly  in  wells  100  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances a  rapid  supply  and  distribution 
was  almost  impossible.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  all  concerned  that  these  difficulties  were 
overcome  and  that  it  was  found  possible  not 
only  to  supply  the  troops  already  in  the  line, 
but  to  bring  up  two  heavy  batteries  to  sup- 
port the  attack. 

15.  The  situation  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
13  was  that  the  enemy  had  strung  out  his 
force  (amounting  probably  to  no  more  than 
20,000  rifles  in  all)  on  a  front  of  twenty 
miles,  from  El  Kubeibeh  on  the  north  to 
about  Beit  Jibrin  to  the  south.  The  right 
half  of  his  line  ran  roughly  parallel  to  and 
only  about  five  miles  in  front  of  the  Ramleh- 
Junction  Station  railway,  his  main  line  of 
supply  from  the  north,  and  his  right  flank 
was  already  almost  turned.  This  position  had 
been  dictated  to  him  by  the  rapidity  of  our 
movement  along  the  coast  and  the  determina- 
tion with  which  his  rearguards  on  this  flank 
had  been  pressed. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  52d  (Lowland) 
Division  had  forced  its  way  almost  to  Burkah 
on  the  11th,  on  which  day  also  some  mounted 
troops  pushed  across  the  Nahr  Suhereir  at 
Jisr  Esdud,  where  they  held  a  bridgehead. 
During  the  12th  the  yeomanry  pushed  north 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Nahr  Suhereir,  and 
eventually  seized  Tel-el-Murreh  on  tho  right 
bank  near  the  mouth. 

Enemy  Forces  Cut  in  Two 

The  hostile  commander  may  have  hoped  to 
exercise  some  moral  effect  on  our  plans  by 
the  presence  of  the  southern  portion  of  his 
forces  on  the  flank  of  our  advance;  If  so, 
he  was  mistaken.  The  Australian  mounted 
troops,  extended  over  a  wide  front,  not  only 
secured  this  flank  but  pressed  forward  on 
the  12th  toward  Balin,  Berkusie,  and  Tel-es- 
Safi.  Their  advanced  troops  were  counter- 
attacked and  driven  back  a  short  distance, 
but  the  enemy  made  no  effort  to  press  further 
forward.  Arrangements  were  then  made  to 
attack  on   the   13th. 

The  country  over  which  the  attack  took 
place  is  open  and  rolling,  dotted  with  small 
villages    surrounded    by    mud    walls,    with 
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defile,  and  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Turks 
in  several  places.  The  other,  roads  were 
mere  tracks  on  the  side  of  the  hill  or  up 
the  stony  beds  of  wadis,  and  were  impracti- 
cable for  wheeled  transport  without  improve- 
ment. Throughout  these  hills  the  water  sup- 
ply   was   scanty    without    development. 

On  Nov.  17  the  yeomanry  had  commenced 
to  move  from  Ramleh  through  the  hills 
direct  on  Bireh  by  Annabeh,  Berfilya,  and 
Beit  ur  el  Tahta,  (Lower  Bethhoron.)  By  the 
evening  of  Nov.  18  one  portion  of  the 
yeomanry  had  reached  the  last-named  place, 
while  another  portion  had  occupied  Shilta. 
The  route  had  been  found  impossible  for 
wheels  beyond  Annabeh. 

On  the  19th  the  infantry  commenced  its 
advance.  One  portion  was  to  advance  up  the 
main  road  as  far  as  Kuryet  el  Enab,  with 
its  right  flank  protected  by  Australian 
mounted  troops.  From  that  place,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  fighting  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  Holy  City,  it  was  to  strike  north  to- 
ward Bireh  by  a  track  leading  through 
Biddu.  The  remainder  of  the  infantry  was 
to  advance  through  Berfilya  to  .Beit  Likia 
and  Beit  Dukka,  and  thence  support  the 
movement  of  the  other  portion. 

After  capturing  Latron  and  Amnas  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  clearing  the  defile  up  to 
Saris,  which  was  defended  by  hostile  rear- 
guards. 

On  the  20th  Kuryet  el  Enab  was  captured 
with  the  bayonet  in  the  face  of  organized  op- 
position, while  Beit  Dukka  was  also  captured. 
On  the  same  day  the  yeoma'nry  got  to  within 
four  miles  of  the  Nabius-Jerusalem  road,  but 
were  stopped  by  strong  opposition  about 
Beitunia. 

On  the  21st  a  body  of  Infantry  mioved 
northeast  by  a  track  from  Kuryet  el  Enab 
through  Biddu  and  Kulundia  toward  Bireh. 
The  track  was  found  impassable  for  wheels, 
and  was  under  hostile  shellfire.  Progress 
was  slow,  but  by  evening  the  ridge  on  which 
stands  Neby  Samwil  was  secured.  A  further 
body  of  troops  was  left  at  Kuryet  el  Enab 
to  cover  the  flank  and  demonstrate  along  the 
main  Jerusalem  road.  It  drove  hostile  par- 
ties from  Kustul,  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  Kuryet  el  Enab,  and  secured  this  ridge. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  advance  parties 
of  yeomanry  were  within  two  miles  of  the 
ro-i.-l  ^nd  an  attack  was  being  delivered  on 
Beitunia  by  other  mounted  troops. 

Temporary  Reverse  Overcome 

19.  The  positions  reached  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  practically  marked  the  limit 
of  progress  in  this  first  attempt  to  gain 
the  Nablus-Jerusalem  road.  The  yeomanry 
were  heavily  counterattacked  and  fell  back, 
after  bitter  fighting,  on  Belt  ur  el  Foka, 
(Upper  Bethoron.)  During  the  22d  the  en- 
emy made  two  counterattacks  on  the  Neby 
Samwil  Ridge,  which  were  repulsed.  De- 
termined and  gallant  attacks  were  made  on 


the  2?t6.  and  on  the  24th  on  the  strong  posi- 
tions to  the  west  of  the  road  held  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  brought  up  reinforcements 
and  numerous  machine  guns,  and  could  sup- 
port his  infantry  by  artillery  fire  from  guns 
placed  in  positions  along  the  main  road.  Our 
artillery,  from  lack  of  roads,  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  give  adequate  support  to  our 
Infantry.  Both  attacks  failed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  period  of  preparation  and 
organization  would  be  necessary  before  an 
attack  could  be  delivered  in  sufficient 
strength  to  drive  the  enemy"  from  his  posi- 
tions west  of  the  road. 

Orders  were  accordingly  Issued  to  con- 
solidate the  positions  gained  and  prepare  for 
relief. 

Though  these  troops  had  failed  to  reach 
their  final  objectives,  they  had  achieved  In- 
valuable results.  The  narrow  passes  from 
the  plain  to  the  plateau  of  the  Judaean  Range 
have  seldom  been  forced  and  have  been  fatal 
to  many  Invading  armies.  Had  the  attempt 
not  been  made  at  once,  or  had  It  been  pressed 
with  less  determination,  the  enemy  would 
have  had  time  to  reorganize  his  defenses  In 
the  passes  lower  down,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  plateau  would  then  have  been  slow, 
costly,  and  precarious.  As  It  was,  positions 
had  been  won  from  which  the  final  attack 
could  be  prepared  and  delivered  with  good 
prospects  of  success. 

20.  By  Dec.  4  all  reliefs  were  complete, 
and  a  line  was  held  from  Kustul  by  the 
Neby  Samwil  Ridge,  Beit  Izza,  and  Belt 
Dukka,  to  Beit  ur  el  Tahta. 

During  this  period  attacks  by  the  enemy 
along  the  whole  line  led  to  severe  local  fight- 
ing. On  Nov.  25  our  advanced  posts  north 
of  the  River  Auja  were  driven  back  across 
the  river.  From  the  27th  to  the  30th  the 
enemy  delivered  a  series  of  attacks  directed 
especially  against  the  high  ground  north  and 
northeast  of  Jaffa,  the  left  flank  of  our 
position  In  the  hills  from  Beit  ur  el  Foka  to 
El  Burj  and  the  Neby  Samwil  Ridge.  An 
attack  on  the  night  of  the  29th  succeeded  in 
penetrating  our  outpost  line  northeast  of 
Jaffa,  but  next  morning  the  whole  hostile 
detachment,  numbering  150,  was  surrounded 
and  captured  by  Australian  light  horse.  On 
the  30th  a  similar  fate  befell  a  battalion 
which  attacked  near  El  BurJ;  a  counter- 
attack by  Australian  light  horse  took  2(X> 
prisoners  and  practically  destroyed  the  at- 
tacking battalion.  There  was  particularly 
heavy  fighting  between  El  BurJ  and  Beit  ur 
el  Foka,  but  the  yeomanry  and  Scottish 
troops  successfully  resisted  all  attacks  and 
inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy.  At  Belt 
ur  el  Foka  one  company  took  300  prisoners. 
All  efforts  by  the  enemy  to  drive  us  off  the 
Neby  Samwil  Ridge  were  completely  repulsed. 
These  attacks  cost  the  Turks  very  dearly. 
We  took  750  prisoners  between  Nov.  27  and 
30,  and  the  enemy's  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  were  undoubtedly  heavy.  His  at* 
tacks  In  no  way  affected  our  positions  nor 
Impeded  the  progress  of  our  preparations. 
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to  be  consummated  by  irresistible  and  vic- 
torious pursuit. 

Leaders  and  staffs  have  all  done  well,  and 
in  particular  I  bring  to  your  Lordship's  no- 
tice the  names  of  the  following  officers; 

Major  Gen.  (temporary  Lieut.  Gen.)  Sir 
Philip  Chetwode,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B., 
D.  S.  O. 

My  plan  of  operations  was  based  on  his 
appreciation  of  the  situation  and  on  the 
scheme  which  he  put  forward  to  me  on  my 
arrival  in  Egypt  last  Summer.  To  his 
strategical  foresight  and  tactical  skill  the 
success  of  the  campaign  is  largely  due. 

Major  Gen.  (temporary  Lieut,  (jen.)  B.  S. 
Bulfin.  C.  B..  C.  V.  O. 

Has  shown  great  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  leader  in  high  command.  To  his  deter- 
mination in  attack,  and  his  dash  and  drive 
in  pursuit,  is  due  the  swift  advance  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Major  Gen.  (temporary  Lieut.  Gen.)  SiP 
Henry  Chauvel,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B. 

Has  commanded  my  mounted  troops  with 
invariable  success  in  attack  and  pursuit.  His 


co-operation  with  other  arms  has  always 
been  ready  and  loyal,  and  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory  won. 

Major  Gen.  L.  J.  Bols,  C.  B..  D.  S.  O.. 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  has  done  brilliant 
work.  He  is  a  General  Staff  officer  of  the 
first  rank. 

Major  Gen.  J.  Adye,  C.  B.,  Deputy  Adju- 
tant General,  has  rendered  Invaluable  service. 

Major  Gen.  Sir  Walter  Campbell,  K.  C.  M. 
G.,  C.  B..  D.  S.  O.,  Deputy  Quartermaster 
General,  has  had  a  difficult  task  which  ha 
has  carried  out  with  complete  success. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  (temporary  Brig.  Gren.) 
G.  P.  Dawnay,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  V.  O.,  Reserve 
of  Officers,  Brigadier  General,  (General  Staff, 
has  proved  himself  a  strategist  and  tax:tician 
of  unusual  merit.  His  work  has  been  of  the 
highest  value. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  H.  ALLENBY, 

General. 

Commanding  in  Chief, 

Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force. 


The  Delivery  of  Jerusalem   . 

The  Narrative  of  an  Eyewitness 

[See    Map    on    Page    155] 

The  peculiar  interest  of  this  article  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  is  that  it  presents  an  inside  view  of  what  happened 
within  the  Holy  City  during  the  approach  of  General  Allenby's  forces. 
With  General  Allenby's  official  report  of  the  campaign,  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  affords  new  light  upon  the  his- 
toric  event 


rwas  whispered  in  Jerusalem  on  Nov. 
9  that  the  British  were  at  Huj,  be- 
hind the  centre  of  the  Gaza-Beer- 
sheba  line,  and  that  Tel-el-Sheria  and 
Gaza  had  fallen.  The  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  were  even  now  preparing  to  evacu- 
ate the  Holy  City.  Rumor  for  once  was 
true.  During  the  next  few  days  lame  or 
exhausted  Turks,  wounded  and  strag- 
glers, whom  the  German  motor-lorry 
drivers  refused  to  pick  up,  and  Turkish 
officers  shaken  into  truthfulness  by  the 
extent  of  their  defeat,  brought  news  of 
the  victory.  Turkish  officials  at  once 
began  to  leave  the  city  with  their  fami- 
lies. The  German  depots  were  hurriedly 
emptied  of  unessential  supplies,  such  as 
sugar,  which  were  sold  for  a  song.  Mu- 
nitions and  essential  stores  were  then 
sent  north  to  Shechem,  or  east  to  Jericho. 


From  the  high  towers  of  the  city  and 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  one  could  see 
a  great  double  wall  of  dust  along  every 
road  each  day,  and  on  a  clear  day  one 
could  see  lorries,  carts,  and  pack  animals 
streaming  up  and  down.  Owners  of  the 
few  horse  carriages  left  asked  for  and 
obtained  £10  a  seat  from  fugitives  who 
were  making  for  Shechem. 

FALICENHAYN'S    MOVEMENTS 

The  great  commanders  hastened  to 
Jerusalem.  Enver,  who  had  hurried  from 
the  imperial  headquarters  at  Constanti- 
nople to  harangue  his  defeated  Generals, 
departed  as  suddenly  and  silently  as  he 
had  come.  Falkenhayn  came  from  the 
City  of  Aleppo  to  reorganize  the  beaten 
army.  Meanwhile  the  British  troops  had 
pushed  up  the  passes  into  the  highlands 
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On  the  morning'  of  Dec.  8  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  remaining 
religious  chiefs,  were  personally  warned 
by  the  police  to  be  ready  to  leave  at 
once.  The  extent  to  which  the  Turks 
were  prepared  to  clear  the  city  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  Armenian 
community  of  1,400  souls  300  received 
this  notice.  The  tyrannical  Djemal 
Pasha,  when  warned  that  vehicles  were 
unavailable  for  the  transport  of  the  un- 
happy exiles  to  Shechem  or  Jericho,  tel- 
egraphed curtly  that  they  and  theirs 
must  walk.  The  fate  of  countless  Ar- 
menians and  many  Greeks  has  shown 
that  a  population  of  all  ages  suddenly 
turned  out  to  walk  indefinite  distances 
under  Turkish  escort  is  exposed  to  out- 
rage and  hardship  which  prove  fatal 
to  most  of  them;  but  the  delay  in  tel- 
egraphing had  saved  the  population,  and 
the  eun  had  risen  for  the  last  time  on 
the  Ottoman  domination  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Turks'  power  to  destroy  faded 
with  the  day. 

Toward  dusk  the  British  troope  were 
reported  to  have  passed  Lifta,  and  to  be 
within  sight  of  the  city.  On  this  news 
being  received,  a  sudden  panic  fell  on  the 
Turks  west  and  southwest  of  the  town, 
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guns  continuously,  perhaps  comforting 
himself  with  the  loud  noise  that  heartens 
the  soul  of  a  barbarian,  perhaps  to  cover 
the  sound  of  his  own  retreat.  Whatever 
the  intention  was,  the  roar  of  the  gun- 
fire persuaded  most  citizens  to  remain 
indoors,  and  there  were  few  to  witness 
the  last  act  of  Osmanli  authority. 

DEPARTURE  OF  TURKS 

Toward  midnight  the  Governor,  Izzet 
Bey,  went  personally  to  the  telegraph  of- 
fice, discharged  the  staff,  and  himself 
smashed  the  instruments  with  a  ham- 
mer. At  2  A.  M.  on  Sunday  tired  Turks 
began  to  troop  through  the  Jaffa  gate 
from  the  west  and  southwest,  and  anx- 
ious watchers,  peering  out  through  the 
windows  of  the  grand  new  hotel  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  tramping,  were 
cheered  by  the  sullen  remark  of  an  of- 
ficer, "Gitmaya  mejbooruz,"  ("We've  got 
to  go,")  and  from  2  till  7  that  morning 
the  Turks  streamed  through  and  out  of 
the  city,  which  echoed  for  the  last  time 
their  shuffling  tramp.  On  this  same  day 
2,082  years  before,  another  race  of  con- 
querors, equally  detested,  were  looking 
their  last  on  the  city  which  they  could 
not  hold,  and  inasmuch  as  the  liberation 
of  Jerusalem  in  1917  will  probably 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  Jews  more  than 
that  of  any  other  community  in  Palestine, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  flight  of  the  Turks 
should  have  coincided  with  the  national 
festival  of  the  Hanookah,  which  com- 
memorates the  recapture  of  the  Temple 
from  the  heathen  Seleusids  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  in  165  B.  C. 

The  Governor  was  the  last  civil  official 
to  depart.  He  left  in  a  cart  belonging  to 
Mr.  Vester,  an  American  resident,  from 
whom  he  had  "  borrowed  "  an  unrequisi- 
tioned  cart  and  team.  Before  the  dawn 
he  hastened  down  the  Jericho  Road,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  letter  of  surrender, 
which  the  Mayor  as  the  sun  rose  set 
forth  to  deliver  to  the  British  command- 
er accompanied  by  a  few  frightened 
policemen  holding  two  tremulous  white 
flags.  He  walked  toward  the  Lifta  Hill 
and  met  the  first  armed  deliverers  on  a 
spot  which  may  be  marked  in  the  future 
with  a  white  stone  as  the  site  of  a  his- 
toric episode. 


The  last  Turkish  soldier  is  said  to  have 
left  Jerusalem  at  about  7  o'clock  by  the 
east  gate  of  the  city,  which  is  named 
after  St.  Stephen,  but  even  later,  when 
the  British  patrols  had  entered  the  town 
to  keep  order,  armed  stragglers  were 
still  trickling  along  the  road  just  outside 
the  north  wall,  requisitioning  food  and 
water  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This 
is  no  grievous  crime  on  the  part  of  de- 
feated troops,  uncertain  of  their  next 
meal,  but  is  recorded  as  the  last  kick  of 
the  dying  Ottoman  authority  in  a  city 
where  it  had  been  supreme  for  four 
centuries. 

As  the  Turkish  flood  finally  ebbed 
away  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  the  townsfolk 
roused  themselves  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  hunger  and  the  Turkish  police  had 
plunged  them  and  fell  upon  a  variety  of 
buildings,  official  or  requisitioned  for 
official  purposes,  and  looted  them,  even 
stripping  roofs,  doors,  and  floors  from 
the  Ottoman  barracks  next  to  the  Tower 
of  David  for  firewood. 

ARRIVAL  OF  GENERAL  ALLENBY 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  furnished  and  maintained 
itself  almost  entirely  by  uncompensated 
requisitions,  the  mob  was  only  trying  to 
indemnify  itself.  But  this  disorder 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen  on 
the  appearance  of  the  British  infantry. 
The  outbreak,  however,  had  at  least  the 
effect  of  thawing  the  people  from  the 
state  of  cowed  humility  into  which  they 
had  been  beaten  and  dragooned  by  their 
foreign  masters,  for  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Turk  is  as  much  a  foreigner 
to  Jerusalem  as  his  British  conqueror. 

Looting  was  done  chiefly  by  small 
parties  working  in  half  furtive  haste, 
and  at  no  time  was  there  any  notable 
throng  of  people  in  any  street;  but  when 
the  time  came  for  the  great  and  simple 
act  of  the  solemn  entry  of  General  Al- 
lenby  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  Arab 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  that  when  the 
Nile  had  flowed  into  Palestine  the 
prophet  (Al  Neb)  from  the  west  should 
drive  the  Turk  from  Jerusalem,  then 
the  inhabitants  mustered  courage  to 
gather  in  a  great  crowd.     They  wer^ 
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more  were  to  be  guarded  and  preserved,  and 
more  no  impediment  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
s  dis-  worshippers  therein,  was  read  in  Eng- 
|blows,  fines,  lish,    French,   Italian,    and    Arabic    from 
Eyewit-  the    parapet   of    the    citadel    below    the 
.ate  that  the  Tower  of  David.     When  this  was  done 
ffa    gate   to  Genera!     Allenby     went    to     the    small 
than  that  square    behind    the    citadel,    where    the 
Billiam  when  chief   notables   and   ecclesiastics    of   the 
■Igrimage  in  different     communities     who     had     re- 
gathering  mained  were   presented   to   him.     After 
Jof  the  Con-  this  brief  ceremony  the  General  left  the 
(claimed    ten  City  of  David  by  the  Jaffa  gate. 

•,  where  The  Turk,  who  had  been  thrust  from 

t-ept  for  joy,  Jerusalem  despite  his  utmost  endeavor, 

;   an-  by  steady  tactical  pi-essure,  soon  rallied 

|ieati-icalities  and  tried  desperately  to  regain  the  Holy 

i  which  City  three  weeks  after  he  had  lost  it 

Bung  Turk  in  Pious  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  holy 

Isickened  the  places  had  induced  the  British  Genei-al 

I  the  horrors  to   drive  out  the   Turks   by   manoeuvre 

iumph,  alas!  rather  than    bombardment   and   assault, 

I  General  en-  i^or  he  did  not  wish  to  shed  blood  within 

laft  it  on  foot,  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  of  three 

Ithe  solemni-  faiths.  But  when  the  Turks  sought  to 
recover  by  force  what  they  had  lost, 
the  lion  leaped  on  them,  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  and  tore 

order  them. 
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an  open  city  devoid  of  means  of  defense, 
operations  were  continued  against  the 
shattered  but  reinforced  columns  of  the 
18th  Turkish  Corps,  while  careful  watch 
was  kept  on  the  13th  Turkish  Corps, 
which  was  falling  back  from  Western 
Persia  before  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 
On  April  2  a  junction  was  effected  with 
General  Baratoff *s  troops,  who  had  come 
down  from  Khanikin,  about  Kizil  Robat — 
20  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  British 
post  at  Shahraban.  "  As  soon  as  these 
[the  Russians]  were  well  established  on 
the  line  of  the  Dialah,"  says  the  report, 
"  our  column  in  this  vicinity — ^having 
served  the  double  purpose  of  harassing 
the  retreat  of  the  Turks  and  joining 
hands  with  the  Russians — ^was  with- 
drawn." 

nCHTING  ON  THE  TIGRIS 

This  enabled  General  Maude  to  resume 

operations  along  both  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

His  report  continues: 

On  April  6  our  cavalry  moved  forward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Dell  Abbas,  [north  of 
the  Dialah  by  Shahraban,]  with  instruc- 
tions to  cover  our  right  flank,  and  by  de- 
laying* action  to  draw  on  gradually  any 
movement  initiated  by  the  13th  Turkish 
Corps  toward  the  [left  bank  of  the]  Tigris. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  the  en- 
emy's force  was  estimated  at  4,000  rifles, 
with  200  sabres  and  10  guns,  and  these 
were  holding  Harbe  [forty-eight  milea 
above  Bagdad]  with  advanced  troops 
about  Beled  Station,  [on  the  railway  from 
Bagdad  to  Samarra.]  On  the  8th  our 
troops  moved  forward  to  attack  the  en- 
emy's position  covering  Beled  Station, 
and  good  progress  was  made  until  they 
came  under  close  machine-gun  and  rifle 
fire  from  some  rising  ground  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  51st  Sikhs  were  ordered  to  se- 
cure this  point,  and,  making  good  use  of 
the  broken  ground  and  well  supported  by 
artillery,  they  established  themselves  there 
without  difficulty  and  pressed  forward  be- 
yond. The  enemy  holding  the  station  now  ' 
found  his  position  untenable,  and  soon  his 
whole  line  was  in  retreat.  Our  losses  were 
slight.  On  the  9th  Harbe  was  occupied, 
and  here  a  pause  was  ordered  in  order  to 
allow  for  further  operations  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris. 

Our  troops  on  the  left  bank  had  driven 
several  parties  of  the  enemy  across  the 
Bhatt  El  Adhaim  [north  of  the  Dialah] 
on  the  7th,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
close  reconnoissance  of  this  river  was  car- 
ried out  with  a  view  to  bridging  it.  It 
now  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
13th    Turkish    Corps    from    Jebel    Hamrin 


and  the  52d  Division  of  the  ISth  Turkish 
Corps  on  the  line  of  the  Shatt  el  Adhaim 
were  contemplating  a  converging  move- 
ment against  our  troops  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  The  2d  and  14th  Turkish 
Divisions,  some  6,000  rifles  strong,  with 
250  £abres  and  32  guns,  moving  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nahr  Khalis  Canal 
toward  Deltawa,  had  by  the  evening  of 
the  9th  reached  a  point  some  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Deli  Abbas.  •  •  •  On  the 
10th  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  in- 
trenching, but  on  the  11th  he  continued 
his  advance,  moving  in  dense  columns, 
'With  his  left  on  the  Nahr  Khalis. 

To  meet  this  movement  and  to  support 
our  cavalry  we  had  detached  troops  from 
Deltawa  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahr 
Khalis  Canal  toward  Deli  Abbas,  while 
another  column,  leaving  sufficient  troops 
to  contain  the  enemy  on  the  Shatt  el 
Adhaim,  fell  upon  his  right  flank  after  a 
night  march  from  Dogameh.  This  attack, 
resolutely  pressed  by  two  Welsh  battalions 
and  the  Wiltshires,  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
himself  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on 
his  columns  by  our  well-handled  artillery 
and  by  rifle  fire.  Low  visibility  owing  to 
mirage,  heat,  and  the  absence  of  water 
hindered  our  operations,  but  the  enemy 
was  soon  in  retreat. 

At  midday  on  April  12  the  British  cav- 
alry located  the  enemy  six  miles  from 
Deli  Abbas,  covered  by  an  intrenched 
rearguard.  The  Turks  here  fought  a 
stubborn  rearguard  action  throughout 
the  next  two  days,  but  by  the  morning 
of  the  15th  they  had  retreated  to  Kifri, 
and  at  noon  the  British  troops  entered 
Deli  Abbas.  The  18th  Turkish  Corps, 
holding  the  Shatt  el  Adhaim,  still  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  Early  on  April  18 
British  troops  were  thrown  across  that 
river,  and,  despite  a  narrow  channel  full 
of  quicksands,  the  Adhaim  was  bridged 
before  noon,  and  by  2  o'clock  the  in- 
fantry had  cleared  the  loop  of  the  river. 
This  brigade,  despite  heat  and  thirst, 
pressed  on  until  it  had  turned  the 
enemy's  defeat  into  a  rout.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  enemy  troops  encoun- 
tered that  day  escaped. 

BATTLE  OF  ISTABULAT 

Opposition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris having  been  overcome,  a  further  ad- 
vance was  ordered  on  the  right  bank. 
Sir  Stanley  Maude  continues: 

The  Turks  were  holding  a  position  about 
Istabulat,     [twelve    miles    south    of    Sa- 
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allotted  to  carry  a  proportion  of  the 
troops  and  thus  minimize  the  amount  of 
marching  in  view  of  the  heat  then  exist- 
ing. Special  provision  was  also  made 
for  water  and  for  ice. 

After  B  night  march  the  column  was 
in  touch  with  the  Turks  east  of  Ramadie 
by  4  A.  M.  on  the  11th,  and  by  8:15  A. 
M.  the  British  had  driven  in  the  enemy's 
advanced  troops  and  were  preparing  for 
the  final  assault  against  his  main  posi- 
tion. But  a  blinding  duatstorm  sprang 
up,  and  the  attack  was  postponed. 
RAMADIE  CAPTURED 

It  was  Sept.  26  before  a  column  of  ade- 
quate  size  could  again  be  concentrated 
within  striking  distance  of  Ramadie,  the 
garrison  of  which  place  had  been  rein- 
forced since  July.  General  Maude's  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Ramadie  is  as  fol- 

Tha  enemy  held  an  aavanced  poaltlon 
four  miles  east  of  Ramadie,  on  Muahaid 
RJflge,  which  runs  north  and  aoutli  and 
rises  some  slUy  feet  above  the  plain.  To 
the  north  ot  the  ridge  lies  the  Euphrates 
River,   and   to   the    south    the   salt   Hab- 


'janlyeh  X.a)(e.  The  Turliish  main  position 
was  semicircular  In  outline,  and  waa 
sited  about  one  mite  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Ramadie.  The  eastern  front 
ran  along  but  behind  the  Euphrates  Val- 
ley Canal  and  the  southern  front  across 
bare  aandy  downs  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Canal  to  the  Azizlyeh 
Canat.  which  leaves  the  Euphrates  one 
mile  west  of  Ramadie  and  flows  south- 
■nard.  The  plan  of  operations  was  to  lum 
the  southern  flank  of  the  Mushald  lUdgO. 
secure  a  croasinB  over  the  Euphrates  Val- 
ley Canal,  and  attack  Ramadie  from  the 
south  with  the  bulk  of  the  column,  while 
the  cavalry  operating  west  of  the  Ailil- 
yeh  Canal  threw  themselves  across  the 
enemy's  communications  with  Hit  by 
blacking  the  Aleppo  Road.  Steps  were 
taken  to  Induce  the  enemy  to  expect  the 
main  attack  against  his  left  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  with  this  Intent  the  river 
-was  bridged  at  MadhiJ. 

At  0  P.  M.  on  the  2Tth  two  Infantry  col- 
llmns  with  the  cavalry  moved  from  Madblj 
to  the  position  of  assembly  some  five 
miles  in  front  of  our  outposts,  and  the  In- 
fantry aubacqui?ntly  made  a  night  ad- 
Vance  some  two  miles  tn  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  a  position  of  deployment,  whence 
an  attack  on  Muahald  could  be  delivered 
at  dawn.  An  Infantry  detachment  also 
skirted  the   northern  edge  of  Lake  Hab- 
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[English  Cartoon] 

He  Can't  Get  Through 


[German    Curioo,,] 

Italy's  Punishment 


—From   SimpUciaHmva,  Munich. 

[After  the  German  invasion  of  Italy  this  ct.rtoon  appcai-ed  in  Munich  with  the 
bitter  caption;  "Victor  Emmanuel  the  Perjurer:  alt  guilt  is  avenged  on  this 
earth."] 


[Italian    C artoon  ] 

Radical  Surgery  Needed 
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Eabth:  "This  peace  medicine  maj-  be  all  ri;;ht  as  a  Eciativc,  but  if  I  don't 
extirpate  that  malignant  tumor  I  i;ha1I  nevi>r  get  the  infection  out  of  tn}-  blood." 
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[American  Cartoon] 

The  German- Russian  Alliance 


[American   Cartoon] 

It  Is  to  Laugh! 


Sew  York  Evening  Pott. 


Our  War  Aims 
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[American    Cartoon] 


The  Prussian  Toreador 


■Buth-nell,   for  Central  Press  Association. 


[Italian    Cartoon] 
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LICHNOWSKY'S  MEMORANDUM 

Full  Text  of   the  Suppressed   Document  in  Which  the 
Former  German  Ambassador  at  London  Reveals 

Germany's  Guilt    in  Starting  the  War  ♦ 

The  full  text  of  the  memorandum  of  Prince  Lichnotvsky,  who  was 
German  Ambassador  in  London  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  tvas  obtained 
in  this  country  in  installments,  tvhich  had  appeared  in  various  European 
newspapers,  chiefly  the  Politiken  of  Stockholm,  the  Vorwaerts  of  Berlin, 
and  the  Muenchener  Neueste  Nachrichten,  The  earlier  installments  to 
reach  America  tvere  translated  and  summarized  in  the  regular  pages  of 
this  issue  of  Current  History  Magazine,  beginning  on  Page  SH.  After 
the  issue  had  gone  to  press  the  complete  text  became  procurable.  In 
order  to  give  its  readers  the  immediate  benefit  of  this  opportunity,  Cur- 
rent  History  Magazine  herewith  presents  the  entire  document — one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  war — in  the  form  of  a  special  supplement,  de- 
spite  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  it  are  duplicated  in  the  abridged  version 
on  Page  SH. 

Prince  Lichnotvsky's  noiv  famous  memorandum  bears  the  title  "  My 
London  Mission,  1912-191^,"  and  is  dated  "  Kuchelna,  (his  country  seat,) 
16  August,  1916J'  It  became  public  in  March,  1918,  and  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  Germany  as  ivell  as  in  the  Entente  countries. 


Kuchelna,  16  August,  1916, 

BARON  MARSCHALL  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  having  held  his  post 
in  London  for  a  few  months  only. 
His  appointment,  which  was  due 
mainly  to  his  age  and  the  plotting  of  a 
younger  man  to  get  to  London,  was  one 
of  the  many  mistakes  made  by  our  For- 
eign Office.  In  spite  of  his  imposing  per- 
sonality and  great  reputation,  he  was  too 
old  and  tired  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  a  purely  foreign  and  Anglo-Saxon 
milieu.  He  was  more  of  a  bureaucrat 
and  a  lawyer  than  a  diplomat  or  states- 
man. He  set  to  work  to  convince  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  harmless  character  of  our 
fleet,  and  naturally  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening an  entirely  opposite  impression. 

To  my  great  surprise  I  was  offered  the 
post  in  October.  After  many  years' 
work  I  had  withdrawn  to  the  country,  as 
no  suitable  post  had  been  found  for  me, 
and  I  spent  my  time  on  my  farm  and  in 


my  garden,  on  horseback  and  in  the 
fields,  but  I  read  industriously  and  pub- 
lished occasional  political  articles.  Thus 
eight  years  passed,  and  thirteen  since  I 
had  left  Vienna  as  Ambassador.  That 
was  actually  my  last  political  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  know  to  whom  my  ap- 
pointment in  London  was  due.  At  all 
events,  not  to  his  Majesty,  as  I  did  not 
belong  to  his  immediate  set,  although  he 
was  always  gracious  to  me.  I  know  by 
experience  that  his  candidates  were  fre- 
quently successfully  opposed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter 
wanted  to  send  Baron  von  Stumm  to  Lon- 
don. He  met  me  at  once  with  undis- 
guised ill-will,  and  tried  to  frighten  me 
by  rudeness.  Her  von  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg  was  amiable  to  me,  and  had  visited 
me  shortly  before  at  Gratz.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  think  that  they  settled 
on  me,  as  no  other  candidate  was  avail- 
able.     Had    Baron    von    Marschall    not 
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lowed  OQ  baaghtr  gestures.  It  is  bo  the 
credit  of  von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  tbou^ 
otherwise  overrated  as  a  statesman,  tltftt 
he  cleared  up  the  Moroccan  sitnatiaa  and 
adapted  himself  to  drcuraatances  which 
cDQld  not  be  altered.  Whether  the  world 
had  to  be  upset  by  the  Agadir  eoop  is  b 
question  I  do  not  touch.  This  event  was 
hailed  with  joy  in  Germany,  but  in  Eng- 
land caused  all  the  more  uneasiness  in 
that  the  British  Government  waited  in 
vain  for  three  weeks  for  a  statement  of 
our  intentions,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Man- 
gion  Bouse  speech,  intended  to  warn  us, 
was  a  consequence.  Before  Delcasse's 
fall  and  before  the  Algeciras  conference 
we  could  have  obtained  harbors  and 
bases  on  the  West  Coast,  but  that  waa 
no  longer  possible. 

When  I  came  to  London  in  November, 
1912,  people  had  become  easier  about  the 
question  of  Morocco,  especially  since  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  France 
and  Berlin.  Lord  Haldane's  mission  had 
failed,  it  is  true,as  we  demanded  promises 
of  neutrality  instead  of  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  treaty  which  would  insure 
us  against  a  British  attack  or  any  attack 
with  British  support.     Sir  Edward  Grey 
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as  our  earlier  policy  had  lent  itself  to  a 
co-operation  with  the  Entente,  which  con- 
tained a  mutual  assurance  against  the 
danger  of  war. 

GREY'S   DESIRES 

This  was  Sir  Edward  Grey's  program 
in  his  own  words:  "Without  infringing 
on  the  existing  friendly  relations  with 
France  and  Russia,  which  in  themselves 
contained  no  aggressive  elements,  and  no 
binding  obligations  for  England;  to  seek 
to  achieve  a  more  friendly  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany,  and  to  bring  the 
two  groups  nearer  together." 

In  England,  as  with  us,  there  were 
two  opinions,  that  of  the  optimists,  who 
believed  in  an  understanding,  and  that  of 
the  pessimists,  who  considered  war  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later.  Among  the 
former  were  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Lord  Haldane,  and  most  of  the 
Ministers  in  the  Radical  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  leading  Liberal  organs,  such  as  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  The  Daily  Chronicle.  To 
the  pessimists  belong  especially  Conser- 
vative politicians  like  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
repeatedly  made  his  meaning  clear  to 
me;  leading  soldiers  such  as  Lord  Rob- 
erts, who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
conscription,  and  on  "  the  writing  on  the 
wall,"  andy  further,  the  Northcliff e  press, 
and  that  leading  English  journalist,  Mr, 
Garvin  of  The  Observer.  During  my 
term  of  office  they  abstained  from  all 
attacks  and  took  up,  personally  and  po- 
litically, a  friendly  attitude.  Our  naval 
policy  and  our  attitude  in  the  years  1905, 
1908,  and  1911  had,  nevertheless,  caused 
them  to  think  that  it  might  one  day  come 
to  war.  Just  as  with  us,  the  former  are 
now  dubbed  shortsighted  and  simple- 
minded,  while  the  latter  are  regarded  as 
the  true  prophets. 

BALKAN   QUESTIONS 

The  first  Balkan  war  led  to  the  collapse 
of  Turkey  and  with  it  the  defeat  of  our 
policy,  which  had  been  identified  with 
Turkey  for  many  years.  Since  the  salva- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Europe  was  no  longer 
feasible,  only  two  possibilities  for  settling 
the  question  remained.  Either  we  de- 
clared we  had  no  longer  any  interest  in 


the  definition  of  boundaries  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  and  left  the  settlement  of 
the  question  to  the  Balkan  peoples  them- 
selves, or  we  supported  our  allies  and 
carried  out  a  Triple  Alliance  policy  in  the 
East,  thereby  giving  up  the  role  of 
mediator. 

I  urged  the  former  course  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  German  Foreign  Office 
very  much  preferred  the  latter.  The  chief 
question  was  Albania.  Our  allies  desired 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
State  of  Albania,  as  Austria  would  not 
allow  Serbia  to  reach  the  Adriatic,  and 
Italy  did  not  wish  the  Greeks  to  reach 
Valona  or  even  the  territory  north  of 
Corfu.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  as  is 
known,  favored  Serbian,  and  France 
Greek,  desires.  My  advice  was  now  to 
consider  the  question  as  outside  the 
alliance,  and  to  support,  neither  Austrian 
nor  Italian  wishes.  Without  our  support 
the  establishment  of  Albania,  whose  in- 
capability of  existence  might  have  been 
foreseen,  was  an  impossibility.  Serbia 
would  have  pushed  forward  to  the  coast; 
then  the  present  world  war  would  have 
been  avoided.  France  and  Italy  would 
have  remained  definitely  divided  as  to 
Greece,  and  the  Italians,  had  they  not 
wished  to  fight  France,  alone,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  expansion 
of  Greece  to  the  district  north  of  Durazzo. 
The  greater  part  of  civilized  Albania  is 
Greek.  The  southern  towns  are  entirely 
Greek,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
of  Ambassadors,  deputations  from  the 
larger  towns  came  to  London  to  carry 
through  the  annexation  to  Greece. 

In  Greece  today  whole  groups  are 
Albanian,  and  the  so-called  Greek  na- 
tional dress  is  of  Albanian  origin.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  preponderating 
Orthodox  and  Islamic  Albanians  with 
the  Greek  State  was,  therefore,  the  best 
solution  and  the  most  natural,  if  one 
leaves  out  of  account  Scutari  and  the 
northern  part  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
His  Majesty  was  also  in  favor  of  this 
solution  on  dynastic  grounds.  When  I 
encouraged  the  monarch  by  letter  to  this 
effect,  I  received  violent  reproaches  from 
the  Chancellor  for  supporting  Austria's 
opponents,  and  he  forbade  all  such  inter- 
ference in  the  future,   and   even  direct 
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based  on  political,  national,  and 
grounds,  and  is  all  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  our  re- 
lations with  Russia,  This  was  proved  in 
the  Bosnian  crisis.  Since  Count  Beust, 
no  Vienna  Minister  had  been  so  self -con- 
scious with  us  as  Count  Aehrenthal  waa 
during  the  last  years  of  hia  life.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  properly  conducted 
German  policy  which  would  keep  us  in 
touch  with  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  is 
our  vassal,  and  is  tied  to  us  even  with- 
out an  alliance  and  without  reciprocal 
services;  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
guided policy,  however,  we  are  tied  to 
Austria-Hungary.  An  alliance  would 
therefore  be  purposeless. 

I  know  Austria  far  too  well  not  to 
know  that  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Count 
Felix  Schwarzenberg  or  to  that  of  Count 
Moritz  Esterhazy  was  unthinkable.  Lit- 
tle as  the  Slavs  living  there  love  us,  they 
wish  just  as  little  for  a  return  to  the 
German  Kaiserdom,  even  with  a  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  at  its  head.  They  are 
striving  for  an  internal  Austrian  feder- 
ation on  a  national  basis,  a  condition 
which  is  even  less  likely  of  realization 
within  the  German  Empire  than  under 
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We,  therefore,  had  no  need  to  heed 
the  desires  of  our  allies.  They  were 
not  only  unnecessary  but  dangerous,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  lead  to  a  collision 
with  Russia  if  we  looked  at  Eastern  ques- 
tions through  Austrian  eyes.  The  trans- 
formation of  our  alliance  with  its  single 
original  purpose  into  a  complete  alliance, 
involving  a  complexity  of  common  inter- 
ests, was  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
very  state  of  things  which  the  constitu- 
tional negotiations  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent, namely,  war.  Such  a  policy  of  al- 
liances would,  moreover,  entail  the  loss 
of  the  sjonpathies  of  the  young,  strong, 
and  growing  communities  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  which  were  ready  to  turn  to 
us  and  open  their  market  to  us.  The 
contrast  between  dynastic  and  demo- 
cratic ideas  had  to  be  given  clear  ex- 
pression, and,  as  usual,  we  stood  on  the 
wrong  side.  King  Carol  told  one  of  our 
representatives  that  he  had  made  an  al- 
liance with  us  on  condition  that  we  re- 
tained control  of  affairs,  but  that  if  that 
control  passed  to  Austria  it  would  en- 
tirely change  the  basis  of  affairs,  and 
under  those  conditions  he  could  no  longer 
participate.  Matters  stood  in  the  same 
position  in  Serbia,  where  against  our 
own  economic  interests  we  were  sup- 
porting an  Austrian  policy  of  strangu- 
lation. 

BACKED   WRONG  HORSES 

We  had  always  backed  horses  which,  it 
was  evident,  would  lose,  such  as  Kruger, 
Abdul  Aziz,  Abdul  Hamid,  Wilhelm  of 
Wied,  and  finally — and  this  was  the  most 
miserable  mistake  of  all — Count  Berch- 
told. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  London, 
in  1912,  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  an 
informal  exchange  of  views  in  order  to 
prevent  a  European  war  developing  out 
of  the  Balkan  war,  since,  at  the  outbreak 
of  that  war,  we  had  unfortunately  de- 
clined the  proposal  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  join  in  a  declaration  of  dis- 
interestedness and  impartiality  on  the 
part  of  the  powers.  The  British  statesman 
maintained  from  the  beginning  that 
England  had  no  interest  in  Albania,  and 
would,  therefore,  not  go  to  war  on  the 
subject.    In  his  role  of  "  honest  broker  " 


and  an  attempt  to  smooth  away  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  groups.  He,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  placed  himself  on  the 
he  would  confine  his  efforts  to  mediation 
side  of  the  Entente  Powers,  and  during 
the  negotiations,  which  lasted  about  eight 
months,  he  lent  his  good- will  and  power- 
ful influence  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  understanding.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  English  point  of  view,  we  accepted 
that  dictated  to  us  by  Vienna.  Count 
Mensdorff  led  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Lon- 
don and  I  was  his  second. 

GREY    ALWAYS    CONCIUATORY 

My  duty  was  to  support  his  proposals. 
The  clever  and  experienced  Count  Szog- 
yenyi  was  at  the  helm  in  Berlin.  His 
refrain  was  "  casus  foederis,"  and  when 
once  I  dared  to  doubt  the  justice  ^of  this 
phrase  I  was  seriously  warned  against 
Austrophobism.  Referring  to  my  father, 
it  was  even  said  that  I  had  in- 
herited it.  On  every  point,  including 
Albania,  the  Serbian  harbors  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, Scutari,  and  in  the  definition  of 
the  Albanian  frontiers,  we  were  on  the 
side  of  Austria  and  Italy,  while  Sir 
Edward  Grey  hardly  ever  took  the  French 
or  Russian  point  of  view.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  nearly  always  too*!:  our  part 
in  order  to  give  no  pretext  for  war — 
which  was  afterward  brought  about  by  a 
dead  Archduke.  It  was  with  his  help 
that  King  Nicholas  was  induced  to  leave 
Scutari.  Otherwise  there  would  have 
been  war  over  this  matter,  as  we  should 
never  have  dared  to  ask  "  our  allies  "  to 
make  concessions. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations with  care,  calm,  and  tact.  When 
a  question  threatened  to  become  involved 
he  proposed  a  formula  which  met  the 
case  and  always  secured  consent.  He 
acquired  the  full  confidence  of  all  the 
representatives. 

AUSTRU    AND    RUSSIA 

Once  again  we  had  successfully  with- 
stood one  of  the  many  threats  against 
the  strength  characterizing  our  policy. 
Russia  had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to 
us  all  along  the  line,  as  she  never  got  an 
opportunity  to  advance  Serbian  wishes. 
Albania  was  set  up  as  an  Austrian  vassal 
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wore  at  the  French  Embassy.  With  hia 
winning  amiability  and  savoir  faire  he 
could  always  win  sympathy. 

Next  to  him  a  great  role  was  played 
by  Daneff,  the  then  Bulgarian  Prime 
Minister  and  Count  Berchtold's  confidant. 
He  gave  the  impression  of  being  a 
capable  and  energetic  man,  and  even  the 
influence  of  his  friends  at  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  at  which  he  sometimes  laughed, 
was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
let  himself  be  drawn  into  the  second 
Balkan  war  and  had  declined  Russian 
intervention. 

M.  Take  Jonescu  waa  often  in  Lon- 
don, too,  and  visited  me  regularly,  I 
had  known  him  since  the  time  when  I  was 
Secretary  at  Bucharest.  He  was  also 
one  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter's 
friends.  His  aim  in  London  was  to  secure 
concessions  for  Rumania  by  negotiationa 
with  M.  Daneff.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  capable  Rumanian 
Minister,  M.  Misu.  That  these  negotia- 
tiona were  stranded  by  the  Bulgarian  op- 
position is  known.  Count  Berchtold — and 
naturally  we  with  him — was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  Bulgaria;  otherwise  we  should 
succeeded  by  pressure  on  M.  Daneff 
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undertaken  independently.  jmuI  only  m 
favorable  opportunity  was  awaitod.  Tbo 
statesmen  in  Vienna  and  lUieharont 
could  naturally  count  upon  our  tiuppmt. 
This  they  knew,  for  already  llwy  had 
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"rehabilitation"  of  Austria. 
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I  attitude   of  we  merely  needed  to  go  on  eultivating 

Succeeded  in  our  relations  with  Eng-land  in  order,  later 

1  which  on,  with  English  assent,  to  realize  our 

pshes  and  in-  mutual  intentions. 

i  the  20th  The  sincerity  of  the  English  Govem- 

Jotted  to  ua,  ment  in  its  effort  to  respect  our  rights 

1  territory  -was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward 

Jthe  valuable  Grey,  before  ever  the  treaty  was  com- 

|id    Principe,  pleted  or  signed,  called  our  attention  to 

■,  and  there-  English  men  of  business  who  were  aeeli- 

|rench  sphere  ing  opportunities  to  invest  capital  in  the 

1  fact  territories    allotted    to    us    by    the    new 

fcolleague    to  treaty,  and  who  desired  British  support. 

1  representa-  In  doing  so  he  remarked  that  the  under- 

Ithe  northern  takings    in    question    belonged    to    our 

frontier  was  sphere  of  interest. 

.    ^        ,    ^^  WILHELMSTRASSE  INTRIGUES 

I  showed   the 

l)ut  interests  The   treaty   was   practically   complete 

Key  intended  ^^  ^^^  time  of  the  King's  visit  to  Berlin 

1  but  he  also  '"  May,  I9I3.    A  conversation  then  took 

liial  develop-  place  in  Berlin  under  the  Presidency  of 

led  to  divert  t^^  Imperial  Chancellor,  (Herr  von  Beth- 

mgth  from  mann  Hollweg,)    in   which  I  took  part, 

I  Europe  to  ^^"^   ^t  which  special  wishes  were  laid 

"  We   don't  down.     On  my  return  to  London  I  Huc- 

colonial  ceeded,  with  the  help  of  my  Counselor  of 

i  Cabinet  Embassy,  von  Kiihlmann,  who  was  work- 
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reference  is  apparently  to  Herr  von 
Stumm,]  who  played  the  part  of  Herr 
von  Holstein,  was  claiming  the  London 
Embassy  for  himself,  it  was  stated  that 
the  publication  would  imperil  our  inter- 
ests in  the  colonies,  because  the  Portu- 
guese would  show  their  gratitude  by 
giving  us  no  more  concessions.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  excuse  is  illuminated  by 
the  fact  that  the  old  treaty  was  most 
probably  just  as  much  long  known  to 
the  Portuguese  as  our  new  agreements 
must  have  been,  in  view  of  the  intimacy 
of  relations  between  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land; it  was  illuminated  also  by  the 
fact  that,  in  view  of  the  influence  which 
England  possesses  at  Lisbon,  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  is  completely  power- 
less in  face  of  an  Anglo-German  under- 
standing. 

WRECKING   THE   TREATY 

Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
another  excuse  for  wrecking  the  treaty. 
It  was  said  that  the  publication  of  the 
Windsor  Treaty,  which  was  concluded 
in  the  time  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and 
which  was  merely  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  Charles  IL,  which  had  never  lapsed, 
might  imperil  the  position  of  Herr  von 
Bethmann  HoUweg,  as  being  a  proof  of 
British  hypocrisy  and  perfidy!  On  this 
I  pointed  out  that  the  preamble  to  our 
treaties  said  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
the  Windsor  Treaty  and  other  similar 
treaties — ^namely,  that  we  desired  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereign  rights  of  Portugal  and 
the  integrity  of  its  possessions! 

In  spite  of  repeated  conversations  with 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  which  the  Minister 
made  ever  fresh  proposals  concerning 
publication,  the  [Berlin]  Foreign  Office 
remained  obstinate,  and  finally  agreed 
with  Sir  Edward  Goschen  [British  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin]  that  everything 
should  remain  as  it  was  before.  So  the 
treaty,  which  gave  us  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages, the  result  of  more  than  one 
year's  work,  had  collapsed  because  it 
would  have  been  a  public  success  for  me. 

When  in  the  Spring  of  1914  I  happened, 
at  a  dinner  in  the  embassy,  at  which  Mr. 
Harcourt  [then  Colonial  Secretary]  was 
present,  to  mention  the  matter,  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  said  that  he  was  embar- 


rassed and  did  not  know  how  to  behave. 
He  said  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
was  intolerable,  because  he  [Mr.  Har- 
court] wanted  to  respect  our  rights,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  should  follow  the  old  treaty 
or  the  new.  He  said  that  it  was  there- 
fore extremely  desirable  to  clear  matters 
up,  and  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  an  affair 
which  had  been  hanging  on  for  so  long. 


« 


A    DISASTROUS    MISTAKE'' 


When  I  reported  to  this  effect  I  re- 
ceived a  rude  and  excited  order,  telling 
me  to  refrain  from  any  further  interfer- 
ence in  the  matter. 

I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  go  to  Ber- 
lin in  order  to  offer  his  Majesty  my 
resignation,  and  that  I  still  did  not  lose 
my  belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment between  me  and  the  leading  [Ger- 
man] personages.  That  was  a  disas- 
trous mistake,  which  was  to  be  tragical- 
ly avenged  some  months  later. 

Slight  though  was  the  extent  to  which 
I  then  still  possessed  the  good-will  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor — because  he  feared 
that  I  was  aiming  at  his  office — I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  at  the  end 
of  June,  1914,  in  our  last  conversation- 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  signature  and  publication. 
Nevertheless,  it  required  further  repeat- 
ed suggestions  on  my  part,  which  were 
supported  by  Dr.  Solf,  [German  Colonial 
Secretary,]  in  order  at  last  to  obtain 
official  consent  at  the  end  of  July.  Then 
the  Serbian  crisis  was  already  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe,  and  so  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  had  to  be  postponed. 
The  treaty  is  now  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  war. 

BAGDAD  RAILWAY  TREATY 

[This  portion  is  translated  from  the  Stock- 
holm Polltilien  of  March  2G.] 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  African 
agreement  was  under  discussion,  I  was 
negotiating,  with  the  effective  co-opera- 
tion of  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  the  so-called 
Bagdad  Railway  Treaty.  This  aimed,  in 
fact,  at  the  division  of  Asia  Minor  into 
spheres  of  interest,  although  this  expres- 
sion was  carefully  avoided  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  rights.    Sir  Edward 
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have  in  order  not  to  go  down,  she  had  to 
undertake  preparations  and  expenses 
which  weighed  heavily  on  the  taxpayer. 
A  threat  against  the  British  world  posi- 
tion was  made  in  that  our  policy  allowed 
the  poasihijity  of  warlike  development  to 
appear.  This  possibility  was  obviously 
near  during  the  Morocco  crisis  and  the 
Bosnian  question. 

People  had  become  reconciled  to  our 
fleet  in  its  definite  strength.  Obviously 
it  was  not  welcome  to  the  British  and 
onstituted  one  of  the  motives,  but  neither 
the  only  nor  the  most  important  motive, 
for  England's  joining  hands  with  Russia 
and  Fi-ance.  On  account  of  our  fleet 
alone,  however,  England  would  have 
drawTi  the  sword  as  little  as  on  account 
of  our  trade,  which  it  is  pretended  called 
foi-th  her  jealousy  and  ultimately  brought 

From  the  beginning  I  adopted  the 
standpoint  that  in  spite  of  the  fleet  it 
would  be  possible  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  and  roapprochement  if 
we  did  not  propose  new  votes  of  credit, 
and,  above  all,  if  we  carried  out  an  indis- 
putable peace  policy.  I  also  avoided  all 
of  the  fleet,  and  between  me  and 
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I  maintain  that  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  support  his  intention.  How 
about  the  workmen  employed  for  this 
purpose?  How  about  the  technical  per- 
sonnel? Our  naval  program  was  set- 
tled, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter 
it.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  we  in- 
tend exceeding  it.  But  he  pointed  out 
that  the  means  spent  on  portentous  ar- 
maments could  equally  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  I  maintain  that  such  expen- 
diture would  have  benefited  home  induS' 
tries. 

NO  TRADE  JEALOUSY 

I  also  succeeded,  in  conversation  with 
Sir  William  Tyrrell,  Eir  Edward  Grey's 
private  secretary,  in  keeping  away  that 
subject  without  raising  suspicion,  al- 
though it  came  up  in  Parliament,  and 
preventing  the  Government's  proposal 
from  being  made.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Churchill's  and  the  Government's  favor- 
ite idea  that  by  supporting  his  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  large  ships  we  should 
give  proof  of  our  good-will  and  consid- 
erably strengthen  and  increase  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
get  in  closer  contact  with  us.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  it  was  possible  in  spite  of  our 
fleet  and  without  naval  holidays  to  come 
to  an  understanding. 

In  that  spirit  I  had  carried  out  my 
mission  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
even  succeeded  in  realizing  my  program 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  destroyed 
everything. 

Trade  jealousy,  so  much  talked  about 
among  us,  rests  on  faulty  judgment  of 
circumstances.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ger- 
many's progress  as  a  trading  country 
after  the  war  of  1870  and  during  the 
following  decades  threatened  the  inter- 
ests of  British  trade  circles,  constituting 
a  form  of  monopoly  with  its  industry 
and  export  houses.  But  the  growing  in- 
terchange of  merchandise  with  Germany, 
which  was  first  on  the  list  of  all  Euro- 
pean exporting  countries,  a  fact  I  al- 
ways referred  to  in  my  public  speeches, 
had  allowed  the  desire  to  mature  to  pre- 
serve good  relations  with  England's  best 
client  and  business  friend,  and  had  grad- 
ually suppressed  all  other  thoughts  and 
motives.     The  Englishman,  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  adapts  himself  to  circumstances 
and  does  not  tilt  against  windmills.  In 
commercial  circles  I  found  the  greatest 
good-will  and  desire  to  further  our  com- 
mon economic  interests. 

AMIABLY    RECEIVED 

In  other  circles  I  had  a  most  amiable 
reception,  and  enjoyed  the  cordial  good- 
will  of  the  Court,  society,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  one  there  interested  him- 
self in  the  Russian,  Italian,  Austrian,  or 
even  the  French  representative,  in  spite 
of  the  imposing  personality  and  political 
success  of  the  last  named.  Only  the  Ger- 
man and  American  Ambassadors  at- 
tracted public  attention. 

In  order  to  get  in  touch  with  the  most 
important  business  circles  I  accepted  in- 
vitations from  the  United  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  London  and  Bradford 
Chambers,  and  those  of  the  great  cities 
of  Newcastle  and  Liverpool.  I  bad  a 
hearty  reception  everywhere.  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  had  also  invited  me,  and  I 
promised  them  visits.  People  who  did 
not  understand  English  conditions  and 
did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  public 
dinners,  and  others  who  disliked  my  suc- 
cess, reproached  me  with  having  done 
harm  by  my  speeches.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, believe  that  my  public  appearances 
and  my  discussion  of  common  economic 
interests  contributed  considerably  toward 
the  improvement  of  conditions,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  and  impolite  to  refuse  invita- 
tions. 

In  other  circles  I  had  a  most  amiable 
reception  and  enjoyed  the  cordial  good- 
will of  the  Court,  society,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN 

The  King,  very  amiable  and  well  mean- 
ing and  possessed  of  sound  understand- 
ing and  common  sense,  was  invariably 
well  disposed  toward  me  and  desired  hon- 
estly to  facilitate  my  mission.  In  spite 
of  the  small  amount  of  power  which  the 
British  Constitution  gives  the  Crown,  the 
King  can,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
greatly  influence  the  tone  both  of  so- 
ciety and  the  Government.  The  Crowa 
is  the  Sl^th  ol  ^^^iSi^pj  ^t^tdl  ^«^ks^cl  ^Os^^ 
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ment,  he  began  immediately  to  occupy 
himself  with  foreign  affairs.  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Rosebery,  he 
became  in  1906  Secretary  of  State  under 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
filled  the  post  for  ten  years. 

Sprung  from  an  old  North  of  England 
family  of  landowners,  from  whom  the 
statesman,  Earl  Grey,  is  also  descended, 
he  joined  the  left  wing  of  his  party  and 
sympathized  with  the  Socialists  and 
pacifists.  He  can  be  called  a  Socialist 
in  the  ideal  sense,  for  he  applied  his 
theories  even  in  private  life,  which  is 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  and 
unpretentiousness,  although  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  means.  All  dis- 
play is  foreign  to  him.  He  had  a  small 
residence  in  London  and  never  gave  din- 
ners, except  officially,  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  King's  birthday. 

SIMPLE  MODE  OF  LIFE 

If,  exceptionally,  he  asked  a  few 
guests  to  his  house,  it  was  to  a  simple 
dinner  or  luncheon  in  a  small  circle  with 
parlor  maids  for  service.  The  week-ends 
he  spent  regularly  in  the  country,  like 
his  colleagues,  but  not  at  large  country 
house  parties.  He  lives  mostly  in  his 
cottage  in  the  New  Forest,  taking  long 
walks,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  nature 
and  ornithology.  Or  he  journeyed  to 
his  property  in  the  north  and  tamed 
squirrels.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  noted 
cricket  and  tennis  player.  His  chief 
sport  is  now  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in 
the  Scotch  lakes  with  Lord  Glenconner, 
Mr.  Asquith's  brother-in-law.  Once, 
when  spending  his  week-ends  with  Lord 
Glenconner,  he  came  thirty  miles  on  a 
bicycle  and  returned  in  the  same  way. 
His  simple,  upright  manner  insured  him 
the  esteem  even  of  his  opponents,  who 
were  more  easily  to  be  found  in  home 
than  in  foreign  political  circles. 

Lies  and  intrigue  were  foreign  to  his 
nature.  His  wife,  whom  he  loved  and 
from  whom  he  was  never  separated,  died 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  to  the  car- 
riage driven  by  him.  As  is  known,  one 
brother  was  killed  by  a  lion. 

Wordsworth  was  his  favorite  poet,  and 
he  could  quote  him  by  the  hour.     His 


British  calm  did  not  lack  a  sense  of 
humor.  When  breakfasting  with  us  and 
the  children  and  he  heard  their  German 
conversation,  he  would  say,  "  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  way  they  talk  Ger- 
man,'' and  laughed  at  his  joke.  This  is 
the  man  who  was  called  "the  Liar 
Grey  "  and  the  "  originator  of  the  world 


war. 


t9 


ASQUITH  AND  HIS  FAMILY 


Asquith  is  a  man  of  quite  different 
mold.  A  jovial,  sociable  fellow,  a  friend 
of  the  ladies,  especially  young  and  beau- 
tiful ones,  he  loves  cheery  surroundings 
and  a  good  cook,  and  is  supported  by  a 
cheery  young  wife.  He  was  formerly  a 
well-known  lawyer,  with  a  large  income 
and  many  years'  Parliamentary  experi- 
ence. Later  he  was  known  as  a  Minister 
under  Gladstone,  a  pacifist  like  his  friend 
Grey,  and  friendly  to  an  understanding 
with  Germany.  He  treated  all  questions 
with  an  experienced  business  man's  calm 
and  certainty,  and  enjoyed  good  health 
and  excellent  nerves,  steeled  by  assidu- 
ous golf. 

His  daughters  went  to  a  German 
X)arding  school  and  speak  fluent  Grerman. 
We  quickly  became  good  friends  with 
him  and  his  family,  and  were  guests  at 
his  little  house  on  the  Thames. 

He  only  rarely  occupied  himself  with 
foreign  affairs.  When  important  ques- 
tions cropped  up,  with  him  lay  the  ulti- 
mate decision.  During  the  critical  days 
of  July  Asquith  often  came  to  warn  us, 
and  he  was  ultimately  in  despair  over 
the  tragic  turn  of  events.  On  Aug.  2, 
when  I  saw  Asquith  in  order  to  make  a 
final  attempt,  he  was  completely  broken, 
and,  although  quite  calm,  tears  ran  down 
his  face. 

NICOUSON  AND  TYRRELL 

Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  and  Sir  William 
Tyrrell  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  former  was  not  our 
friend,  but  his  attitude  toward  me  was 
consistently  correct  and  obliging.  Our 
personal  relations  were  of  the  best* 
Neither  did  he  wish  for  war,  but  when 
we  [moved?]  against  France  he  un- 
doubtedly worked  for  immediate  inter- 
vention. He  was  the  confidant  of  my 
French  collea-gvi'^^  ^xA  ^^'e*  ^sl  <5«w^«is^ 
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peace.  Then  I  called  on  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann,  who  represented  von  Jagow,  and 
learned  from  him  that  Russia  was  about 
to  mobilize  900,000  new  troops.  From 
his  manner  of  speaking  he  was  evidently- 
annoyed  with  Russia,  who  was  every- 
where in  our  way.  There  was  also  the 
question  of  the  difficulties  of  commercial 
politics.  Of  course,  I  was  not  told  that 
General  von  Moltke  was  working  eagerly 
for  war.  But  I  learned  that  Herr  von 
Tschirschky  had  received  a  rebuff  for 
having  reported  that  he  had  advised 
moderation  in  Vienna  toward  Serbia. 

AUSTRIA'S  WAR  PLOT 

On  my  return  journey  from  Silesia  I 
only  remained  a  few  hours  in  Berlin,  but 
I  heard  there  that  Austria  intended  to 
take  steps  against  Serbia  to  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  situation.  Unfor- 
tunately I  undervalued  the  importance 
of  the  information.  I  thought  nothing 
would  come  of  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  settle  the  matter  if  Russia  threat- 
ened. I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  stop 
in  Berlin,  and  at  once  declare  that  I  could 
not  agree  to  such  a  policy. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  inquiries 
and  appeals  from  Vienna  won  uncon- 
ditional assent  from  all  the  influential 
men  at  a  decisive  consultation  at  Pots- 
dam on  July  5,  with  the  addition  that  it 
would  not  matter  if  war  with  Russia  re- 
sulted. This  is  what  was  stated,  any- 
how, in  the  Austrian  protocal  which 
Count  Mensdorff  received  in  London. 
Shortly  afterward  Herr  von  Jagow  ar- 
rived in  Vienna  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  with  Count  Berchtold. 

Subsequently,  I  received  instructions 
to  work  to  obtain  a  friendly  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  English  press,  if  Austria 
dealt  Serbia  a  deathblow,  and  by  my  in- 
fluence to  prevent  so  far  as  possible 
public  opinion  from  becoming  opposed  to 
Austria.  Remembering  England's  atti- 
tude during  the  annexation  crisis,  when 
public  opinion  sympathized  with  Serbian 
rights  to  Bosnia  and  her  kindly  favoring 
of  national  movements  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Byron  and  that  of  Garibaldi,  one 
thing  and  another  indicated  so  strongly 
the  improbability  of  British  support  of 
the  proposed  punitive  expedition  against 


the  Archduke's  murderers,  that  I  felt 
bound  to  issue  a  serious  warning.  I  also 
sent  a  warning  against  the  whole  project, 

which  I  characterized  as  adventurous  and 

• 

dangerous,  and  advised  moderation  being 
urged  on  the  Austrians,  as  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  localization  of  the  conflict. 

JAGOW'S  MISTAKEN  BLUFF 

Herr  von  Jagow  answered  that  Russia 
was  not  ready,  that  there  would  be  some 
fuss,  but  that  the  more  firmly  we  held 
to  Austria  the  sooner  would  Russia  give 
way.  Austria,  he  said,  had  already  ac- 
cused us  of  flabbiness,  (flaumacherei,) 
and  so  we  must  not  get  into  a  mess. 
Opinion  in  Russia,  he  added,  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  pro-German,  so  we 
must  just  take  the  risks.  In  view  of  this 
attitude,  which,  as  I  subsequently  found 
out,  was  the  result  of  Count  Pourtal^s's 
reports  that  Russia  would  in  no  circum- 
stances move,  and  caused  us  to  urge 
Count  Berchtold  to  the  greatest  x>ossible 
energy,  I  hoped  for  salvation  in  English 
intervention,  as  I  knew  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  influence  with  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  direction  of  peace  could  prevail.  I 
availed  myself,  therefore,  of  my  good 
relations  with  the  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister to  beg  him  confidentially  to  advise 
moderation  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  case 
Austria,  as  appeared  probable,  should  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  the  Serbians. 

In  the  beginning  the  attitude  of  the 
English  press  toward  the  Austrians  was 
quiet  and  friendly,  as  the  murder  was 
condemned.  Little  by  little,  however, 
voices  increased  in  number  insisting 
that,  however  necessary  the  punishment 
of  a  crime  might  be,  no  elaboration  of 
it  for  a  political  purpose  could  be  justi- 
fied. Austria  was  urgently  called  upon 
to  act  with  moderation.  The  whole  world 
outside  Berlin  and  Vienna  understood 
that  it  meant  war,  and  world  war.  The 
British  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  as- 
sembled for  review,  was  not  demobilized. 

GERMANY   FORCES   WAR 

The  Serbian  answer  corresponded  with 
British  efforts,  for  actually  M.  Pashitch 
had  accepted  all  but  two  points,  about 
which  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate.  Had 
England  and  Russia  wanted  war  ixv  <«5is2t 
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fcde  would  which,  after  all,  did  not  direetiy  c 

kpeakable  us    was   unintelligible.    The   urjifent   ap- 

fcnswerecl.  peals    and    definite    declarations    of    M. 

3  the  Ser-  Sazonoff,    [Russian    Foreign    Minister,] 

fi  out  the  later  on  the  positively  humble  telegrams 

Irade  Gov-  of  the  Czar,  the  repeated  proposals  of 

f  proposal  Sir  Edward,  the  warnings  of  San  Giult- 
ano    [Italian    Foreign   Minister]    and    of 

koints   ac-  Bollati,  [Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,] 
my  urpent  advice — it  was  all  of  no  use, 

Inbon,  the  for  Berlin  went  on  insisting  that  Serbia 

I  to  meet,  must  be  massacred. 

)  find  an  The  more  I  pressed,  the  less  willing 

linder  dis-  they  were  to  alter  their  course,  if  only 

Iconcemed  because  I  was  not  to  have  the  success 

Bstrian  of-  of  saving  peace  in  the  company  of  Sir 

Ide.  With  Edward  Grey. 

f""™  "^P  "^  So  Grey  on  July  29  resolved  upon  his 

simple  well-known  warning.  I  replied  that  I  had 

I  proposal  always  reported  that  we  should  have  to 

pente  and  reckon  upon  English  hostility  if  it  came 

with  Eng-  to  -war  with  France.  The  Minister  said  to 

cibly,  as  me  i-epeatedlyr    "If  war  breaks  out  it 

r  gates,  will    be    the    greatest    catastrophe    the 

world  has  ever  seen." 

Id,  wound- 

Twould  me  GRE^'  STILL  SOUGHT  PEACE 

(n  matter.  After  that  events  moved  rapidly.  When 
Count  Bpffhtokl,  who  hitherto  had  play- 
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should  face  one  another  armed,  without 
attacking  one  another. 

Thus  there  was  no  proposal  whatever, 
but  a  question  without  any  obligation, 
because  our  conversation,  as  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  was  to  take  place  soon 
afterward.  In  ^Jerlin,  however — without 
waiting  for  the  conversation — this  news 
was  used  as  tae  foundation  for  a  far- 
reaching  act.  Then  came  Poincare's  let- 
ter, Bonar  Law's  letter,  and  the  telegram 
from  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  hes- 
itating members  of  the  Cabinet  were  con- 
verted, with  the  exception  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  resigned. 

PEACE  HOPES  DESTROYED 

Up  to  the  last  moment  I  had  hoped 
for  a  waiting  attitude  on  the  part  of 
England.  My  French  colleague  also  felt 
himself  by  no  means  secure,  as  I  learned 
from  a  private  source.  As  late  as  Aug. 
1  the  King  replied  evasively  to  the 
French  President.  But  in  the  telegram 
from  Berlin,  which  announced  the  threat- 
ening danger  of  war,  England  was  al- 
ready mentioned  as  an  opponent.  In 
Berlin,  therefore,  one  already  reckoned 
upon  war  with  England. 

Before  my  departure  Sir  Edward  Grey 
received  me  on  Aug.  5  at  his  house.  I 
had  gone  there  at  his  desire.  He  was 
deeply  moved.  He  said  to  me  that  he 
would  always  be  ready  to  mediate,  and, 
"  We  don't  want  to  crush  Germany." 
Unfortunately,  this  confidential  conver- 
sation was  published.  Thereby  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg  destroyed  the  last 
possibility  of  reaching  peace  via  England. 

Our  departure  was  thoroughly  digni- 
fied and  calm.  Before  we  left,  the  King 
had  sent  his  equerry.  Sir  E.  Ponsonby, 
to  me,  to  express  his  regret  at  my  de- 
parture and  that  he  could  not  see  me 
personally.  Princess  Louise  wrote  to  me 
that  the  whole  family  lamented  our  go- 
ing. Mrs.  Asquith  and  other  friends 
came  to  the  embassy  to  say  good-bye. 

A  special  train  took  us  to  Harwich, 
where  a  guard  of  honor  was  drawn  up 
for  me.  I  was  treated  like  a  departing 
sovereign.  Thus  ended  my  London  mis- 
sion. It  was  wrecked,  not  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  British,  but  by  the  perfidy  of  our 
policy. 


At  the  railway  station  in  London 
Count  Mensdorff  [Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor] appeared  with  his  staff.  He  was 
cheerful,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  perhaps  he  would  remain  in  London. 
But  to  the  English  he  said  that  it  was 
not  Austria,  but  we,  who  had  wanted 
the  war. 

A  BITTER  RETROSPECT 

When  now,  after  two  years,  I  realize 
everything  in  retrospect,  I  say  to  myself 
that  I  realized  too  late  that  there  was  no 
place  for  me  in  a  system  which  for  years 
has  lived  only  on  tradition  and  routine, 
and  which  tolerates  only  representatives 
who  report  what  one  wants  to  read.  Ab- 
sence of  prejudice  and  an  independent 
judgment  are  combated,  want  of  ability 
and  of  character  are  extolled  and  es- 
teemed, but  successes  arouse  hostility  and 
uneasiness. 

I  had  abandoned  opposition  to  our  mad 
Triple  Alliance  policy,  because  I  saw 
that  it  was  useless  and  that  my  warnings 
were  represented  as  Austrophobia  and  an 
idee  fixe.  In  a  policy  which  is  not  mere 
gymnastics,  or  playing  with  documents, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
firm,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  likes  and 
dislikes ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  interest 
of  the  community;  but  a  policy  which  is 
based  merely  upon  Austrians,  Magyars, 
and  Turks  must  end  in  hostility  to  Rus- 
sia, and  ultimately  lead  to  a  catastrophe. 

In  spite  of  former  aberrations,  every- 
thing was  still  possible  in  July,  1914. 
Agreement  with  England  had  been 
reached.  We  should  have  had  to  send 
to  Petersburg  a  representative  who,  at 
any  rate,  reached  the  average  standard 
of  political  ability,  and  we  should  have 
had  to  give  Russia  the  certainty  that 
we  desired  neither  to  dominate  the 
Starits  nor  to  throttle  the  Serbs.  M.  Sa- 
zonoff  was  saying  to  us:  "  Lachez  TAu- 
triche  et  nous  lacherons  les  Fran^ais," 
and  M.  Cambon  [French  Ambassador  in 
Berlin]  said  to  Herr  von  Jagow:  "  Vous 
n'avez  [pas]  besoin  de  suivre  TAutriche 
partout." 

We  needed  neither  alliances  nor  wars, 
but  merely  treaties  which  would  protect 
us  and  others,  and  which  would  guarantee 
us  an  economic  development  for  which. 
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owing  to  its  poverty  and  gaps,  constitutes 
a  grave  self-accusation : 

1.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to 
attack  Serbia,  although  no  German  inter- 
est was  involved,  and  the  danger  of  a 
world  war  must  have  been  known  to  us 
— whether  we  knew  the  t=xt  of  the  ulti- 
matum is  a  question  of  lamplete  indif- 
ference. 

2.  In  the  days  between  July  23  and 
July  30,  1914,  when  M.  Sazonoff  em- 
phatically declared  that  Russia  could  not 
tolerate  an  attack  upon  Serbia,  we  re- 
jected the  British  proposals  of  mediation, 
although  Serbia,  under  Russian  and  Brit- 
ish pressure,  had  accepted  almost  the 
whole  ultimatum,  and  although  an  agree- 
ment about  the  two  points  in  question 
could  easily  have  been  reached,  and 
Count  Berchtold  was  even  ready  to  sat- 
isfy himself  with  the  Serbian  reply. 

3.  On  July  80,  when  Count  Berchtold 
wanted  to  give  way,  we,  without  Austria 
having  been  attacked,  replied  to  Russia's 
mere  mobilization  by  sending  an  ulti- 
matum to  Petersburg,  and  on  July  31  we 
declared  war  on  the  Russians,  although 
the  Czar  had  pledged  his  word  that  as 
lon^  as  negotiations  continued  not  a  man 
should   march — so   that   we  deliberately 
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the  civilian  gentleman;  that  the  love  of 
dueling,  which  inspires  our  youth  at  the 
universities,  lives  on  in  those  who  guide 
the  fortunes  of  the  people?  Had  not 
the  events  at  Zabem  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  on  that  case  shown  for- 
eign countries  how  civil  rights  and  free- 
doms are  valued  among  us,  when  ques- 
tions of  military  power  are  on  the  other 
side? 

Cramb,  a  historian  who  has  since  died, 
an  admirer  of  Germany,  put  the  German 
point  of  view  into  the  words  of 
Euphorion: 

Traumt  Ihr  den  Friedenstag? 
Traume,  wer  traumcn  mag ! 
Krieg  ist  das  T^osungswort ! 
Sieg,  und  so  klingt  es  fort. 

Militarism,  really  a  school  for  the  na- 
tion and  an  instrument  of  policy,  makes 
policy  into  the  instrument  of  military 
power,  if  the  patriarchal  absolutfsm  of  a 
soldier-kingdom  renders  possible  an  at- 
titude which  would  not  be  permitted  by 
a  democracy  which  had  disengaged  itself 
from  military- junker  influences. 

That  is  what  our  enemies  think,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  bound  to  think, 
when  they  see  that,  in  spite  of  capitalis- 
tic industrialization,  and  in  spite  of  so- 
cialistic organization,  the  living,  as  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche  says,  are  still  governed 
by  the  dead.  The  principal  war  aim  of 
our  enemies,  the  democratization  of  Ger- 
many, will  be  achieved. 

JEOPARDIZING  THE  FUTURE 

Today,  after  two  years  of  the  war, 
there  can  be  no  further  doubt  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  an  unconditional  victory 
over  Russians,  English,  French,  Italians, 
Rumanians,  and  Americans,  and  that  we 
cannot  reckon  upon  the  overthrow  of  our 
enemies.  But  we  can  reach  a  compro- 
mised peace  only  upon  the  basis  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupied  territories,  the 
possession  of  which  in  any  case  signifies 
for  us  a  burden  and  weakness  and  the 
peril  of  new  wars.  Consequently,  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  hinders  a 
change  of  course  on  the  part  of  those 
enemy  groups  which  might  perhaps  still 
be  won  over  to  the  idea  of  compromise — 
the  British  Radicals  and  the  Russian 
Reactionaries.  Even  from  this  point  of 
view  our  Polish  project  is  just  as  objec- 


tionable as  any  interference  with  Belgian 
rights,  or  the  execution  of  British  citi- 
zens— to  say  nothing  of  the  mad  sub- 
marine war  scheme. 

Our  future  lies  upon  the  water.  True, 
but  it  therefore  does  not  lie  in  Poland 
and  Belgium,  in  France  and  Serbia.  That 
is  a  reversion  to  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, to  the  aberrations  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  and  Hapsburgs.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Plantagenets,  not  the  policy  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  Nelson  and  Rhodes. 

Triple  Alliance  policy  is  a  relapse  into 
the  past,  a  revolt  from  the  future,  from 
imperialism,  from  world  policy.  Central 
Europe  is  mediaevalism ;  Berlin-Bagdad 
is  a  cul  de  sac,  and  not  a  road  into  the 
open,  to  unlimited  possibilities,  and  to  the 
world  mission  of  the  German  people. 

I  am  no  enemy  of  Austria,  or  Hungary, 
or  Italy,  or  Serbia,  or  any  other  State;  I 
am  only  an  enemy  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
policy,  which  was  bound  to  divert  us  from 
our  aims,  and  to  bring  us  on  to  the  slop- 
ing plane  of  Continental  policy.  It  was 
not  German  policy,  but  Austrian  dynas- 
tic policy.  The  Austrians  had  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  regard  the  alliance 
as  a  shield,  under  whose  protection  they 
could  make  excursions  at  pleasure  into 
the  East. 

RUINOUS    RESULTS 

And  what  result  have  we  to  expect 
from  the  struggle  of  peoples?  The 
United  States  of  Africa  will  be  British, 
like  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Australia,  and  of  Oceania,  and  the  Latin 
States  of  Europe,  as  I  said  years  ago, 
will  fall  into  the  same  relationship  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  Latin  sisters 
of  America  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  dominated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
France,  exhausted  by  the  war,  will  link 
herself  still  more  closely  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  long  run,  Spain  also  will  not 
resist. 

In  Asia,  the  Russian  and  Japanese  will 
expand  their  borders  and  their  customs, 
and  the  south  will  remain  to  the  British. 

The  world  will  belong  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Russian,  and  the  Japanese, 
and  the  German  will  remain  alone  with 
Austria  and  Hungary.  His  sphere  of 
power  will  be  that  of  thought  and  of 
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lute  certainty,  he  replied  that  it  cer- 
tainly looked  like  that.  But  perhaps 
France  and  Russia  would  reconsider  the 
matter.  In  any  case,  the  Serbs  deserved 
a  lesson  which  they  would  remember. 
This  was  the  first  intimation  that  I  had 
received  about  the  Kaiser's  discussions 
with  our  allies.  I  knew  Dr.  Helfferich's 
particularly  intimate  relations  with 
the  personages  who  were  sure  to  be  ini- 
tiated, and  I  knew  that  his  communica- 
tion was  trustworthy. 

KAISER    FOR    WAR 

"  After  my  return  from  Berlin  I  in- 
formed Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  and  Hal- 
bach,  one  of  whose  Directors  I  then  was 
at  Essen.  Dr.  Helfl?erich  had  given  me 
permission  and  at  that  time  the  intention 
was  to  make  him  a  Director  of  Krupps. 
Herr  von  Bohlen  seemed  disturbed  that 
Dr.  Helfferich  was  in  possession  of  such 
information,  and  he  made  a  remark  to 
the  eflfect  that  the  Government  people 
can  never  keep  their  mouths  shut.  He 
then  told  me  the  following.  He  said 
that  he  had  himself  been  with  the  Kaiser 
in  the  last  few  days.  The  Kaiser  had 
spoken  to  him  also  of  his  conversation 
with  the  Austrians,  and  of  its  result; 
but  he  had  described  the  matter  as  so  se- 
cret that  he  [Krupp]  would  not  even 
have  dared  to  inform  his  own  Directors. 
As,  however,  I  already  knew,  he  could 
tell  me  that  Helflferich's  statements  were 
accurate.  Indeed,  Helflferich  seemed  to 
know  more  details  than  he  did.  He  said 
that  the  situation  was  really  very  seri- 
ous. The  Kaiser  had  told  him  that  he 
would  declare  war  immediately  if  Rus- 
sia mobilized,  and  that  this  time  people 
would  see  that  he  did  not  turn  about. 
The  Kaiser's  repeated  insistence  that 
this  time  nobody  would  be  able  to  accuse 
him  of  indecision  had,  he  said,  been  al- 
most comic  in  its  eflfect. 

GERMAN    DUPUCITY 

"  On  the  very  day  indicated  to  me  by 
Helfferich  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  appeared.  At  this  time  I  was 
again  in  Berlin,  and  I  told  Helfferich 
that  I  regarded  the  tone  and  contents 
of  the  ultimatum  as  simply  monstrous. 
Dr.   Helfferich,  however,   said  that  the 


note  only  had  that  ring  in  the  German 
translation.  He  had  seen  the  ultimatum 
in  French,  and  in  French  it  really  could 
not  be  regarded  as  overdone.  On  this 
occasion  Helfferich  also  said  to  me  that 
the  Kaiser  had  gone  on  his  northern 
cruise  only  as  a  *  blind  ';  he  had  not  ar- 
ranged the  cniise  on  the  usual  extensive 
scale,  but  was  remaining  close  at  hand 
and  keeping  in  constant  touch.  Now  one 
must  simply  wait  and  see  what  would 
happen.  The  Austrians,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  expect  the  ultimatum  to  be  ac- 
cepted, were  really  acting  rapidly  before 
the  other  powers  could  find  time  to 
interfere.  The  Deutsche  Bank  had 
already  made  its  arrangements,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  For 
example,  it  was  no  longer  paying  out  the 
gold  which  came  in.  That  could  easily  be 
done  without  attracting  notice,  and  the 
amount  day  by  day  reached  considerable 
sums. 

"Immediately  after  the  Vienna  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  the  German  Govern- 
ment issued  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  Austria- Hungary  had  acted  all  alone, 
without  Germany's  previous  knowledge. 
When  one  attempted  to  reconcile  these 
declarations  with  the  events  mentioned 
above,  the  only  possible  explanation  was 
that  the  Kaiser  had  tied  himself  down 
without  inviting  the  co-operation  of  hiiS 
Government,  and  that,  in  the  conversa- 
tions with  the  Austrians,  the  Germans 
took  care  not  to  agree  upon  the  text  of 
the  ultimatum.  For  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  contents  of  the  ultimatum  were 
pretty  accurately  known  in  Germany. 

"Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen,  with  whom 
I  spoke  about  these  German  declarations 
— which,  at  any  rate  in  their  effect,  were 
lies — was  also  by  no  means  edified.  For, 
as  he  said,  Germany  ought  not,  in  such  a 
tremendous  affair,  to  have  given  a  blank 
check  to  a  State  like  Austria;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  leading  statesmen  to  de- 
mand, both  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  our  al- 
lies, that  the  Austrian  claims  and  the  ul- 
timatum to  Serbia  should  be  discussed  in 
minute  detail  and  definitely  decided  upon, 
and  also  that  we  should  decide  upon  the 
precise  program  of  our  further  proceed- 
ings. He  said  that,  whatever  point  of 
view  one  took,  we  ought  not  to  give  our- 
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deceived  and  tortured  German  people,  I 
turn  away  definitely  from  the  present 
representatives  of  the  German  regime. 
And  I  have  only  one  wish — that  all  inde- 
pendent men  may  do  the  same  and  that 
many  Germans  may  understand  and  act. 


"In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  at  present  to  make  any 
manifestation  before  German  public 
opinion,  I  have  thought  it  to  be  my  abso- 
lute duty  to  inform  your  Excellency  of 
my  point  of  view." 


Reichstag  Debate  on  Lichnowsky 


THE  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag 
dealt  with  Prince  Lichnowsky's 
memorandum  on  March  16.  Herr 
von  Payer,  Vice  Chancellor,  stated  that 
Prince  Lichnowsky  himself  on  March  15 
made  a  statement  to  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, in  which  he  said: 

"  Your  Excellency  knows  that  the 
purely  private  notes  which  I  wrote  down 
in  the  Summer  of  1916  found  their  way 
into  wider  circles  by  an  unprecedented 
breach  of  confidence.  It  was  mainly  a 
question  of  subjective  considerations 
about  our  entire  foreign  policy  since  the 
Berlin  Congress.  I  perceived  in  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  of  repelling  (in 
der  seitherigen  Abkehr)  Russia  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  policy  of  alliances 
to  Oriental  questions  the  real  roots  of 
the  world  war.  I  then  submitted  our 
Morocco  naval  policy  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion. My  London  mission  could  at  the 
same  time  not  remain  out  of  considera- 
tion, especially  as  I  felt  the  need  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  and  with  a  view  to 
my  own  justification  of  noting  the  de- 
tails of  my  experiences  and  impressions 
there  before  they  vanished  from  my 
memory.  These  notes  were  intended  in 
a  certain  degree  only  for  family  archives, 
and  I  wrote  them  down  without  documen- 
tary material  or  notes  from  the  period  of 
my  official  activity.  I  considered  I  might 
show  them,  on  the  assurance  of  absolute 
secrecy,  to  a  very  few  political  friends  in 
whose  judgment  as  well  as  trustworthi- 
ness I  had  equal  confidence." 

UCHNOWSKY  RESIGNS  RANK 

Prince  Lichnowsky  then  described  in 
his  letter  how  the  memorandum,  owing 
to  an  indiscretion,  got  into  circulation, 
and  finally  expressed  lively  regret  at 
such  an  extremely  vexatious  incident. 


Herr  von  Payer  said  that  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky had  meanwhile  tendered  his  res- 
ignation of  his  present  rank,  which  had 
been  accepted,  and  as  he  had  doubtless 
no  bad  intention,  but  had  simply  been 
guilty  of  imprudence,  no  further  steps 
would  be  taken  against  him.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  proceeded: 

''  Some  assertions  in  his  documents 
must,  however,  be  contradicted,  especial- 
ly his  assertions  about  political  events 
in  the  last  months  preceding  the  war. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  was  not  of  his  own 
knowledge  acquainted  with  these  events, 
but  he  apparently  received  from  a  third, 
and  wrongly  informed  quarter,  inaccurate 
information.  The  key  to  the  mistakes 
and  false  conclusions  may  also  be  the 
Prince's  overestimation  of  his  own  serv- 
ices, which  are  accompanied  by  hatred 
against  those  who  do  not  recognize  his 
achievements  as  he  expected.  The  entire 
memorandum  is  penetrated  by  a  striking 
veneration  for  foreign  diplomats,  es- 
pecially the  British,  who  are  described 
in  a  truly  affectionate  manner,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  an  equally  striking 
irritation  against  almost  all  German 
statesmen.  The  result  was  that  the 
Prince  frequently  regarded  Germany's 
most  zealous  enemy  as  her  best  friend 
because  they  were  personally  on  good 
terms  with  him. 

"  The  fact  that,  as  he  admits,  he  at- 
tached at  first  no  great  importance  to  the 
assassination  of  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  and  was  displeased  that  the  situa- 
tion was  judged  otherwise  in  Berlin, 
makes  it  plain  that  the  Prince  had  no 
clear  judgment  for  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed and  their  import." 

The  Vice  Chancellor  then  characterized 
as  false  all  Prince  Lichnowsky's  asser- 
tions about  General  von  Moltke's  urging 
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in  July,  1914,  lacked  a  desire  for  peace. 
Both  these  gentlemen  had  stated  in  writ- 
ing that  Dr.  Miihlon  had  suffered  from 
nerves,  and  he  (HeiT  von  Payer)  also 
took  the  view  that  his  statements  were 
those  of  a  man  of  diseased  mind. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Herr 
Scheidcmann  said  that  the  Socialist 
Party  regarded  imperialism  as  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  war.  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  memorandum,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  pot  the  blame  for  the  war  on 
Germany,  could,  in  his  opinion,  only  make 
an  impression  on  so-called  out-and-out 
pacifists. 

Herr  Moller-Meinirgen  said  that,  not- 
withstanding what  Dr.  Miihlon  and 
Prince  Lichnowsky  had  said,  he  was  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  German  people,  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and,  above  all,  the 
German  Emperor,  always  desired  peace. 

Herr  Stresemann  expressed  a  deaire 
to  see  the  last  White  Book  supplemented. 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  memorandum  could 
not  be  taken  seriously. 

Herr  von  Payer,  intervening,  said  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  crinunal  or 
iplinary     action      might     be     taken 
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zealously  to  his  task.  His  views,  it  was 
true,  had  frequently  not  agreed  with 
those  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  That 
was  especially  the  case  regarding  his 
fiptrong  optimism  in  reference  to  German- 
English  relations.  When  his  hopes  aim- 
ing at  a  German-English  understanding 
were  destroyed  by  the  war,  the  Prince 
returned  to  Germany  greatly  excited,  and 
even  then  did  not  restrain  his  criticism  of 
Germany's  policy. 

Herr  von  Stumm  continued: 

"  His  excitement  increased  owing  to 
attacks  against  him  in  the  German  press. 
All  these  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  gauging  the 
value  of  his  memorandum.  It  was  un- 
justifiable to  draw  conclusions  from  it 
regarding  the  Ambassador's  activity  in 
London  and  blame  the  Government  for 
it.  Regarding  the  German  White  Book, 
the  Under  Secretary  admitted  that  it  was 
not  very  voluminous,  but  it  had  to  be 
compiled  quickly,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
Reichstag  at  the  opening  a  clear  picture 
of  the  question  of  guilt.  The  Blue  Books 
of  other  States,  it  was  true,  were  much 
more  voluminous.  The  German  White 
Book,  however,  differed  from  them  in  so 
far  to  its  advantage  as  it  contained  no 
falsification.  A  new  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man White  Book  is  in  preparation." 

Dr.  Payer  then  discussed  the  revela- 
tions of  Dr.  Miihlon,  at  present  in  Swit- 
zerland. Dr.  Miihlon,  an  ex-Director  of 
Krupps,  had  made  a  statement  according 
to  which. he  had  a  conference  with  two 
exalted  personages  in  the  latter  half  of 


July,  1914,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  German 
Government  to  maintain  peace.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  alleged  that  Dr.  Miihlon 
was  suffering  from  neurasthenia  at  the 
time,  and  that  no  importance  could  be 
attached  to  his  revelations,  since  the  two 
gentlemen  referred  to  had  denied  making 
the  statements  attributed  to  them. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  disap- 
proval of  Prince  Lichnowsky's  attitude 
was  expressed,  but  some  speakers  urged 
the  need  for  the  reorganization  of  Ger- 
many's diplomatic  service. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  debate 
published  by  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal, 
Her  von  Payer  himself  acknowledged  that 
prior  to  the  war  German  diplomacy  had 
made  some  bad  blunders,  and  that  reform 
was  urgently  needed.  Herr  Miiller  (Pro- 
gressive) sharply  criticised  Herr  von 
Flotow,  who  was  German  Ambassador  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
charged  him  with  having  declared  to  the 
Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  then  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  that  there  existed  for 
Italy  no  casus  foederis.  Prince  Biilow 
also  came  in  for  severe  criticism. 

A  bill  indicting  Prince  Lichnowsky  for 
treason  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Reichstag  and  is  still  pending  at  this 
writing.  A  dispatch  from  Geneva  on 
April  21  stated  that  he  was  virtually 
a  prisoner  in  his  chateau  in  Silesia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Diisseldorfer  Tageblatt  the 
Prince  was  under  police  surveillance  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  of  a  plan  for  his 
escape  to  Switzerland. 


Comments  of  German  Publicists 


IMMEDIATELY  following  the  sending 
out  by  the  semi-official  Wolff  Tele- 
graph Bureau  on  March  19  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  discussion  in  the  Main  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  on  March  16  of 
the  Lichnowsky  memorandum,  together 
with  excerpts  from  that  document, 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  began  emptying  vials 
of  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the  for- 
mer Ambassador  in  Xondon.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Socialist  and  a  few  Lib- 


eral nwspapers,  the  press  was  prac- 
tically a  unit  in  condemning  the  Prince 
for  his  "  treasonable  and  indiscreet  acts  " 
and  in  asserting  that,  although  his  "  reve- 
lations "  might  be  welcomed  with  shouts 
of  joy  in  the  allied  countries,  they  would 
have  no  serious  effect  upon  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  German  Nation. 

In  trying  to  explain  what  prompted 
Prince  Lichnowsky  to  write  his  mem- 
orandum for  "  the  family  archives," 
nearly  all  the  German  editors  lay  g:reat 
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to  our  enemies'  advantage.  In  time  of 
war  this  is  treason.  The  excuse  that 
the  fourteen  copies  that  he  had  prepared 
were  only  written  for  his  friends  is  ridic- 
ulous. Theodore  Wolff  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  is  known  to  be  one  of  Lichnow- 
sky's  most  intimate  friends.  Who  knows 
who  the  others  may  be!  If  a  Social  Dem- 
ocrat or  an  anrachist  writes  an  inciting 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
and  doesn't  distribute  it  himself,  but  has 
his  friends  do  it,  is  he  then  exempt  from 
punishment?  If  a  person  commits  high 
treason  and  does  not  circulate  the  docu- 
ment himself,  but  lets  others  do  it,  or  at 
least  does  not  take  precautions  to  see 
that  it  is  not  distributed,  does  he  go 
free?  The  German  people  will  hardly 
understand  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Justice  as  just  rendered 
in  favor  of  Lichnowsky.  Even  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords  Prince  Lichnowsky  sat  beside  his 
friend  Demberg.  Will  he  appear  in  the 
House  of  Lords  again?" 

GERMANIA  WAXED  SARCASTIC 

Germania,  speaking  for  the  so- 
called  moderate  section  of  the  Centre 
Party,  called  the  Lichnowsky  case  "  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  political  events 
that  we  have  experienced  in  the  course 
of  the  war,"  and  hoped  that  the  courts 
would  still  have  a  chance  to  decide  as  to 
the  Prince's  guilt.  The  newspaper  com- 
ment was  in  general  spiced  with  much 
sarcastic  comparison  of  the  Lichnowsky 
case  with  the  cases  of  Dr.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Deputy  Wilhelm  Dittmann, 
and  many  remarks  were  passed  regard- 
ing the  difference  between  the  treatment 
accorded  to  a  member  of  the  Prussian  no- 
bility and  that  suffered  by  commoners 
and  representatives  of  the  German  work- 
ing class.  The  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger, 
in  ending  its  comment  as  to  the  paeans 
of  joy  with  which  the  enemy  press  would 
be  sure  to  welcome  the  publication  of  the 
Lichnowsky  indictment,  added  the  fol- 
lowing item  of  news: 

"  We  learn  on  good  authority,  in  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  Lichnow- 
sky pamphlet,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
February  the  police  succeeded  in  seizing 
2,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  which  the 


Neues  Vaterland  Society  had  had  sent 
to  it  from  South  Germany  through  its 
business  manager,  Else  Bruck.  She,  to- 
gether with  Henke,  a  bookseller,  was 
placed  under  charges,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  court-martial,  presumably  be- 
cause the  court  was  not  able  to  foresee 
the  far-reaching  result  of  the  docu- 
ment." 

Under  the  heading  "The  Blind  Ar-  . 
gus "  the  Bremer  Nachrichten  opined 
that  the  man  who  should  have  been  using 
a  thousand  eyes  in  London  in  the  interest 
of  Germany  was  blind,  and  it  referred  to 
the  Lichnowsky  case  as  ''  the  most  gloomy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  German  diplo- 
macy." 

PAN-GCRMANS    CAUSTIC 

Prince  Lichnowsky's  aversion  to  the 
old  Triple  Alliance  drew  much  caustic 
criticism,  especially  from  the  Pan-Ger- 
man press,  and  excerpts  from  the  semi- 
official Vienna  Fremdenblatt  and  other 
Austrian  papers,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  Prince's  charge  that  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy had  always  regarded  Germany  as 
a  shield  under  which  it  could  make  raids 
upon  the  Near  East  and  otherwise  stir 
up  trouble,  were  eagerly  reprinted  in 
Germany. 

The  Berlin  Vorwarts,  speaking  for  the 
pro-Government  Socialists,  said: 

"  The  Ambassador  returned  with  the 
feeling  of  a  man  who  had  seen  his  life 
work  knocked  to  pieces.  No  doubt  he  felt 
at  that  time  not  very  different  from  us 
German  Socialists  who  had  also  worked 
for  reconciliation  with  France  and  Eng- 
land and  now,  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
chained elemental  forces,  had  to  recog- 
nize our  impotence  with  gnashing  of 
teeth.  In  Germany,  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
who  had  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
ag^reement  as  every  toiler  must  believe 
in  his  work,  was  greeted  with  the  scorn 
of  the  Pan-Germans,  who  asserted  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  softsoaped 
by  the  English  and  had  never  recognized 
their  real  intentions.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  And  who  can  deny  that  this  pamphlet 
casts  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  German 
foreign  policy  before  the  war?  They 
can  say  that  everything  that  Lichnowsky 
writes  is  the  result  of  a  diseased  itaa.<©3Ba^ 
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integrity  and  with  many  admirable 
qualities,  including,  besides  a  certain 
rather  cjmical  frankness,  a  thoroughly 
un-Prussian  contempt  for  the  gewgaws 
of  official  life,  he  was  so  saturated  with 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  tradition  that  he  was 
rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  the  un- 
savory part  he  had  played  toward  his 
Paris  chief,  and  had,  therefore,  the  less 
hesitation  in  disclosing  to  me,  when  he 
thought  it  served  his  purpose,  the  exist- 
ence of  equally  peculiar  relations  be- 
tween Count  Wolf-Metternich,  then 
Councilor  of  Embassy  in  London, 
and  the  then  Ambassador,  Count  Hatz- 
feld. 


In  the  face  of  such  a  confession  as 
Prince  Lichnowsky's,  it  would  be  amus- 
ing, were  it  not  so  pitiful,  to  see  the 
same  British  politicians  who  were  so 
egregiously  duped  by  Germany's  "secret" 
diplomacy  before  the  war  still  venting 
their  chagrin  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  on  their  German  "  friends,"  by  whom 
they  were  constantly  fooled,  and  are  ap- 
parently quite  prepared  to  be  fooled  again 
tomorrow,  but  upon  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  whose  timely  appreciation  of  the 
German  menace  they  invariably  derided 
and  whose  endeavors  to  forearm  the 
country  against  it  they  did  their  utmost 
to  defeat. 


Dr.  Liebknecht's  Indictment  of  Germany 


A  COPY  has  been  received  of  an  open 
letter  by  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht, 
the  German  Socialist,  which  proved 
an  important  factor  in  his  impris- 
onment— ^which  still  continues.  It  bears 
date  May  3,  1916,  and  was  addressed  to 
the  Berlin  District  Court-Martial.  The 
German  authorities  suppressed  it,  and 
made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  one  to 
be  found  in  possession  of  it. 

After  stating  his  view  of  the  war  as  a 
struggle  of  the  masses  against  the  classes 
throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Liebknecht 
wrote : 

"  The  German  Government  is  in  its 
very  social  and  political  being  an  instru- 
ment for  the  exploitation  and  suppression 
of  the  laboring  masses.  It  serves  at 
home  and  abroad  the  interests  of  Jun- 
kerdom,  capitalism,  and  militarism.  It  is 
the  reckless  representative  of  world  po- 
litical expansion,  the  strongest  driver  of 
competition  in  armaments,  and  therewith 
one  of  the  weightiest  exponents  in  the 
creation  of  the  causes  for  the  present 
war.  It  plotted  this  war  in  conjunction 
with  the  Austrian  Government,  and  so 
burdened  itself  with  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  its  outbreak.  It  arranged  this 
war  while  misleading  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  even  the  Reichstag. 

"  Compare,  for  instance,  the  keeping 
silent  about  the  ultimatum  to  Belgium, 
the  making  up  of  the  German   White 


Book,  the  alteration  of  the  Czar's  tele- 
gram of  July  29,  1914,  &c.  It  seeks  to 
maintain  the  war  feeling  in  the  nation 
by  the  most  blameworthy  means.  It  car- 
ries on  the  war  by  methods  which,  even 
regarded  from  the  hitherto  customary 
level,  are  monstrous.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, poison  gases,  the  Zeppelins,  which 
are  designed  to  destroy  everj^hing  liv- 
ing, combatant  or  noncombatant,  in  a 
wide  circle  below  them;  the  submarine 
trade  war;  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusita- 
nia;  the  system  of  hostages  and  contribu- 
tions, especially  in  the  beginning,  in 
Belgium;  the  systematic  •  trapping  of 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Irish,  Mohammedan, 
and  other  war  prisoners  in  German 
prison  camps  for  purposes  of  a  traitor- 
ous war  service  and  traitorous  espionage 
in  the  interests  of  the  Central  Powers; 
the  treaty  of  Under  Secretary  Zimmer- 
mann  with  Sir  Roger  Casement  of  De- 
cember, 1914,  as  to  the  formation,  equip- 
ment, and  training  of  British  soldiers 
from  among  the  prisoners  to  form  an 
Irish  brigade  in  the  German  prison 
camps;  the  attempts  to  use  civilian  sub- 
jects of  hostile  States  who  were  in  Ger- 
many, by  threatening  them  with  forced 
internment,  for  war  services  of  a  treach- 
erous character  against  their  country; 
the  dictum  necessity  knows  no  law, 
&c. 
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f jundries.  The  weakness  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  a  result  of  the  energy  of  the 
authorities;  on  the  contrary,  only  its 
weakness  made  that  energy  possible. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  German  work- 
ing classes,  after  three  and  a  half  years 
of  unheard-of  sacrifice  and  deprivation, 
are  not  capable  of  carrying  through  a  strug- 
gle for  peace  with  the  same  unanimity 
and  clearness  of  aim  as  in  many  former 
struggles?  This  is,  at  least,  partially  due 
to  the  unfortunate  development  of  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  during  the  war. 
It  has  united  with  the  Centre  and  the  Lib- 
erals in  the  Reichstag  bloc.  It  has  thus 
scored  various  successes— the  inclusion  of 
progressive  parliamentarians  In  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  the  Reichstag  resolution  in  favor 
of  peace  by  understanding;  the  Reform 
bill  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  But  this 
policy,  which  made  Social  Democracy  the 
ally  of  bourgeois  parties  and  the  support 
of  the  Government,  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  Opposition,  which  finally  con- 
stituted itself  as  a  separate  party.  •  •  ♦ 
The  bloc  policy  and  action  of  the  masses 
are  mutually  exclusive  policies ;  those  who 
themselves  belong  in  the  Reichstag  to  the 
majority  which  supports  the  Government 
cannot  create  the  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  a  united  action  of  the  masses  is 
possible.  Nor,  indeed,  was  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Grerman  Social  Democratic 
majority;  the  ma>ss-strike  came  without 
any  act  on  its  part  and  against  its  will. 
When  the  strike  was  there,  the  leaders 
(of  the  majority)  none  the  less  placed 
themselves  at  its  head ;  but  the  masses, 
having  been  educated  for  three  and  a  half 
years  to  trust  the  Government's  inten- 
tions, were  naturally  not  willing  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices  in  a  struggle  against  this 
very  Government. 

In  other  democratic  lands  such  a  situa- 
tion can  hardly  arise.  There  the  parlia- 
mentary majority  decides  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  if  the  Socialists  form 
part  of  that  majority,  they  can  effective- 
ly influence  policy,  and  so  there  can  be  no 
idea  of  the  working  classes  having  to  con- 
duct a  political  mass-strike  against  this 
Government.  In  Germany  it  is  different. 
Here  the  voting  of  the  imperial  budget 
and  of  the  war  credits  is  not  much  more 


than  a  theoretical  confession  of  faith  in 
the  Fatherland ;  to  belong  to  the  Reichs- 
tag majority  is  not  a  guarantee  of  real 
political  power.  A  few  Generals,  a  few  in- 
fluential bank  directors  and  big  manufac- 
turers can,  under  given  circumstances, 
influence  policy  more  effectually  than  the 
whole  Reichstag  majority.  Thus,  indeed. 
It  can  happen  that  the  Government's  pol- 
icy seems  very  little  influenced  by  social- 
ism, though  this  latter  supports  the  Gov- 
ernment; that,  consequently,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  working  classes  decides 
upon  a  political  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  for  three  and  a  half  years 
has  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  working  class  Deputies  in  the  RiBichs- 
tag.  And  only  thus  can  we  explain  the 
strange  spectacle,  inexplicable  to  any 
other  country,  that  a  Government  in 
whose  formation  Social  Democracy  has 
had  a  share,  and  which  at  every  division 
is  supported  by  the  Socialists,  knows  no 
other  means  of  meeting  a  strike  save  by 
forbidding  meetings,  introducing  a  state 
of  siege  and  militarizing !  The  bloc  policy 
is  dangerous  everywhere;  but  these  dan- 
gers are  incomparably  greater  in  the  clas- 
sic land  of  Government  by  authority 
(Obrigkeitsregierung)  than  in  the  demo- 
cratic countries.  The  unedifying  picture 
which  German  Social  Democracy  presents 
today  is  at  bottom  the  result  of  German 
sham  democracy,  of  the  poverty  and  back- 
wardness of  German  political  life. 

But,  in  spite  of  all,  we  hope  that  even 
the  German  strike  will  not  have  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  future  development. 
Many  a  struggle  which  had  to  end  with- 
out tangible  success  has,  later  on,  proved 
fruitful  after  all !  So  it  will  be  this  time. 
The  Grerman  Government  did  not  have  to 
give  the  workmen  any  definite  assurances ; 
but  it  had  learned  that  every  extension 
of  the  war  provokes  the  gravest  social 
dangers;  and  if  this  time  it  still  found  It 
easy  to  dispose  of  the  strike,  because  a 
large  section  of  the  working  classes  still 
trusts  In  it,  all  its  force  (Machtmittel) 
would  avail  it  nothing,  if  the  whole  Ger- 
man working  class  once  acquired  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  is  prolonging 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  Pan-German  lust 
of  conquest. 
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An  Epoch-Making  Month  ' 

THE  month  covered  by  this  issue  of 
Current  History  Magazine  was  the 
most  fateful  in  a  military  way  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battle  in  history,  begun 
with  the  great  German  offensive  in  France 
March  21,  1918,  was  at  its  most  furious 
phase  when  these  pages  were  printed. 
No  less  than  4,000,000  men  were  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  on  a  front  of  150  miles. 

General  Foch,  by  agreement  of  the 
Allies,  was  made  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  allied  armies  in  France,  March  28. 
This  decision,  long  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance,  was  hastened  by  the  new 
emergency.  The  United  States  on  April 
16  officially  approved  the  appointment. 
The  result  of  the  change  was  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  the  allied  forces  in  France  into 
one  army.  Early  fruits  of  this  new  unity 
were  apparent  in  the  news  of  April  19, 
when  it  was  announced  that  heavy 
French  reinforcements  had  come  that 
day  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  and 
weary  British  troops  in  Flanders,  and 
had  halted  the  Germans;  the  same  day 
the  French  counterattacked  in  the 
Amiens  region  and  thrust  the  Germans 
back,  thus  giving  a  brighter  aspect  to 
the  entire  situation  in  France.  The  story 
of  the  battle  of  Picardy  up  to  April  18 
is  told  elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  separation  of  Russian  provinces 
from  the  old  Russian  Empire  continued 
during  the  month;  the  resistance  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Finland,  the  Ukraine, 
Lithuania,  the  Caucasus,  and  other  prov- 
inces that  had  been  alienated  either  by 
secession  or  by  German  acquisition  grew 
feebler  as  the  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
stability  of  the  new  republics  under 
German  suzerainty  was  correspondingly 
strengthened. 

The  chief  political  events  were  the 
exposure  by  France  of  Austria's  du- 
plicity in  seeking  a  separate  peace,  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Austrian 
Premier,  and  the  application  of  con- 
scription to  Ireland,  to  be  followed  by 


home  rule.  On  April  18  Lord  Derby  was 
appointed  British  Ambassador  to  France, 
succeeding  Lord  Bertie,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
by  Viscount  Milner.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, son  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, was  made  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  had  left 
for  England,  France,  and  Italy  early  in 
March,  returned  on  April  17  and  spoke 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  American 
forces  abroad.  He  expressed  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. 

General  Pershing  offered  all  his  avail- 
able forces  to  General  Foch  when  the 
storm  of  the  German  offensive  broke, 
and  many  American  units  were  at  once 
brigaded  with  British  and  French  forces. 
The  appeals  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
for  man  power  met  with  instant  response 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  every 
ton  of  available  shipping  was  employed . 
in  the  transport  of  American  troops. 
Developments  in  this  regard  gave  prom- 
ise of  fulfilling  the  War  Department's 
expressed  intention  of  having  an  Amer- 
ican Army  of  1,500,000  in  France  by  the 
end  of  1918. 

All  American  war  preparations  were 
visibly  speeded  up  as  the  situation 
grew  more  serious  for  the  Allies,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  one  of 
widespread  determination  to  win,  even 
though  it  should  require  years  of  war- 
fare and  the  entire  physical  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  United  States. 

«     «     « 

Execution  of  Bold  Pacha 

BOLO  PACHA,  who  was  convicted 
by  a  French  court-martial  of  trea- 
son, was  executed  at  Vincennes  April  17 
by  a  firing  squad.  The  chaplain,  after 
the  execution,  found  lying  over  Bolo's 
heart  two  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
which  had  been  pierced  by  the  bullets. 
One  was  given  to  Bolo's  brother  and  the 
other  to  his  widow. 
A  few  days  before  the  executlotL  tSsd^ 
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160,000,  a^inst  some  140,000  Prussians. 
About  this  time  Napoleon  made  the  army 
corps  the  practical  unit  instead  of  the 
division,  as  formerly.  The  Grand  Army, 
which  invaded  Russia  in  1812,  totaled 
467,000,  but  this  included  280,000  foreign 
troops.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  year 
after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon, 
with  166,000,  faced  160,000  Austrians, 
60,000  Prussians,  and  60,000  Swedes 
under  the  recreant  Frenchman  Berna- 
dotte,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  King 
of  Sweden. 

At  Waterloo,  the  French  Army  is  said 
to  have  numbered  72,000,  against  whom 
were  drawn  up,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  24,000  British  and  43,500  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops.  The  Dutch  and 
Belgians  withdrew  before  the  end  of 
the  battle,  their  place  being  taken  by 
Bliicher's  contingent. 

The  forces  commanded  by  George 
Washington  were  always  numerically 
small,  a  few  thousand  only,  and  were 
in  ceaseless  flux.  In  1790,  the  American 
Army  consisted  of  1,216  men.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  invading  force,  which 
burned  the  national  capital,  numbered 
3,500  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
American  civil  war,  the  regular  array 
numbered  16,300.  Between  April,  1861. 
and  April,  1865,  the  total  Federal  forces 
enrolled  amounted  to  2,759,049,  while  the 
Confederates  enrolled  about  1,100,000, 
making  a  total  of  practically  4,000.000 
from  a  population  of  32,000,000;  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  army  of  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  with  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  furnished  for  the  war  with  Spain 
was  10,017  officers  and  213,218  men. 

The  Austrian  Army  at  Sadowa  num- 
bered 200,000;  the  French  Army  at 
Sedan  some  120,000.  At  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  Russians  and  Japanese  each 
had  a  force  of  about  300,000,  the  largest 
number  in  any  modem  battle  np  to  that 
time,  though  greatly  outnumbered  by 
(ienghiz  Khan. 


rpHE  diBcIosuree  regarding  Austria's 
■^  efforts  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 


in  this  issue  of  Current  History  Maga- 
zine, took  a  more  sensational  turn  April 
11,  1918,  when  the  following  oHicial  note 
was  issued  by  the  French  Government: 

Once  caught  in  the  cogwheels  of  lying, 
there  is  no  means  of  stopping.  Emperor 
Charles,  under  Berlin's  eye,  is  taking  on 
himself  the  lying  denials  of  Count  Cxer- 
nin,  and  thus  compels  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  the  proof.  Herewith 
is  the  text  of  an  autograph  letter  com- 
municated on  March  SI,  1917,  by  Prince 
Sixtus  de  Bourbon,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's brother-in-laiu,  to  President  Pain- 
care,  and  communicated  immeidiately, 
with  the  Prince's  consent,  to  the  French 
Premier: 

Mv  Dear  Sixtus:  The  end  of  the  third 
year  of  this  ma.r,  which  has  brousht  so 
much  mourning  and  grief  Into  the  world, 
approaches.  All  the  peoples  of  ray  em- 
plre  are  more  closely  united  than  ever  In 
the  common  determination  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  ot  the  monarchy  at  the  cost 
even  of  the  heaviest  sacrifices. 

Thanks  to  their  union,  with  the  gener- 
ous co-oporatlon  of  all  nation  all  Ilea,  my 
empire  and  monarchy  have  succeeded  In 
resisting  the  gravest  assaults  for  nearly 
three  years.  Nobody  can  question  the 
military  advantages  secured  by  my  troops, 
particularly  In  the  Balkans. 

France,  on  her  side,  has  Shown  force, 
resistance,  and  dashing  courage  which  are 
magnificent.  We  all  unreservedly  admire 
the  admirable  bravery,  which  Is  tradition- 
al to  her  army,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
of  the  entire  French  people. 

Therefore  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  me 
to  note  that,  although  (or  the  moment  ad- 
versaries, no  real  divergence  of  views  or 
aspirations  separates  many  of  my  em- 
pire from  France,  and  that  I  am  Justified 
in  hoping  that  my  keen  sympathy  for 
France.  Joined  to  that  which  prevails  In 
the  whole  monarchy,  will  forever  avoid  a 
return  of  the  state  of  war,  for  which  no 
responsibility  can  (all  on  me. 

With  this  In  mind,  and  to  show  In  a 
definite  manner  the  reality  of  these  feel- 
ings, I  beg  you  to  convey  privately  and 
unofficially  to  President  Poincoj-f  that  t 
will  support  by  every  means,  and  by  ex- 
erting all  my  personal  Influence  with  my 
allies,  France's  just  claims  regarding 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

BelKium  should  be  entirely  re-established 
In  her  sovereignty,  retaining  entirely  her 
African  possessions  without  prejudice  ta 
the  compensations  she  should  receive  for 
the  losses  she  has  undergoni-. 

Serbia  should  be  re-established  In  her 
soverelNty,  and,  as  a.  pledge  of  our  t/xtii- 
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Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  who  had  helped 
Austria  to  subdue  Hungary.  Schw.irzen- 
berg,  the  fighting  man  of  the  Austrian 
Confederation,  announced  his  policy: 
"  First  humiliate  Prussia,  then  destroy 
her."  The  practical  collision  between 
Prussian  North  Germany  and  Austrian 
South  Germany  came  when  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  quarreled  with  his  people.  The 
Hessians  appealed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Prussian  League,  of  which  Hease  was  a 
member,  while  the  Elector  of  Hesse  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  both  set  armies  in  move- 
ment, the  Austrian  force  being  mainly 
composed  of  Bavarian  troops,  and  a  kind 
of  half-battle  was  fought  on  the  frontier 
of  Bavaria.  But  the  Prussian  Army  was 
weak  and  inefficient,  while  Nicholas  I. 
of  Russia  was  open  in  his  support  of 
Austria.  Friedrieh  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia met  Schwarzenbcrg  in  a  conference 
at  Olmutz  on  Nov.  28,  1850,  and  offered 
Prussia's  submission  to  Austria.  Austria 
then  restored  the  old  Diet  and  reorgan- 
ized the  German  Confederation  upon  the 
basis  of  1815,  the  Federal  act  creating 
this  confederation  having  actually  ante- 
dated the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  a  week. 
In  this  confederation,  which  was  com- 
posed of  sovereigns,  not  of  peoples, 
(thirty-four  sovereign  Princes  and  the 
four  "  free  cities  "  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Lubeck,  and  Frankfort,)  and  which  met 
in  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  the 
Austrian  representatives  presided,  and 
Austria's  pre-eminence  lasted  until  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  in  1866,  when  the 
simultaneous  attacks  of  Prussia  and 
Italy  brought  about  Austria's  defeat. 

A  Union  of  the  Jugo-Slavs 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  held  at  Rome 
March  14,  1918,  was  addressed  by 
Professor  Salvemini,  a  distinguished  his- 
torian, who  advocated  the  policy  of 
Mazzini  that  the  Italians  should  ally 
themselves  with  the  Balkan  pieoples  in 
order  to  free  them  from  Austrian  and 
Turkish  domination.  The  speaker  op- 
posed the  teaching  of  Cesare  Balbo,  who 
advocated  a  free  hand  for  Austria  in  the 
Balkans  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the 
Italian  provinces.     The  leading  Serbians 


and  numerous  influential  Jugo-Slav  ex- 
iles from  Austria- Hungary  have  indorsed 
Professor  Salvemini's  proposition,  and  a 
number  of  Italian  Deputies  and  pub- 
licists have  joined  the  movement, 

A  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Serbian  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
held  in  London  March  13,  1918,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  the  British-Italian  League,  the 
Anglo-Hellenic  Society,  and  the  Anglo- 
Rumanian  Society.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  passed: 

1.  Thia  conference  learns  with  gratinca- 
tlon  of  the  prcaent  undergtanijing  between 
reprcsenlative  Italians  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs, convinced  ae  It  Ih  that  It  Is  In  the 
vital  Interest  of  both  races  that  they 
ahould  unite  on  the  basis,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, o(  the  principle  of  self-dctermina- 
tlOD  and  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration 
and  friendliness  as  allies  against  Qer- 
man  and  Au at ro -Magyar  military  dom- 
ination. 

2.  The  conference  confidently  hopes  that 
Buch  an  understanding  will  not  weaken 
but  strengthen  the  bonds  of  alliance 
which  exist  between  .Serbia  and  Greece, 
and  that  It  will  be  followed  by  a  similar 
amicable  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions  between  Italy  and  Greece,  so 
that  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  may  pre- 
sent a  solid  bulwark  ag-ainat  the  Oerniu) 
Crang  nach  Osten. 

3.  The  conference  sends  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  Rumania  and  assures  the  Ruma- 
nian people  that,  whatever  terms  Ruma- 
nia Is  forced  to  accept  from  the  enemy 
by  the  cruel  exigencies  of  the  war.  the 
British  people  will  not  cease  to  regard 
her  as  an  ally  In  spirit,  and  will  not 
cease  lo  strive  for  the  attainment  of  her 
national  unity  as  one  of  the  essential  fac- 
tors of  a  lasting  peace, 

A  convention  of  Bohemians,  Slavs, 
Jugo-Slavs,  Rumanians,  Serbians,  Ital- 
ians, and  Poles  met  at  Rome  on  April  10 
under  the  Presidency  of  former  Senator 
Ruffini,  with  prominent  Italians  and 
Frenchmen  present,  among  them  former 
Ministers  Martini,  Barzilai,  Franklin, 
Bouillon,  and  Albert  Thomas.  Dr. 
Trumbitch,  President  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
Committee  in  Great  Britain,  also  attend- 
ed. It  was  the  first  assemblage  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nationalities  that  are 
opposed  to  Austrian  dominion.  The 
Mayor  of  Rome  was  a  participant.  The 
Italian  and  Polish  representatives  for 
the  first  time  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
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the  line  of  cleavage  between  two  armies, 
where  differences  of  language  and  tac- 
tics made  military  cohesion  difficult — 
between  the  British  and  the  Portugueao 
on  the  Lille  front.  A  successful  pene- 
tration of  thia  front  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  would  have  placed  the  enemy 
on  the  left-rear  of  Vimy  Ridge  in  the 
Bouth,  and  in  the  north  on  the  right-rear 
of  Messinca  Ridge,  which  protects  Ypres, 
the  capture  of  which  by  the  British  a 
year  ago  had  made  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Flanders  and  their  occupation  of 
Passchendaele  in  the  direction  of  Ronl- 
ers  possible. 

In  other  words,  Vimy  Ridge  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Arras  that  Messines 
and  its  contiguous  hills  do  to  Ypres,  but 
while  the  former  ridge  also  Hanks  the 
great  German  salient  stretching  down  to 
the  Oise,  the  latter  ridge  flanks  from 
the  southeast  the  British  salient  at  Ypres 
developed  by  the  battle  of  Flanders. 

In  this  second  phase  of  the  great  bat- 
tle the  German  penetration,  through 
military  design  or  expediency,  has  so 
far  been  developed  in  the  direction  of 
Ypres;  not  in  the  direction  of  Arras. 


ON  March  21  the  Germans  began  the 
great  battle  which  military  ex- 
perts of  both  sides  believe  may 
decide  the  war.  What  was  indi- 
cated in  broad  lines  was  that  they  wished 
to  reach  the  Channel  by  way  of  the 
Somme  and  thereby  isolate  most  of  the 
British  Army  and  the  entire  Belgian  and 
Portuguese  Armies  in  the  north.  A  corol- 
lary to  such  an  isolation  would  have  been 
a  movement  south  on  Paris. 

As  to  the  narrower  lines  of  the  Ger- 
man military  plan,  however,  they  became 
clear.  The  Germans  struck  from  points 
where  their  railways  allowed  them  the 
greatest  possible  concentration  of  troops 
and  at  points  where  the  lines  of  the 
Allies,  owing  to  the  uncompleted  battles 
of  Flanders  and  Cambrai  and  the  failures 
at  Lens,  St.  Quentin,  and  La  F^re  last 
year,  were  relatively  weak  or  could  be 
out-manoeuvred  with  superior  force  of 
men  and  material. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  which 
carried  the  enemy  down  the  Somme  and 
its  southern  tributary,  the  Avre,  to  within 
six  miles  of  Amiens,  and  to  within  forty- 
six  miles  of  the  Channel,  they  first 
eliminated  the  Cambrai  salient  so  as  to 
protect  their  northern  flank  and  then 
concentrated  their  attack  between  St. 
Quentin  and  La  Pfire,  near  the  point 
where  the  French  and  the  British  Armies 
joined.  The  flanks  of  the  great  salient 
thereby  developed,  however,  made  dan- 
gerous further  progress  down  the  Somme. 
On  the  north  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Arras  salient  with  its  protecting  ridge 
of  Vimy;  on  the  south  by  the  watershed 
of  the  Oiae  and  Aisne. 

Frontal  attacks  to  eliminate  the  Arras 
salient  and  the  .Oise- Aisne  watershed 
having  failed,  a  flanking  movement 
against  the  former,  which  should  also 
have  strategic  ramifications  further 
north,  followed  as  a  matter  of  military 
expediency.  Thus  on  April  9  the  sec- 
ond   phase    began.     Again    they   sought 


NUMBER  OF  ItffiN  ENGAGED 
As  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  on 
each  side,  experts  at  the  front  have  been 
wide  apart.  It  has  been  understood  that 
Great  Britain  has  in  France  3,600,000 
rifles,  and  that  of  these  676,000  were  on 
the  front  when  the  attack  began,  thus  (if 
these  figures  are  correct)  leaving  an 
army  of  reserve  and  manoeuvre  of  2,- 
850,000,  minus  150,000  men  on  leave  in 
England.  It  was  understood  that  the 
number  of  French  rifles  available  on  the 
Continent  is  between  4,000,000  and  6,000,- 
000,  of  which  1,575,000  were  at  the  front 
on  March  21,  leaving  2,426,000  for  re- 
serve and  manoeuvre,  which  to  the  extent 
of  600,000  may  have  been  available 
in  the  present  battle,  with  the  constant 
deploying  of  the  French  line  in  the  «a<».Uv 
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An  Epoch-Making  Month  ' 

THE  month  covered  by  this  issue  of 
Current  History  Magazine  was  the 
most  fateful  in  a  military  way  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battle  in  history,  begun 
with  the  great  German  offensive  in  France 
March  21,  1918,  was  at  its  most  furious 
phase  when  these  pages  were  printed. 
No  less  than  4,000,000  men  were  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  on  a  front  of  150  miles. 

General  Foch,  by  agreement  of  the 
Allies,  was  made  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  allied  armies  in  France,  March  28. 
This  decision,  long  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance,  was  hastened  by  the  new 
emergency.  The  United  States  on  AprU 
16  officially  approved  the  appointment. 
The  result  of  the  change  was  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  the  allied  forces  in  France  into 
one  army.  Early  fruits  of  this  new  unity 
were  apparent  in  the  news  of  April  19, 
when  it  was  announced  that  heavy 
French  reinforcements  had  come  that 
day  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  and 
weary  British  troops  in  Flanders,  and 
had  halted  the  Germans;  the  same  day 
the  French  counterattacked  in  the 
Amiens  region  and  thrust  the  Germans 
back,  thus  giving  a  brighter  aspect  to 
the  entire  situation  in  France.  The  story 
of  the  battle  of  Picardy  up  to  April  18 
is  told  elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  separation  of  Russian  provinces 
from  the  old  Russian  Empire  continued 
during  the  month;  the  resistance  of  the 
Bolshevik!  in  Finland,  the  Ukraine, 
Lithuania,  the  Caucasus,  and  other  prov- 
inces that  had  been  alienated  either  by 
secession  or  by  German  acquisition  grew 
feebler  as  the  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
stability  of  the  new  republics  under 
German  suzerainty  was  correspondingly 
strengthened. 

The  chief  political  events  were  the 
exposure  by  France  of  Austria's  du- 
plicity in  seeking  a  separate  peace,  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Austrian 
Premier,  and  the  application  of  con- 
scriptioii  to  Ireland,  to  be  followed  by 


home  rule.  On  April  18  Lord  Derby  was 
appointed  British  Ambassador  to  France, 
succeeding  Lord  Bertie,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
by  Viscount  Milner.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, son  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, was  made  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  had  left 
for  England,  France,  and  Italy  early  in 
March,  returned  on  April  17  and  spoke 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  American 
forces  abroad.  He  expressed  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. 

General  Pershing  offered  all  his  avail- 
able forces  to  General  Foch  when  the 
storm  of  the  German  offensive  broke, 
and  many  American  units  were  at  once 
brigaded  with  British  and  French  forces. 
The  appeals  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
for  man  power  met  with  instant  response 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  every 
ton  of  available  shipping  was  employed . 
in  the  transport  of  American  troops. 
Developments  in  this  regard  gave  prom- 
ise of  fulfilling  the  War  Department's 
expressed  intention  of  having  an  Amer- 
ican Army  of  1,500,000  in  France  by  the 
end  of  1918. 

All  American  war  preparations  were 
visibly  speeded  up  as  the  situation 
grew  more  serious  for  the  Allies,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  one  of 
widespread  determination  to  win,  even 
though  it  should  require  years  of  war- 
fare and  the  entire  physical  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  United  States. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Execution  op  Bolo  Pacha 

BOLO  PACHA,  who  was  convicted 
by  a  French  court-martial  of  trea- 
son, was  executed  at  Vincennes  April  17 
by  a  firing  squad.  The  chaplain,  after 
the  execution,  found  lying  over  Bolo's 
heart  two  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
which  had  been  pierced  by  the  bullets. 
One  was  g^iven  to  Bolo's  brother  wjA-VJc^k 
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cavairj',  the  latter  led  by  Alexander, 
then  18  years  old.  Alexander's  cavalry 
attack  on  the  flank  won  the  battle,  driv- 
ing back  the  Athenians  and  Thebans, 
who  were  slightly  outnumbered.  At  Ar- 
bela,  in  October,  331,  Alexander  tho 
Great,  with  47,000  Macedonians,  de- 
feated a  Persian  force  three  or  four 
times  as  great,  piercing  between  the 
Persian  left  and  centre.  Pyrrhus  of 
Epirus  had,  at  Asculum,  in  the  year  279, 
4.5,000  infantry  against  an  equal  number 
of  Romans,  but  he  had  elephants,  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  artillery. 

Hannibal  at  Cannae,  in  216,  had  50,000 
veterans  against  Varro's  50,000  Romans, 
who  were  drawn  up  with  their  backs  to 
the  sea,  and  were  thus  unahie  to  with- 
draw before  Hannibal's  overwhelming 
onslaught.  Julius  Caesar  at  Alesia  had 
50,000  Romans  against  80,000  Gallic  in- 
fantry and  15,000  cavalry.  At  Pharsa- 
luR,  in  the  civil  war,  the  Pompeians, 
with  60,000.  were  routed  by  the  Cae- 
Eareans  with  25,000,  losing  15,000,  while 
Julius  Caesar  lost  only  200.  Augustus 
Caesar  formed  a  standing  army  of  300,- 
000,    his    legions     consisting    of     3,000 
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160,000,  against  some  140,000  Prussians. 
About  this  time  Napoleon  made  the  army 
corps  the  practical  unit  instead  of  the 
division,  as  formerly.  The  Grand  Army, 
which  invaded  Russia  in  1812,  totaled 
467,000,  but  this  included  280,000  foreign 
troops.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  year 
after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon, 
with  156,000,  faced  160,000  Austrians, 
60,000  Prussians,  and  60,000  Swedes 
under  the  recreant  Frenchman  Berna- 
dotte,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  King 
of  Sweden, 

At  Waterloo,  the  French  Army  1b  said 
to  have  numbered  72,000,  against  whom 
were  drawn  up,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  24,000  British  and  43,500  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops.  The  Dutch  and 
Belgians  withdrew  before  the  end  of 
the  battle,  their  place  being  taken  by 
BIQcher's  contingent. 

The  forces  commanded  by  George 
Washington  were  always  numerically 
Email,  a  few  thousand  only,  and  were 
in  ceaseless  flux.  In  1790,  the  American 
Army  consisted  of  1,216  men.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  invading  force,  which 
burned  the  national  capital,  numbered 
3,500  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
American  civil  war,  the  regular  army 
numbered  15,300.  Between  April,  1861, 
and  April,  1866,  the  total  Federal  forces 
enrolled  amounted  to  2,759,049,  while  the 
Confederates  enrolled  about  1,100,000, 
making  a  total  of  practically  4,000,000 
from  a  population  of  32,000,000;  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  army  of  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  with  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  furnished  for  the  war  with  Spain 
was  10,017  officers  and  213,218  men. 

The  Austrian  Army  at  Sadowa  num- 
bered 200,000;  the  French  Army  at 
Sedan  some  120,000.  At  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  Russians  and  Japanese  each 
had  a  force  of  about  300,000,  the  largest 
number  in  any  modern  battle  up  to  that 
time,  though  greatly  outnumbered  by 
Genghiz  Khan. 

Emperor    Charles's    Separate    Peace 

Plan 
rpHE    disclosures    regarding    Austria's 
-L    efforts  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 


in  this  issue  of  Current  History  Maga- 
zine, took  a  more  sensational  turn  April 
11,  1918,  when  the  following  official  note 
was  issued  by  the  French  Government: 

Once  caught  in  the  cogwheels  of  lying, 
there  is  no  meant  of  stopping.  Emperor 
Charles,  under  Berlin's  eye,  ia  taking  on 
himself  the  lying  denials  of  Count  Cxer- 
nin,  and  thus  compels  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  the  proof.  Herewith 
is  the  text  of  an  autograph  letter  com- 
municated on  March  SI,  1917,  by  Prince 
Sixtus  de  Bourbon,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's brother-in-law,  to  President  Pot«- 
care,  and  covifnunieated  immediately, 
with  the  Prince's  consent,  to  the  French 
Premier: 

My  Dear  SiKtus:  The  end  of  the  third 
year  of  this  war,  which  has  brought  bo 
much  mourning-  and  erlef  Into  the  world, 
approaches.  All  Ihe  peoples  of  my  em- 
pire are  more  closely  united  than  ever  In 
the  common  determination  to  aafeeuard 
the  IntcBTity  of  the  monarchy  at  the  cost 
even  ot  the  heaviest  sacrltlces. 

Thanks  to  their  union,  with  the  gener- 
ous co-operation  of  all  nationalities,  my 
empire  and  monarchy  have  succeeded  In 
resisting  the  gravest  assaults  for  nearly 
three  years.  Nobody  can  question  the 
military  advantages  secured  by  my  troops, 
particularly  in  the  Balkans. 

Prance,  on  her  side,  has  shown  force, 
resistance,  and  daahing  courage  which  are 
magnificent.  We  all  unreservedly  admire 
the  admirable  bravery,  which  la  tradition- 
al lo  her  army,  and  the  spirit  of  aacrlfice 
Of  the  entire  French  people. 

Therefore  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  me 
to  note  that,  although  for  the  moment  ad- 
versarlea,  no  real  divergence  of  views  or 

plre  from  France,  and  that  1  am  Justified 
In  hoping  that  my  keen  ay mp.it hy  for 
France,  Joined  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  whole  monarchy,  will  forever  avoid  a, 
return  of  the  atate  of  war,  tor  which  no 
responalblltty  can  fall  on  me. 

With  this  In  mind,  and  to  ahow  In  a 
definite  manner  the  reality  ot  these  feel- 
ings, I  beg  you  to  convey  privately  and 
unofficially  to  President  Poinearfi  that  I 
will  support  by  every  means,  and  by  ex- 
erting all  my  personal  Influence  with  my 
allies,  France's  Just  claims  regarding 
Alsace  -Lorrai  ne. 

Belgium  should  be  entirely  re-estabUshed 
in  her  sovereignty,  retaining  entirely  her 
African  poaseasions  without  prejudice  to 
the  compensations  she  should  receive  for 
the  losaea  she  has  uiideTKO\\c 
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Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  who  had  helped 
Austria  to  Bubdue  Hungary.  Schwarzen- 
berg,  the  fighting  man  of  the  Austrian 
Confederation,  announced  his  policy : 
"  First  humiliate  Prussia,  then  destroy 
her."  The  practical  collision  between 
Prussian  North  Germany  and  Austrian 
South  Germany  came  when  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  quarreled  with  hb  people.  The 
Hessians  appealed  to  the  Council  of  ttie 
Prussian  League,  of  which  Hesse  was  a 
member,  while  the  Elector  of  Hesse  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  both  set  armies  in  move- 
ment, the  Austrian  force  being  mainly 
composed  of  Bavarian  troops,  and  a  kind 
of  half-battle  was  fought  on  the  frontier 
of  Bavaria.  But  the  Prussian  Army  was 
weak  and  inefficient,  while  Nicholas  I. 
of  Russia  was  open  in  his  support  of 
Austria.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia met  Schwa  rzen  berg  in  a  conference 
at  Olmiitz  on  Nov.  28,  1850,  and  offered 
Prussia's  submission  to  Austria.  Austria 
then  restored  the  old  Diet  and  reorgan- 
ized the  German  Confederation  upon  the 
basis  of  1815,  the  Federal  act  creating 
this  confederation  having  actually  ante- 
dated the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  a  week. 
In  this  confederation,  which  was  com- 
posed of  sovereig^ns,  not  of  peoples, 
(thirty-four  sovereign  Princes  and  the 
four  "  free  cities  "  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Liibeck,  and  Frankfort,)  and  which  met 
in  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  the 
Austrian  representatives  presided,  and 
Austria's  pre-eminence  lasted  until  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  in  1866,  when  the 
simultaneous  attacks  of  Prussia  and 
Italy  brought  about  Austria's  defeat. 

A  Union  of  the  Jugo-Slavs 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  held  at  Rome 
March  14,  1918,  was  addressed  by 
Professor  Salvemini,  a  distinguished  his- 
torian, who  advocated  the  policy  of 
Mazzini  that  the  Italians  should  ally 
themselves  with  the  Balkan  peoples  in 
order  to  free  them  from  Austrian  and 
Turkish  domination.  The  speaker  op- 
posed the  teaching  of  Ceaare  Balbo,  who 
advocated  a  free  hand  for  Austria  in  the 
Balkans  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the 
Italian  provinces.    The  leading  Serbians 


influential  Jugo-Slav  ex- 
iles from  Austria- Hungary  have  indorsed 
Professor  Salve  mini's  proposition,  and  a 
number  of  Italian  Deputies  and  pub- 
licists have  joined  the  movement, 

A  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Serbian  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
held  in  London  March  13,  1918,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  the  British-Italian  League,  the 
Anglo-Hellenic  Society,  and  the  Anglo- 
Rumanian  Society.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  passed: 

1.  Thia  conference  learns  with  Eratffloa- 
tlon  of  the  present  understanding-  between 
repreaentatlve  Italians  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs, convinced  as  It  U  that  It  is  In  the 
vital  Interest  of  both  races  that  they 
should  unite  on  the  basis,  as  (ar  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  principle  of  selt-determlna- 
tloD  and  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration 
and  friendliness  as  allies  aealnat  Qer- 
man  and  Austro-Magjar  military  dom- 
ination. 

2.  The  conference  confldentl?  hopes  that 
such  an  understanding  will  not  weaken 
but  strengthen  the  bonds  of  alliance 
which  exist  between  Serbia  and  Greece, 
and  that  It  wilt  be  followed  by  a.  similar 
amicable  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
qucsllona  between  Italy  and  Greece,  so 
that  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  may  pre- 
sent B  solid  bulwark  aealnat  the  Qerauui 
r>rang  nach  Osten. 

3.  The  conference  sends  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  Rumania  and  assures  the  Ruma- 
nian people  that,  whatever  terms  Ruma- 
nia Is  forced  to  accept  from  the  enemy 
by  the  cruel  exigencies  of  the  war,  the 
British  people  will  not  cease  to  regard 
her   as   an   ally   in   spirit. 


r  the  a 


t  of  h 


unity  as  one  of  the  essential  fac- 
tors of  a  lasting  peace, 
A  convention  of  Bohemians,  Slavs, 
Jugo-Slavs,  Rumanians,  Serbians,  Ital- 
ians, and  Poles  met  at  Rome  on  April  10 
under  the  Presidency  of  former  Senator 
Ruffini,  with  prominent  Italians  and 
Frenchmen  present,  among  them  former 
Ministers  Martini,  Barzilai,  Franklin, 
Bouillon,  and  Albert  Thomas.  Dr. 
Trumbitch,  President  of  the  Jugo-SIav 
Committee  in  Great  Britain,  also  attend- 
ed. It  was  the  first  assemblage  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nationalities  that  are 
opposed  to  Austrian  dominion.  The 
Mayor  of  Rome  was  a  participant  The 
Italian  and  PoU^Vi  'c%vc«»^^\.'e.'0;^«!b  ^«si 
the  ftiBt  tVmt  gave  "O^kw  aSaaa-v-OT,.  "ui  "^^e. 


Lieut.    Col.    Edward   A.   Krf^r, 
•tvocatr-   GrnfTol    (it    J 


THE   BATTLE    OF   PICARDY 


Lille  front,  and  particularly  upon  the 
junction  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
lines  near  La  Bassee  Canal  to  a  point 
east  of  Armenti^res,  which  is  still  in 
process.  The  geographical  as  well  as 
the  strategic  features  of  this  phase  of 
the  battle  have  alreadj'  been  described. 
Complete  success  had  marked  the 
German  efforts  on  this  sector  up  to 
April  17. 
During  the  entire  period  covered  the 


airplanes  employed  on  the  battlefront 
were  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five  in 
favor  of  the  Allies,  whose  killings  have 
been  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  two.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  a  great  German  pliant  and  airdrome 
at  Friedrichafen  on  April  15,  is  believed 
to  place  the  dominance  of  the  air  with  all 
it  includes  as  to  observation  and  the 
bombing  of  transport  and  arsenal  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies. 


The  British  Reverses  and  Their  Causes 

By   a  Military  Observer 


PREMIER   LLOYD   GEORGE    in  his 
speech  of  April  9  [printed  on  Page 
263]    compared    the    operations    in 
Picardy  with  the  battle  of  Cambrai.    In 

fact,  the  best  way  to  understand  what 
happened  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  great 
German  drive  is  to  remember  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  German  at- 
tacks on  the  positions  near  Cambrai  In 
1917.  At  Cambrai  there  was  a  mistaken 
confidence  in  the  ability  to  hold  the  ter- 
rain, although  German  attacks  were  ex- 
pected. When  these  German  assaults 
came,  one  was  a  surprise,  because  there 
had  been  an  unexpected  concentration  of 
German  troops;  and  this  attack  broke 
through  the  dsfense  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  forced  the  abandonment  of  other 
positions,  with  losses  of  prisoners  and 
guns.  All  these  tactical  elements  were 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  German 
drive  in  March,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  because  in  this  case  the  German 
assaults  were  made  on  a  front  of  some 
fifty  miles. 

The  difficult  problem  for  the  Allies,  in 
preparing  to  defend  their  long  front 
against  the  expected  German  offensive, 
was  to  provide  against  the  well-known 
German  tactics  of  assembling  supierior 
numbers  at  the  place  of  battle.  In  this 
war  the  German  "  massed  attacks  "  have 
not  been  so  much  a  matter  of  formation 
as  of  delivering  streams  of  troops  at  the 
chosen  point  of  contact  to  overwhelm 
their  opponents  with  superior  numbers 
at    that    point.     These    German    tactics 


were  again  used  in  the  attacks,  begun  on 
March  21,  against  the  British  front  from 
southeast  of  Arras  as  far  as  La  Fere. 
FIFTH    ARMY'S    DISASTER 

Here  were  in  position  the  3d  British 
Army  (General  Byng)  in  the  section  to- 
ward Arras,  and,  on  the  right  to  the 
south,  the  5th  British  Army  (General 
Gough)  in  the  region  west  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.  On  March  21  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous bombardment  followed  by  infantry 
attacks  all  along  the  line,  which  resulted 
in  winning  many  first-line  positions.  This 
was  nothing  more  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  provision  had  been  made 
against  it;  but,  unfortunately,  as  at 
Cambrai,  the  Germans  had  been  enabled 
to  make  an  unexpected  concentration  of 
superior  numbers  against  positions  of  the 
5th  British  Army.*  The  assault  of  this 
overwhelming  force  broke  through  the 
British  lines,  even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
volving .engineers  and  laborers  behind 
the  lines,  as  at  Cambrai,  with  the  same 
disastrous  results.  This  breakdown  of 
the  defense  forced  a  retreat  from  the 
British  positions  far  different  from  the 
retirement  that  had  been  planned — and 
it  brought  aboui.  the  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  5th  Array,  resulting  in  what  the 
British  Premier  called  "  crippling  one  of 
our  great  armies." 

After  such  a  disaster,  it  was  found 

*"  And  the  Germans  were  actually  In  soma 
parts  within  a  tew  yards  ot  our  front  line 
before  any  one  knew  ot  vl\s,'«  ■is«-ni*tSi,:"  — 
Lloyd  GcoTKe. 


Urk  times  current  history 


(March  28,)  to  absolute  command  over 
all  the  armies  of  the  Allies  on  the  west- 
em  front.  For  a  long  time  a  single 
command  has  been  the  one  great  need  to 
insure  military  efficiency,  and  obtaining 
this  is  an  offset  against  the  losses  in  the 
battle  which  brought  such  a  command 
into  being. 

Throughout  the  war  the  great  out- 
standing element  of  failure  for  the  Allies 
has  been  lack  of  co-ordination.  The  vary- 
ing aims  of  the  different  nations  in  the 
war  have  accounted  for  this  to  a  great 
degree,  but  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
there  should  have  been  no  delay  in  giv- 
ing the  command  to  the  chosen  General 
of  the  nation  which  had  everything  at 
stake.  Ail  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  had  been  exerted  for  a  long  time 
in  favor  of  a  single  command,  and  at 
once  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican force  in  France  was  offered  to  Gen- 
eral  Foch. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  course 
of  the  battle  of  Picardy,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  task  of  the  new  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  one  of  the  hardest 
ever  given  to  a  General  on  taking  com- 
mand of  an  army.     After  a  disaster  that 
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THE   BBITISR  REVERSES   AND    THEIR    CAUSES 


of  the  American  force  in  France  to  be 
brigaded  with  the  allied  troops  wherever 
there  ace  weak  spots.  Theae  Actors  in 
the  military  situation  may  make  it  pos- 
sible for  General  Foch  again  to  assemble 
a  mobile  army  for  a  counters  troke 
against  the  German  offensive. 
PIUSES    OP    THE    BATTLE 

The  first  days  of  April  saw  the  end 
of  the  initial  phase  of  the  great  drive. 
There  were  other  gains  that  brought  the 
Germans  uncomfortably  near  Amiens, 
but  the  character  of  tlie  fighting  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  last  three  years 
on  the  western  front.  The  new  line  of 
battle  extended  southwest  from  Arras, 
beyond  Albert,  to  the  west  of  Moreuil, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Amiens.  It 
lay  to  the  west  of  Pierrepont  and  Mont- 
didier,  curving  to  the  south  of  Noyon  and 
to  the  region  of  the  Oise.  The  greatest 
penetration  into  the  terrain  of  the  Allies 
had  been  about  thirty-five  miles.  The 
Berlin  War  Office  announced  the  capture 
of  90,000  prisoners  and  1,300  guns  in  this 
first  phase  of  the  German  offensive. 

Through  the  first  week  of  April  there 
was  sharp  fighting  at  different  points  in 
the  line,  north  of  Albert,  east  of  Amiens, 
and  on  the  River  Oise.  In  this  last  region 
the  French,  in  rectifying  their  new  de- 
fense, lost  2,000  prisoners,  but  there  was 
nothing  accomplished  in  any  combat 
that  jneant  a  tactical  change  in  the  gen- 
eral situation.  Suddenly,  on  April  8, 
there  were  heavy  bombardments  in  the 
region  of  La  Bassee  and  Armenti^res, 
which  were  followed  by  strong  attacks 
on  this  front;  and  on  April  9  General 
Haig  reported;  "  Favored  by  a  thick 
mist  which  made  observation  impossible, 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  Allies'  positions  in  the  neightrar- 
hood  of  Neuve  Chapelle." 

These  attacks  developed  into  a  second 
stage  of  the  great  German  offensive, 
and,  as  before,  the  shock  of  the  initial 
surprise  attack  seriously  impaired  the 
British  positions.  Portuguese  troops  were 
reported  as  fighting  with  the  British 
troops  on  this  sector.  On  April  10  Gen- 
eral Haig  reported  that  the  Germans  had 
also  forced  back  his  line  north  of  Armen- 
tieres.     These  reverses  resulted   in  the 


capture  of  Armenti^res  on  April  11  by 
the  Germans,  as  the  city  was  encircled 
from  the  north  and  south.  The  Germans 
claimed  the  capture  of  the  garrison  of 
3,000  and  forty-five  guns.  The  battle 
had  spread  to  a  front  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  on  April  12,  with  the  Germans 
penetrating  to  Merville,  eleven  miles 
southwest  of  Armentieres.  On  this  day 
the  German  official  report  claimed  20,000 
prisoners  and  200  guns. 

A   HISTORIC    ORDER 

General    Haig    issued    the    following 
proclamation  to  his  troops  on  April  12: 

Three  weeks  ago  today  the  enemy  began 
his  terrific  attacks  against  ua  on  a  tWty- 
mlle  front.  His  objects  are  to  separate 
us  from  the  French,  to  take  the  Channel 
ports,  and  to  destroy  the  British  Army. 

In  spite  ot  throwing  already  106  divi- 
sions  Into    the   battle,   and   enduring   tha 
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has  yet   made  little  progress   toward   I: 

We  owe  thiB  to  the  determined  (Ightlng 
and  self-sacrltce  of  our  troops.  Words 
tall  me  to  express  the  admiration  which 
I  feel  tor  the  splendid  resistance  offered 
Ijy  all  ranks  of  our  army  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

Many  among  Us  now  are  tired.  To  those 
I  would  say  that  victory  will  belong  (o  the 
side  which  holds  out  the  longest,  Tha 
French  Army  Is  moving  rapidly  and  In 
great  force  to  our  support.  There  Is  no 
Other  course  open  to  us  but  to  flEht  It  out. 

Every  position  must  be  held  to  the  last 
man.  There  must  be  no  retirement.  With 
our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  believing  In  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  each  one  of  us  must 
fight  to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our  homes 
and  the  freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike 
upon  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  us  at  this 
critical  moment. 

The  situation  on  April  17  was  sammed 
up  by  General  Maurice,  Director  of  War 
Operations  in  the  British  War  Office,  in 

these  words: 

The  British  Army  ts  playing  the  rOIe 
which  It  often  has  played  before.  It  Is 
fighting  a  Waterloo  while  BlUcher  Is 
marching  to  the  battlefield.     ■ 

The  British  Army  Is  Under  a  terrible 
hammering,  but,  providing  we  stand  that 
hammering  without  breaking  down,  and 
providing  BlUcher  Is  marching  to  the  bat- 
tlefield, there  Is  no  reason  for  diacourage- 

The  enormous  task  which  the  Brltlah 
Army  has  performed  and  still  Is'perform- 
Ins  may  be  shown,  ti-j  ^  lt-«  W««<'»»-    "^^ 


Four  Epic  Weeks  of  Carnage 

By  Philip  Cibbs 
Special  Correspondent  with  the  British  Armies 

[CopyrlBhted  In  U.  S.   A.) 

The  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  Picardy,  which  began  March  21, 
1918,  was  a  vain  attempt  of  the  German  forces  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  Annies  at  their  point  of  juncture;  the  sec- 
ond was  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrest  Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge 
from  the  British;  the  third  sought  to  annihilate  the  British  armies  in 
Flanders  and  break  through  to  the  English  Channel.  The  last-named 
phase  was  still  undecided  when  this  magazine  went  to  press,  (April  19.) 
All  three  phases  were  vividly  described  from  day  to  day  by  Philip  Gibbs. 
The  following  narrative  is  compiled  from  his  dispatches  to  The  New 
York  Times,  which  are  available  for  Current  History  Magazine  as  an 
affiliated  publication  of  the  Times: 

fT^URSDAY,  March  21.— A  German 

I  offensive  against  the  British  front 
^  haa  be^n.  At  about  6  o'clock  this 
morning  the  enemy  began  an  in- 
tense bombardment  of  the  lines  and  bat- 
teries on  a  very  wide  front — something 
like  sixty  miles,  from  the  country  south  . 
of  the  Scarpe  and  to  the  west  of  Bulle- 
court  in  the  neighborhood  of  Croisilles, 
as  far  south  as  the  positions  between  St. 
Quentin  and  the  British  right  flank. 

After  several  hours  of  this  hurricane 
shelling,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  gas 
waa  used,  the  German  infantry  ad- 
vanced and  developed  attacks  against  a 
number  of  strategical  points  on  a  very 
wide  front. 

Among  the  places  against  which  they 
have  directed  tJieir  chief  efforts  are 
Bullecourt,  Lagnecourt,  and  Noreuil, 
both  west  of  Cambrai,  where  they  once 
before  penetrated  the  British  lines  and 
were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers;  the 
St.  Quentin  Ridge,  which  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Cambrai  fighting,  and  the 
villages  of  Rons  soy  and  Hargi  court, 
south  of  the  Cambrai  salient. 

Friday,  March  22. — The  enemy  flung 
the  full  -weight  of  his  great  army  against 
the  British  yesterday.  Nearly  forty 
divisions  are  identified,  and  it  is  certain 
that  as  many  as  fifty  must  be  engaged. 
In  proportions  of  men,  the  British  ar* 
much   outnumbered,   therefore   the   ob- 


Btinacy  of  the  resistance  of  the  troops 
is  wonderful.  Nine  German  divisions 
were  hurled  against  three  British  at  one 
part  of  the  line,  and  eight  against  two 
at  another.  All  the  storm  troops,  In- 
cluding the  guards,  were  in  brand-ner 
uniforms.  They  advanced  in  dense 
masses,  and  never  faltered  until  shat- 
tered by  the  machine-gun  fire. 

The  enemy  introduced  no  new  fright- 
fulness,  no  tanks  and  no  specially  in- 
vented gas,  but  relied  on  the  power  of 
his  artillery  and  the  weight  of  the  in- 
fantry assault.  The  supporting  waves 
advanced  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  German  command- 
ers were  ruthless  in  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  defense 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

They  had  exceeding  power  in  gnns. 
Opposite  three  of  the  British  divisions 
they  had  a  thousand,  and  at  most  parts 
of  the  line  one  to  every  twelve  or  fif- 
teen yards.  They  had  brought  a  num- 
ber of  long-range  guns,  probably  naval, 
and  their  shellfire  was  scattered  as  far 
back  as  twenty-eight  miles  behind  the 
lines.  During  the  last  hour  of  the  bom- 
bardment they  poured  out  gas  shells, 
and  continued  to  spnd  concentrated  gas 
about  the  British  batteries  and  reserve 
trenches.  The  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  poisonous  clouds. 
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force  their  way  to  Vendeuil,  Lyfontaine, 
and  Benay,  south  of  Easigny,  and  to 
strike  against  Jussy  and  Tergnier,  on  the 
St.  Quentin  Canal,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day. 

They  brought  up  two  more  divisiona, 
and  that  night,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  their  attaclcs,  it  was  decided  that  the 
British  withdraw  to  a  prepared  line  fur- 
ther west,  which  was  the  best  defense. 
This  was  done  during  the  darkness,  the 
retirement  being  covered  by  gmllant 
rearguards. 

This  morning  the  Germans  followed 
up  our  withdrawal  by  clearing  up  all 
the  ground  in  the  bend  formed  by  the 
acute  angle  of  the  St.  Quentin  Canal, 
which  has  its  apex  at  Ugny,  six  kilo- 
meters  east  of  Ham,  and  it  was  reported 
that  their  patrols  had  entered  the  town 
of  Ham  itself. 

CROSSING  THE  SOMME 

Monday,  March  25. — The  enemy  fought 
fiercely  yesterday  to  gain  a  crossing 
over  the  Somme  south  of  Peronne.  He 
flung  across  a  pontoon  bridge  and  rafts, 
and  his  men  tried  to  cross,  but  the  Brit- 
ish field  artillery,  firing  at  short  range, 
smashed  up  many  of  these  bridges  and 
kilted  his  engineers  and  infantry.  Gal- 
lant counterattacks  by  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish flung  him  back  across  the  river  at 
several  points,  but  elsewhere  he  held 
his  crossing  long  enough  to  put  over 
some  of  his  forces. 

AH  the  fighting  in  this  part  of  the 
country  since  March  21  has-been  a  con- 
tinuous battle,  in  which  the  British  di- 
visions holding  the  front  line  below 
Gouzeaucourt  to  Maissemy  have  shown 
magnificent  powers  of  endurance,  as  in- 
deed have  all  the  others  engaged,  and 
have  only  yielded  ground  under  pressure 
of  overwhelming  numbers  and  great  gun- 
fire. 

There  was  a  bloody  struggle  in  some 
old  chalk  quarries,  where  many  Ger- 
man dead  now  lie,  and  after  the  ene* 
my  had  come  some  way  forward  ten 
British  tanks  drove  into  him  and  shat- 
tered some  of  his  battalions  with  their 
machine-gun  fire,  dispersing  groups  of 
his  advancing  units.  The  tanks  manoeu- 
vred  about,   firing  continually  on   each 


flank  and  causing  terror  among  the 
enemy's  foremost  assault  troops.  The 
British  fought  a  number  of  rearguard 
actions  and  made  many  counterattacks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Roisel,  and  fell 
back  to  the  line  of  the  Somme  only  when 
new  masses  of  Germans  passed  through 
those  battalions  which  they  had  met 
and  beaten. 

SLAUGHTER  OP  GERMAPQ 

The  British  gunners  were  firing  hoUP 
after  hour  at  large  bodies  of  Germans 
moving  so  close  to  them  that  the  guns 
were  laid  directly  on  to  their  targets, 
and  caused  deadly  losses  in  these  ranks 
of  field-gray  men  who  never  ceased  to 
come  forward  in  a  living  tide  at  what- 
ever cost  of  life  and  bore  down  on  the 
defensive  lines.  Under  this  ceaseless 
tide  some  of  the  British  guns  had  to  be 
abandoned,  but  many  of  them  were 
withdrawn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Somme,  and  the  gunners  were  wonder- 
ful in  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
they  made  this  passage,  took  up  new 
positions,  and  went  into  action  again 
like  exhibition  batteries  at  Earls  Court. 

By  Saturday  morning  the  German 
troops  were  exhausted  and  spent,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  line  made  no  fur- 
ther effort  for  a  time,  but  halted  to 
gain  some  sleep  and  await  fresh  ra- 
tions. On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the 
British,  who  had  had  no  rest  from 
fighting,  were  reinforced  and  given 
some  relief,  though  many  of  them  were 
again  engaged,  and,  weary  as  they  were, 
put  up  gallant  fights  against  the  enemy, 
who  also  had  been  reinforced  hy  great 
numbers  and  came  on  again  in  an  un- 
ending onslaught. 

nCHTING   AGAINST  ODDS 

Tuesday,  March  26. — Since  yesterday 
morning  the  enemy  has  continued  his 
violent  thrusts  against  the  British  line 
westward  from  Bapaume  and  Peronne, 
and  his  massed  troops,  mostly  Branden- 
burgera  and  picked  troops,  are  now  ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  of  Eoye  and 
Nesie,  where  French  troops  are  heavily 
engaged. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  paBsinea«.a^<=t 
the   old   S'MKWifc  \itt.t.'C*V^!i?ia  te«^  t««« 
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roofs,  to  fly  low  and  pick  their  targets 
wherever  they  saw  men  moving  or  horses 
tethered. 

In  several  cases  it  was  not  men  they 
hit,  but  women  and  children  who,  when 
the  war  seemed  to  have  passed  from  this 
place  a  year  ago,  crept  back  to  their 
homes  and  built  little  wooden  booths  in 
which  they  sold  papers  and  picture  post- 
cards to  the  troops.  Now  suddenly  the 
war  has  ftamed  over  them  again  and 
they  were  caught,  before  they  could 
escape,  by  thunderbolts  out  of  the  shin- 
ing moonlight,  terribly  clear  and  reveal- 
ing dead  horses  about  the  ruined  streets. 
TRYING  TO  TAKE  ARRAS 

Friday,  March  29. — The  enemy's  pres- 
sure has  for  the  time  being  relaxed  a  lit- 
tle across  the  Somme,  east  of  Corbie,  and 
whatever  effort  he  has  made  during  the 
last  day  and  night  has  been  repulsed 
with  the  most  heavy  losses. 

Yesterday  the  most  exciting  situation 
and  the  fiercest  struggle  was  on  the  left 
of  the  British  battleline,  from  Gavrelle 
southward  to  below  the  Scarpe.  It  was  a 
deliberate,  resolute  effort  by  the  enemy 
to  capture  Arras.  Three  divisions  of 
special  storm  troops,  the  184th,  12tb,  and 
27th  Reserve,  had  been  brought  up  for 
this  purpose,  though  one  of  them  had 
been  engaged  before  and  roughly  han- 
dled. They  were  ordered  to  take  Arras 
yesterday  at  all  costs,  and  before  their 
advance  very  heavy  bombardment  was 
flung  over  the  British  lines  from  about 
5   o'clock   in   the  morning   for   several 

Their  main  thrust  was  toward  Roeux, 
that  frightful  little  village,  with  its 
chemical  works,  which  I  used  to  write 
about  so  much  in  April  and  May  last. 
Once  again  yesterday  it  became  a  sham- 
bles. The  British  had  machine  guns  well 
placed  with  a  wide  field  of  fire,  and  as 
the  Germans  came  down  the  slopes  they 
were  swept  with  streams  of  bullets, 
which  cut  swaths  in  their  formations,  but 
once  again,  as  on  March  21,  the  enemy 
was  reckless  of  life,  theirs  as  well  as 
the  British,  and  always  his  tide  of  men 
flowed  forward,  passing  over  dead  and 
wounded,  and  creeping  forward  like  flow- 
ing water.    The  British  field  guns  raked 


them  while  the  heavies  pulled  further 
back  to  avoid  being  blown  up  or  cap- 
tured. 

FIGHT  FOR  ORANGE  HILL 

On  and  about  Orange  Hill  and  Te1«* 
graph  Hill  British  battalions  who 
know  this  ground  of  old  fought  tena* 
ciously  under  murderous  machine-gan 
fire,  the  enemy's  screen  of  infantry  cov- 
ering machine-gun  batteries  which  wero 
rushed  forward  very  quickly  and  took  up 
positions  in  shell  holes  and  behind  hits  of 
broken  wall  and  any  kind  of  cover,  in 
ditches  and  sunken  roads. 

A  footing  gained  by  the  enemy  on  part 
of  Orange  Hill  and  Infantry  Hill  reoa 
dered  it  necessary  to  fall  back  yesterday 
toward  the  old  German  support  lines  be- 
fore that  battle  in  April,  1917.  The 
British  fought  like  tigers,  and  would 
not  retire  until  the  pressure  on  them 
made  it  impossible  to  resist  the  contin- 
ual thrust  of  new  attacks  by  fresh  troops. 
There  were  heroic  actions  by  small 
groups  of  men  struggling  to  hold  up  tiho 
front  line,  and  some  of  them  stayed  SO 
long  after  the  enemy  had  broken  beyond 
them  that  they  were  cut  off. 

Frightful  fighting  was  happening  not 
far  from  Neuville,  Vitasse,  and  Mercatel 
and  in  this  neighborhood  the  British  held 
out  with  wonderful  determination  luiUl 
exhausted  by  battle  and  until  only  a 
poor  remnant  of  men  had  strength  to 
stand  against  these  massed  attacks. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  the  enemy's 
assaults  weakened,  and  then  died  out 
because  his  losses  were  enormous  and 
the  spirit  of  his  attack  was  broken  b; 
such  stubborn  resistance. 

ENEMY  FAILS  AT   ARRAS 

Sunday,  March  31.  —  We  now  have 
knowledge  that  the  attack  on  Arras  was 
prepared  on  a  scale  of  enormous  strength 
by  divisions  arranged  in  depth,  pre- 
ceded by  a  bombardment  as  great  as  that 
which  fell  upon  any  part  of  the  British 
line  on  the  morning  of  March  21,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  determined  to  cap- 
ture not  only  Arras  itself  but  Vimy 
Ridge. 

It  was  the  heroic  resistance  <rf  *bfc 
British  tToo^^  'tV^'t.  ;tfA,t,^i.\*.*>.  *»a  Vrta- 
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wllh  an  Intense  underslondlng  of  the  greal- 
ness  of  these  days,  of  their  meaning  lo  the 
destiny  or  the  world,  and  every  private  sol- 
dier, or  transport  driver,  or  linesman,  or  la- 
borer, has  been  exalted  by  an  emotion  etrong- 
er  than  the  effect  of  drugB. 

In  the  wood  of  Moreull  this  morning  Brit- 
ish cavalry  performed  a  feat  as  fine  as  the 
Balaklava  charge,  and  this  also  should  be 
made  Into  a  ballad  and  learned  by  heart. 

Twelve  hundred  men  who  had  been  rldine 
through  the  night  went  forward  in  three 
wax'OH  and  charged  that  dark  wood  neit 
morning  at  a  hai-d  gallop.  The  first  wave 
rode  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  second 
to  the  centre,  and  the  third  wave  went  right 
through  to  the  other  side,  riding  through  the 
enemy  and  over  his  machine  guna  and  In  the 
face  of  a  hall  of  bullets  from  hidden  ma- 
chines. They  cleared  the  wood  of  lloreull 
and  brought  back  prisoners  and  thirteen  ma- 
chine gTins.  but  there  were  many  empty  sad- 
dles, and  many  men  and  horses  fell. 

That  was  the  finest  exploit  of  the  British 
cavalry,  but  elsewhere  it  did  aplendld  work, 
and  everywhere  the  men  were  gallant  and 
cool,  as  when  some  of  the  dragoons  cams  un- 
der a  heavy  shrapnel  fire  near  Gentllle,  and 
their  wounded  horses 


t  of  their  a 


my. 


Away  from  Arraa  and  down  on  the  south 
if  tlie  line  a.  certain  body  Of  Canadians  have 
been  having  some  of  the  most  astounding 
ailvenlurea   In    all    this  battl<>.   and   fighting 
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left  un wounded.  One  ot  them  mounted  a 
motor  cycle  and  brought  back  cara  and  took 
back  the  wounded.  Tno  cars  found  the  ene- 
my massing  up  a  road,  and  their  machine 
euna  enfiladed  the  field-gray  men  and  killed 
them  In  large  numbers. 

Near  La  Motte  they  fought  heavy  bodies 
ot  German  cavalry,  killed  a  number,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  They  huve  not  been  seen 
since.  At  Cerlsy  a  battalion  of  Geimans, 
nOO  strong,  waa  oncounlered  at  a  cros.sroads 
by  one  oar,  which  brought  them  to  a  stand- 
Btlll  and  diaper sed  them  with  heavy  losaes. 
Everywhere  they  have  been  these  Canadian 
armored  cars  have  helped  to  steady  the  line 
and  give  confidence  to  the  Infantry. 

Britiili    Airmen   at   Worii 

Thitraday,  April  4. — It  has  been  raining  hard 
these  iwo  nights  past  and  this  mornlnK,  For 
the  German  gunners  trying  to  drag  up  field 
artillery  or  long-range  guns  there  is  now 
sticky  bog  and  alime  to  come  through.  It  Is 
hard  work  for  the  German  field  companies, 
pressed  furiously,  to  lay  narrow-gauge  lines 
over  these  deserts.  All  that  spells  delay  la 
their  plans  and  loss  of  life. 

There  Is  terror  for  the  enemy  over  these 
fields  In  daylight  and  darkness,  for  the  Brit- 
ish flying  men  have  gone  out  In  squadrons  to 
scatter  death  and  destruction  among  them. 
This  work  has  reached  fantastic  heights  of 

menace  of  It.  There  have  licen  times  when, 
I  believe,  the  British  have  had  as  many  as 
soil  airplanes  up  at  one  time.  Onp  squadron 
alone  on  one  night  dropped  sli  tons  of  bombs 

went  out  six  times.  Another  squadron  went 
out  four  times  In  one  night,  and  waa  bomb- 

■WTien  "the  enemy  was  advancing  In  masses 
the  British  flylUK  men  flew  as  low,  as  10i> 
feel,  dropping  bombs  among  them  and  firing 
Into  them  with  machine  guns.  They  attacked 
German  patrols  of  cavalry  and  scattered 
them  and  machine-gunned  trenches  full  of 
men,  batteries  In  action  and  transport  crowd- 
ing down   narrow  roads.      They   fought  Ger- 


d  ther 


d  ther 


several  cases  In  which  they  (ought 
airplanes  at  nl»:ht,  so  that  It  was  like  a  fight 
between  vamplro  bats  up  there  where  the 
clouds  were  touched  by   moonlight. 

North   of  the   Somme 

Friday,  April  n.— Heavy  nttackfl  by  the 
enemy  are  In  progress  north  of  the  Somme, 
from  Albert  to  Avoluy  Wood.  Fuilhcr  north 
there  Is  separate  fighting  In  progress  round 
about  the  village  of  Ayctte— such  a  wretched 
litlle  place  of  brlckdust  and  broken  walls 
when  1  saw  it  last  on  the  way  from  Arras  to 
Hapaume— and  the  en.miy  Is  trying  to  I'e- 
caplure  this,  his  fir.-  reiichlns  to  villages 
several   thousand   yards    behind   the   British 


first  reports  indicate  that  the  German  storm 
troops  are  suffering  under  their  machine-gun. 
fire,  after  being  shelled  In  their  assembly- 
places  by  heavy  and  field  artillery. 

A   ValUy   of  Death 

Bundav,  April  7. — Since  the  heavy  rights  on 
Friday,  when  the  enemy  made  o  scries  ot 
vain  attacks  against  the  British  north  of  Al- 
bert, there  has  been  no  battle.  The  German* 
arc  still  struggling  hard  to  get  their  guns, 
especially  the  heavy  guns,  further  forward 
and  to  reorganize  their  divisions. 

They  have  no  peace  or  quiet,  for  they  are 
under  a  harassing  fire,  and  along  the  valley 
ot  the  Ancre,  above  Albert,  in  that  stinking 
ditch  between  Bouzelncourt  and  Aveluy  and 
Mesnil  and  Thlcpval,  where  foul  water  lies 
stagnant  below  rows  ot  dead,  lopped  trees 
and  frightful  smell.s  arise  from  the  relics  of 
battles  two  weeks  ago,  their  men  are  very 
wretched.  Here  In  this  valley  of  death,  for 
It  was  that,  and  behind  In  the  old  fields  of 

from  storms  or  sheliflre. 

Battle  «f  Annantiarei 

Tuesday,  April  rt.— A  heavy  and  determined 
attack  was  begun  against  ua  this  morning  a 
considerable  distance  north  of  our  recent  bat- 
tles on  about  Pleven  miles  ot  front  between 
Armetitiercs  and  La  BassSe  Canal,  This  new 
attack  was  lueceded  by  a  long,  concentrated 
bombardment,  which  had  gradually  been  In- 
creasing duiing  the  la.st  day  or  two,  until  It 
reached  great  heights  of  fury  last  night  and 
early  this  morning.  The  enemy  used  poison 
gas  In  Immense  quantities:  during  the  night 
he  flung  over  m.noo  gas  shells  In  order  to 
create  a  wide  zone  of  this  evlI  vapor  and  stu- 
pefy the  gunners,  transport,  and  Infantry, 

His  gunfire  reached  out  to  many  towna 
and  vlllagi's  behind  the  allied  lines,  like 
lieihune  and  .Vrmon  litres.  Vermeil  cs  and 
Phllosophe.  Mervlllp  and  Estalrea,  and  this 
did  not  cease  around  ArmentlSres  until  11:30 
this  mornlnir.  though  further  south  from 
Fleurbal.t  his  Infantry  attack  was  In  progresB 
at  an  early  houi",  certainly  hy  S  o'clock,  and 
his  barrage  lifted  In  order  to  let  his  troops 
advance. 

Tart  of  the  line  was  held  by  Portugueae 
tronpd.  who  (or  a  long  time  have  been  .be- 
tween Lavenlle  and  Neuve  Chapeile.  holding 
po.''ltlons  which  were  subject  to  severe  raids 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  now  In  the 
thick  of  this  battle,  most  fiercely  beset  and 
fighting  gallantly. 

Formidable  New  Offentivs 

TT'-dnrsrfnj/,  April  10,— It  l.q  now  clear  that 
the  attack  between  Armentlfres  and  Glvenchy 
Is  a  new  and  formidable  offensive.  It  alM 
Is  made  certain  by  this  new  thrust  that  the 
Girman  high  comm;ind  have  decided  to  throw 
the  full  weight  of  their  armlc?.  *ta.'vo»,v  ■<»«. 
BvlUa\\  \Yi  tin  tmVa.Mi'c  vo  Atavto-j  ■Cv.tN.t  \<«t»«. 
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faced    by    i 


troops  In  the  north  are 
forces.  Nearly  thirty 
ire  agalnat  them  from 
Wylschaete  to  La  BaHsSa  Canal,  and  with 
(hose  troops  arc  Innumerable  machine  guns, 
trench  mortara,  and  massed  batteries  of  field 
guns,  very  quick  to  get  forward  In  support 
of  their  Infantry. 

This  northern  ottenBlve  Is  as  menacing  as 
that  which  began  to  the  southward  on  March 
21.  and  the  gallant  men  among  these  little 
red  brick  villages  Id  French  Flanders  and  In 
the  flat  fields  between  Ballleul  and  Efithune 
arc  greatly  outnumbered  and  can  hold  back 
the   enemy   only   by   righting   with   supreme 

Horror*   Amid   Beauty 

The  scene  tocJay  along  the  line  of  this  hos- 
tile Invasion  wa^  moat  tragic,  because  alt  the 
cruelty  of  war  was  surrounded  by  beauty  ho 
Intense  that  the  contrast  was  horrible.  The 
eky  was  of  Summer  blue,  with  sunshine  glit- 
tering on  the  red-tiled  roofa  of  the  cottages 
and  on  their  whitewashed  walls  and  little 
wlndowpanea.  All  the  hedges  were  clothed 
with  green  and  flaked  by  snow-white  thorn 
blossoms. 

In  a  night,  as  It  seems,  all  the  orchards  of 
France  have  flowered,  and  cherry  and  apple 
trees  are  in  full  splendor  o(  bloom,  fields  are 
powdered  with  close-growing  daisies,  and 
the  shadows  o(  trees  are  long  across  the 
grass  as  the  sun  Is  setting.  But  over  all  this 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  Is  agony  and 
blnod.  On  the  rnada  are  fugitives,  wounded 
soldiers,  dead  horses,  guns,  and  transports. 

There  are  fires  burning  on  the  hillsides.  I 
saw  their  flames  and  their  great,  rolllne 
clouds  of  smoke  rise  this  morning  from  places 
where  the  day  before  I  had  aeen  French 
peasants  plowing  as  though  no  war  were 
near,  and  young  girls  scattering  grain  over 
the  fields  harrowed  by  their  small  brothers, 
and  old  women  bending  to  the  soil  in  the 
small  farmsteads  where  all  their  life  was 
centred,  until  suddenly  the  frightful  truth 
touched  them  and  they  had  to  leave  their 
homes. 

Sometimes  today  I  wished  to  God  the  sun 
would  not  shine  like  this  nor  nature  mock  at 
me  with  its  thrilling  beauty  ot  life.  How- 
ever, the  British  are  full  of  confidence.  I( 
they  were  forced  back  they  arc  glad  to  know 
that  they  mode  the  enemy  pay  heavy  prices 
and  that  their  line  is  still  unbroken.  They 
are  full  of  folth  that  against  all  odds  they 
shall  hold  their  own  in  the  la.^t  battle  of  all. 

Men  Utterlr  W«ut 

Sunday,  Aprit  1*.-The  Commander  In 
Chief's  order  of  (he  day  should  reveal  to  the 
British  people  and  to  the  world  what  Is  hap- 
pening out  here  in  Prance— the  enemy's  ob- 
ject to  seize  the  Channel  ports  and  destroy 
the   British   Army,   and   the   frightful  forces 


he  has  brought  against  It  to  achieve  that 
plan,  and  ihe  call  that  has  come  to  the  troops 
to  hold  every  position  to  the  last  man. 
"  Many  among  us  now  are  tired.  •  •  • 
With  our  back  to  the  wall  each  one  of  ua 
must  fight  to  the  end." 

Yea,  the  men  are  tired,  so  tired  after 
weeks  of  fighting,  after  these  last  days  ahd 
nights,  that  they  can  hardly  stagger  up  to 
resist  another  attack,  yet  they  do  so  because 
their  spirit  wakes  again  above  their  bodily 
fatigue;  so  tired  that  they  go  on  flghtlns 
like  sleep-walkers,  and  in  any  respite  lie  In 
ditches  and  under  hedges  and  In  open  fields 
under  fire  In  deep  slumber  until  the  shouts 
of  their  Sergeants  stir  them  again.  Some  o( 
these  men  have  been  fichting  since  March 
21  with  only  a  few  days'  rest. 

To  people  living  in  the  villages  of  Flanders, 
from  which  one  can  see  the  whole  sweep  <rf 
the  battleline,  Friday  night  was  full  of  terror, 
and  from  the  windows  they  watched  the  burn- 
ing of  places  from  which  they  had  escaped 
and  the  bonflrea  ot  their  homes,  and  these 
refugees  while  sleeping  with  children  at  their 
breast  wept. 

Yesterday  It  was  a  drama  of  noise,  beating 
against  one's  ears  and  against  one's  heart, 
and  it  was  a  strange,  terrible  thing  to  stand 
there,  blind,  as  it  were,  listening  to  the  in" 
fernal  tumult  of  gunfire  south  ot  Ballleul, 
with  knocklngs  and  alcdgehammcr  strokes, 
loud  and  shocking,  above  the  incessant  drum- 
fire  ot  field   artillery. 

The  German  shells  came  howling  over  Into 
fields  and  villages  beyond  Ballleul.  bursting 
with  gruff  coughs,  and  there  was  an  evil  snarl 
of  shratinel  In  the  mist.  It  was  the  noise  of 
the  greatest  battle  In  history. 

Fail   of  Neuve  EgUse 

Monday,  April  15.— In  the  attempt  to  sur- 
round Ballleul  two  heavy  attacks  were 
made — one  on  the  west  toward  Mcteren,  and 
one  on  the  east  at  Neuve  Egllse.  Near 
Meleren  the  enemy  failed  utterly  and  suf- 
fered Immense  losses.  There  has  been  fierce 
fighting  around  a  place  called  the  Steam  Mill, 
near  Meleren,  the  enemy  having  been  ordered 
to  capture  the  Meteren  road  and  the  high 
ground  beyond  it  at  whatever  aacritice.  They 
nade  the  sacrifice,  but  did  not  get  the  ground. 

Neuve  Egllse,  however,  is  now  theirs.  Last 
night  Ihe  British  troops  who  had  held  It 
through  three  days  and  nlghls  of  Intense 
strife  withdrew,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  to  a 
line  a  short  distance  back  from  the  village, 
in  order  to  avoid  remaining  a  target  for  un- 
ceasing shell  fire. 

It  is  now  the  enemy's  soldiers  who  this 
morning  are  In  the  ruins  under  the  great 
bombardment.  This  battle  at  Neuve  Egllse 
has  been  filled  with  grim  episodes,  for  the 
village  changed  hands  several  times.  Each 
side  (ought  most  fiercely,  with  any  kind  of 
weapon,  small  bodlea  ot  men  attacking  and 
counterattacking  among  the  hroketv-wsSi*  Kt^ 
bits   of  houaca  awi  MLt\a.t:T   'Crvt   asM-w.-*  gR.  "CaB 
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Drumfira  Rock*  Earth 

It  wfta  JuBt  before  dusk  when  the  counter- 
attacks began  northward  trom  Wytschaele 
and  southward  from  Meteren,  and  although 
bcrore  then  there  had  been  a  steady  slogging 
of  guna  and  howling  of  Bhella,  at  that  time 
this  volume  of  dreadful  Doiao  Increased  tre- 
mendously, and  drumfire  broke  out  In  fury, 
so  that  the  aky  and  earth  trembled  with  It. 
It  wea  like  the  beating  of  all  the  drums  of 
the  world  In  muffled  tattoo,  above  which  and 
through  which  there  were  enormous  clangor- 
ing hammer   strokes   from   the   British   and 

It  went  on  till  evening,  with  a  few  pale 
gleams  of  sun  through  storm  clouds  and  the 
smoke  of  guiia,  and  tor  miles  all  this  pano- 
rama of  battle  was  boiling  and  seething  with 
bursting  shells  and  curling  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  the  batteries  In  action. 


When  darkness  came  each  battery  was  re- 
vealed by  its  flashes,  and  all  the  fields 
around  were  filled  with  red  winkings  and 
sharp  stabs  of  flame.  There  was  no  real 
darkness  of  night,  for  every  second  the  sky 
was  crossed  by  rushes  of  light  and  burning 
beacons  In  many  places,  and  gun  tlashea 
etched  outlines  of  trees  and  cottages. 

The  general  situation  today  Is  In  our  favor 
for  the  time  being  by  the  recapture  of  Wyt- 
schaete  and  Meteren  and  the  repulse  of  many 
German  attacks,  but  It  Is  with  natural  regret 
one  hears  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  heights 
east  of  Ypres  In  order  to  straighten  the  line 

gret  today,  though  only  sentimental.  The 
enemy  knocked  down  the  Albert  church  tow- 
er, the  tower  of  the  golden  Virgin,  who  had 
bent  head  downward  over  that  ruined  city 
with  her  babe  outstretched.  It  was  a  great 
landmark  bound  up  with  all  our  memories. 


How  General  Carey  Saved  Amiens 

A  Pivotal  Episode  in  the  Great  Battle 


ONE  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
the  battle  of  Picardy  was  the  dis- 
aster which  befell  the  5th  British 
Army,  under  General  Goiigh,  and  the 
brilliant  way  in  which  it  was  retrieved 
by  Brig.  Gen,  Sandeman  Carey,  who  was 
waimly  complimented  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  in  his  man-power  speech,  (Page 
263.) 

Sir  Hubert  Gough'a  army  was  sent 
down  in  January  to  take  over  from  the 
French  a  sector  forty  to  fifty  miles  long. 
Clearly  such  a  line  as  this  could  be  held 
only  if  it  were  strongly  located  and  cun- 
ningly constructed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was.  Three  lines  were  designed: 
First,  an  outpost  line,  then  a  "  line  of 
resistance,"  and  then  a  "  battleline." 
The  outpost  line  was  designed  with  spe- 
cial care.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
separate  posts  so  located  as  to  provide 
for  a  cross-fire  on  any  enemy  that  pene- 
trated them.  It  was  intended  to  be  held 
until  the  last  gasp,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  the  Germans  might  pass  through  it, 
but  that  they  would  be  terribly  punished 
by  the  garrisons  of  the  isolated  posts. 

In  one  way  the  attack  was  not  a  sur- 
prise. General  Gough  bad  known  for 
days  that  it  was  imminent,  and  had 
moved  his  men  up  to  their  positions  and 
made  every  preparation  possible.     But 


one  thing  he  could  not  foresee  or  guard 
against — the  mist  and  fog.  Under  cover 
of  the  mist,  which  prevented  sight  for 
more  than  thirty  yards,  the  Germans 
crept  forward,  and  the  outpost  line  was 
overrun  before  the  alarm  could  be  given. 
It  was  simply  swamped,  and  the  cross- 
fire on  which  so  much  depended  was 
never  delivered. 

Consequently  the  fight  began  at  the 
line  of  resistance  instead,  and  before 
many  hours  had  passed  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  the  Germans  had  forced  the 
British  back  on  the  battleline.  Then  the 
fewness  of  numbers  began  to  tell,  and, 
as  always  at  points  of  junction  between 
divisions,  the  Germans  got  through  be- 
tween the  7th  and  19th,  the  19th  and 
18th,  and  the  3d  and  18th.  The  whole 
line  was  broken  up,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  road  was  open  to  Amiens. 

Meanwhile  it  was  impossible  for  the 
French  reinforcements  to  come  up  as 
quickly  as  was  necessary,  and  the  re- 
treat began.  Bridges  were  not  blown  up 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  parties 
of  engineers  were  all  killed.  Every  kind 
of  soldier  that  could  be  collected  was 
hastily  thrown  into  action  to  fill  the  gap 
— including  a  strong  contingent  of  Amer- 
ican engineers. 

Close  to  whwft  \.\\«  Tt*''*  otiMxteSi.  ■^^a  »■ 
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force.  Careless  of  danger,  he  rode  along 
the  hastily  intrenched  line,  giving  an 
order  here  and  shouting  words  of  en- 
couragement there  to  his  weary  and 
hard-pressed  men. 

His  staff  was  as  hastily  recruited  as 
his  men.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  how 
long  he  must  hold  out.  He  was  not  even 
certain  of  getting  supplies  of  animuni- 
tion  and  provisions. 

Al!  he  had  to  do  was  to  hang  on,  and 
ha.ng  on  he  did  against  an  almost  endless 
series  of  formidable  attacks.  He  never 
lost  heart  or  wavered.  The  gap  to 
Amiens  was  closed  and  held. 

Three  companies  of  an  engineering 
regiment  were  caught  in  the  early  bom- 
bardment and  ordered  to  fall  back.  To 
one  of  the  American  companies,  which 
had  been  consolidated  with  the  British 
Royal  Engineers,  was  delegated  the  task 
of  guaranteeing  the  destruction  of  an 
engineers'  dump,  which  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  abandon.  This  detachment  de- 
stroyed all  the  material,  made  a  rapid 
retreat,  eau^'ht  up  with  the  larger  group, 
and  immediately  resumed  work,  laying 
out  trenches.  These  operations  lasted 
from  March  22  to  27.  As  the  German 
attack    befamo   more    intense,    the    engi- 
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Battle  Viewed  From  the  French  Front 

By   G.  H.  Ferris 

Special  Correspondent  with  the  French  Armies 

George  H.  Perris  was  with  the  French  Armies  in  Picardy  throughout  the  Ger- 
man  offensive.  The  aim  of  the  Germans  was  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British 
and  French  Armies  at  the  point  of  juncture  near  La  Fere,  and  Mr.  Perris  was 
admirably  situated  to  obtain  not  only  the  story  of  the  fighting  on  the  allied  right, 
but  a  good  general  view  of  the  whole  great  battle  and  of  the  strategic  methods 
adopted  by  the  German  command.  Current  History  Magazine,  through  its  con- 
nection with  The  New  York  Times,  has  full  use  of  these  important  dispatches, 
which  are  copyrighted. 

[See   Map    on   Page   198.] 


A  LITTLE  before  5  A.  M.  on  March 
21,  between  the  Scarpe  and  the 
Oise,  there  began  an  extremely 
violent  artillery  preparation,  including 
barrages  largely  composed  of  gas  shells, 
especially  near  Cambrai,  and  toward  the 
Oise  a  strong  counterbattery  fire  and 
a  plentiful  bombardment  of  the  allied 
rear  and  communications. 

At  9:45  A.  M.  an  infantry  attack  be- 
gan. Each  German  division  engaged  had 
a  front  of  attack  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
as  follows:  Two  i^giments,  less  a  bat- 
talion of  each,  were  in  the  first  line,  and 
one  regiment  was  in  reserve.  Battalions 
were  echeloned  in  a  depth  of  two  com- 
panies, each  with  six  light  machine  guns, 
constituting  the  first  wave.  The  second 
wave  of  two  companies,  carrying  heavier 
machine  guns,  followed  at  an  interval  of 
100  yards.  These  were  followed  at  200 
or  300  yards'  distance  by  light  bomb- 
throwers  and  the  battalion  staff.  Finally 
there  came  one-inch  and  other  very  light 
field  guns,  called  "  artillery  of  accom- 
paniment," which  deployed  as  required. 
The  divisional  reserves  consisted  of  five 
infantry  battalions.  No  new  gas  was 
used,  and  although  the  enemy  his  tanks 
they  were  not  brought  into  action. 

FIFTY  GERMAN  DIVISIONS 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  perhaps 
fifty  divisions,  or  about  750,000  men.  Of 
these  at  least  ten  divisions,  and  perhaps 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  were  thrown  into 
the  corner  of  the  field  between  St.  Quen- 
tin,  La  Fere,  and  Noyon.  They  were 
divided  into  six  columns. 


The  first  consisted  of  a  division  with 
three  battalions  of  chasseurs,  which,  de- 
bouching from  La  F6re,  quickly  took 
Tergnier,  and  on  the  evening  of  March 
22  came  to  a  stop  before  Vouel,  the  next 
village  westward,  and  a  division  which 
came  into  action  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  passed  the  first,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  pushed  on  toward  Chauny. 

The  second  column  consisted  of  two 
divisions.  The  former  advanced  from 
the  old  line  near  Moy,  on  the  Oise, 
through  La  Fontaine  and  Remigny  and 
to  the  southwest.  It  stopped  at  Liez, 
on  the  Crosat  Canal,  on  the  22d.  That 
night  it  was  passed  by  the  other  division, 
which,  on  the  23d,  captured  Villequier- 
Aumont,  on  the  St.  Quentin-Chauny 
road.  To  the  right  of  this  was  the  third 
column,  composed  of  two  divisions.  The 
first  attacked  through  Cerizy  to  Ben  ay 
and  Hinacourt,  and  was  stopped  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  at  Lamontagne.  It 
was  passed  that  evening  by  the  other 
division  on  the  canal,  which,  after  oc« 
cupying  Genlis  Wood,  closed  up  to  the 
second  column. 

The  fourth  column  included  the  1st 
and  10th  Divisions,  of  which  the  for- 
mer attacked  through  Essigny  to  Jussy, 
and  on  the  23d  was  at  the  north  of 
Ugny,  while  the  latter  on  its  right 
passed  the  canal  and  reached  Ugny  and 
Beaumont. 

Of  the  fifth  column,  which  occupied 
the  region  of  Villeselve,  and  the  sixth, 
in  the  Ham-Noyon  sector,  my  informa- 
tion is  slighter,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  trial  of  the  British  contingents  there 
before  the  French  took,  qn^x  *Qcv^  Vt^x^.. 
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westward  when  it  was  recognized  that 
the  Oise  could  not  be  forced,  and  Amiens 
became  the  chief  objective. 

It  is  certain  that  General  von  Hutier's 
plans  were  based  upon  his  experience  in 
the  capture  of  Riga.  *  *  *  Western 
resistance,  whether  French  or  British,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  which 
the  Russians  put  up  at  Riga.  Enormous 
as  are  the  forces  the  enemy  put  into 
this  blow,  though  for  the  last  week  they 
outnumbered  and  generally  overwhelmed 
those  hurried  up  to  meet  them,  they  had 
to  pay  terribly  for  their  success.  German 
war  doctrine  recognizes  this  as  inevitable 
in  what  is  intended  for  a  decisive  opera- 
tion against  great  antagonists.  Against 
soldiers  less  experienced,  disciplined,  and 
inspired  than  those  of  the  western  Allies 
Hindenburg  would  have  succeeded. 

The  adaptability  of  direction  of  attack 
which  I  have  indicated  is  remarkable,  but 
the  same  adaptability  in  the  attack  upon 
Verdun,  where  the  right  and  left  banks 
of  the  Meuse  were  alternately  tried,  gave 
no  result.  This  time  the  main  direction 
has  been  thrice  changed.  It  began  with 
the  wings  at  St.  Quentin  and  Croisilles; 
it  then  moved  to  the  right  centre  from 
Bapaume  to  Albert;  finally  it  is  concen- 
trated on  the  left  centre  on  both  sides 
of  Montdidier. 

Because  of  its  methods  and  speed  the 
battle  thus  far  has  been  mainly  one  of 
artillery.  German  cavalry  has  been  met 
in  small  numbers,  but  it  has  not  taken  a 
brilliant  part.  The  enemy's  aviation 
service  has  been  notably  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Allies.  Only  light  guns  with  a 
few  four-inch  pieces  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  advance,  and  trench 
mortars  do  not  seem  to  have  been  brought 
up  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  groups 
of  allied  machine  gunners  and  machine 
riflemen,  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
pressions of  the  ground,  have  everywhere 
taken  heavy  toll  of  their  adversaries. 
By  the  time  they  can  transport  their 
heavier  guns  the  Allies  will  have  their 
former  superiority  ready  to  answer  them. 

FAILED    TO   BREAK   THROUGH 

March  26.— A  full  third  of  the  German 
forces  on  the  western  front  have  been 
engaged  on  one-eighth  of  its  extent    It 


is  not  impossible  that  a  secondary  offen- 
sive may  be  declared,  but  it  may  be  taken 
that  we  now  know  the  worst,  and  that 
the  utmost  possible  strength  has  been 
put  into  the  first  blow. 

The  choice  suggests  the  need  of  ob- 
taining a  rapid  decision  and  the  hope 
of  shaking  the  vdll  of  our  people.  If  it 
resulted  in  a  break-through  it  would  be 
justified  as  good  strategy;  if  not,  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  and  miles  of  ravaged 
territory  have  been  taken,  with  no  com- 
pensation for  the  costs. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  like  a  break- 
through. The  French  are  holding 
strongly  in  the  Oise  Valley,  in  safe  con- 
nection with  the  British  on  the  Somme. 

FRENCH  SOLDIERS  CONFIDENT 

March  27. — I  have  been  along  tho 
French  front  today,  and  the  news  is 
that,  although  the  battle  broke  with  ex- 
traordinary violence,  it  found  the  French 
prepared,  and    all  is  well. 

As  I  watched  the  sun  set  in  a  crimson 
flood  yesterday  behind  the  Noyon  hills 
there  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in  the  strug- 
gle. At  least,  the  bombardment  had 
slackened,  and  at  one  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  French  Army  on  the  Oise 
there  was  no  news  of  an  attack  then 
proceeding. 

The  result  of  this  momentary  lull  was 
to  enhance  the  impression  of  calm  order 
and  confidence  which  is  one's  usual  ex- 
perience in  passing  from  the  rear  to  the 
front.  One  goes  up  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed agitation  over  the  latest  reports 
and  rumors,  and  finds  himself  suddenly 
wrapped  around  by  an  atmosphere  of 
businesslike  quietude  that  extends  nearly 
to  the  front  trenches.  Even  in  the  firing 
line  the  stoical  silence  of  the  men  and 
their  immobility,  except  in  spasmodic 
crises,  seem  to  dominate  the  hellish  roar 
of  bursting  shells. 

From  this  point  backward  the  machine 
works  with  a  smoothness  that  rebukes 
our  anxieties.  In  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
ending  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oise,  between  Noyon  and 
Chauny,  I  did  not  see  a  single  sign  of 
confusion,  and  there  were  many  signs  of 
satisfaction  that  the  war  had  entered 
upon  a  decisive  ^tac^g^ 
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combat.  Good  observers  consider  that  at 
the  most  they  can  hardly  bring  up  more 
than  forty  more  divisions. 

LINE    ALMOST    BROKEN 

March  30. — Immediately  west  of  No- 
yon,  Mont  Renaud  and  some  neighbor- 
ing hills  have  been  recovered  and  are 
strongly  held.  The  bridges  over  the  Oise 
between  Point  TEveque  and  Chauny  have 
been  broken,  and  the  river  there  is  so 
well  covered  by  artillery  and  infantry 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  passage  be- 
ing forced. 

This  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  French 
northward  movement  on  the  evening  of 
March  21.  Several  divisions  of  the  neigh- 
boring French  Army  were  rushed  up  in 
motor  wagons  to  the  aid  of  the  British 
right  wing,  which  was  thus  enabled  to 
draw  north  along  the  Crozat  Canal.  Their 
guns  and  supply  columns  followed.  On 
the  next  day  a  further  force  was  placed 
opposite  Chauny,  and  other  French 
troops  were  ordered  to  extend  their  lines 
northwestward,  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  retiring  British  right.  The  constant 
displacement  required  in  this  delicate 
task  and  the  fact  that  the  French  were 
gradually  drawing  upon  themselves  an 
increasing  part  of  the  German  onset  ex- 
plain the  delay  in  making  considerable 
counterattacks. 

On  the  24th  the  French  repelled  re- 
peated attempts  to  cross  the  Oise,  and 
their  lines,  which  already  stretched  to 
Evricourt,  more  than  half  way  from 
Noyon  to  Lassigny,  were  extended  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  town. 

The  difficulties  inevitable  in  so  rapid 
a  movement  of  reserves  were  met  every- 
where with  splendid  cheerfulness  and 
energy.  One  of  the  artillery  regiments, 
brought  up  by  motor  wagon,  had  no 
horses  with  it,  but  got  its  pieces  into 
action,  and,  having  to  retreat,  dragged 
them  back  three  miles  by  hand. 

Meanwhile,  definitely  checked  on  the 
south,  and  feeling  all  the  time  for 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  the 
German  host  was  gravitating  rapidly 
westward  between  Roye  and  Chaulnes. 
Now  that  the  danger  has  completely 
passed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  came  very 
near  breaking  through  the  allied  front 


in  this  region  on  the  25th.  The  26th 
and  27th  saw  an  accentuation  of  pres- 
sure at  the  point  of  junction,  but,  while 
the  front  was  pushed  back  on  the  first 
day  to  TEchelle-St.  Aurin  on  the  Avre, 
and  on  the  next  to  Montdidier,  other 
French  troops  had  been  brought  up  to 
strengthen  the  British  right,  and  yester- 
day, after  several  hard  combats,  it 
seemed  that  the  offensive  was  definitely 
contained. 

BATTLE    FOR    MONTDIDIER 

April  1. — Montdidier,  quaintly  seated 
on  a  steep  hill  beside  the  Amiens-Cler- 
mont  railway,  is  an  important  cross- 
roads. On  Friday  the  enemy  had  pulled 
himself  together  and  delivered  along 
twenty-five  miles  of  broken  country  from 
Demuin  to  near  Lassigny  a  new  mass  at- 
tack, supported  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  field  guns.  On  the  French  left  the 
British  held  Demuin,  but  were  driven  out 
of  Mezieres.  The  French  bore  the  main 
shock  heroically.  Step  by  step  they  fell 
back,  leaving  masses  of  German  dead 
and  wounded  before  their  lines. 

The  combat  continued  throughout  Sun- 
day, spreading  out  a  little  at  both  ends, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  piece  to- 
gether the  fragmentary  and  often  inco- 
herent reports  from  the  field  so  as  ade- 
quately to  represent  its  wild  fluctuations. 

Savagely  set  upon  breaking  through  to 
Amiens  and  the  Amiens-Paris  railway, 
von  Hu  tier's  columns  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Avre  at  Moreuil.  Between 
Montdidier  and  Lassigny,  where  the 
front  curves  to  the  southeast,  the  enemy 
put  no  less  strength  into  his  outward 
thrust.  Hand-to-hand  fighting  continued 
for  hours  in  the  villages  of  Orvillers  on 
the  west  and  Plessis  de  Roye,  near 
Lassigny,  and  the  neighboring  hamlet  of 
Plemont,  all  of  which  repeatedly  changed 
hands.  The  German  troops  which  got 
into  Plemont  and  part  of  Plessis  were 
driven  out  by  a  magnificent  charge  of 
the  French,  some  units  flying  in  disor- 
der. The  slaughter  of  yesterday's  fight- 
ing is  said  to  exceed  anything  seen  in 
the  preceding  days  of  the  battle. 

On  the  ninth  day  a  new  chapter  of 
the  tragic  story  was  opened.  The  Allies, 
their  lines  unbroken,  were  staadiivsL ''^irs&>^ 
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Gcrin:in  attacks  were  repulsed  between 
Marcelcave  and  the  Somme,  as  were  oth- 
ers in  the  British  sphere  on  the  north 
of  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  line  waa  beaten  back  to  the  vit- 
lai^e  of  Hangard,  fHangard  was  lost  and 
finally  retaken  and  held  by  the  French,] 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Luce,  nearly  op- 
posite D  emu  in. 

Like  the  actions  of  the  preceding  days, 
this  battle  has  been  in  the  main  a  con- 
ilict  of  infantry.  On  neither  side  has  it 
been  possible  to  get  heavy  artillery  in  po- 
sition in  time,  but  on  the  allied  side 
French  and  British  guns,  freshly  de- 
trained, gave  support  of  moral  as  well 
as  material  importance.  When  the  75 
has  a  target  of  masses  advancing  in 
close,  deep  waves,  its  effects  are  terrible 
beyond  words.  In  the  open  country  the 
air  squadrons  of  the  Allies  have  also 
worked  havoc  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  be- 
sides bursting  tons  of  explosives  on  hia 
camps  and  lines  of  communication. 
AGAINST    ENORMOUS    ODDS 

April  8.— It  is  evident  that  the  German 
onslaught  has  failed  to  break  through. 
What  the  Allies  have  lost  in  ground  they 
have  saved  in  men;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy,  who  wanted  not  these 
miles   of   desolate   territory,   but   a   final 
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a  certain  gallant  Colonel,  rifle  in  hand, 
directed  the  barricading  of  the  windows 
of  the  ch&teau,  and  with  not  more  than 
500  men  kept  off  three  or  four  times  as 
many  assailants  and  had  strength  enough 
left  at  last  to  sweep  those  who  remained 
out  of  the  park. 

I  need  not  measure  again  the  trivial 
gain  for  the  enemy  of  this  four  days' 
battle.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
about  it  is  that  while,  overwhelming  as 
was  his  original  force,  the  enemy  had 
repeatedly  to  withdraw  and  renew  his 
units,  not  one  French  unit  was  relieved 
in  that  time.  At  Mesnil  St.  Georges  one 
infantry  battalion,  with  some  groups  of 
chasseurs,  drove  off  five  successive  at- 
tacks by  a  whole  (Jennan  division.  I 
might  multiply  such  instances,  but  space 
would  fail  me  to  make  them  real  with 
detail. 

A  pause  of  four  days  followed  this 
failure.  Then,  on  April  4,  twelve  divisions 
were  again  launched  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  same  narrow  field — 10,000  men  per 
mile  of  front.  They  won  at  great  cost  the 
ruins  of  two  hamlets  and  a  slice  of  fields 
beside  them. 

FIRST  PHASE  REVIEWED 

April  14. — The  first  phase  or  act  of  the 
offensive,  launched  with  unprecedented 
masses  of  troops,  completely  failed  to 
reach  its  aim  and  entailed  losses  that 
no  lesser  success  could  warrant.  Be- 
gun on  March  21,  with  three  armies — 
those  of  von  Below,  von  der  Mauvitz, 
and  von  Hutier— counting  nearly  fifty 
divisions,  about  forty  more  had  to  be 
brought  in  before  the  first  week  was  out. 

By  that  time  the  French  armies  had 
been  pushed  northwestward  with  ad- 
mirable rapidity  and  characteristically 
splendid  spirit,  and  by  the  last  day  of 
the  month  the  host  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
Prince,  including  the  Guard  and  others 
of  the  best  German  units,  had  been 
fought  to  a  standstill  from  Noyon  and 
Lassigny  to  the  Avre  and  the  Somme. 

Several  hard  combats  in  the  last  fort- 
night, the  latest  ending  in  the  French  re- 
covering the  village  of  Hangard  on 
Friday  and  their  useful  advance  yester- 
day near  Arvillers,  do  but  confirm  this 


result.  That  the  German  losses  are  fully 
commensurate  with  the  ambition  of  their 
aims  and  the  prodigal  method  pursued  is 
shown  by  another  fact  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  war. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  of  the  of- 
fensive about  1,500,000  men  have  been 
cast  into  the  battle,  and  seventy-five 
divisions  have  become  so  dislocated  as  to 
have  to  be  withdrawn  for  reorganization. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  total 
German  casualties  up  to  date  approach 
500,000. 

SECOND   PHASE   SUMMARIZED 

The  second  phase  may  be  regarded  as 
having  opened  March  28  with  the  entry 
of  General  von  Below's  right  wing  into 
action  east  o¥  Arras,  and  as  culminating 
with  the  battle  of  Armentidres,  involv- 
ing the  army  of  Gtneral  von  Quest  and 
the  left  wing  of  General  von  Amim's 
army  at  Ypres,  while  a  subsidiary  opera- 
tion by  General  von  Boehm's  army 
threatened  the  French  between  the  Oise 
and  St.  Gobain  Forest. 

This  northern  battle  began  in  a  much 
smaller  way  than  the  original  offensive, 
with  about  twenty  divisions  on  a  twenty- 
mile  front,  and  it  may  have  been  its  ini- 
tial success  that  determined  its  prompt 
extension. 

While  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
constituted  a  confession  of  failure  in  the 
earlier  adventure,  its  development  not 
only  creates  a  new  danger,  but  strength- 
ens the  German  position  athwart  the 
Somme.  The  situation,  therefore,  must 
be  looked  at  straightforwardly  and 
spoken  of  without  mincing  words. 

In  the  middle  of  March  the  German 
armies  consisted  of  4,000,000  men  at  the 
front,  1,300,000  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  in  the  interior,  and  others 
who  can  be  added  to  the  present  effec- 
tiveness. 

From  the  village  of  Hangard  to  Abb^ 
ville  is  about  forty  miles;  from  MerviHe 
to  Calais  is  the  same  distance;  to  Bou- 
logrne  a  little  more ;  from  the  Ypres  front 
to  Dunkirk  is  about  thirty  miles;  to  Nieu- 
port  a  little  less.  These  are  the  limits  of 
the  allied  power  of  manoeuvre  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Channel. 
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chickens,  and  cried  because  she  had  be«i 
unable  to  save  two  rabbits.  Another 
woman  carried  a  few  cooking  utensils 
under  her  arm.  Many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  crying  because  they  had  been 
separated  from  relatives  and  friends. 
Children  only  a  month  old  and  people 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  90  were 
alike  numbered  among  the  unfortunates. 
TRAGIC  SCENES 
"  I  saw  the  first  tide  of  these  poor 
people  when  the  Gennana  came  near  to 
Ham  and  Peronne  and  Roye,"  wrote 
Philip  Gibba  on  March  29.  "  Some  of 
them  had  been  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  at  this  second  menace  they 
left  their  homes  and  their  fields  and  their 
shops,  and  came  trekking  westward  and 
southward. 

"  One's  heart  bleeds  to  see  these  refu- 
gees, and  it  is  the  most  ti-agic  aspect  of 
these  days.  There  are  many  old  people 
among  them,  old  women  in  black  gowns 
and  caps  who  come  hobbling  very  slowly 
down  the  highway  of  war,  and  old  men 
with  bent  backs  who  lean  heavily  on  their 
narled  sticks  as  the  i 
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one  village.  Small  boys  and  girls  drag 
tired  cows  after  them.  The  other  day 
one  of  these  cows  leaned  against  every 
tree  she  passed  and  then  sat  down,  and 
the  girl  with  her  looked  around  help- 
lessly, not  knowing  what  to  do.  This 
morning  I  saw  the  girl  wearing  a  veil 
and  dressed  in  an  elegant  way,  taking 
the  cow  with  her.  She  was  quite  alone 
on  the  road.  It  is  queer  and  touching 
that  most  of  these  fugitives  wear  their 
best  clothes,  as  though  on  a  fete  day.  It 
is  because  they  are  clothes  they  want  to 
save  and  can  only  have  by  wearing  them 
in  their  flight. 

"In  one  small  town  the  fear  of  the 
German  entry  came  at  night,  a  bright, 
moonlight  night  into  which  there  came 
many  German  bombing  squadrons.  The 
citizens  had  shut  up  their  shops  and 
stood  about  talking  anxiously.  Then 
fear  and  rumor  spread  among  them,  and 
all  through  the  night  there  was  an  exo- 
dus of  small  families  and  solitary  girls 
and  comrades  in  misfortune,  stealing 
away  like  shadows  from  homes  they 
loved,  from  little  fortunes  or  their  shops, 
from  all  their  normal  life  into  the  open 
country,  where  the  moonlight  lay  white 
and  cold  on  the  fields.  Behind  them 
bombs  were  being  dropped,  and  some  of 
their  houses  were  destroyed. 

"  C'est  la  guerre!" 

WORK    OF    AMERICAN    GIRLS 

The  heroic  work  of  the  Smith  College 
girls  was  described  by  a  correspondent 
at  the  French  front  under  date  of 
March  29: 

"  Working  unceasingly  under  a  con- 
stant shellfire,  for  days  without  sleep, 
the  girls  demonstrated  admirable  initia- 
tive and  ability  and  the  extreme  coolness 
of  the  tried  soldier.  They*  are  still  in  the 
field  today,  ministering  to  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  I  have  talked  to  the 
first  persons  to  come  in  from  the  front, 
who  saw  them  last  Saturday,  when  shells 
were  falling  at  Grecourt,  the  tiny  Somme 
village  where  the  unit  has  been  quartered 
for  months,  aiding  the  folks  of  a  dozen 
surrounding  villages. 

"  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Germans  were  coming  the  girls  worked 
frantically  with  auto  trucks,  gathering 


together  all  the  people  in  their  territory. 
In  one  village  they  went  three  times  to 
try  to  persuade  an  aged  .woman  to  leave, 
but  she  refused  to  move  unless  the  an- 
cestral bedstead  on  which  she  lay  could 
be  transported  with  her.  In  final  des- 
peration the  girls  brought  a  big  supply 
wagon  and  loaded  the  bedstead  and  the 
woman  into  it,  leaving  the  village  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  first  of  the  Uhlans 
arrived. 

"The  girls  organized  themselves  into 
small  units  and  each  unit  was  charged 
with  the  evacuation  of  a  single  village. 
Cavalcades  of  refugees,  generaled  by  the 
Smith  girls,  marched  or  rode  from  their 
abandoned  homes  to  Roye,  where  a  spe- 
cial train  was  waiting  to  carry  them 
westward.  Even  cows,  chickens,  dogs, 
and  cats  helped  to  form  the  cavalcade 
which  reached  Roye  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Here  the  refugees  vainly  tried  to 
crowd  the  animals  into  the  train. 

"  The  girls  of  the  Smith  College  unit 
then  proceeded  to  Montdidier.  There^ 
with  W.  B.  Jackson  of  Washington,  a 
former  Red  Cross  delegate  at  Ham, 
assisted  by  a  group  of  American  Quak- 
ers and  Red  Cross  workers,  they  organ- 
ized a  canteen  and  began  giving  out 
blankets  and  other  comforts  and  making 
a  marvelous  bean  soup  and  a  special 
food  for  babies,  the  basis  of  which  was 
condensed  milk.  As  the  refugee  trains, 
some  containing  as  many  as  1,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  poured  into  Mont- 
didier the  arriving  refugees  were  fed 
until  the  supply  of  food  was  exhausted. 

"  Then  Montdidier  became  too  hot  un- 
der the  increasing  shellfire  and  the  work- 
ers were  forced  to  split,  some  going  to 
Amiens  and  others  to  Beauvais,  where 
they  continued  their  work.  Since  then 
practically  all  the  Smith  College  girls  and 
some  other  workers  have  gone  to  Amiens, 
where  they  are  weathering  the  enemy 
bombardment  in  cellars,  but  carrying  on 
their  work  as  usual." 

FLEEING   IN   BEST   CLOTHES 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent 
added  this  further  bit  of  eyewitness 
testimony  under  date  of  March  27: 

"  The  French  refugees  of  the  better 
class  departing  troTCL  \}Bfc  iKtsKe*  <5Jt  ^r5qs>3^ 
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.  clad   in   all  have  been    taken   away  by  the   owners, 

Itts  the  styles  who  patiently  drive  the  beasts  on  ahead 

m  there  of  them  along  the  roads, 

[wooden  shoes  "  There    are   few  tears    or   hysterical 

llotbea,  riding  outbreaks  among  the  refugees,  most  of 

r  donkeys  whom   are  of  the  peasant  class.     They 

land  Bome  are  know  they  must  go,  and  they  seem  to  be 

Bn  these  queer  trusting  implicitly  in  the  British,  but  the 

fange   assort-  misery  in  their  eyes  as  they  turn  from 
al!  they  love  to  a  world  they  do  not  know 

\  all  this,  but  is  touching.    Aged  women  clinging  to  Ihe 

indent    more  hands     of     little     grandchildren,     men 

:  a  tiny  stooped  with  years,  youths  and  maidena 

jwooden  shoes  — all  fall  into  a  picture  such  as  only  a 

her    eyes  catastrophe  can  produce." 

feirty  rag  doll  Fifty     members     of     the     American 

I  top  of  house-  Friends'  unit  of  the  Red  Cross  were  in 

Veing   pushed  the  region  of  the  great  battle,  at  Ham, 

i  child  was  Lianeourt,    Esmery-Hallon,    Golancourt, 

I  all  the  refu-  and    Gruny   on   the    Somme   and    Aisne. 

vith   her  These  devoted  workers,  with  the  aid  of 

er  baby  doll,  many  Red  Cross  trucks  that  were  rushed 

|ird    it   at   all  to  them,  helped  thousands   of  refugees 

as  nothing,  to  safety. 

The   French    Government  had  several 

1  the  towns  hundred  tractor  plows  at  work   on  the 

|ield   and    ad~  stricken     lands.      The    American    relief 

s  have  been  units    also    had    a    few    tractor    plows 

So  far  as  and  other  agricultural  materials,  all  of 

night    be   of  which  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 


Progress  of  the  War 

Recording  Campaigns  on  All  Fronts  and  Collateral  Events  From 
March  18,  1918,  Up  to  and  Including  April  17,  1918 


UNITED  STATES 

The  German  Government  announced  on 
March  18  that  American  property  In  Ger- 
many would  be  seized  In  reprisal  for  the 
seizure  of  GJerman  property  in  the  United 
States. 

Drastic  restrictions  were  placed  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  upon  the  importation  of 
many  nonessential  commodities,  the  regu- 
lations to  become  effective  April  15. 

The  terms  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  were 
announced  by  Secretary  McAdoo  on 
March  25.  The  bill  authorizing  It  was 
completed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Wilson  on  April  4,  and  on  April 
6  the  drive  began. 

Secretary  Daniels,  in  a  speech  in  Cleveland 
on  April  6,  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  great 
fleet  of  American  vessels,  including  bat- 
tleships, was  operating  in  the  war  zone. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Tokio  on  March 
28  that  an  agreement  had  been  concluded 
under  which  Japan  promised  to  turn  over 
to  the  United  States  450,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. 

President  Wilson  Issued  a  proclamation  on 
April  11,  giving  Secretary  McAdoo  control 
of  the  principal  coastwise  steamship  lines. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  appointed  Director 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
Uon  April  16. 

SUBMARINE   BLOCKADE 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  gave  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  19  figures  of  shipping 
losses  which  are  given  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  Current  History  Maga- 
zine, also  figures  made  public  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  on  March  21  are  given  else- 
where. 

The  Royal  Mail  steamer  Amazon  and  the 
Norwegian  steamship  Stolt-Neilson,  com- 
mandeered by  the  British,  were  sunk 
March  19. 

The  steamship  Conargo  was  torpedoed  In  the 
Irish  Sea  March  31,  and  the  lifeboats 
were  shelled. 

The  armed  boarding  steamer  Tithonus  was 
sunlt  March  28,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
steamship  Carlisle  Castle  was  reported 
April  2. 

On  April  1  the  Celtic  was  torpedoed  off  the 
Irish  coast,  but  reached  port  in  safety. 

The  American  steamer  Chattahoochee,  for- 
merly the  German  Sachsen,  was  sunk  off 
the  English  coast  on  March  25. 

The  Spanish  steamers  Arpillao  and  Begona 
were  sunk  March  25. 


The  Italian  steamer  Alessandra  was  sunk  off 
the  Island  of  Madeira  April  2. 

The  MInistre  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  a  Belgian 
relief  ship,  was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  on 
April  0,  and  twelve  members  of  the  crew 
were  lost. 

As  a  result  of  the  commercial  agrreement  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  Ger- 
man submarines  began  a  blockade  of 
&t)anish  ports,  April  11. 

Because  a  German  submarine  had  captured 
a  Uruguayan  military  commission  bound 
for  France,  the  (Government  of  Uruguay 
on  April  11  asked  Berlin,  through  Switzer- 
land, whether  it  considered  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  with  Uruguay. 

CAMPAIGN  IN   WESTERN   EUROPE 

March  18— Belgians  repulse  German  raids  in 
the  region  of  Nleuport,  Dixmude,  and 
Mercken. 

March  19— French  penetrate  German  line  near 
Rheims;  British  carry  out  successful 
raids  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vlllers-Gui- 
slaln.  La  Vacquerie,  and  Bois  Gienier. 

March  20 — German  airplane  drops  balls  of 
liquefied  mustard  gas  on  American  lines 
northwest  of  Toul;  Americans  shell  La- 
hayville,  causing  a  heavy  explosion  and 
forcing  the  Germans  to  retreat;  French 
repulse  violent  raids  in  the  Souain  sector 
of  Champagne. 

March  21— Germans  open  terrific  drive  on 
British  lines  on  a  fifty-mile  front  from 
southeast  of  Arras  as  far  as  La  F6re; 
French  lines  bombarded  north  and  south- 
east of  Rheims  as  well  as  on  the  Cham- 
pagne front ;  Paris  bombarded  by  long- 
range  guns. 

March  22— Germans  claim  16,000  prisoners  In 
big  drive ;  General  Haig  reports  them 
gaining  at  some  points  and  repulsed  at 
others ;  American  artillery  fire  destroys 
German  first  and  second  line  trenches 
east  of  Lun4ville ;  violent  gun  duels  in  the 
Aisne  and  Champagne  sectors ;  French  re- 
pulse three  German  raids  near  Souain. 

March  23— Germans  smash  British  front,  win 
victories  near  Monchy,  Cambrai,  St. 
Qucntin,  and  La  F&re,  and  penetrate  into 
second  British  positions  between  Fontaine 
les  CroisiUes  and  Moeuvres;  British  evac- 
uate positions  in  the  bend  southwest  of 
Cambrai ;  Germans  penetrate  third  Brit- 
ish position  between  the  Omignon  stream 
and  the  Somme;  Paris  again  shelled  by 
gun  seventy-five  miles  away;  ten  per- 
sons killed  and  fifteen  or  more  wounded; 
fierce  artillery  fire  otv  iVv^  "^T^TkOa.  ^x«o^ 
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April  13 — French  advance  northwest  of  Or- 
villes-Sorel  and  repulse  attack  near 
Noyon;  British  regrain  Neuve  Eglise,  but 
beat  off  German  attacks  southeast  of 
Bailleul;  Americans  repulse  two  attacks 
in  force  in  the  Toul  sector,  winning  the 
first  all-day  battle  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged. 

April  14 — British  hold  Neuve  Eglise  against 
repeated  German  assaults;  Germans  at- 
tack near  Bailleul  and  Merris;  Americans 
repulse  attacks  north  of  St.  Mihiel;  bom- 
bardment of  Paris  by  long-range  gun  con- 
tinues. 

April  15 — Germans  take  Neuve  Eglise,  and 
hurl  huge  forces  toward  Bailleul  and 
Wulverghem;  British  straighten  out  their 
salient  around  Wytschaete ;  definite  an- 
nouncement made  of  the  appointment  of 
General  Foch  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  allied  armies  in  France,  with  enlarged 
powers. 

April  16 — Germans  take  Wytschaete  and 
Spanbroekmolen,  after  forcing  the  British 
out  of  Bailleul;  sixteen  killed,  forty-five 
wounded  in  long-range  bombardment  of 
Paris. 

April  17 — British  re-enter  Wytschaete  and 
Meteren,  but  are  forced  out;  Germans 
occupy  Poelcappelle,  Langemarck,  and 
Passchendaele. 

CAMPAIGN   IN   ASIA    MINOR 

March  21 — British  advance  in  Palestine,  tak- 
ing Beit  Rima,  Kefrut,  and  Elowsallabeh. 

March  22-23— British  advance  nine  miles  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan;  Arabs  de- 
stroy Turkish  camel  corps  company  near 
Jedahah. 

March  26— British  carry  Turkish  main  posi- 
tions north  of  Khan-Baghdadi ;  entire 
Turkish  force  in  the  Hit  area  captured  or 
destroyed. 

April  1— British  advance  seventy-three  miles 
beyond  Anah  and  menace  Aleppo. 

April  4 — Armenians  recapture  Erzerum  from 
the  Turks. 

April  7— Turks  take  Ardahan  from  the  Ar- 
menians. 

April  11— British  in  Palestine  advance  their 
line  to  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  miles  on 
a  front  of  five  miles,  and  capture  the 
villages  of  El  Kefr  and  Rafat. 

April  17— Turks  capture  Batum. 

ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN 

March  22— Fighting  becomes  more  active 
along  the  entire  front ;  Italians  drive  back 
patrols  on  the  Trentino  front  and  eject 
an  Austrian  detachment  from  an  ad- 
vanced post  in  the  Frenzela  Valley  sector, 

March  28— Artillery  engagements  east  of 
Badeneoche ;  forty  Austrian  divisions 
transferred  to  the  Italian  front. 

AERIAL  RECORD 

James  Ian  Macpherson,  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary   of    the    British    War    Office,    an- 


nounced in  the  British  Commons  on 
March  19  that  255  flights  into  Germany, 
constituting  38  raids,  had  been  made 
since  last  October,  and  that  forty-eight 
tons  of  bombs  had  been  dropped. 

Italians  bombed  Metz  on  the  nights  of  March 
17  and  March  23  and  the  railway  station 
at  ThionviUe  on  March  24. 

Paris  was  raided  on  the  night  of  April  12 
and  twenty-six  were  persons  killed  and 
seventy-two   wounded. 

Bombs  were  dropped  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  on  the  night  of  April  12.  Five 
persons  were  killed  and  fifteen  injured. 

NAVAL   RECORD 

Ostend  was  bombarded  by  British  monitors 
on  March  21.  On  the  same  day  two  Ger- 
man destroyers  and  two  torpedo  boats 
were  sunk  off  Dunkirk  by  British  and 
French  destroyers. 

The  Alexander  Agassiz,  a  small  boat  for- 
merly of  American  registry,  which  was 
outfitted  by  the  Germans  at  Mazatlan  for 
service  as  a  raider,  was  captured  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  an  American  cruiser  on 
March  19. 

The  Belgian  relief  ship  Flandres  was  sunk 
by  a  mine  on  April  11. 

The  German  transport  Frankland  struck  a 
mine  and  sank  at  Noorland,  March  22, 
and  all  on  board,  including  Admiral  von 
Meyrer,  were  drowned. 

Ten  German  trawlers  were  sunk  by  the  Brit^ 
ish  in  the  Cattegat  on  April  15. 

RUSSIA,   RUMANIA,   AND   POLAND 

Leon  Trotzky  asked  the  American  military 
mission  for  ten  American  officers  to  aid 
as  inspectors  in  organizing  and  training 
a  new  volunteer  army,  and  requested  the 
aid  of  American  railway  engineers  and 
transportation  experts  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  railways,  March  20.  The  same 
day  he  addressed  the  Moscow  Soviet,  call- 
ing for  a  new  army  of  from  300,000  to 
750,000,  commanded  by  trained  officers. 

Japanese  and  British  marines  were  landed  at 
Vladivostok  on  April  5,  following  the  in- 
vasion of  a  Japanese  office  by  five  armed 
Russians,  who  killed  one  Japanese  and 
wounded  two  others.  The  Siberian  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
protested  to  the  Consular  Corps,  but  the 
Japanese  representatives  at  Vologda  ex- 
plained that  the  landing  was  only  a  local 
incident  and  that  Admiral  Kato  had  acted 
on  his  own  inititative. 

The  Trans-Caucasian  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  session  at  Tiflis  on  March  21,  refused 
to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany, 
and  urged  immediate  war.  On  March  29 
the  Caucasus  Diet  approved  the  basis  of 
a  separate  peace  agreement  with  Turkey, 
including  autonomy  for  Armenia  and  the 
restoration  of  old  frontiers. 

The    Armenians    aLtvd   Qt^ot^K^xva  x^^^'sfc^  ^-^ 


Russia  Under  German  Domination 


Record   of   a  Month's  Events 


THE  Russo-German  peace  treaty, 
signed  by  the  Bolshevist  pleni- 
potentiaries on  March '3,  1918,  and 
ratified  at  a  session  of  the  All- 
Russian  Soviet  Congress  held  in  Moscow 
on  March  14-16,  was  approved,  after  a 
prolonged  discussion,  by  the  Main  Com- 
mittee of  the  German  Reichstag  on  March 
22. 

Discussing  the  situation  created  in 
Russia  by  the  Brest-Litovsk  pact,  a 
Petrograd  daily  remarks  that,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  secret  diplomacy 
and  open  war,  Russia  has  open  diplomacy 
and  secret  war.  In  fact,  the  final  rati- 
fication of  the  "peace"  instrument  by 
both  sides  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
military  operations  of  the  Central  Powers 
in  Russia.  Nor  did  the  Russians  cease 
to  make  feeble  and  sporadic  attempts  at 
resistance. 

In  the  third  week  of  March  the  fall 
of  Petrograd  seemed  imminent,  but  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  to  Moscow 
and  the  partial  evacuation  of  the  north- 
ern capital  by  the  civil  population  ap- 
parently changed  the  objective  of  the  in- 
vading German  troops  to  the  ancient  Rus- 
sian metropolis.  They  began  to  march 
on  Moscow  from  northwest,  west,  and 
isouthwest,  but  stopped  within  the  dis- 
tance of  approximately  150  miles  from 
that  city.  For  the  last  three  weeks  prac- 
tically no  fighting  has  been  going  on  in 
the  north  of  Russia,  except  occasional 
guerrilla  skirmishes  and  punitive  expedi- 
tions, conducted  by  the  Germans  and  the 
propertied  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  south  the  Austro-German  invaders 
have  been  vigorously  pushing  on,  osten- 
sibly under  the  pretext  of  assisting  the 
friendly  Ulwainian  nation  in  its  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  power. 

By  March  20  the  Teutons  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Western  Ukraine 
west  of  the  Dnieper.  Among  other 
cities  they  held  Zhitomir,  Kiev,  Nikolayev, 
and  Odessa.  The  latter  city,  the  most 
important  commercial  seaport  in  Russia, 


was  reported  to  have  been  occupied  by 
four  Austro-German  regiments  without 
a  shot.  Kherson  was  taken  March  21. 
On  March  27,  the  semi-official  Russian 
news  ag^ency  announced  that  the  Soviet 
and  Ukrainian  troops,  assisted  by  naval 
forces,  recaptured  Odessa.  According  to 
an  earlier  report,  Kherson,  Nikolayev, 
and  Znamenka  were  also  recaptured  by 
Red  Guards  and  armed  civilians.  The 
retaking  of  Odessa  was  officially  denied 
by  Vienna,  and  the  city  is  apparently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Teutons  at  this  writing, 
(April  18.)  They  are  reported  to  have 
seized  large  stores  of  war  materials  at 
Odessa,  and  2,500  ships  at  Nikolayev, 
which  is  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
vast  docks  for  building  warships.  The 
Austro-Germans  also  took  Poltava,  situ- 
ated midway  between  the  Dnieper  and 
Donetz,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  capture 
of  Poltava  was  followed  (April  8)  by 
that  of  Yekaterinoslav  and  Kharkov,  the 
former  seat  of  the  Bolshevist  Rada. 

On  April  11  the  invaders  occupied  the 
small  city  of  Lgov,  130  miles  northwest 
of  Kharkov,  and  an  ultimatum  was  sent 
to  the  City  of  Kursk,  demanding  its  sur- 
render. Both  towns  are  situated  in  the 
province  of  Kursk,  which  lies  beyond  the 
Russo-Ukrainian  border  as  defined  by  the 
Central  Powers. 

The  march  of  the  Teutons,  coupled  with 
their  requisitions  of  food  products,  seemed 
to  arouse  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  peasants  and  workmen  in  the 
Ukraine.  It  is  reported  that  the  Rada, 
which  had  invited  the  Germans,  requested 
them  to  stop  the  advance  of  their  troops, 
but  their  request  was  not  heeded.  The 
behavior  of  the  Teutons  in  Kiev  led  to  a 
clash  between  the  Ukrainian  authorities 
and  the  German  commandant.  The 
demand  of  the  Austro-Germans  that  the 
Ukraine  should  furnish  them  85  per  cent, 
of  its  grain  and  all  its  sugar  except  that 
needed  for  local  consumption  was  par- 
ticularly resented.  On  April  7  the  Bolshe- 
vist Foreign  Minister  C\N\QX\Kr«v  ^\.^gKsKv6^ 
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TALK    OF    NEW    ARMY 

In  March  it  was  reported  that  four  of 
the  People's  Commissaries  had  gone  south 
to  organize  troops  for  guerrilla  warfare. 
This  idea,  however,  was  soon  abandoned. 
Trotzky  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
having  a  strictly  disciplined  army  of 
300,000  to  750,000  men,  under  regular 
officers.  "We  cannot,"  he  said,  "  pre- 
"  serve  the  illusion  that  European  capital 

will  patiently  suffer  the  fact  that  in 

Russia  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
"the  working  class.  *  ♦  *  We  are 
"  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides. 
"If  it  were  proposed  to  France  to  re- 
"tum  Alsace,  the  French  Bourse  would 
"  sell  Russia  tomorrow."  On  April  2 
M.  Podvoisky,  Assistant  Commissary  of 
War,  stated  that  Russia  would  form  an 
army  of  1,500,000  men,  and  that  the  Red 
Army  of  Volunteers  was  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  army  organization  has  been 
changed  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  elective  principle.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports  the  Bolsheviki 
are  hoping  to  have  an  army  of  500,000  by 
the  Fall.  Some  of  the  leaders  went  so 
far  as  to  advocate  compulsory  military 
service.  On  April  10  Leon  Trotzky  was 
appointed  joint  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine. 

On  the  previous  day  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  ruling 
that  henceforth  Russia's  national  flag 
would  be  a  red  banner  bearing  the  in- 
scription: ^  Rossiyskaya  SotzidUeticheS" 
kaya  Fedemtivnaya  Sovetskaya  Respub' 
lika,**  (Russian  Socialist  Federative 
Soviet  Republic.)  Proposing  the  meas- 
ure, the  Chairman  said:  "The  Russian 
"  flag  will  have  to  wave  over  the  embas- 
"  sies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  we  can- 
"  not  have  the  old  tricolor,  so  I  think  it 
"  most  proper  to  adopt  the  red  flag  under 
"which  we  fought  and  gained  victory.'* 

BESSARABIA    AND    RUMANIA 

An  important  event  has  taken  place  in 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  in  the  rich  province  of 
Bessarabia,  where  separatist  tendencies 
have  recently  made  themselves  strongly 
felt.  A 'Berlin  dispatch,  dated  April  11, 
announced  that  the  Bessarabian  Diet  had 


voted,  86  against  5,  that  Bessarabia 
should  join  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 
Thereupon,  the  Ukrainian  Premier  filed 
a  protest  in  Russia  against  this  act,  stat- 
ing that  the  Ukraine  must  have  her  say 
in  the  settlement  of  Bessarabia's  fate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  province  has 
a  large  Ukrainian  population  and  that 
the  Ukraine  is  controlling  an  important 
region  on  the  Black  Sea  adjacent  to  Bes- 
sarabia. 

The  Council  of  the  People's  Commis- 
saries was  notified  on  April  9  that  the 
Province  of  Kazan,  situated  in  the  east 
of  European  Russia  and  having  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000,  had  been  proclaimed 
an  independent  republic  by  the  Congress 
of  Peasants  of  that  reg^ion. 

RUSSU   AND    THE   ALLIES 

The  Entente  did  not  acknowledge  the 
Russo-German  peace.  In  a  statement 
issued  March  18  through  the  British  For- 
eign Office  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  voiced  their  pro- 
test against  "  the  political  crimes  which, 
"  under  the  name  of  a  German  peace, 
"have  been  committed  against  the  Rus- 
"sian  people."  Ambassador  David  R. 
Francis,  when  asked  whether  he  would 
leave  Russia  in  consequence  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace  treaty,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

I  shall  not  leave  Russia  until  compelled 
by  force.  The  American  Government  and 
people  are  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Russian  people  for  them 
to  abandon  Russia  to  the  Germans.  Amer- 
ica is  sincerely  interested  in  the  liberty  of 
the  Russian  people  and  will  do  everything; 
possible  to  safeguard  the  real  interests 
of  the  country. 

If  the  brave  and  patriotic  Russian  people 
will  forget  political  differences  for  the 
time  being  and  act  resolutely  and  vigor- 
ously, they  will  be  able  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  territory,  and  by  the 
end  of  1918  bring  a  lasting  peace  for  them- 
selves and  the  whole  world.  America  still 
counts  itself  an  ally  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  we  shall  be  ready  to  help  any  Gov- 
ernment which  organizes  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  German  invasion. 

The  French,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Ital- 
ian, Serbian,  Belgian,  Brazilian,  Greek, 
Portuguese,  and  Siamese  representatives, 
who  left  Russia  when  the  treaty  with 
Germany  was  signed,  joined  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  (who  d\d  inrX.  \^3k^^  ^Ob^ 
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|irch.     A  (lis-  Japanese    intervention,    which    Lenine's 

"  There  has  Government  regards  as  an  encroachment 

J  the  attitude  ot  world  imperialism  upon  Socialist  Rus- 

loviet  Govern-  aia. 

are   many  On  Friday,  April  5,  two  companies  of 
ion  between  Japanese  sailors  landed  at  Vladivostok. 
he  dispatch  According  to  the  report  of  the  President 
3  Bolshevist  of  the  Vladivostok    Soviet,   the  landing 
;  that  '■  Bus-  was  effected  in  the  presence  of  the  Japa- 
tente  are  un-  nese   Consul   and   Admiral   Kato,  Japa- 
Marine  Minister,  without  the  con- 
r  approached  sent  of  the  other  allied  Consuls.  L^ter  in 
Bssion,   estab-  the  day  fifty  British  armed  sailors  were 
n  it    to    assist  landed.    There  was  also  an  unconfirmed 
■unteer  army  report  that  American  marines,  too,  were 
's  tranapor-  landed.    On  the  next  day  250  more  Jap- 
tit  Parisien  anese    sailors    entered    the    city.     In    a 
effect  that  proclamation  issued  at  Vladivostok  Ad- 
1  French  to  miral  Kato  explained  that  the  step  was 
itary  resist-  taken  because  of  the  murder  of  a  Japa- 
ding  article  nese  soldier  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
omme  Libre  life  and  property  of  Japanese  and  allied 
■ement:  "  The  subjecta.     The    Vladivostok    Soviet    pro- 
Bar  lasts,  will  tested  to  the  Consular  Corps.     Resolu- 
Jid  indivisible  tions  of  protest  were  also  passed  by  the 
I  pact  of  Lon-  Municipal  Council  and  the  local  Zemstvo. 
The   news    of    the    landing    produced 
much  excitement  in  the  Bolshevist  head- 
quarters in  Moscow.  In  spite  of  the  state- 
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Vladivostok  x)fficially  informed  the  local 
Zemstvo  that  the  landing  of  allied  sail- 
ors had  been  made  necessary  by  con- 
ditions of  anarchy  in  the  port,  and  that 
the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  order  had  been  restored. 

On  March  16  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Francis,  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  Soviet  Government  and  the  So- 
viet press  are  giving  too  much  importance 
to  the  landing  of  these  marines,  which 
has  no  political  sigrnificance,  but  merely 
was  a  police  precaution  taken  by  the 
Japanese  Admiral  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  Japanese  life 
and  property  in  Vladivostok,  and  the 
Japanese  Admiral,  Kato,  so  informed  the 


American  Admiral,  Knight,  and  the 
American  Consul,  Caldwell,  in  Vladivos- 
tok. My  impression  is  that  the  landing 
of  the  British  marines  was  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  the  British  Consul  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  Consulate 
and  British  subjects  in  Vladivostok,  which 
he  anticipated  would  possibly  be  Jeopar- 
dized by  the  unrest  which  might  result 
from   the  Japanese  landing. 

The  American  Consul  did  not  ask  pro- 
tection from  the  American  cruiser  in 
Vladivostok  Harbor,  and  consequently  no 
American  marines  were  landed.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  French 
Consul  at  Vladivostok  made  no  request 
for  protection  from  the  British,  Ameri- 
can, or  Japanese  cruisers  in  the  harbor, 
unquestionably  demonstrates  that  the 
landing  of  allied  troops  is  not  a  con- 
certed action   between  the  Allies. 


The  Czar's  Loyalty  to  the  Allies 

An  Autograph    Letter 


A  LETTER  written  by  Nicholas  II.  to 
President  Poincare  in  the  Spring  of 
1916  has  recently  been  made  pub- 
lie.     Its  interest  lies  in  its  expression  of 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  Allies.    It  is  as 
follows : 

Dear  and  Exalted  Fsibnd  :  At  a  moment 
when  France  and  Russia  are  more  closely 
bound  than  ever  in  the  unprecedented 
struggle  of  which  they  are  supporting  the 
weight  with  their  faithful  allies,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the 
arrival  of  members  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  Russia.  I  have  had  much 
pleasure  In  once  again  meeting  M.  Viviani, 
whom  I  already  know,  and  fn  recaUlnff 
the  last  interYi«w  that  I  had  with  yoa.  At 
the  time  our  one  idea  was  to  insure  the 
peaceful  development  of  our  two  coun- 
tries, while  the  enemy  was  already  pre- 
paring his  attack  against  the  peace  of 
Kurope  In  the  hope  of  securing  the 
hegemony  of  the  world.  It  also  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  M.  Albert  Thomas, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  whose  talents 
have  rendered  such  great  services  to  his 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Having  always  attached  grreat  impor- 
tance to  an  intimate  collaboration  between 


the  two  Governments,  I  attach  even 
greater  Importance  to  this  collaboration 
at  the  present  time,  now  that  we  are 
thoroughly  determined  only  to  disarm  by 
common  agreement  after  gaining  the  final 
victory.  It  is  therefore  more  necessary 
to  co-ordinate  our  effort  in  order  that  our 
common  action  may  be  more  effective. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  each  of  the  Allies 
is  animated  by  a  single  desire — that  of 
placing  its  fullest  effort  at  the  disposal  of 
the  common  cause. 

It  Is  with  this  desire  that  my  Govern- 
ment and  my  officers  have  devotedly 
studied,  in  association  with  members  of 
the  French  Government,  the  methods  that 
ahould  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  greats 
est  possible  assistajice  should  be  given  to 
our  various  allies.  I  hope,  consequently, 
that  M.  Viviani  and  M.  Thomas  will  leave 
here  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  so 
far  as  it  is  materially  possible  Russia  will 
hesitate  before  no  sacrifice  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  the  allied  cause  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  My  warmest  wishes  are 
that  our  united  efforts  may  soon  be 
crowned  with  the  most  striking  success, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  you  my 
admiration  of  France,  which  has  covered 
itself  with  fresh  glory  in  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  Verdun. 
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the  coming  critical  months,  but  has  agreed 
to  such  of  its  regiments  as  cannot  be 
used  In  divisions  of  their  own  being 
brigaded  with  French  and  British  units 
so  long  as  the  necessity  lasts. 

By  this  means  troops  which  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  trained  to  fight  as  divisions 
and  army  corps  will  form  part  of  sea- 
soned divisions  until  such  time  as  they 
have  completed  their  training  and  Gen- 
eral Pershing  wishes  to  withdraw  them  In 
order  to  build  up  the  American  Army. 

Arrangements  for  the  transportation  of 
these  additional  forces  are  now  being 
completed. 

Throughout  these  discussions  President 
Wilson  has  shown  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Allies 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  which  could 
contribute  thereto. 

This  decision,  however,  of  vital  impor- 
tance as  it  will  be  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  allied  strength  in  the  next  few 
months,  will  In  no  way  diminish  the  need 
for  those  further  measures  for  raising 
fresh  troops  at  home,  to  which  reference 
already  has  been  made.  It  is  announced 
at  once  because  the  Prime  Minister  feels 
that  the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which 
the  United  States  have  made  this  immedi- 
ate and,  indeed,  indispensable  contribu- 
tion toward  the  triumph  of  the  allied 
cause  should  be  clearly  recognized  by  the 
British  people. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  thus 
merging  its  troops  with  the  other  armies 
was  hailed  with  gratitude  and  praise  by 
the  press  and  official  spokesmen  of  all 
the  Entente  nations. 

The  first  mention  of  Americans  in  the 
battle  of  Picardy  was  contained  in  the 
War  Department's  weekly  review  of  the 
war  situation,  issued  on  April  7.  Amer- 
ican transport  sections,  it  said,  had  t^,ken 
an  active  part  in  the  battle,  and  the 
American  Aviation  Section  was  co-oper- 
ating with  the  British. 

THE    nCHTING    ENGINEERS 

American  engineers  also  took  part  in 
the  battle,  particularly  during  the  first 
days  of  the  German  offensive.  Three 
companies  belonging  to  two  regiments  of 
the  American  Railway  Engrineers  were 
reported  in  the  German  War  Office 
statement  as  operating  in  the  areas  of 
Chauny  and  the  Crozat  Canal.  This 
statement  was  confirmed  in  a  report 
from  General  Pershing  to  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Staff  at  Washington.  The 
Americans  had  been  working  in  the  rear 
lines  with  Canadian  engineers,  under 
Canadian  command.    When  the  German 


attack  came,  they  threw  down  theii  tools 
and  seized  the  weapons  with  which  they 
had  been  armed  for  some  months,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  fighting  unit. 
The  Germans  came  on,  and  finally 
reached  the  positions  where  the  Amer- 
icans were  waiting.  The  number  of  the 
engineers  was  comparatively  small.  They 
had  no  intention  of  retreating,  however, 
and  were  bent  upon  killing  all  the  Ger- 
mans possible. 

As  the  first  enemy  wave  advanced,  the 
American  forces  let  them  come  until  they 
were  within  certain  range:  then  opened 
fire,  pouring  in  a  storm  of  bullets.  Gaps 
appeared  in  the  advancing  lines  at  many 
places,  but  the  German  waves  came  on, 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  The  Amer- 
icans were  unable  to  understand  these 
tactics.  By  this  time  their  weapons  were 
so  hot  that  they  could  not  be  used  ef- 
fectively, and  the  enemy  was  close,  so 
that  the  engineers  retired,  fighting,  took 
up  another  position,  then  turned  and  be- 
gan operations  ag^ain.  A  British  officer 
who  witnessed  the  engagement  is  report- 
ed to  have  said:  "  They  held  on  by  their 
teeth  until  the  last  moment,  inflicting 
terrific  casualties  on  the  enemy.  Then 
they  moved  back  and  waited  for  the  Ger- 
mans, and  rei>eated  the  performance."  . 
By  the  time  the  engineers  reached  a 
place  somewhere  near  Noyon  they  were 
nearly  exhausted  and  almost  without 
equipment.  There  they  had  a  chance  to 
rest  and  re-equip. 

On  the  sectors  where  American  troops 
had  been  stationed  before  the  decision  to 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Foch  intensive  training  operations  in  the 
front-line  trenches,  with  artillery  fire 
and  raiding  of  the  enemy's  positions,  had 
been  proceeding  along  much  thai  same 
lines  as  during  the  previous  month.  A 
dispatch  dated  April  3  reported  that 
American  troops  on  a  certain  sector  other 
than  that  in  the  region  of  Toul  had  been 
subjected  to  an  extraordinarily  heavy  gas 
attack. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
offer  to  join  in  the  battle  of  Picardy, 
troops  began  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sectors  thus  far  occupied  and  from  the 
American  training  camps  in  Franc-^^  ^sjA^ 
hurried  aa  T^i^V^-^  ^.-^  -^^^"s^cNa  x.^  ^^^s^s^ 
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Walsh  had  all  previously  received  the 
French  War  Cross,  Norton  and  Walsh 
being  decorated  personally  by  Premier 
Clemenceau  on  March  3. 

Mr.  Baker,  Secretory  of  War,  during 
a  visit  to  the  front-line  trenches  held  by 
American  troops,  insisted  upon  going 
through  a  sap  to  a  listening  post.  Peep- 
ing over  the  parapet  into  No  Man's  Land, 
he  expressed  his  sensations  in  the  words : 
'*  Now  I  um  on  the  frontier  of  freedom." 
On  the  return  journey  from  the  trenches 
a  German  shell  burst  within  less  than 
fifty  yards  of  Mr.  Baker's  motor  car,  hit 
a  roadside  dugout,  and  tore  out  a  large 
crater. 

TOTAL  CASUALTIES 

For  nearly  a  week  in  the  beginning  of 
April  no  casualty  lists  were  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  owing  to  a  cable- 
gram from  the  Secretary  of  War  pre- 
scribing the  following  rules  for  handling 
publicity  of  matters  pertaining  to  troops 
and  operations: 

pprtalnitiB  to  events, 


pera 


Hollcies 
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Our  War  Machine  in  New  Phases 

Month   Ended  April  18,  1918 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  America's 
part  in  the  war  during  the  past 
month  has  been  the  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Foch,  the  allied  Gen- 
eralissimo, all  the  men  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  now  available  in 
France.  At  home  preparations  were 
hastened  to  call  up  at  least  another  150,- 
000  men  under  the  draft  law  to  replace 
those  sent  from  the  training  camps  to 
France. 

The  navy  is  now.  represented  in  the  war 
zone  by  150  vessels,  including  battleships, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sims. 

Drastic  changes  have  been  made  in 
various  branches  of  the  War  Department. 
The  Ordnance  Department  and  Quarter- 
master Corps  have  been  brought  more 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  sup- 
plying the  armies  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
has  investigated  the  serious  delay  in  air- 
craft production,  and  in  a  majority  re- 
port severely  criticised  the  work  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  under  which  the  Aviation 
Section  is  organized.  The  War  Indus- 
tries Board  has  been  reshaped,  and  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Baruch,  has  been  given 
very  extensive  powers. 

The  crisis  which  arose  out  of  the  ship- 
building program  has  been  passed,  and 
our  150  shipyards  are  accelerating  the 
rate  of  production  of  new  ships.  Dutch 
ships  in  American  ports  aggregating 
500,000  tons  have  been  seized,  and  200,000 
tons  of  Japanese  shipping  has  been  re- 
ceived by  agreement. 

The  railroads  under  Government  con- 
trol are  becoming  more  closely  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  wartime  distribution. 
Several  important  coastwise  steamship 
lines  have  been  taken  over  and  placed 
imder  the  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

The  food  situation  still  demands  strict 
conservation,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
America  will  have  to  submit  to  greater 
sacrifices  in  view  of  the  ever-growing 
world  shortage. 

Labor  questions  have  been  engaging 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government 
•nd  Congress.    The  diversion  of  working 


people  to  industries  where  they  are  most 
needed  for  war  purposes,  and  legislation 
to  prevent  strikes  have  been  under  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  the  different 
war  industries  properly  so-called,  a  large 
amount  of  labor  is  now  necessary  for 
agrriculture,  so  as  to  plant  the  largest 
possible  crop  and  to  harvest  it  in  the 
Fall. 

To  finance  the  war,  and  incidentally 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  nation's  sec- 
ond year  in  the  war,  subscriptions  were 
opened  on  April  6  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  of  $3,000,000,000  at  4%  per  cent. 
These  bonds  are  nonconvertible  and  will 
mature  in  ten  years. 

WAR  DEPARTMENTS   GROWTH 

The  experience  gained  by  officers  who 
have  been  serving  with  General  Persh- 
ing's army  in  France  is  becoming  an  in- 
fluence in  every  one  of  the  widely  ram- 
ified branches  of  the  War  Department, 
while  Secretary  Baker's  visit  abroad  to 
get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  expeditionary 
force  has  been  fertile  in  new  ideas. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  the 
War  Department  is  the  appointment  of  a 
third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  For 
this  position  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Dean 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  was 
selected  by  the  President.  On  April  12 
liie  appointment  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Military  Commit- 
tee. The  nomination  of  E.  R.  Stettinius 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  had  already 
been  confirmed.  Dr.  Keppel 's  duties  in- 
clude the  supervision  of  the  nonmilitary 
activities  of  the  soldiers,  their  personal 
welfare  and  comfort,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  improve  the  work  of  the  General 
Staff  at  Washington  General  Pershing, 
it  was  announced  on  April  12,  is  sending 
home  certain  officers  who  have  become 
familiar  with  staff  work  at  the  front, 
and  also  some  practical  aviation  experts 
to  aid  in  solving  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  production  of  aii^ 
craft.   OthftT  ottviet^  vw^xsAa  -c«^x^sw8b&».- 
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civilians.  At  the  end  of  1917  it  had  ap- 
proximately 500  officers  and  3,500  civil- 
ians, since  increased  to  1,500  officers  and 
more  than  10,000  civilians.  The  Ordnance 
Department  has  also  established  a  com- 
prehensive repair  service  for  artillery, 
motor  vehicles,  and  other  equipment. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Construction 
Division  in  the  War  Department  on 
March  16,  to  handle  the  largest  single 
building  program  in  history,  aggregating 
?1, 084,000,000,  a  board  of  eminent  ex- 
perts appointed  by  Acting  Secretary  Crow- 
ell  took  over  the  work  of  the  Canton- 
ment Division,  which  did  the  preliminary 
work  of  building  national  army  camps. 
The  building  program,  involving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workmen  and  ex- 
tensive structures  for  the  array  through- 
out the  country,  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Headed 
by  Professor  A.  N,  Talbot  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  board 
includes  representatives  of  leading  archi- 
tectural, engineering,  business,  and  labor 
organizations. 

OUR  GROWING  ARMY 
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since  June  5,  1917,  the  ^rst  draft  regis- 
tration day,  shall  be  subject  to  military 
service  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  29.  About  58.000  men  thus  be- 
come available  each  month,  and  in  the 
year  aince  June  6,  1917,  about  700,000 
will  have  been  brought  under  the  selec- 
tive draft  law.  The  Senate  rejected  a 
proposal  for  universal  military  training 


for  all  males  between  19  and  21  by  a  vote 
of  36  against  26. 

The  number  of  colored  citizens  regis- 
tered on  June  5,  1917,  was  737,626.  Of 
tlese  208,963  have  so  far  been  called  up, 
and  133,266  rejected,  exempted,  or  dis- 
charged, leaving  76,697  certified  for 
service  and  inducted   into  the  national 


Shortage  in  Aircraft  Production 

Senate  Committee's  Report 


THE  shortage  of  aircraft  for  the 
American  Army  in  France  has  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, following  the  sensational  disclosures 
regarding  German  control  of  the  air  in 
the  sector  held  by  the  Americans,  [see 
CUKRENT  History  Magazine,  April, 
1918,  Pp.  12-14.]  The  Senate  Committee 
was  not  unanimous,  and  two  reports  were 
presented  on  April  12,  1918,  differing  as 
to  the  causes  of  delay  in  the  execution  of 
the  airplane  program. 

The  substance  of  the  majority  report 
is  contained  in  the  following  extracts: 
The  Signal  Corps  has  established  and  la 
now  conducting  twenty  aviation  training 
BchooU  m  the  United  States.  Four  addi- 
tional BchoolB  are  In  prooess  ot  construc- 
tion and  are  expected  to  be  finished  In 
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cadeta;  1,92«  have  thus  far  been  gradu- 
ated from  this  primary  training  course 
and  commlBsLoned  as  reserve  military 
aviators.  Very  tew  oC  these  have  re- 
ceived their  advanced  training  in  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Signal 
Corps,  acting  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
several  Entente  Governments,  dispatched 
some  1.200  cadets  to  Englnnd.  France. 
and  Italy  last  year,  who  were  to  receive 
primary  and  advanced  training  In  a  via- 
Hon  schools  of  those  countries.  The  ex- 
perience ot  a  great  many  ot  these  men 
has  been  most  unfortunate  In  that  at 
some  of  the  schools  a  very  serious  delay 
has  occurred  in  providing  them  with  the 
training  planes,  which  It  was  expected 
would  be  manufactured  In  foreign  fac- 
tories In  sufficient  numbers.  As  a  re- 
sult, several  hundred  of  the  American 
cadets    have    been    practically    Idle    and 


have  made  no  progress.  About  490  ot 
them  are  reported  as  having  completed 
the  primary  training,  after  long  delay. 

The  Signal  Corps  Is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  advisability  of  bringing 
the  remainder  back  to  the  United  States 
to  be  trained.  With  the  exception  of  this 
severe  disappointment,  the  primary  train- 
ing of  our  aviators,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  aviation  officials,  ap- 
pears to  be  progressing  favorably. 

For  some  time  after  the  inception  ot 
the  work  the  output  of  primary  tralnlnc 
planes  In  this  country  for  use  in  our 
schools  gave  ground  for  grave  concern. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  output 
had  been  greatly  Increased,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  ot  the  Signal  Corps 
having  an  amply  sufficient  number  In 
the  future.  On  April  1,  lOlS.  »,458  pri- 
mary training  planes  had  been  Com- 
pleted. The  advanced  training  planes  are 
being  turned  out  In  accordance  with  the 
schedule  and  estimates  laid  down  at  tbe 
Inception  of  their  manufacture.  In  ad- 
vanced training  planes  tour  types  are 
being  made,  the  total  number  up  to  date 
manufactured  being  342.  In  these  planea 
three  types  of  engines  will  be  used,  of 
which  WB  have  been  completed.  The 
Liberty  motor  is  not  suitable  for  use  In 
these  planes. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  evidence  that 
the  twelve- cylinder  Liberty  motor  Is  iust 
emerging  from  the  development  or  ei- 
perimcntal  stage.  Since  the  original  de- 
sign and  the  setting  up  of  the  first  com- 
pleted motor  In  July,  llilT,  a  large  num- 
ber of  changes  have  been  found  nee  as-  ■ 
sary,  many  of  them  causing  delay  In 
reaching  quantity  production.  Within  the 
last  two  months  changes  ot  considerable 
Importance  have  been  made  which.  It  Is 
hoped,  will  make  the  motor  aervlceablo 
for  com4>at  planes  of  the  defensive  type 
and  for  bombing  and  observation  planea. 

Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundrM 
Liberty  motors  hav«  \i««n.  tn«Kt«&,  im 
have  ^leeii  com\iVe\»4  Iot  ^X«■  ^-tikj  ,  »iD». 


America's  First  Year  of  War 

An  Anniversary    Summary 


A  PRIL  6,  1918,  marked  the  first  an- 
/\  niversary  of  the  participation  of 
Xi.  the  United  States  in  the  Euro- 
pean War,  The  period  was  prima- 
rily one  of  preparation.  If  America  did 
little  actual  fighting  in  the  first  year,  it 
nevertheless  achieved  a  great  deal  both 
in  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
and  in  getting  ready  to  play  its  own  part 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  in- 
crease in  the  war  strength  of  the  army 
is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

APRIL,  1917 

Officers.  Men. 

Reeulars    5,791  121.797 

NatlonaJ   Guard 3.7^  76.713 

Reserve    Corps 4,000 

National  Army 

Total S.52*  S02,S10 

APRIL,  1918 

OCflcera.  Men. 

Regulars     10,eeS  603.142 

National    Guard 13,S93  431,583 

Reserve    Corps 96,210  7T.360 

NaUonal   Army 616.SS0 

Tola! 123,801  1,528,824 

Of  these  1,652,726  officers  and  men, 
several  hundred  thousand  were  already 
in  Europe  in  April,  either  in  training 
camps  or  on  the  battle  front.  "  Over 
100,000  "  was  the  figure  given  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  when  he  announced  the 
number  of  adequately  trained,  fully 
equipped  American  troops  that  were  im- 
mediately available  for  use  in  the  battle 
of  Picardy.  The  War  Department  had 
announced  its  expectation  of  having 
1,600,000  American  soldiers  in  the  war 
zone  before  the  end  of  1918.  The  prog- 
ress of  training  in  the  camps  in  the 
United  States  was  unexpectedly  rapid, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  twelve 
months  our  troops  were  going  across  the 
Atlantic  as  fast  as  transportation  could 
be  provided. 

General  Pershing  and  his  staff  ar- 
rived in  France  on  June  16,  1917,  and 
less  than  a  month  later  the  first  division 
of  American  troops  followed  him.  Ex- 
actly 187  days  after  the  United  States 


declared  war  the  first  American  soldiers 
were  in  the  trenches.  The  first  con- 
tingents were  ordered  abroad  well  In 
advance  of  the  time  intended,  or  ex- 
pected, when  war  was  declared. 

LABORS    IN    FRANCE 

The  preliminary  labors  in  Franee 
necessitated  by  the  presence  of  an  ever- 
increasing  army  were  both  diverse  and 
herculean.  Docks  had  to  be  constructed, 
railways  built  and  equipped  and  canton- 
ments, hospitals,  and  a  base  constructed. 
American  engineers  went  into  the 
French  forests  and  there  did  the  work 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  American  North- 
west, cutting  down  trees  to  build  the 
permanent  camps  which  were  to  replace 
the  temporary  cities.  They  built  a  rail- 
road 600  miles  long  from  the  points  of 
disembarkation  to  the  operating  base. 
The  rolling  stock  it  carried  was  all 
shipped  across  the  ocean  from  the  United 
States. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  great 
rapidity.  An  army  locomotive,  for  ex- 
ample, was  built  in  twenty-one  days  and 
shipped  to  the  expeditionary  forces.  In 
a  few  weeks  after  the  first  departures 
there  were  urgent  calls  for  other  loco- 
motives, for  cars,  trucks,  logging  trains, 
sectional  buildings  to  be  assembled  on 
arrival.  All  these  took  many  ships  and 
appreciably  delayed  the  transport  of 
men.  There  was  sent  everything  from 
fabricated  ironwork  for  buildings  and 
trestles  to  nails  and  crosstics  for  the  rail- 
roads. Among  the  items  of  construction 
is  an  ordnance  base  costing  $26,000,000. 
Most  of  this  preliminary  work  was 
approaching  completion  as  the  first  year 
ended.    Much  of  it  is  finished 

American  troops  occupy  trench  sectors 
of  their  own  in  the  line  northwest  of 
Toul,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verdun. 
They  have  taken  up  positions  also  in 
other  sectors,  and  the  main  body  is  oper- 
ating with  the  Allies  in  q^^-j^jo*  "Cis*- 
Gentian  aiNanie.    t^^svvaJ.'O.e.'!.  w  'Ooa  Vli^ 
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Union  is  represented  in  its  composition,) 
the  New  England,  and  the  Sunset  (Par 
Western)  Divisions  have  already  ^one 
abroad,  and  the  first  two  have  won  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  battle  zone. 
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TRAINING  NEW  OiTICERS 

The  National  Guard  had  its  own  offi- 
cers. There  was  none,  however,  to  spare 
for  the  national  army.  The  regular  mili- 
tary establishment  could  provide  only  a 
handful.  Two  classes  at  West  Point 
were  graduated  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time,  but  they  were  not  enough  to  affect 
the  situation.  The  new  army  was,  there- 
fore, provided  with  carefully  selected, 
specially  trained  officers,  chosen  by  merit 
rather  than  on  the  old  system  of  polit- 
ical appointments,  by  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Plattsburg  training  camp  sys- 
tem, initiated  in  1915.  When  war  was 
declared  there  were  already  in  the  United 
States  some  20,000  graduates  of  the 
Plattsburg,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  and  other 
training  camps,  who  had  undergone  at 
least  one  month's  intensive  military  train- 
ing, supplemented  by  military  atudiea 
when  out  of  camp. 

The  Plattsburg  organization  was  taken 
the    War    Department,    and    i 
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are  in  attendance,  and  .the  problem  of 
officering  the  new  armies  has  practically 
been  solved. 

PROVIDING  THE  GUNS 

When  war  was  declared,  the  Army 
Ordnance  Department  had  ninety-seven 
officers.  It  now  has  5,000  in  America 
and  abroad,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war  had  spent  $4,756,500,000.  To  its 
peace-time  task  of  administering  eleven 
small  Government  arsenals  has  been 
added  the  problem  of  getting  quick 
production  of  shells  of  all  calibres,  rifles, 
ammunition,  grenades,  and  bombs  from 
some  1,400  private  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. It  has  acquired  a  total  of 
2,475,219  square  feet  of  storage  space, 
has  2,7013S0  square  feet  more  under 
construction,  and  requires  23,000,000 
square  feet  altogether  to  store  its  sup- 
plies. It  has  miles  of  railroad  sidings, 
all  inclosed,  including  50  miles  of  track 
especially  built,  and  it  handles  10,000 
carloads  of  explosives  a  month,  with  the 
total  steadily  increasing.  The  complex- 
ity of  the  Ordnance  Department's  taak 
may  be  seeq  in  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  items  made  and  supplied  to  the 
troops  totals  about  100,000,  ranging  from 
the  small  firing  pin  of  a  rifle  to  a  com- 
plete IS-inch  gun  and  emplacement,  or 
a  motor  truck  or  tractor.  Reserves  of 
all  these  spare  parts  must  be  maintained 
and  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  had  to 
create  organizations,  build  new  plants, 
finance  them  and  to  design  as  well  as 
to  manufacture  not  only  the  weapons 
themselves,  but  thousands  of  tools, 
gauges,  and  jigs  required  for  their  manu- 
facture. For  instance,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment offered  the  secret  of  the  recoil 
mechanism  in  the  carriages  of  its  fam- 
ous .75  guns.  To  manufacture  these  it 
was  necessary  to  machine  steel  castings 
30  accurately  that  they  will  not  he  off 
two-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  a  distance 
of  more  than  six  feet. 

BUILDING    NEW    PLANTS 

Never  had  machinery  been  built  in  the 
United  States  to  work  on  so  large  a  scale 
with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
Ordnance  Department  had  to  persuade 
manufacturers  to  undertake  this  difficult 


work,  to  assist  them  financially  to  build 
a  thirteen-acre  plant,  to  purchase  and 
manufacture  ¥6,000,000  worth  of  special 
tools,  and  develop  an  organization  to  do 
this.  The  contract  was  signed  on  Nov.  1, 
1917,  and  today  the  plant  is  completed 
and  is  turning  out  the  recoil  median- 

The  Nitrate  Division  has  under  con- 
struction two  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  powder,  costing  $45,000,000  each. 

The  Ordnance  Department  itself  has 
provided  for  the  army  1,400,000  riflesi 
has  brought  the  production  of  them  up 
to  45,000  a  week,  or  enough  to  equip 
three  army  divisions;  has  secured  deliv- 
eries on  17,000  machine  guns  and 
brought  the  rate  of  production  of  them 
from  20,000  to  225,000  a  year.  It  has  in- 
creased the  rate  of  production  of  field 
guns,  heavy  and  light,  from  1,500  to  15,- 
000  a  year,  and  is  manufacturing  35,000 
motor  trucks  and  tractors  to  haul  them 
and  their  ammunition.  It  has  remodeled 
the  British  Enfield  rifle  so  that  it  can  be 
produced  in  quantities  to  take  Ameri- 
can ammunition  and  adopted  two  new 
types  of  machine  guns,  the  Browning, 
heavy  and  light 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  re* 
tsolved  to  win  supremacy  in  the  air.  Con- 
gress adopted  an  appropriation  of  $640,- 
000,000,  in  addition  to  $15,000,000  alrea^ 
granted,  to  provide  the  best  airplane 
service  possible.  The  best  motor  engi- 
neers in  the  country  combined  their  tal- 
ents to  provide  a  motor,  and  the  result 
of  their  efforts  was  the  Liberty  motor, 
asserted  to  be  superior  to  anything  used 
by  any  army  air  corps.  Delivery  of  the 
new  motors  in  quantity  has  been  delayed 
by  various  causes.  But  the  initial  diffi- 
culties have  been  solved  and  quantity 
production  of  battle  planes,  as  well  as 
of  training  planes,  is  expected  during  the 
Summer  of  1918.  While  there  are  more 
than  seventy  different  types  of  airplane 
motors  on  the  western  allied  front,  the 
United  States  is  relying  on  a  single 
standardized  type,  greatly  reducing  the 
ratio  of  forty-seven  men  required  on  the 
ground  by  foreign  service  for  every  man 
in  the  air. 

Colossal  work  has  been  done  by  tliA 
Quartermaster  Cot^,  ■^'Wie^  wx^iJcvk*  ^^ 
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below  that  of  men  of  military   age   in 
civil  life. 

WORK    OF   THE    NAVY 

The  navy  was  ready  and  began  to 
take  part  in  the  war  even  before  the 
formal  declaration,  for  as  early  as 
March  12,  1917,  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  it  began  arming  American 
merchantmen  and  fighting  their  battles. 
Meantime,  the  navy  gathered  in  recruits 
and  set  about  building  ships  and  getting 
in  supplies  ready  for  the  more  important 
work  which  followed  when  the  nation 
was  actually  at  war.  At  present  there 
are  150  warships,  including  battleships, 
with  35,000  personnel,  in  the  war  zone. 

In  a  year  the  navy  has  more  than 
trebled  its  personnel.  As  a  beginning  it 
called  up  its  own  reserves  and  also  the 
National  Naval  Volunteers  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  following  figures  show  the 
increased  personnel : 

APRIL.    11)17 

Ofticers.  Men. 

negular    Navy 4.380  W.080 

Naval   Volunteers 10,008 

■Coast  Guard 4,600 

Marine  Corps 420  13,206 
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back.  Only  one  empty  transport  in  its 
care  has  succumbed  to  an  enemy  attack, 
and  only  two  naval  vessels  have  been 
sunk  by  enemy  U-boats — the  destroyer 
Jacob  Jones,  torpedoed  Dec.  6,  and  the 
patrol  vessel  Alcedo,  a  converted  yacht, 
sunk  Nov.  5,  1917.  The  small  destroyer 
Chauncey  was  sunk  in  collision  with  a 
British  transport.  The  Cassin  was  tor- 
pedoed, but  reached  port  under  her  own 
steam,  was  repaired,  and  returned  to 
service.  Casualties  in  the  navy  have  been 
144  killed  or  died  and  10  wounded;  total, 
154. 

NAVAL  AUXILIARIES 

At  first  there  was  a  shortage  of  the 
small  vessels  required  for  minor  naval 
duties.  Some  800  craft  of  various  kinds 
have  been  taken  over  and  converted  into 
the  types  needed,  thus  providing  the 
large  number  of  vessels  required  for 
transports,  patrol  service,  submarine 
chasers,  niine  sweepers,  mine  layers, 
tugs,  and  other  auxiliaries.  Hundreds 
of  submarine  chasers  have  been  built 
besides  the  new  destroyers  put  into 
service.  There  are  now  four  times  as 
many  vessels  in  the  naval  service  as 
there  were  a  year  ago.  The  destroyer 
fleet  now  building  in  record  time  is  at 
least  as  large  a  fleet  of  this  type  of  craft 
as  England  is  believed  to  have. 

The  United  States  battle  fleet  has 
grown  to  twice  the  size  of  the  peace- 
time fleet.  As  schools  in  gunnery  and 
engineering  they  are  training  thousands 
of  gunners  and  engineers  required  for 
the  hundreds  of  vessels  added  to  the 
navy  and  the  many  merchantmen  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  gun  crews.  Tar- 
get practice  in  past  years  had  been  de- 
voted mainly  to  practice  with  the  big 
guns.  Special  attention  during  the  past 
year  has  been  devoted  to  the  guns  of 
smaller  calibre,  effective  against  sub- 
marines. 

When  war  was  declared  there  were 

under    construction,    or    about    to    be 

started,  123  new  naval  vessels: 

Battleships    15 

Battle  cruisers 6 

Scout  cruisers 7 

Destroyers    27 

Submarines    01 

Fuel   ships 2 


Supply    ship 1 

Transport  1 

Gunboat    1 

Hospital  ship 1 

Ammunition  ship 1 

Most  of  these  have  now  been  com- 
pleted and  the  few  remaining  are  well 
under  way.  Meantime  contracts  have 
been  placed  for  949  new  vessels,  includ- 
ing submarine  chasers  designed  here 
which  have  done  good  service.  Altogether 
there  have  been  added  to  the  navy  since 
April  6,  1917,  vessels  to  the  number  of 
1,275,  aggregating  1,055,116  tons. 

When  the  Government  seized  the  109 
German-owned  ships  lying  in  American 
ports,  the  German  engineers  believed 
that  their  vessels  had  been  damaged 
beyond  repair  for  a  year  at  least.  With- 
in six  months  the  ships  were  in  running 
order  and  have  since  carried  numbers  of 
American  troops  and  huge  quantities  of 
supplies  to  the  fighting  lines  in  France. 
The  damage  was  repaired  by  navy  ar- 
tificers and  engineers  under  the  juris- 
diction of  naval  officers. 

BUILDING    NEW    SHIPS 

The  vital  question  of  shipping  was 
assigned  early  in  the  year  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  now  headed  by 
E.  N.  Hurley,  while  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  since  made  subordinate  to 
the  board,  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  building  program.  Cong^ress 
appropriated  $1,135,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  on  March  1,  1918,  $353,247,000 
of  this  sum  had  been  spent.  Friction  and 
consequent  delay,  however,  at  the  outset 
caused  vital  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  General  Goethals, 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, resigned  after  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Denman,  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  over  the  comparative 
merits  of  wooden  and  steel  ships.  There 
have  been  other  causes — labor  troubles, 
lack  of  material,  and  of  building  facili- 
ties, of  which  America  had  few. 

Meantime  the  seized  German  ships, 
with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  700,000 
tons  dead  weight  to  manage,  have  been 
put  in  service,  vessels  under  construc- 
tion in  private  shipyards  have  been  com- 
mandeered and  completed,  and  at  leejeife 
three  nevj  sVvV^^  '^Vajwcvfti^  ^xA  ^i.«^^Jcc>a.^^R^ 
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HNANCING    THE    WAR 

The  United  States  has  been  a  great 
financial  factor  since  entering  the  war. 
The  Government  lent  to  the  Allies  on 
the  security  of  their  bonds  $4,436,329,750. 
For  America's  own  expenses  Congress 
has  already  authorized  $2,034,000,000, 
of  which  one  item  alone,  merchant  ship- 
ping, accounted  for  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  total  expenses  in  the  first 
year  were  more  than  $9,800,000,000,  bat 
about  $800,000,000  of  this  went  for  nor- 
mal activities  not  connected  with  the  war, 
so  that  its  total  cost  has  been  about  |9,- 
000,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  has  been  in  loans  to  the  Allies. 
Expenditures  for  aircraft  alone  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $600,000,000.  Na- 
val appropriations,  made  and  pending, 
are  more  than  $3.000,000,000 ;  the  War  De- 
partment has  taken  $7,464,771,756.  The 
army's  annual  payroll  now  exceeds  $600,- 
000,000  and  the  navy's  $125,000,000,  and 
these  items  are  trifling  compared  with 
the  cost  of  ships,  ordnance,  munitions, 
airplanes,  motor  trucks,  and  supplies  of 
every  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  food.  Al- 
lotments and  allowances  to  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  dependents  paid  by  the  Govern- 
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nry  had  collected  in  interi:al 
taxes  a  total  of  $666,267,000  to  March 
12,  1918,  and  had  sold  $1,256,000,000  in 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  which  are 
receivable  in  payment  of  internal  revenue 

The  Government  has  taken  possession 
of  and  is  operating  all  enemy-owned  en- 
terprises. At  the  same  time,  through  a 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  assistance 
is  being  given  to  farmers  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  in  providing  the  means 
for  raising  crops,  needed  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  ever  to  feed  the  army  and 
navy  and  civilian  population  and  tbe  peo- 
ples of  the  allied  countries. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration after  the  declaration  of  war  was 
aimed  at  putting  a  curb  on  the  rising 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  was  appointed  National  Food 
Administrator,  and  after  long  delay  his 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  criticised,  but  Mr.  Hoover 
has  succeeded  not  only  in  bring^ing  down 
the  price  of  such  necessaries  as  wheat, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  meat,  and  lard,  but 
by  various  devices  and  appeals  to  public 
sentiment  has  brought  about  a  voluntary 
reduction  of  consumption  and  a  conse- 
quent great  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
food  which  America  has  been  able  to 
send  abroad. 

FOOD    PROBLEMS 

When  the  present  Food  Administration 
was  created  in  August,  1917,  the  1917 
crop,  in  so  far  as  productiveness   was 


concerned,  had  already  been  planted  and 
partly  harvested.  The  available'  food- 
stuffs  it  produced  were  not  sufficient,  on 
the  basis  of  normal  consumption,  to  feed 
the  people  dependent  on  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion  of  conservation  became  paramount. 
So  far,  "  wheatlesa  days,"  "  meatless 
days,"  and  appeals  for  food  conservation 
have  tided  the  nation  over  a  dangerous 
period.  The  fixing  of  prices  under  a 
Presidential  proclamation  has  greatly 
aided,  speculation  in  wheat  has  been 
wholly  eliminated,  and  the  prices  of  flour 
and  bread  have  been  stabilized  at  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

Hand  in  hand  with  food  conservation 
has  gone  the  gradual  control  of  industry 
of  all  kinds  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
nation's  resources  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  The  prices  of  metals  necessary  to 
war  industries  have  been  brought  down 
by  negotiation.  Coal  and  fuel  oil  are  con- 
trolled by  Government  agents,  and  it  Is 
not  believed  that  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  fuel  scarcity  during  the  Winter  of 
1917-18  can  be  repeated. 

The  Government  has  taken  over  con- 
trol of  the  railways  and  a  number  of 
coastvdse  steamship  lines.  It  now  oper- 
ates 260,000  miles  of  railway,  employing 
1,000,600  men,  and  representing  invest- 
ments of  $17,500,000,000. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  catting  off  supplies  to  Ger- 
many through  the  adjacent  neutrals,  has 
developed  into  a  powerful  economic 
weapon  in  the  execution  of  the  nation'i 
war  policy. 


Five  Million  Soldiers'  Garments  Made  by  American  Women 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Red  Cross  contains  a  report  showing  that 
up  to  Feb.  I,  1918,  this  organization  had  supplied  3,431,067  sweaters,  mufflers, 
wristlets,  hehnets,  and  socks  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States.  Of 
this  total  1,189,469  articles  were  delivered  to  the  fighting  services  in  January  of 
this  year.  Though  official  figures  were  not  available  for  later  months,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  to  the  end  of  March  was  in  excess  of  6,000,000  garments, 
aU  knit  by  American  women  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  same  bulletin  reported  the 
diatribution  of  5,000,000  francs  contributed  by  Americans  for  the  relief  of  those 
French  soldier  families  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  war. 
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«4iich  may  affect  the  health  and  lives 
of  millioDS  of  men  taken  from  the  fields, 
the  farms,  the  factories,  and  the  count- 
ing houses  of  the  country,  gathered  into 
ounps  for  orgamzation  and  sent  across 
3,000  miles  of  ocean.  He  must  know 
bow  many  men  will  be  taken  sick,  and 
where.  He  must  know  how  many  men 
will  be  wounded,  and  wtiRre,  and  he  must 
have  at  those  points  adequate  provision 
of  expert  surgeons  and  enlisted  men,  of 
medical  and  of  surgical  supplies,  of  food 
and  of  clothing,  of  housing  and  of  trans- 
portation, HO  that  at  no  time  will  any 
American  soldier  be  sick  without  succor, 
or  lie  wounded  without  aid. 

In  carrying  out  this  gigantic  task  the 
Surgeon  General  has  mobilized  the  medi- 
cal forces  of  the  country,  calling  into  his 
office  the  leaders  in  every  specialty  of 
medicine  and  of  surgery.  At  their  desks 
as  early  as  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  will 
be  found  medical  specialists  whose  pro- 
fessional incomes  are  written  in  five  and 
six  figures,  but  who  have  abandoned 
these  incomes  for  the  modest  pay  of  a 
Major,  who  have  given  up  their  luxuri- 
ous homes  for  a  Washington  hoarding 
house,  and  who,  instead  of  enjoying  a 
well-earned  leisure,  toil  ceaselessly  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night  in  their 
efforts  to  co-ordinate  most  effectively 
the  work  of  the  doctors  in  the  war.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the 
attainments  of  these  men  that  General 
Gorgas  is  advocating  scores  of  new  com- 
missions of  high  rank  in  the  national 
army. 

Every  morning  at  7:30  the  Surgeon 
General's  truck  delivers  his  mail  at  the 
Mills  Building,  at  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  in 
which  are  situated  the  central  executive 
offices.  The  mail  is  distributed  and  on 
the  desks  of  the  officers  for  final  dispo- 
sition not  later  than  9:15.  Within  tw«jve 
working  hours  practically  every  com- 
munication received  will  have  been  acted 
upon  and  returned  to  permanent  files. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  the 
work,  a  specialist  has  been  employed. 
Captain  J.  L.  Gooch  having  been  called 
&om  his  position  as  subscription  man- 
ager for  the  Butterick  Company  to  or- 
ganize the  office  routine.    The  most  ap- 


proved mechanical  devices,  including  atfr- 
tdstical  machines,  have  been  installed  on- 
der  Captain  Gooch's  direction. 

A  complete  medical  history  is  kept  of 
every  soldier  and  of  every  officer  from 
the  time  he  enters  the  service  until  he 
retires,  resigns,  or  dies.  A  special  fire-  ■ 
proof  building  is  now  being  erected 
which  will  he  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  these  records,  the  preservation 
of  which  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance fifty  years  hence. 

Attached  to  the  Surgeon  General's  of< 
fice  are  three  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  of  Great 
Britain — Colonel  T.  H.  Goodwin,  G.  H. 
G.,  D.  S.  0. ;  Captain  John  Gihnour  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  J.  Aitken  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
Corps — and  two  representatives  of  the 
French  Army  Medical  Service — Colond 
C.  U.  Dercle  and  Major  Edouard  Rist. 
These  four  surgeons  act  as  liaison  offi- 
cers, keeping  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  touch  with 
the  medical  services  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  They  have  made  many  in- 
forming addresses  to  medical  societies  all 
over  the  United  States  and  have  given 
lectures  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

The  immediate  staff  of  the  Surgeon 
General  comprises  his  personal  aid. 
Major  M.  C.  Furbush,  M.  R.  C,  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  Colonel  George  E,  Bushnell, 
M.  C,  (Medical  Corps  of  the  regular 
army;)  Colonel  Deane  C,  Howard,  M. 
C,  and  Lieut.  Col.  James  V.  Van  Dusen, 
M.  C.  Colonel  Bushnell,  besides  being 
chief  assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
has  devoted  his  special  attention  to  the 
field  in  which  he  has  won  a  unique  rep- 
utation, that  of  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

General  Gorgas  has  enlisted  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  as  members  of  the  "  Ro- 
tary Surgical  Staff."  Among  those  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps  officers  who  have 
already  served  for  a  period  at  the  Su^ 
geon  General's  office  and  who  are  still 
subject  to  call  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion requires  are  Major  William  J,  Mayo, 
former  President,  and  his  brother.  Major 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  now  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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ated  nil  the  vfay  from  Sicily  up  the  whole 
western  front  and  into  Great  Britain. 

BULUONS    FOR    FRENCH    RELIEF 

Appropriations  from  the  Red  Cross 
war  fund  to  March  1,  1918,  including 
those  to  cover  budgets  to  April  30,  to- 
taled ?77 ,721, 9 18.22.  Of  this  amount 
sums  aggregating  $30,936,103.04  were 
for  relief  work  in  France.  A  chain  of 
warehouses  has  been  established  behind 
the  lines  all  the  way  across  France, 
from  the  coast  to  Switzerland.  The 
greatest  motor  transport  organization 
there  is  in  the  world,  outside  of  those 
actually  operated  by  the  armies,  also 
has  been  developed.  The  workers  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  oi^anization  in 
France  number  more  than  3,000,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  being  volunteers  who 
are  serving  without  financial  compensa- 
tion, and  most  of  them  paying  their  own 
expenses  as  well. 

Relief  work  in  France  is  divided  be- 
tween a  Department  of  Military  Affairs 
and  a  Department  of  Civil  Affairs.  The 
former  department,  in  addition  to  main- 
taining a  hospital  supply  service  that 
provides  for  8,800  hospitals,  a  surgical 
dressings  service  that  turns  out  and  dis- 
tributee hundreds  of  thousands  of  dress- 
ings every  week,  and  three  American 
Red  Cross  military  hospitals,  has  con- 
centrated B  large  amount  of  attention 
on  canteen  work,  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  American  and  French  Armies. 

Twelve  canteens  at  the  front  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  French  Army,  and 
recently  the  same  service  was  installed 
to  supply  coffee  and  refreshments  to 
American  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  It 
is  likely  that  the  twelve  canteens  will 
be  increased  to  forty.  The  record  of  the 
front  line  canteens  for  a  five  month  pe- 
riod was  700,000  soldiers  served.  In  line 
of  communication  canteens,  located  at 
railroad  junction  points,  eighty- eight 
American  women  workers  have  served 
BO  average  of  20,000  soldiers  daily.  At 
the  metropolitan  canteens,  in  Paris,  more 
than  8,000,000  soldiers  have  been  served 
since  the  American  Red  Cross  entered 
this  field  of  work. 

Preliminary  to  the  arrival  of  the 
American  expeditionary  force  in  France, 


the  American  Red  Cross  did  important 
work  in  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  zone  which  the  United 
States  troops  were  to  occupy.  This 
work  is  constantly  kept  up  to  meet  the 
situation  as  the  army  abroad  increasea 

CIVILIAN    RELIEF    WORK 

Civilian  relief  work  in  France  has  em- 
braced a  campaign  against  tuberculosis, 
care  of  refugees  and  repatries,  care  of 
children,  reconstruction  and  repair  work 
in  devastated  areas  and  home  service 
among  the  families  of  French  soldiers. 
While  much  of  the  work  in  behalf  of 
refugees  has  been  done  in  the  zones  of 
comparative  safety  to  which  people  have 
fled  from  the  war  areas,  the  German  of- 
fensive launched  in  March  found  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  men  in  large  numbers 
performing  actual  rescue  work  in  vil- 
lages that  were  under  fire  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  aid  of  the  motor  transport 
service,  hundreds  of  noncombatants  were 
removed  to  places  of  safety. 

At  Evian,  on  the  Swiss  border,  a  corps 
of  workers  has  been  maintained  for  sev- 
eral  months,  together  with  a  children's 
hospital,  disinfecting  plant,  &c.,  for  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  children  and  aged 
and  infirm  persons  who  have  been  sent 
back  by  the  Germans  from  the  occupied 
portions  of  France  and  Belgium  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  or  more  a  day. 

Relief  for  the  families  of  French  sol- 
diers has  had  for  its  object  the  double 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  sick  and  destitute,  and  strengthening 
the  morale  of  men  at  the  front.  In  re- 
spect to  the  latter  objective  a  success 
has  been  achieved  which  has  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  praise  from  the 
highest  French  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities. A  gift  of  a  lump  sum  of 
11,000,000  for  distribution  among  50,000 
needy  families  was  one  of  the  initial 
acts  in  this  particular  line  of  relief. 

FOR    WOUNDED    AND    PRISONERS 

Minor  Red  Cross  activities  in  France 
have  included  assistance  in  the  care  of 
mutilated  soldiers,  aid  in  re-educational 
work  and  care  of  the  blind,  and  mainte- 
nance of  plants  for  the  manatBj!.^K«*  ^ 
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Cr068,  to  be  applied  for  the  cost  of  the 
militaTT  hoepitsl  at  Wolveringham.  Con- 
tribatione  also  have  been  made  to  the  ac- 
tive field  service  of  the  anny,  in  the  form 
of  sargical  and  medical  equipment. 

In  civilian  relief  work  in  Belgium  the 
American  Red  Cross  placed  its  resources 
at  the  command  of  organizations  already 
in  the  field  to  care  for  children  and  fee- 
ble persona,  and  get  them  away  from  the 
places  of  greatest  danger.  In  order  to 
have  supplies  ready  at  hand  for  emer- 
gencies  twenty  barrack  warehouses  were 
contracted  for  last  Fall. 

Special  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
schools  and  colonies  for  children.  Estab- 
lishment of  health  centres  and  a  260-bed 
hospital  for  the  Belgian  colony  at  Havre 
are  among  the  other  activities.  A  gift 
of  600,000  francs  was  made  for  the  con> 
strnction  of  a  temporary  village  for  refu- 
gees near  Havre. 

AIDING   BRITISH   WOUNDED 

American  Red  Cross  appropriations  on 
account  of  work  in  Great  Britain  have 
amounted  to  $3,078,875.  This  includes 
two  gifts  of  $053,000  and  $1,193,126,  re- 
spectively, to  the  British  Red  Cross  and 
a  gift  of  $600,000  to  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross.  The  gifts  to  the  British  Red 
Cross  will  be  used  for  relief  and  comforts 
to  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals,  for  the 
maintenance  of  auxiliary  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes  in  England,  and  for 
institutions  for  orthopedic  and  facial 
treatment  and  for  general  restorative 
work  for  disabled  British  soldiers.  The 
British  orthopedic  hospitals  serve  as 
training  schools  for  American  surgeons. 
The  gift  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  was 
given  in  recognition  of  the  part  Canada 
has  played  in  the  war.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
wounded  and  sick  Canadian  soldiers. 

The  regular  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  England  includes  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  hospital  at  an  English  port 
for  sick  American  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  support  of  a  hospital  at  South  Devon 
and  of  another  for  officers  at  Lancaster 
Gate,  London. 

Commissions  have  been  maintained  in 
Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Russia,  where  re- 
lief has  been  administered  according  to 


the  needs  of  the  situation  in  each  in- 
stance. In  Rumania  the  active  relleC 
work  was  abandoned  only  when  the  Red 
Cross  representatives  were  forced  to 
leave  the  country  following  the  Ukraine 
peace.  At  the  present  writing  [April, 
1918]  a  special  commission,  accompanied 
by  several  medical  units,  is  on  its  way  to 
take  up  relief  work  in  Palestine. 

The  appropriations  for  Serbian  relief 
have  totaled  $876,180.76;  for  Rumania, 
$2,676,368.76,  and  for  Russia  $1,248,- 
845.07.  All  other  foreign  relief  work, 
miscellaneous  in  character,  has  involved 
appropriations  amounting  to  $3,676,300. 
IN    THE   UNITED   STATES 

For  camp  service  in  the  United  States 
there  was  appropriated,  up  to  March  1,  a 
total  of  $6,451,160.86.  The  sweaters, 
helmets,  socka,  and  other  supplies  and 
comforts  for  distribution  to  the  army 
and  navy  had  a  value  of  $5,653,436.86. 

There  had  been  appropriated  for  Red 
Cross  convalescent  houses  at  camps  and 
cantonments  throughout  the  United 
States  $512,000,  and  plans  for  additional 
houses  and  nurses'  homes  at  the  various 
camps  will  call  for  aggregate  expendi- 
tures of  about  $1,760,000. 

More  than  19,000  graduate  nurses 
have  been  supplied  to  the  United  States 
Army  for  service  in  this  country  and 
abroad  by  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. A  total  of  25,000  must  be  supplied 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  army  and 
the  greater  activities  of  the  forces  in 
France. 

Fifty  base  hospital  units  have  been 
organized,  each  unit  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  surgeons  and  dentists,  sixty-five 
nurses,  and  152  men  of  the  enlisted  re- 
serve corps.  Nineteen  of  these  units  are 
now  in  service  in  France.  The  Red  Cross 
has  supplied  the  personnel  for  ten  other 
units. 

Red  Cross  chapters  have  organized 
and  are  maintaining  more  than  a  thou- 
sand canteens  at  railroad  stations  to 
serve  troops  passing  to  and  from  campa 
and  to  ports  of  embarkation.  In  nearly 
every  city,  also,  women's  motor  corps 
service  has  been  established  by  voluntMT 
workers.     Throughout  the  country  plana 
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a  scale  to  for  10,000  refugees  for  a  period  of  aev- 
I  interest  of  eral  months.  The  appropriations  for  re- 
1  may  need  lief  in  connection  with  this  disaster 
totaled  S125,0O0. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  extent 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  was  known,  spe- 
cial Red  Cross  trains  left  New  York, 
Providence,  and  Boston  for  the  s 
carrying  tons  of  bedding,  clothing,  food, 
and  medical  supplies,  as  well  as  doctors, 
I  were  three  nurses,  and  experts  in  relief  administra' 
(jarated,  m  tion.  Every  anticipated  need  was  ,.  ^ 
',  the  Tien-  vided  for,  and  unlimited  resources  were 
■,000  people  pledged  to  the  stricken  city. 
Tid  property  Urgent    relief    needs    following     the 

P'  ^^^  Hali-  earthquake  in  Guatemala  were  met 
large  through  the  Guatemala  Hed  Cross  chap- 
1  the  killing  ter,  which  purchased  3100,000  worth  of 
■of  persons,  aupplies  from  the  Government  stores  in 
Jake,  which  the  Canal  Zone.  A  shipload  of  medical, 
,  in  addi-  food,  and  other  supplies  was  sent  from 
^nd  the  toll  New  Orleans  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  a  Medical  Director  was  ap- 
,  the  pointed  to  take  charge  of  work  on  the 
mis-  ground.  Expert  workers  and  sanitary 
lent  to  meet  engineers  also  were  dispatched  from  the 
Assisted  the  United  States  to  look  after  special 
|iding  labor      phases  of  the  situation. 
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Great  Britain  Faces  a  Crisis 

Historic  Speech   by  Premier  Lloyd  George   on   the  Picardy 
Battle  and  Its  Fateful  Consequences 

The  British  Government  introduced  a  bill  April  9, 1918,  to  raise  the 
miUtary  age  up  to  50,  and  in  special  cases  to  55,  and  to  provide  for  con- 
scription in  Ireland.  Premier  David  Lloyd  George,  in  introdticing  the 
m.eaaure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  delivered  an  inportant  address,  in 
lohich  he  reviewed  the  battle  of  Picardy  up  to  that  time  and  gave  inter- 
esting details  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  preceding  months.  The  ad- 
dress opened  a  new  phase  in  the  world  conflict  as  affected  by  the  posture 
of  affairs  in  Great  Britain.  The  full  speech  was  sent  by  special  cable  to 
The  New  York  Times  and  is  reproduced  herewith  as  a  historic  document 
of  the  war: 


WE  have  now  entered  the  most 
critical  phase  of  this  terrible 
war.  There  is  a  lull  in  the 
etorm,  but  the  hurricane  is  not 
over.  Doubtless  we  must  expect  more 
fierce  outbreaks,  and  ere  it  is  finally  ex- 
hausted there  will  be  many  more.  The 
fate  of  the  empire,  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and  the  fate  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world  may  depend  on  the  success  with 
which  the  very  last  of  these  attacks  ia 
resist<>d  and  countered. 

The  Government,  therefore,  propose  to 
submit  to  Parliament  today  certain 
recommendationa,  in  order  to  assist  this 
country  and  the  Allies  to  weather  the 
storm.  They  will  involve,  I  regret,  ex- 
treme sacrifices  on  the  part  of  large 
classes  of  the  population,  and  nothing 
would  justify  them  but  the  most  extreme 
necessity  and  the  fact  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  all  that  is  essential  and  most 
sacred  in  our  national  life. 

Before  I  come  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  our  submitting  these 
proposals  to  Parliament,  I  ought  to  say 
one  word  as  to  why  Parliament  was  not 
immediately  summoned.  Since  the  battle 
began  the  Government  have  been  en- 
gaged almost  every  hour  in  concerting 
with  the  Allies  the  necessary  measures 
to  assist  the  armies  to  deal  with  the 
emergency. 

The  proposals  which  we  intend  sub- 
mitting to  Parliament  required  very  close 
and  careful  examination,  and  I  think 
there  is  this  advantage  in  our  meeting 


today,  rather  than  immediately  after  Ute 
impact  of  the  German  attack,  that  we 
shall  be  considering  these  proposals  un- 
der conditions  which  will  be  far  removed 
from  any  suggestion  of  panic. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PICARDY 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  circumstaneea 
which  have  led  to  the  present  military 
position.  It  is  very  difficult  at  this  time 
to  present  a  clear,  connected,  and  reliable 
narrative  of  what  happened.  There  haa 
been  a  great  battle  on  a  front  of  fifty 
miles — the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Enormous 
forces  have  been  engaged;  there  was  a 
considerable  retirement  on  the  part  of 
the  British  forces,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  always  easy  for  some 
time  to  ascertain  what  actually  hap- 
pened. 

The  House  will  recollect  the  difficulty 
we  experienced  with  regard  to  CamhraL 
It  was  difficult  to  piece  together  the 
story  of  the  event  for  some  time,  and 
Cambrai  was  a  very  trivial  event  com- 
pared with  this  gigantic  battle. 

The  Generals  and  their  staffs  are,  nat- 
urally, engaged  and  have  to  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  the  operations  of  the 
enemy,  and  until  the  strain  relaxes  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  institute  the 
necessary  inquiries  to  find  out  exactly 
what  happened,  and  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  battle. 

However,  there  are  two  or  three  facts 
which  Btand  out,  and  in  at&t\Vv%  *Jc>kiei  V 
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a  ago,  and  I  think  that  It  waa      whh 

B  or  en-       time 


one  ot  t 

emy  Intentions  ever  made. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  attack  was  made 
up,  I  think,  by  about  nlnety-aeven  dlvtslona. 
It  was  an  attack  on  the  wideat  front  that 
had  ever  been  eneaged,  Ita  object  undoubt- 
edly waa  the  capture  of  Amiens  and  the  sev- 
erance of  the  Brltlah  and  French  forces.  So 
that,  almost  In  every  detail,  that  very  re- 
markable forecast  has   been  verified   In  the 

Another  remarkable  prediction  waa  that  It 
might  probably  succeed  In  penetrating  the 
British  line  to  the  eitent  of  half  the  diatance 
o(  the  front  attacked.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion from  a  close  examination  of  the  ot- 
fenslvea  of  the  nar. 

AdvanUi*  of  United  Command 

There  was  another  advantage.  There  was, 
first  ot  all.  the  advantage  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  from  havlngr  the  Initiative.  There 
waa  a  further  advantage  they  had,  and  this 
undoubtedly  was  the  greatest  advantage. 
from  having  a  united  command  opposed  to 
a  dual  one.  The  Germans  undoubtedly  relied 
on  this  to  a  very  large  eitent  for  their  suc- 
cess. They  owe  much  of  the  auceess  of  thla 
attack  to  this. 

It  was  reported  to  me  on  good  authority 
that  the  Kalaer  Informed  cx-Klng  Constan- 
tlne :  "  I  shall  heat  them,  for  they  have  no 
united  command."  Which  Hhows  that  that 
was  what  they  were  relying  In  the  main 
upon :  that,  although  their  numbers  were 
slightly  Inferior,  they  knew  the  Importance 
that  was  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  perfectly  united  command. 

And  that  Is  an  obvious  advantage,  for  It 
the  risks  In  one  particular  part  ot  the  line 
are  great,  and  in  another  part  of  the  line  are 
great,  but  substantially  less  than  In  the 
former,  with  one  command  there  Is  no  hesi- 
tation In  the  mind  ot  the  Commander  In 
Chief  as  to  which  risk  he  will  make  the 
greatest  provision  against. 

With  two  separate  commands  the  problem 
Is  a  different  one.  It  la.  more  difficult  to  ad- 
]uat  the  balance  of  riak.  and  the  General  Is 
always  naturally  inclined  to  give  himself  and 
hla  army  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  That  may 
be  because  it  anything  goes  wrong  there  be 
alone  Is  to  be  held  reaponalble  to  his  own 
countrymen  tor  the  safety  of  his  army, 

Wvatlter  Farored  German* 

The  enemy  had  another  Incidental  but,  &a 
It  turned  out,  very  Important  advantage — 
that  of  the  weather.  ETcepUonal  weather 
favored  his  designs.  It  was  both  dry  and 
misty.  The  attack  which  succeeded  waa  made 
on  that  part  of  the  line  where  under  ordinary 
Spring  conditions  the  ground  would  have  been 
almost  Impassable. 

A  wounded  officer  told  a  friend  of  mine 
today,  a  General,  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions  no    one    could    walk   across    the    part 


h  was  traversed  by  the  Germans  at  this 
ot  the  year.  But  It  Just  happened  to  be 
absolutely  dry  and  firm,  and  they  walked 
across  ground  which  no  one  had  any  right 
to  expect  at  this  time  ot  the  year  would  *« 
In   that  condition. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  tact  that  It  wa3 
warm  increased  the  mist,  and  the  German* 
were  actually  In  some  parts  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  front  line  before  any  one  knew 
of  their  approach.  It  was  quite  impassible 
to  observe  them.  This  was  a  special  disad- 
vantage to  us,  Inasmuch  as  our  scheme  of 
organization  In  that  particular  part  of  the 
line  depended  largely  upon  the  cross-line  fire 
ot  machine  guns  and  artillery.  They  bad, 
therefore,  a  very  special  advantage,  ot  whlcb 
they  made  the  fullest  use. 

Closed  Up  Gap  In  Armiea 

With  regard  to  the  battle  Itaelt,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  it  will  take  some  time  to  as- 
certain the  whole  (acta.  At  one  time  It  wa« 
undoubtedly  very  critical.  The  enemy  broke 
through  between  our  3d  and  Bth  Armle*. 
and  there  was  a  serious  gap,  and  the  sit- 
uation was  retrieved  owing  to  the  magnltl- 
cent  conduct  of  our  troops.  They  retired  In 
perfectly  good  order,  re-establishing  the 
Junction  between  the  two  armies  and  frus- 
trating   the    enemy's   purpose. 

The  House  can  hardly  realize,  and  certain- 
ly cannot  sufficiently  thank— nor  can  the 
country— our  troops  tor  their  superb  valor 
and  the  grim  tenacity  with  which  they  faced 
overwhelming  hordes  of  the  enemy  and  clung 
to  thetr  positions.  They  retired,  but  were 
never  routed,  and  once  more  the  cool  pluck 
of  the  British  soldier,  that  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge  defeat,   saved   Europe. 

I  am  referring  to  the  whole  army.  Generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers.  I  mean  the  whole 
army,  and  I  draw  no  distinction.  Their  con- 
duct has  been  one  of  incredible  courage  and 
groat  coolness  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions. T  do  not  think  that  any  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  officers  and  men.  I 
am  referring  to  the  British  Army,  and  that 
means  all. 

PrauM   General   Caresr's   Feat 

And  I  specially  refer  to  what  one  Brigadier 
General  did.  Some  reference  haa  been  made 
In  the  press  already  to  It,  where  at  one  point 
there  waa  a,  serious  gap,  which  might  have 
let  the  enemy  into  Calais. 

[At  this  point  the  Prime  Uiniater  spoke  Of 
the  critical  situation  which  developed  when 
the  German  attack  began.  He  said  the  gap 
on  the  way  to  Amiens  was  held  by  Brig,  Gen. 
Carey,  who  for  six  days  stood  off  the  enemy 
with  engineers,  laborers,  signalers,  and  any- 
body who  could  hold  a  rifle.  The  Premier 
continued  :] 

Until  the  whole  circumstances  which  led  te 
the  retirement  of  the  5th  Army  and  Its  fail- 
ure to  hold  the  line  of  the  Somme,  a.t.  IshK. 
tin  the  Gerina.na  btcsai^l.  oix.  fti*i  «so».  i^ 
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of  having  tho  Secretary  of  State  (or  War  in 
this  country  within  two  or  three  day»  after 
the  battle  had  commenced.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
I  had  a  Ions  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
whole  situation,  and  we  submitted  to  him 
certain  recommendations  which  we  had  been 
advised  to  make  to  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Amer- 
ican Qovernment. 

PropoMl  of  Evl  of  Rudmg 

On  the  strength  of  the  conversation  we 
submitted  propoHals  to  President  Wilson. 
With  the  strong  support  of  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  enable  the  combatant  strength  of 
the  American  Army  to  come  Into  action  dur- 
ing tills  battle.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
hope  o(  It  coming  In  as  a  strong  separate 
army.  By  this  decision  American  battalions 
will  be  brigaded   with  those  of  the  AlUes. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  Earl 
Of  Reading  on  behalf  o(  the  BrlUsh  Govern- 
ment to  President  Wllaon,  and  President 
Wilson  assented  to  the  proposal  without  any 
hesitation,  with  the  result  that  arrangements 
are  now  l>elng  made  for  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  American  Army  to  lie  Immediately 
brought  to  bear  In  this  struggle— a  struggle 
which  la  only  now  beginning— Co  this  extent, 
and  It  is  no  mere  small  extent,  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  has  been  held  up.  It  has  stirred 
up  the  resolution  and  energy  of  America  be- 
yond anything  which  has  yet  occurred. 

Another  important  decision  taken  by  the 
allied  Governments  I  must  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to.  It  became  more 
obvious  after  the  battle  than  ever  before  that 
the  allied  armies  were  suffering  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  fighting  as  two  separate 
armies  and  had  to  negotiate  support  with 
each  other.  Valuable  time  was  thus  lost. 
Some  of  us  had  been  deeply  Impressed  by  this 
peril  tor  some  time  and  had  done  our  beat  to 


t  It. 
But    the    Inherent    difficulties    I 


Ther 


prejudices,  national 
prejudices  and  traditions.  The  inherent  dif- 
ficulties of  getting  two  or  three  separata 
armies  to  fight  as  one  are  almost  Insur- 
mountable, and  It  can  only  be  done  if  public 
opinion  in  all  these  countries  Insists  upon  It 
BS  one  condition   of  success. 

The  Versailles  conference  was  an  effort  at 
a  remedy.  How  were  the  Versailles  decisions 
carried  out,  end  the  cutent  to  which  tbey 
wore  not  carried  out?  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  Inquire. 

Foch  Made  GaneraliHima 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  House  that  no 
good  would  come  at  this  stage  In  discussing 
this  question.  But  If  any  one  needed  con- 
viction aa  to  the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  this 
battle  must  have  supplied  It.  The  peril  we 
passed  through,  by  establishing  the  convic- 
tion without  challenge,  may,  I  think,  be 
worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it. 

A   few    days   after   the   battle   commenced 


there  were  present  not  merely  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  commanders  In  tho  Held.  W« 
had  not  merely  Field  Marshals  but  army 
commanders  present.  We  were  so  con- 
vinced— and  the  same  thing  applied  to  the 
French — of  the  importance  of  more  completa 
strategic  unity  that  tbey  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Foch  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  strategy  of  all  the  allied 
armies  on  the  western  front. 

May  I  not  say  Just  one  word  about  General 
Foch?  It  Is  not  merely  that  he  Is  one  ot  the 
most  brilliant  soldiers  In  Europe,  but  there 
Is  this  to  he  aald  about  him;  Foch  Is  the 
man  who,  when  we  were  attacked  and  were 
In  a  similar  plight  at  the  first  battle  ot 
Tpres,  rushed  the  French  Army  there  by 
every  conceivable  expedient — buses,  cabs, 
lorries,  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 
He  crowded  French  divisions  through,  and 
undoubtedly  helped  to  win  the  great  battle. 

There  la  no  doubt  about  the  loyalty  and 
comradeship  of  General  Foch.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  arrangement  will  be  carried 
out  not  merely  In  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit. 
But  It  Is  the  most  Important  decision  that  but 
been  taken  in  reference  to  the  coming  battle. 
This  strategic  unity  is,  I  submit  to  the  House, 
the  fundamental  condition  of  victory.  It  caa 
only  be  maintained  by  complete  co-operattou 
between  the  Governments  and  the  Qenerala 
and  by  something  more  than  that— the  un- 
mistakable public  opinion  behind  It. 

Asks   Support    for   Foch 

Why  do  I  say  that?  For  this  reason:  A. 
Generalissimo  in  the  ordinary  and  full  senee 
ot  the  term  may  be  Impracticable.  There  are 
three  functions  which  a  General  wields— 
strategical,  tactical,  and  administrative. 
What  does  administrative  mean?  It  mean* 
control  ot  organization,  the  appointment  and 
dlBmissal  of  officers  and  Generals,  and  that 
Is  a  power  which  It  Is  difficult  or  almost  Im- 
possible to  give  to  Generals  ot  another  coun- 
try with  a  national  army. 

Therefore,  In  spite  of  all  the  arrangement! 
made,  unless  there  be  not  merely  good-wIII. 
but  the  knowledge  that  the  public  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  America  will  assist  In  co- 
ordination and  in  supporting  the  authority  in 
the  supreme  strategical  plans  chosen  by  the 
Governments,  and  In  supporting  the  Govern- 
ments In  any  action  they  may  take  to  ae- 
Bcrt  their  authority,  any  arrangemenla  made 
will  be  tutlle  and  mischievous.  I  make  no 
apology  for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
this  point.  I  have  always  felt  that  we  were 
losing  value  and  efficiency  in  the  allied 
armies    through    lack    of   CO- ordination    and 

We  have  sustained  many  disasters  &lread]r 
through  this,  and  we  shall  encounter  more 
unless  this  defect  In  our  machinery  Is  put 
right.  Hitherto,  1  regret,  every  effort  at 
amendment  led  to  rather  prolonged  and  very 
bitter  controversy,  and  these  great  Inherent 
difficulties  were  themaelvc«  aK.i»T»:\«.M!A.  tto^ 
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of  his  power,  and  Russia  is  at  the  least, 
while  America  has  not  yet  come  in  In  its 
strength.  So  this  year  the  enemy  may  put 
forth  somethingr  which  approaches  his  full 
strength.  But  soon  he  will  grow  feebler  and 
weaker  in  comparison  with  the  allied  forces. 

Everything,  therefore,  points  to  the  definite 
determination  of  Germany  to  put  the  whole 
of  her  resources  into  seeking  a  military  de- 
cision this  year,  and  this  means  a  prolongred 
battle  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic, 
with  Germany  and  Austria  throwing  in  the 
whole   of    their    strength. 

There  are  still  seven  or  eight  months  within 
which  the  fightfng  can  continue,  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  keeping  our  strength 
right  to  the  end,  whatever  the  strain  upon 
our  resources  may  be. 

With  American  aid  we  can  do  it.  But,  even 
with  American  help,  we  cannot  feel  secure 
unless  we  are  prepared  ourselves  to  make 
even  greater  sacrifices  than  we  have  hitherto 
made.  I  know  what  the  Government  wish. 
I  know  also  what  will  happen  If  the  demand 
which  the  Government  is  putting  forward 
is  not  responded  to. 

It  Is  idle  to  Imagine,  as  some  people  very 
lightheartedly  seem  to  think,  that  you  have 
got  an  unlimited  reservoir  of  man  power  In 
this  or  in  any  belligerent  country.  We  have 
already  raised  in  this  country  for  military 
and  naval  purposes  very  nearly  six  million 
men.  We  cannot  raise  here  the  same  propor- 
tion of  men  per  population  as  you  can  in 
other  belligerent  countries.  I  have  repeated- 
ly emphasized  that  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  the  grreatest  navy  in  the  world, 
the  command  of  the  seas  depends  not  merely 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  allies,  upon  the  ef- 
forts we  put  forward.  That  Is  not  only  a 
question  of  manning  the  fleet:  it  is  also  a 
question  of  building,  of  adding  to  the  num- 
bers of  ships,  and  of  repairing  the  ships. 
Then  you  have  got  a  mercantile  marine, 
without  which  the  Allies  could  not  continue 
the  struggle  for  a  single  month. 

Navy  and  Shipping  First 

All  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  what- 
ever happens  and  whatever  proposals  we  put 
forward  today,  it  would  be  folly  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  interfere  with  the  one 
fundamental  condition  of  success  to  the  Al- 
lies—that the  navy  and  shipping  must  be 
first. 

We  have  also  got  to  supply  coal  largely  to 
our  allies,  as  well  as  steel.  But,  owing  large- 
ly to  improved  organizations  In  the  various 
Industries,  to  the  way  they  are  adapting 
themselves  from  day  to  day  to  new  condi- 
tions, and  to  the  increased  numbers  and 
greatly  increased  efficiency  of  woman  labor, 
there  is  a  reserve  of  men  which,  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  these  obligations,  may 
yet  be  withdrawn  in  great  emergency  for  our 
battle  line;  not  without  damage  to  industry'— 
I  do  not  forget  that — and  not  without,  to  a 
certain     extent,      weakening     the     economic 


strength  of  the  country,  and  not  without  im- 
posing restrictions  and  perhaps  privations, 
but  without  impairment  to  the  striking  power 
of  the  country  for  war.  Nothing  could  justify 
such  drastic  action  except  an  overwhelming 
emergency  precipitated  by  a  great  military 
crisis. 

I  want  to  point  out  especially  why  the  steps 
taken  now  are  steps  which  will  be  useful  in 
this  battle.  First  of  all,  it  Is  a  battle  which 
may  last  for  months.  The  decision  may  be 
taken  not  now  or  next  month,  but  may  be 
months  hence.  But,  beyond  that,  the  Allies 
at  the  present  moment  have  the  same  re- 
serves of  man  power  to  reinforce  their  armies 
as  Germany  has,  without  taking  into  account 
those   great   reserves  in   America. 

The  German  Age  Limit 

The  Germans,  however,  are  calling  up  aa« 
other  class,  which  will  produce  550,000  effi- 
cient young  men.  These  will  be  prepared  to 
be  .thrown  into  the  battle  line.  This  Is  the 
1920  class,  aged  18^.  These  can  be  thrown 
Into  the  battle  line  before  this  fight  Is  over, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  for  their  advent  In 
this  Struggle  this  year. 

Therefore.  I  have  to  submit  to  Parliament 
the  totals  for  Increasing,  and  increasing  very 
materially,  the  reserves  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  reinforcing  our  armies  in  the  field 
during  this  prolonged  battle,  upon  which  we 
are  only  just  entering.  I  will  now  give 
roughly  some  of  the  proposals  we  Intend  to 
make  In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of  men 
available. 

We  already  have  raised  for  armed  forces 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  more 
than  the  quarter's  proportion  of  the  original 
number  of  men  which  it  was  estimated  was 
the  minimum  required  for  the  present  year. 
We  are  also  effecting  a  very  strict  cq^b-out 
of  some  of  the  essential  Industries.  Very 
large  levies  have  been  taken  from  munition 
works.  They  will  amount,  I  think,  to  some- 
thing like  100,000  grade  1  men. 

New  Call  on  the  Miners 

That  has  been  done  already  this  year,  and 
it  will,  of  course,  involve  the  utilization  of 
other  labor  to  a  very  large  extent  in  muni- 
tion works.  A  call  for  500,000  has  been  made 
already  on  the  coal  Industry,  and  these  men 
have  been  rapidly  recruited.  I  regret  to  say 
that  military  needs  will  necessitate  the  call- 
ing up  of  another  150,000  men  from  this  In-- 
dustry.  These  men  can  be  spared,  we  are 
convinced,  after  entering  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  without  endangering  the  es- 
sential output  of  coal  for  national  industries. 

No  one  is  likely  to  forget  the  fine  response 
made  by  the  miners  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  or  the  splendid  part  they  have  taken  in 
hundreds  of  battles  since  then.  They  ha\e 
been  loyal  in  meeting  the  present  demand  of 
50.000  men,  and  I  am  confident  they  would 
meet  a  further  call  upon  them  In  the  apwv»^ 
spirit,    in   view  of   tUla  ^x^"a.\.  xv^Wq.\\»> 
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minded,  to  fight  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence and  small  nationalities,  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  it  is  not  possible  to  justify 
any  longer  the  exclusion  of  Ireland. 

John  Dillon— You  will  not  get  any  men  from 
Ireland  by  compulsion*  not  a  man. 

The  Premier— What  is  the  position?  No 
home  rule  proposal  ever  submitted  in  this 
House  proposed  to  deprive  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  the  power  of  dealing  with  all 
questions  in  relation  to  the  army  and  navy. 
These  invariably  are  in  every  home  rule  bill 
I  have  ever  seen  and  are  purely  questions 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament,  so  that  I  am 
claiming  no  more  as  a  national  right  than 
was  ever  claimed  in  the  House.  The  Defense 
of  the  Realm  act  also  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land. 

The  character  of  the  quarrel  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  Just  as  much  Irish  as  Eng- 
lish. May  I  say  it  is  more  so?  It  is  more 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  than  it  is  even  Eng- 
lish. Ireland,  through  its  representatives  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  assented  to  It. 

Mr.  Devlin— Because  it  was  a  war  for  small 
nationalities. 

The  Prime  Minister— Ireland,  through  its 
representatives,  assented  to  the  war,  voted 
for  the  war,  supported  the  war.  Irish  repre- 
sentatives and  Ireland,  through  Its  represent- 
atives, without  a  dissenting  voice  committed 
the  empire  to  this  war.  They  are  as  respon- 
sible for  it  as  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. May  I  just  read  the  declaration  issued 
by  the  Irish  Party  on  Dec.  17,  1914,  shortly 
after  the  war  began? 

Mr.  Byrne— We  have  had  a  revolution  since 
then. 

The  Prime  Minister— This  is  the  Declaration 
of  the  Irish  Party : 

A  test  to  search  men's  souls  has  arisen.  The 
empire  is  engaged  in  the  most  serious  war  in 
history.  It  Is  a  just  war,  provoked  by  the  in- 
tolerable military  despotism  of  Germany.  It 
Is  a  war  for  the  defense  of  the  sacred  rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nations  and  the  respect 
and  enlargement  of  the  great  principles  of 
nationality.  Involved  in  It  is  the  fate  of 
France,  our  kindred  country  and  the  chief  na- 
tion of  that  powerful  Celtic  race  to  which  we 
belong;  the  fate  of  Belgium,  to  whom  we  are 
attached  by  the  same  great  ties  of  race  and 
by  the  common  desire  of  small  nations  to  as- 
sert their  freedom,  and  the  fate  of  Poland, 
whose  sufferings  and  struggles  bear  so  marked 
a  resemblance   to   our  own. 

It  is  a  war  for  the  high  ideals  of  human 
government  and  International  relations,  and 
Ireland  would  be  false  to  her  history  and  to 
every  consideration  of  honor,  good  faith,  and 
self-interest  did  she  not  willingly  bear  her 
share  In  Its  burdens  and  Its  sacrifices. 

It  Is  not  merely  illogical  that  Ireland 
should  not  help,  it  is  unjust.  If  it  were 
merely  England's  battle,  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  might  regard  that  fact  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  it  is  not.  They  are  just  as  much 
concerned  as  the  young  men  of  England. 
Ther^ore,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  conscrip- 


tion on  the  same  conditions  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

As  there  is  no  machinery  in  existence  and 
no  register  has  as  yet  been  completed  In  Ire- 
land, It  may  take  some  weeks  before  active 
enrollments  begin.  As  soon  as  arrange- 
ments are  complete  the  Government  will  put 
the  act  Into  immediate  operation. 

Irish   Members   Raise  Uproar 

[When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  Ire- 
land, Alfred  Byrne,  Nationalist  member  from 
Dublin,  shouted  :  "  We  won't  have  conscrip- 
tion in  Ireland !  "  An  uproar  followed.  The 
Premier  said  the  report  of  the  Irish  Conven- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  majority  only,  and 
therefore  the  Government  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  proposals  for  self-gov- 
ernment as  were  just  and  could  be  carried 
out  without  violent  controversy.  It  would  b© 
some  weeks  before  enrollment  In  Ireland  be- 
gan, the  Premier  continued.  One  Nationalist 
cried  out:  "It  will  never  begin."  Michael 
Flavin,  Nationalist  member  from  Kerry,  said : 
**  You  come  across  and  try  to  take  us."  An- 
other Nationalist  exclaimed :  "  It  is  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Ireland."] 

When  the  Premier  was  referring  to  Ireland, 
John  Dillon,  the  successor  of  the  late  John 
Redmond  as  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
In  Parliament,  said :  "If  Irish  liberty  were 
at  stake  I  would  not  hesitate  to  support  that 
policy.  I  never  challenged  the  justice  of  war. 
I  don't  challenge  it  now." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  began :  "  I  don't  want 
to  cause  trouble—" 

"  You  will  get  plenty,"  interrupted  an  Irish 
member. 

Resuming,  Lloyd  George  said*  "While  we 
have  one  ship  afloat  we  should  not  accept  a 
German  peace.  The  men  being  taken  now 
may  be  the  means  of  a  decisive  Issue." 

^Mr.  Asquith  said  he  would  suspend  judg- 
ment until  he  saw  the  bill  in  print.  He  in- 
vited every  one  to  keep  his  mind  and  ears 
accessible  to  reasonable  argument.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  Joseph 
Devlin  moved  an  adjournment  and  warned 
the  Government  that  it  was  entering  upon  a 
course  of  madness  If  it  endeavored  to  in- 
force  conscription  on  Ireland.  His  motion 
was  defeated  later  by  a  vote  of  323  to  80. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  he  hoped  for  the  sake  of 
the  war  and  for  the  sake  of  the  empire  that 
the  methods  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  dealing 
with  the  war  were  different  from  its  methods 
In  dealing  with  Ireland.  A  bill  applying 
conscription  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Dillon  continued, 
would  plunge  the  country  into  bloodshed 
and  confusion  and  would  open  a  new  war 
front  In  addition  to  the  western  front.  He 
urged  the  War  Cabinet  to  inform  itself  as 
to  the  state  of  Irish  feeling  before  proposing 
conscription  to  Ireland. 

Leave  to  Introduce  the  Government's  Man- 
Power  bill  was  carried  after  *  *- 
debate  by  299  to  80. 
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obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  actual  course  pursued  by  the  Bolshe- 
Tiki  has  rendered  them  completely  help- 
less in  the  face  of  German  aggression. 
Now  they  express  the  desire — I  am  sure 
they  express  it  genuinely  and  earnestly — 
that  they  should  reconstitute  the  Rus- 
sian Army  for  the  purpose  of  Russian 
defense,  and  they  would  welcome  our  as- 
sistance, doubtless,  in  carrying  out  this 
object.  But  can  you  reconstitute  it  for 
purposes  of  national  defense?  Can  you 
improvise  a  new  instrument  when  frag- 
ments of  the  old  instrument  are  lying 
shattered  around  you  ?  It  cannot  be  done 
in  a  day. 

Had  Russia  not  been  at  war  I  believe 
it  would  have  taken  many  years  to  com- 
plete what  I  hope  and  believe  is  to  be  the 
beneficent  course  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. Autocracy — and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Russia  we  know  could 
have  been  created  without  it — showed 
itself  quite  incapable  of  bringing  into 
existence  that  frame  of  mind  which 
makes  a  great  self-conscious  tiation  in- 
depedent  of  the  particular  form  which 
its  institutions  may  have  at  the  moment. 
Autocracy  was  destroyed,  and  imme- 
diately Russia  fell  into  chaos. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  MacCallum  Scott) 
who  said  exactly  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  France.  The  same  thing 
really  did  not  happen  in  France.  I 
do  not  say  we  cannot  find  in  this 
or  that  episode  parallels  to  the  French 
Revolution,  but  the  total  effect  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  the  disintegra- 
tion of  France  but  its  integration.  The 
units  out  of  which  modem  France  was 
constructed  were  no  doubt  compacted 
into  a  nation  under  the  old  monarchy, 
but  the  divisions  between  these  units 
were  still  obvious;  they  still  remained  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Revolution  that  France 
became  homogeneous  from  end  to  end 
and  all  the  old  provincial  distinctions 
were  swept  away.    • 

Precisely  the  opposite  has  happened  in 
Russia.  The  revolution  comes  and  im- 
mediately all  the  old  divisions  between 
populations,  between  different  regions, 
between   different  creeds,   suddenly  be- 


come marked  and  prominent.  First  this 
body  and  then  that  body  threatens  to 
fall  way,  and  it  must  inevitably  take 
time  before  we  see  the  end  of  that  process 
and  know  clearly  how  much  of  the  old 
Russia,  if  any,  ought  to  cease  to  form 
part  of  the  new  Russia  and  how  the  new 
Russia  will  be  constituted.  A  very  diffi- 
cult process  in  time  of  peace,  a  very  diffi- 
cult process  in  time  of  prosperity,  bpt 
how  are  you  going  to  carry  it  out  in  time 
of  war  when  you  have  at  your  gates  an 
enemy  remorseless,  persevering,  quite  un- 
scrupulous, like  that  which  is  dealing  at 
its  own  sweet  will  with  Russia  at  the 
present  moment?  That  is  the  real  diffi- 
culty  which  we  have  always  had  to  deal 
with  and  to  think  over  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  when  we  consider  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  initiated  this  debate. 

JAPAN  AND  SIBERIA 

[The  speaker  then  took  up  an  inquiry 
regarding  a  suggestion  of  Japanese  in- 
tervention in  Siberia.  He  said  the  hy- 
pothesis that  whenever  one  country  sends 
troops  into- another  country  those  troops 
invariably  stay  where  they  are  sent,  and 
annexation  is  the  result,  was  false;  if 
such  were  the  case  there  would  be  a  bad 
outlook  for  the  north  of  France.  He 
argued  that  if  the  Japanese  did  intervene 
it  would  be  as  friends  of  Russia  and 
enemies  of  Germany,  to  preserve  the 
country  from  German  domination,  and 
he  proceeded  thus:] 

Russia  lies  absolutely  derelict  upon 
the  waters,  and  now  it  has  no  power  of 
resistance  at  all;  there  can  be  a  German 
penetration  from  end  to  end  of  Russia, 
which,  I  think,  will  be  absolutely  dis- 
astrous for  Russia  itself,  and  certainly 
will  be  very  injurious  to  the  future  of 
the  Allies.  I  suspect  that  at  this  moment 
a  German  officer  is  much  safer  travel- 
ing at  large  through  Russia  than  an 
allied  officer.  Why?  Not  because  the 
Russians  love  the  Germans,  but  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  pene- 
tration has  really  struck  at  the  root  of 
Russian  power.  I  was  informed  the  other 
day  that  only  one  bank  was  allowed  at 
Moscow.    That  bank  is  a  German  bank. 

The  Bolshevist  Goverts?Kvw^>  X  \ii'^^?^^> 
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e  of  national  unity  appears,  at 
all  events,  for  the  moment  to  be  sinEU- 
larly  weak  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  other  civilized  countries — 
that  men  will  at  last  look  around  and  say 
to  themselves,  "This  disorder  ia  intoler- 
able; it  makes  life  impossible;  human 
effort  cannot  go  on;  something  must  be 
done,  good  or  bad,  to  put  an  end  to 
mere  chaos."  There  will  therefore  be 
classes  in  Russia,  some  with  patriotic 
motives,  but  some  with  persona!  and  self- 
ish motives,  who  will  ^velconie  anything 
in  the  world  which  gives  them  the  sem- 
blance of  a  stable,  orderly,  and  civilized 
Government. 

When  that  time  comes,  then  I  can  sea 
Germany  will  say.  Now  we  will  step  in; 
we  will,  by  both  the  open  and  subterra- 
nean methods  which  we  have  developed 
and  cultivated,  now  exercise  our  power 
in  the  country.  We  will  re-establish, 
possibly  in  the  same  form,  possibly  in 
some  new  form,  the  autocracy  which  we 
in  this  House  hoped  had  gone  forever; 
and  you  will  have  in  a  Russia  shorn  of 
some  of  its  fairest  provinces  set  up  again 
an    autocracy    far   worse   than    the    old 
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and  make  ber  fatar«  far  aott  MfttuiiA 
than  her  past.  Therefore  th*  iiiM«tioo 
will  ineritebly  be  aeked:  C*n  any  irf  tiw 
Allies  K<ve  to  RiBsia  la  b«r  extremity  that 
help  and  that  sympsthr  «f  whitb  alw 
.60  sorely  stands  in  need?  It  is  hrip  anil 
Bympathy  "which  the  Alliee  desire  to  sive, 
and  not  invasion  and  plunder.  I  sktm 
that  there  may  be  tircum£tanc««,  pre}u> 
dices,  and  feelings  which  render  assiEt- 
ance  in  the  East  by  the  only  country 
which  can  give  it  in  the  East  a  question 
of  difficulty  and  doubt— a  question 
which  must  be  weighed  in  every  balance 
and  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view; 
but  that  the  Allies — America,  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan— should  do 
what  they  can  at  this  moment  to  help 
Russia,  if  6he  fails  to  help  herself, 
through  the  great  crisis  of  her  destiny 
appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and 
I  will  not  reject,  a  prion,  any  suggeation 
which  seems  to  offer  the  slightest  solu- 
tion of  our  doing  any  good  in  that  di- 
rection. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  UPAM 
I  do  not  think  this  debate  t\i»M  fJntifc 
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the;  would  do  the  same  things  at  their 
western  front  if  the;  were  not  there  face 
to  face  with  armies  whom  even  their 
countleaa  divisions  cannot  overcome  ? 
If,  when  they  have  felt  their  check  to 
be  final,  they  should  propose  favorable 
and  equitable  terms  with  regard  to  Bel- 
gium and  France  and  Italy,  could  they 
blame  us  if  we  concluded  that  they  did  so 
only  to  assure  themselves  of  a  free  hand 
in  Russia  and  the  East? 

Their  purpose  is,  undoubtedly,  to  make 
all  the  Slavic  peoples,  all  the  free  and 
ambitious  nations  of  the  Baltic  Penin- 
sula, all  the  lands  that  Turkey  has  domi- 
nated and  misruled,  subject  to  their  will 
and  ambition,  and  build  upon  that  do- 
minion an  empire  of  force  upon  which 
they  fancy  that  they  can  then  erect  an 
empire  of  gain  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy— an  empire  as  hostile  to  the  Amer- 
icas as  to  the  Europe  which  it  will  over- 
awe— an  empire  which  will  ultimately 
master  Persia,  India,  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Far  East 

DEMOCRATIC    IDEALS    FLOUTED 

In  such  a  program  our  ideals,  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  humanity  and  lib- 
erty, the  principle  of  the  free  self-de- 
termination of  nations,  upon  which  all 
the  modem  world  insists,  can  play  no 
part.  They  are  rejected  for  the  ideals 
of  power,  for  the  principle  that  the 
strong  must  rule  the  weak,  that  trade 
must  follow  the  flag,  whether  those  to 
whom  it  is  taken  welcome  it  or  not,  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  he  made 
subject  to  the  patronage  and  overlord- 
ship  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  en- 
force it. 

That  program  once  carried  out,  Amer- 
ica and  all  who  care  or  dare  to  stand 
with  her  must  arm  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  contest  the  mastery  of  the 
world — a  mastery  in  which  the  rights  of 
common  men.  the  rights  of  women  and  of 
all  who  are  weak,  must  for  the  time 
being  be  trodden  underfoot  and  disre- 
garded and  the  old,  age-long  struggle  for 
freedom  and  right  begin  again  at  its  be- 
ginning. Everything  that  America  has 
lived  for  and  loved  and  grown  great  to 
vindicate  and  bring  to  a  glorious  reali- 
zation will  have  fallen  in  utter  ruin  and 


the  gates  of  mercy  once  more  pitilessly 
shut  upon  mankind! 

The  thing  is  preposterous  and  impos- 
sible; and  yet  is  not  that  what  the  whole 
course  and  action  of  the  German  armies 
have  meant  wherever  they  have  moved? 
I  do  not  wish,  even  in  this  moment  of 
utter  disillusionment,  to  judge  harshly 
or  unrighteously,  I  judge  only  what  the 
German  arms  have  accomplished  with 
unpitying  thoroughness  throughout  every 
fair  region  they  have  touched. 

AMERICA  ACCEPTS  CHALLENGE 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  For  my- 
self, I  am  ready,  ready  still,  .ready  even 
now,  to  discuss  a  fair  and  just  and  hon- 
est peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sincerely 
purposed — a  peace  in  which  the  strong 
and  the  weak  shall  fare  alike.  But  the 
answer,  when  I  proposed  such  a  peace, 
came  from  the  German  commanders  in 
Russia,  and  I  cannot  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  answer. 

I  accept  the  challenge.  I  know  that 
you  accept  it.  All  the  world  shall  know 
that  you  accept  it.  It  shall  appear  in  the 
utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness 
with  which  we  shall  give  all  that  we  love 
and  all  that  we  have  to  redeem  the 
world  and  make  it  fit  for  free  men  like 
ourselves  to  live  in.  This  now  is  the 
meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let  every- 
thing that  we  say,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
everything  that  we  henceforth  plan  and 
accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response 
till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our  con- 
certed power  shall  fill  the  thought  and 
utterly  defeat  the  force  of  those  who 
flout  and  misprize  what  we  honor  and 
hold  dear. 

Germany  has  once  more  said  that 
force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  whether  right  as 
America  conceives  it  or  dominion  as  she 
conceives  it  shall  determine  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one 
response  possible  from  us:  Force,  force 
to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or 
limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force 
which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the 
world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion 
down  in  the  dust. 
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the  thirst  for  power  and  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, a  struggle  in  which  men  have 
fought  and  sacrificed  all  the  way  from 
Marathon  to  Verdun. 

It  seems  Btrange  now,  and  it  will  seem 
more  extraordinary  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  that  we  did  not  recognize  from 
the  beginning  that  this  was  the  issue. 
But,  obscured  by  the  debris  of  European 
life,  confused  with  the  dynastic  quarrels 
and  racial  bitterness  of  the  Old  World, 
it  was  difficult  to  discern,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  realize,  that  the  very  life  of 
our  institutions  was  at  stake,  that  the 
scheme  of  the  enemy,  amazing  and  as- 
tounding, was  not  alone  to  control  ter- 
ritory and  dominate  commerce,  but  to 
change  the  drift  of  human  progress  and 
to  readjust  the  standards  of  the  world's 
civilization!  Perhaps,  too,  our  love  of 
peace,  our  traditional  friendship  for  all 
nations,  lulled  Buspicion  and  discouraged 
inquiry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  now. 

Whatever  the  cause,  however  perverse 
the  fates  which  bring  ua  to  this  crisis, 
we  are  called  upon  not  to  settle  questions 
of  territory  or  establish  new  spheres  of 
national  activity,  but  to  defend  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live.  Who  doubts 
should  we  fail  that  the  whole  theory  and 
system  of  goverment  for  which  we  have 
labored  and  struggled,  our  whole  con- 
ception of  civilization,  would  be  dis- 
credited utterly?  Who  but  believes  that, 
should  we  lose,  militarism  would  be  the 
searching  test  of  all  Governments  and 
'  that  the  world  would  be  an  armed  camp 
harried  and  tortured  and  decimated  by 
endless  wars? 

No;  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  issue, 
and.  notwithstanding  gome  discouraging 
facts,  we  must  riot  doubt  the  result.  We 
are  simply  meeting  the  test  which  brave 
men  have  met  before,  for  this  issue  has 
been  fought  over  and  over  again  for 
3,000  years.  Islam's  fanaticism  was 
grounded  in  the  same  design  and  made 
of  the  same  stuff,  but  it  broke  upon  the 
valor  of  Charles  Martel's  men  at  Tours. 
But  the  conflict  was  not  conclusive.  The 
eider  Napoleon  was  obsessed  by  the  same 
dream  of  world  dominion,  the  same  pas- 
sion for  military  giory,  that  now  obsesses 
those   against  whom  we  war.    But  he, 


too,  saw  his  universal  sceptre  depart 
when  chance  and  fate,  which  sometimes 
war  on  the  side  of  liberty,  turned  from 
him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  And  now 
the  issue  is  again  made  up,  and  again 
this  dream  of  world  dominion,  this  pas- 
sion for  military  glory,  torments  the  souls 
of  our  would-be  masters.  And  now  again 
somewhere  on  the  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope the  same  fate  awaits  the  hosts  of 
irresponsible  power.  In  such  a  contest 
and  with  such  an  issue  we  cannot  lose; 
it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  law  of 
human  progress. 

It  has  been  the  proud  belief  of  some 
that  not  only  would  this  war  result  ia 
greater  prestige  and  greater  security  for 
free  institutions,  but  that  it  would 
effectuate  the  spread  of  democracy 
throughout  Europe.  We  all  hope  for 
great  things,  for  we  believe  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  free  institutions,  but  we 
must  not  expect  these  things  out  of  hand. 
The  broken  sobs  of  nations  struggling  to 
be  independent  and  free  so  often  heard 
in  that  part  of  the  world  and  then  heard 
no  more,  the  story  of  Russia  just  now  be- 
ing written  in  contention  and  blood,  ad- 
monishes anew  that  the  republican  road 
to  safety  and  stability  is  encompassed  by 
all  kinds  of  trials  and  beset  by  countless 
perils.  Democracy  is  the  severest  test  of 
character  which  can  be  put  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  must  be  learned  and  acquired  in 
the  rigid  school  of  experience.  It  cannot 
be  handed  whole  and  complete  to  any 
people,  though  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity were  a  Socrates. 

But  what  we  have  determined  in  this 
crisis,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  will 
keep  the  road  of  democracy  open.  No 
one  shall  close  it.  If  any  nation  shall 
hereafter  rise  to  the  sublime  requirement 
of  self-government  and  choose  to  go  that 
way,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
Above  ail  things  we  have  determined, 
cost  what  it  may  in  treasure  and  blood, 
that  this  experiment  here  upon  this  West- 
em  Continent  shall  justify  the  faith  of 
its  builders,  that  there  shall  remain  here 
in  all  the  integrity  of  its  powers  neither 
wrenched  nor  marred  by  the  passions  of 
war  from  within  nor  humbled  nor  dis- 
honored by  military  power  from  without, 
the  Republic  of  the  fay^Kfa-,  •Civa.i.  ■«ttv'a*> 
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umph  and  the  pride  of  all  the  barks  that 
have  battled  with  the  ocean  of  time. 

A  republic  can  make  w&r.  It  can  make 
war  Euccessfully  and  triumphantly  and 
remain  a  republic  every  hour  of  the  con- 
flict. The  genius  who  presided  over  the 
organization  of  this  Republic,  whose  im- 
pressive force  was  knit  into  every  fibre 
of  our  national  organization,  was  the 
greatest  soldier,  save  one,  of  the  modern 
world;  and  the  most  far-visioned  leader 
and  statesman  of  all  time.  He  knew  that 
though  devoted  to  peace  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Republic  would  have  to 
make  war.  Over  and  over  again  he  sol- 
emnly warned  his  countrymen  to  be  ever 
ready  and  always  prepared.  He  intend- 
ed, therefore,  that  this  Republic  should 
make  war  and  make  war  effectively,  and 
the  Republic  which  Washington  framed 
and  baptized  with  his  love  can  make  war. 
Let  these  faithless  recreants  cease  to 
preach  their  pernicious  doctrine. 

Sir,  this  theory,  this  belief  that  a  self- 
governing  people  cannot  make  war  with- 
out forfeiting  their  freedom  and  their 
form  of  government  is  vicious  enough  to 


have  been  kenneled  in  some  foreign  clime. 
A  hundred  million  people  knit  together 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  patriotism,  uni- 
ted in  spirit  and  purpose,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  their  freedom  is  imperiled, 
and  exerting  their  energies  and  asserting 
their  powers  through  the  avenues  and 
machinery  of  a  representative  Republic 
is  the  most  masterful  enginery  of  war  yet 
devised  by  man.  It  has  in  it  a  power,  an 
element  of  strength,  which  no  military 
power  of  itself  can  bring  into  effect. 

The  American  soldier,  a  part  of  the 
life  of  his  nation,  imbued  with  devotion 
to  his  country,  has  something  in  him  that 
no  system  or  mere  military  training  and 
discipline  as  applied  to  automatons  of  an 
absolute  Government  can  ever  give.  The 
most  priceless  heritage  which  this  war 
will  leave  to  a  war-torn  and  weary  world 
is  the  demonstrated  fact  that  a  free  peo- 
ple of  a  free  Government  can  make  war 
successfully  and  triumphantly,  can  defy 
and  defeat  militarism  and  preserve 
through  it  all  their  independence,  their 
freedom,  and  the  integrity  of  their  insti- 
tutions. 
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By  James  Hamilton  Lewis 

United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 

1    A    Rel-ENI    SPtELH    IN    JlIB    UNIIEO   STATES    SkMATB] 


NO  democracy  was  ever  founded  in  any 
Government  of  earth  that  did  not 
have  to  fight  to  continue  its  exist- 
ence or  maintain  its  ideals.  Hear  Goethe 
proclaim  to  Prussia,  "  Those  who  have 
liberty  must  fight  to  keep  it."  The  test 
of  every  free  land  that  tries  out  its 
worthiness  or  unworthiness  to  exist  as  a 
Government  of  freedom  has  been  its  will- 
ingness or  refusal  to  fight  and  die  for 
its  faith.  No  Government  that  has  not 
exhibited  a  capacity  to  sacrifice  all  it 
has  for  the  theory  for  which  it  was 
founded,  and  to  prove  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  the  institutions  it 
has  created,  has  ever  yet  existed  for  a 
length  of  time  sufficient  to  be  recorded 
in  history  as  having  fostered  liberty  or 
transmitted  democracy  to  men.    No  Gov- 


ernment has  yet  been  accorded  by  civ- 
ilization a  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  until  it  had  first  demonstrated 
its  worthiness  to  administer  justice  by 
doing  justice  to  itself,  and  then  to  prove 
its  power  in  conflict  to  overcome  its  nat- 
ural enemies,  whether  from  within  or 
without.     *     •     • 

Our  United  States,  too,  must  pass  un- 
der the  rod.  America's  institutions  of 
freedom,  inspiring  mankind  to  her  ex- 
ample and  awakening  oppressed  lands  to 
follow  her  course  if  they  would  know  lib- 
erty, inflamed  the  souls  of  the  royal 
rulers  of  Prussia  with  fear  and  fired 
them  to  war  of  destruction  upon  all 
that  America  stood  for  and  was  living 
■for.    •     •     • 

Whatever  richer  fc.wiw^ca.'V'^*  ■B.-cnaaiafA. 
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to  force  any  Government  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  our  Government,  nor  does  the 
United  States  fight  to  force  any  foreign 
people  to  take  our  form  of  government 
against  any  form  of  government  they 
may  choose  for  themselves.  But  America 
does  fight  to  prevent  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment from  thwarting  any  land  from 


enjoying  democracy  if  it  so  wills  by  the 
voice  of  its  own  people.  And  this  United 
States  fights  now  and  will  ever  fight  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  last  dollar  and  the 
sacrifice  of  every  son,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  any  monarch  wresting  our  de- 
mocft'acy  from  us,  to  the  death  of  our  lib- 
erty and  the  end  of  our  Republic. 


Messenger  Dogs  in  the  German  Army 


How  They  Are  Trained 


rpHROUGH  captures  made  in  the 
I  battle  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
the  French  General  Staff  has  ob- 
tained precise  information  refgarding  the 
German  Army's  use. of  dogs  as  war  cou- 
riers. The  training  of  the  animals  is 
divided  into  two  periods— the  training  at 
school  and  that  at  the  front.  At  school 
the  men  receive  detailed  instructions  as 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  dogs,  after 
which  they  begin  a  rigorous  drill,  train- 
ing each  dog  to  run  daily  over  a  longer 
and  longer  course,  accompanied  by  his 
masters;  then  the  dogs  must  run  over  the 
same  courses  alone,  while  the  two  train- 
ers are  posted  one  at  each  end.  The 
longest  course  is  about  three  miles. 

On  the  battle  line  there  is  similar  train- 
ing. On  Sept.  1,  1917,  for  instance,  the 
52d  Meldehundetrupp  left  the  school  at 
Wiegnehies  to  join  the  52d  Infantry 
Division,  near  the  Hurtebise  Farm,  in 
Champagne.  The  troup  consisted  of  one 
officer,  six  sub-officers,  thirty-six  men, 
and  twenty-one  dogs.  It  was  divided  at 
once  among  the  units  of  the  division,  the 
level  sectors  receiving  a  larger  contingent 
than  the  hilly  sectors,  where  communica- 
tions are  less  difficult.  Marshy  ground, 
where  human  messengers  might  be 
mired,  and  positions  heavily  pounded  by 
artillery  also  were  favored. 


In  their  respective  sectors  the  dogs  are 
subjected  to  local  training.  Little  by 
little  they  are  drilled  to  run  as  couriers 
between  the  company  and  the  battalion^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  battalion  imd 
the  regiment  on  the  other.  Thus  the 
courier  that  has  to  keep  up  connection 
between  the  company  and  the  battalion 
is  sent  by  one  trainer,  who  stays  with 
the  company  commander,  to  the  other, 
who  is  quartered  with  the  chief  of  the 
battalion.  In  twenty  or  thirty  days,  it 
appears,  the  dogs  are  broken  to  their 
work  as  couriers,  and  have  become 
familiarized  with  the  tunnels,  trenches, 
shelters,  and  officers'  posts,  as  well  as 
with  the  roar  of  cannonade  and  the  rat- 
tat-tat  of  machine  guns. 

As  for  the  practical  results  of  all  this 
training  and  ingenious  organization,  the 
French  officers  say  these  are  still  in 
doubt.  They  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
doubt  by  citing  the  case  of  two  trained 
dogs  at  Pinon.  When  the  French  at- 
tacked with  a  heavy  bombardment,  one 
dog  disappeared  in  terror  and  the  other 
was  made  sick  and  useless  by  a  French 
gas  bomb.  The  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  canine  messengers  are  doing 
useful  work  in  dangerous  places  on  both 
sides  of  No  Man's  Land,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent conserving  human  lives. 
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diately  realized  that  this  policy  was  bad 
for  output  as  a  whole.  It  was  accord- 
ingly arranged  to  allocate  yards  or  sepa- 
rate sections  of  yards,  so  that  one  class 
of  tonnage  only  would  be  produced.  The 
result  is  that  forty-seven  large  ship- 
yards, containing  209  berths,  are  wholly 
engaged  on  ocean-going  merchant  vessels. 
That  is  entirely  apart  from  the  large 
private  warship  building  establishments, 
which  are  obviously  most  suited  for  naval 
work.  But  there  are  in  addition  eleven 
— and  only  eleven — other  yards  suitable 
for  large  merchant  tonnage  which  have 
at  the  present  time  naval  craft  on  the 
stocks. 

I  now  give  the  figures  of  output  in 
the  yards.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1914 
the  merchant  tonnage  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  420,000.  From 
that  date  it  steadily  fell,  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  fall  was  concurrent  with 
our  great  munitions  effort.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1915  it  had  fallen  to 
92,000.  It  then  began  to  rise,  and 
the  rise  is  as  follows: 

1916 
Tons.  Tons. 

1st  quarter..  95,000  3d  quarter...l25,000 
2d  quarter...l08,000    4th  quarter..213,000 

1917 
Tons.  Tons. 

1st  quarter..246,000  3d  quarter...248,000 
2d  quarter...249,000    4th  quarter..420,000 

These  figures  refer  to  the  British 
Isles  alone.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1917  foreign  construction  was  512,000 
tons,  giving  a  total  output  for  the  world, 
exclusive  of  enemy  countries,  of  932,000 
tons  for  the  last  quarter  of  last  year. 
Against  that  we  have  the  losses  due  to 
enemy  action  and  to  maritime  risk. 

THE    MONTHLY    DEnCIENCY 

These  losses  amounted  for  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year  to  1,200,000  tons. 
That  was  by  far  the  lowest  quarter  of 
sinkings  we  have  had  since  imrestricted 
submarine  warfare  began,  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  quarter  was  going  to  be  lower 
still.  So  that  we  have  the  fact  that 
by  increase  in  output  and  decrease  in 
sinkings  for  the  last  quarter  of  last  year 
the  Allies  were  within  100,000  tons,  on 


the  average  per  month,  of  making  good 
the  loss  due  to  enemy  action  and  marine 
risks.  Considering  British  losses  and 
output  alone,  the  proportionate  deficiency 
is  somewhat  higher.  We  lost  on  the 
average  260,000  tons  per  month  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1917,  and  we  built 
140,000  tons  per  month,  an  average  de- 
ficiency of  120,000  tons  per  month.  We 
must  all  regret  that  the  British  position 
has  suffered  most  among  the  Allies, 
but  we  have  contributed  the  greatest 
naval  effort,  and  have  sustained  the 
greatest  attacks,  and  I  do  not  think  we, 
as  a  nation,  will  bemoan  our  stars  or 
our  naval  efforts  in  this  great  war. 

The  net  result  of  maritime  risk  and 
enemy  action,  whether  by  surface,  air 
or  submarine  craft,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  the  end  of  last  year  is 
a  reduction  of  2,500,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  from  the  last  quarter  of  last  year 
the  Allies  and  neutrals  are  replacing  75 
per  cent,  of  the  lost  tonnage,  or  only 
100,000  tons  a  month  below  the  losses 
from  all  causes. 

It  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
allied  yards,  or  even  our  own  yards, 
before  very  long,  with  a  proper  supply 
of  material  and  man  power  entirely  to 
make  good  the  world  losses. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRESS 

I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  infor- 
mation which  should  not  be  made  public 
when  I  say  that  the  output  of  guns  and 
ammunition  of  all  calibres  in  1917  is  not 
far  short  of  twice  the  output  in  1916.  I 
need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  special 
effort  being  made  in  the  output  of  air- 
planes. These,  I  understand,  are  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  output  of  1916, 
and  arrangements  for  labor  and  material 
to  secure  a  still  greater  output  this  year 
were  in  progress  during  the  later  months 
of  1917.  We  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  I  think  must  be  admitted  as 
an  enormous  development  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  We  have  reached  in 
1917  a  total  warship  and  merchant  ton- 
nage output  practically  equal  to  the  big- 
gest shipbuilding  year  this  country  has 
ever  known.  We  have  multiplied  by  ten 
the  number  of  naval  craft  repaired  and 
refitted,  and  in  six  months  we  have  in- 
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effort  to  increiase  their  production  of 
ships,  but  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  desired  output  is  se- 
cured. 

To  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,800,000  tons  in  1918,  and  to  reach  an 
ultimate  production  at  the  rate  of  3,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum,  is  well  within  the 
present  and  prospective  capacity  of  our 
shipyards  and  our  marine  engineering 
shops.    But  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men 


must  be  enlarged  without  delay  by  the 
introduction  of  men  and  women  at  pres- 
ent unskilled.  The  education  of  these 
newcomers,  upgrading,  and  interchange- 
ability  of  work  are  essential,  and  must  be 
pressed  on  with  the  good-will  of  em- 
ployers, foremen,  and  men. 

It  is  to  insure  the  vigorous  co-opera- 
tion of  all  concerned  that  the  Admiralty 
has  recommended  the  publication  of  the 
facts. 
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The  Month's  Submarine  Record 

British  merchant  ships  sunk  during  bombarded  the  wireless  and  cable  sta- 
the  month  ended  April  7,  1918,  were  tions  there.  The  submarine  threw  scores 
fewer  than  in  the  preceding  month,  the  of  shells  from  her  deck  guns  into  the 
weekly  official  reports  showing  a  sharp  wireless  station,  causing  extensive  dam- 
increase  followed  by  an  unusually  low  age.  She  had  just  turned  her  attention 
record,  resulting  in  a  considerably  de-  to  the  cable  offices  when  a  steamer  was 
creased  total.  The  British  Admiralty  sighted  passing  the  harbor  mouth.  The 
figures  were :  submarine  left  in  chase  and  did  not  re- 
Fish-  turn.     Liberia  declared  war  on  Germany 

Over     Under    ing  Aug.  4,  1917. 

To^s.     T^.  lels"  Some  indication  of  the  losses  sustained 

Week  ended  Mch.  17.  1918..  11  *         6  *         2  by  the  German  U-boat  fleet  is  contained 

Week  ended  March  24 16            12              1  in  the  following  reports: 

week  ended  March  31 6           7           5  members  of  the  crew  of  a  Ger- 

Week  ended  April  7 4              J              ^  , 

—          —          —  man  submarme  which  was  simk  by  an 

Total  for  four  weeks 37          27          10  American  liner  on  March  10,  when  two 

■"■"""  days  out  from  a  French  port,  were  taken 

Total  previous  4  weeks. .  .53          16            9  ^^^^^^^^     ^he  rest  of  the  crew  perished, 

One  of  the  largest  vessels  sunk  was  ^^^  Captain  committing  suicide  when  he 

the  British  steamship  Minnetonka,  13,528  g^^  ^^t  his  submarine  was  doomed. 

gross  tons,  formerly  in  the  New  York-  ^^^^^  ^             ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

London  service  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  ^^^  submarines  and  three  German  de- 

Lme.     This   happened   m   the    Mediter-  ^  ^^.^^^  ^^             ^^^^^^^  .^ 

ranean  in  February,  1918,  while  the  Mm-  ..     ^»  J          .     .         Ji^^  ^«™„  tt  k^o^- 

,     ,             .XI.            '       ji  A.^    -D  'J.'  x.  its  efforts  against  another  enemy  U-boat 

netonka  was  m  the  service  of  the  British  ,  j   ,  .      .  ,  .       ..  ,  ^- ^  u^:«„ 

*  -.    .     IX-     mi.      »ir«       XI                 xu^  and  succeeded  m  sinking  it  before  being 

Admii^lty.    The    Minnetonka    was    the  ^^               ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

last  of  the  four  Passenger  ships  of  the  ^^^^^         Seaplanes  also  accounted  for 

line,  aggregating  55,099  gross  tons    to  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  submarines, 

remam  afloat     The  others  all  have  been  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^      ^.^^3 

sunk  since  the  war  began.    The  thr^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

of^ZT'^V     uT^^^]l\^^^^  and  was  blown  in  two.    The  only  sur- 

^^'/xl^^lr^'''''^  ^^^'  """l^x^"^  ol'  IJil'  ^^or  ^^  *^^  Captain,  who  was  taken 

and  the  Minnewaska,  sunk  Nov.  29, 1917.  p^jg^^^^.     The  remainder  of  the  crew, 

Incomplete   French  records  show  the  numbering  seventeen,  were  drowned  in 

loss  of  three  vessels  of  over  1,600  tons  ^yie  submarine. 

and  five  under  1,600  tons.    Italian  losses  tj^^  German  submarine,  it  is  stated  in 

included  seven  steamships  of  over  1,500  the  report  of  the  British  War  Cabinet, 

tons,  three  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  ^^s  a  surface  speed  up  to  18  knots  and  a 

tons,  and  fifteen  smaller  sailing  craft.  submerged  speed  of  10  to  11  knots.    She 

Official  dispatches  from  Barcelona  re-  carries  from  fifteen  to  twenty  torpedoes; 
ported  the  sinking  by  German  subma-  she  can  travel  100  miles  completely  sub- 
rines  of  two  Spanish  vessels,  one  in  the  merged ;  and  she  can  remain  under  water 
Mediterranean  and  the.  other  off  the  Ca-  on  the  bottom  for  a  period  up  to  forty- 
nary  Islands.  These  reports  confirmed  eight  hours.  A  submarine  attacking 
the  statement  that  Germany  had  com-  with  a  torpedo  only  shows  about  three 
menced  a  blockade  of  the  Spanish  coast  inches  of  periscope  at  intervals,  with  the 
to  prevent  the  use  of  Spanish  shipping  to  result  that  few  ships  which  are  torpe- 
help  the  Allies.  doed  ever  see  the  submarine  which  has 

A  German  submarine  of  the  largest  carried  out  the  attack.     The  range  of  the 

seagoing  type  on  April  10  appeared  in  torpedoes  fired  by  a  submarine  is  any- 

the    port   of    Monrovia,    the   capital    of  thing  up  to  five  miles,  and  the  speed  of 

Liberia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  torpedo  is  as  high  as  40  knots. 
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the  submarine  again  went  ahead,  putting* 
her  hefan  over,  and  the  men  were  thrown 
into  the  water.  Those  on  the  submarine 
must  have  known  that  there  was  a  man 
under  the  boat,  as  they  could  easily  have 
heard  him  knocking.  His  comrades,  how- 
ever, pulled  out  the  plug  and  gave  him 
air,  and  eventually  the  boat  was  righted 
and  he  was  rescued. 

One  of  a  gnroup  of  other  ships  was  tor- 
pedoed and  the  crew  took  to  the  boats, 
one  of  which  capsized,  and  seven  of  the 
men  managed  to  reach  the  lifeboat.  The 
submarine  came  close,  flashed  her  search- 
light on  the  boat  and  on  the  men  in  the 
water,  and,  after  jeering  at  them,  made 
off.  The  survivors  were  picked  up  by  a 
French  torpedo  boat  next  morning. 

Attacked  by  a  U-boat,  which  fired  two 
shots,  the  master  got  out  the  boats,  left 
the  ship,  and  pulled  toward  the  enemy 
vessel.  The  commander  took  four  or  five 
of  his  own  men  in  the  ship's  boat  and  put 
some  bombs  on  board.  As  these  failed  to 
explode  he  went  back  for  more  explosives, 
taking  with  him  everything  out  of  the 
ship  that  could  be  carried — ^food,  cloth- 
ing, compass,  and  all  the  metal  that  the 
enemy  could  lay  hands  on.  The  vessel 
was  then  blown  up,  the  crew  in  the  mean- 
time being  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine. 
They  were  treated  very  badly,  their 
clothes  being  thrown  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  sea.  Only  one  oar  was  left  them,  five 
having  been  flung  overboard.  The  mas- 
tei:  begged  for  another,  but  he  could  not 
get  any  more. 

Two  submarines  were  sighted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles  attacking  a 
bark.  The  master  of  the  observing 
vessel  altered  his  course  and  lit  a  smoke 
cowl  to  screen  his  ship,  but  it  was  not 
very  effective.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  submarines. 
Being  armed,  the  vessel  opened  fire,  but 
the  U-boat  was  not  within  range,  and  a 
shot  from  the  submarine  struck  the  ship. 
Orders  were  given  to  haul  down  the  en- 
sign,  and  steps  were  taken  to  abandon 
her.  The  boats  were  lowered  and  the 
ship  was  abandoned,  the  enemy  still  fir- 
ing. The  ship  was  hit  nineteen  times 
before  the  crew  was  properly  clear. 
When  the  submarine  came  up  the  vessel 
was  "generally  looted,"  everything  the 


enemy  could  lay  their  hands  on  being 
taken,  including  the  spirits  in  the  bonded 
room.  Some  of  the  Germans  were  seen 
drinking  on  the  bridge.  The  enemy  were 
alongside  for  about  an  hour,  and  **  treated 
our  men  quite  fairly,  even  returning 
some  of  their  personal  gear  which  they 
had  looted."  The  enemy  crew  were  very 
particular  in  getting  all  the  leather  they 
possibly  could,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
take  old  boots  which  were  long  past 
usage.  Soap  was  also  in  great  request* 
and  a  tin  of  lard  was  considered  a  priie* 
In  another  instance  a  vessel  struck  on 
the  port  side  in  the  engine  room  went 
down  at  once,  the  crew  having  only  time 
to  launch  the  boats.  About  ten  minutes 
before  the  ship  was  torpedoed  a  floating 
object  was  sighted,  which  appeared  like 
a  small  vessel  bottom  upward.  This  was 
reported  by  flag  code  to  another  vessel 
close  by,  but  no  reply  was  received  be- 
fore the  ship  was  hit.  The  master  was 
of  opinion  that  this  object  must  have  been 
placed  there  as  a  decoy  by  the  subma- 
rine to  draw  the  attention  of  the  look- 
outs away  from  herself. 

When  a  motor  schooner  was  stfruck  the 
ship's  boat  was  rowed  to  the  submarine 
and  the  master  and  one  man  were  taken 
aboard.  The  submarine  then  towed  the 
boat  to  the  disabled  ship,  and  sent  two 
men  on  her  with  bombs.  An  officer  asked 
the  master,  "What  was  the  cargo? 
Where  from?  Where  bound?  Why  did 
the  ship  not  come  with  convoy?  "  The 
officer  spoke  very  good  English,  being 
prompted  in  German  by  the  Captain  of 
the  U-boat.  The  master  and  crew  were 
much  struck  by  the  pallid  appearance  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  submarine 
and  by  their  nervous  and  excited  man- 
ner. The  commander  was  continually 
urging  haste,  and  the  officer  who  was 
placing  the  bombs  on  board  could  hardly 
hold  them,  owing  to  his  nervous  tension. 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  submarine  who 
had  lived  long  in  England,  speaking  to 
the  ship's  crew,  cursed  the  war  and  said 
that  he  wished  it  was  over,  exclaiming 
that  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  that  they 
had  to  do  their  duty.  "  You  won't  believe 
it  in  England,"  he  added,  "  but  it's  true." 
The  submarine  appeared  to  be  of  an  old 
type  and  to  have  been  a  long  time  ^t.  %^*^ 


ini  ship  went  down  in  less  than  four 
minutes.    The  Captain  was  the  last 
man    on    board,   going   down    with 
tier,  and  was  sucked  under.     On  coming 
ap  he  was   caught  under   an   upturned 
)oat  to  which  five  hands  were  clinging. 
"  One    lifeboat,"    says    the    chief    en- 
gineer, "which  was  floating  empty  in 
he  distance,  was  cleverly  manoeuvred  to 
ur  assistance  by  the  steward,  who  swam 
ff  to  her  pluckily.     Our  next  endeavor 
TUB  to  release  the  Captain,  who  was  en- 
angled  under  the  boat.    As  it  was  im- 
ossible  to  right  her,  we  set  to  to  split 
er  side  open  with  the  boat  hook,  because 
y  awful  bad  luck  the  head  of  the  axe 
'e  had  flew  off  at  the  first  blow  and 
B8  lost.    The  work  took  thirty  minutes, 
id  the  extricated   Captain   was   in  a 
itiable  condition,  being  badly  bruised 
id  having  swallowed  a  lot  of  salt  water, 
e  was  unconscious.    While  at  that  work 
e  submarine  came  to  the  surface  quite 
>Be  and  made  a  complete  circle  round 
the  seven  men  which  we  counted  on 
e  conning  tower  laughing  at  our  ef- 
rts* 

''There  were  eighteen  of  us  saved.    I 
>ly  regret  the  loss  of  the  chief  officer, 
fellow  and  a  kind  phipmate  show- 
splendid  promise.    The  other  men  lost 
me  A.  B.,  one  greaser,  and  two  fire- 

•     »  •         •  • 


and    decided    to 
around.     The  eff< 
under  the  shelter 
us  up  and  made  u 
tented.     At   aboui 
showed   signs  of 
time  the  sun  was  \ 
better,  much  to  ou; 

After  being  info: 
done,  the  revived 
bombshell  in  our  nr 
make    for    the    SI 
"only  150  miles  ol 
our  favor,"  he  sai 
there.     Are  you  a 
comments   the    chi 
man  who  but  a  few 
been  hauled  back  f 
Captain's     confider 
them,  and  they  all  a 

Under  the  best 
boat  run  of  150  mi 
lantic  and  in  Wintei 
been  a  feat  of  no  m 
circumstances  it  re< 
common  nerve  and 
proposal.    With  an 
the  boat  cover  cut 
started  on  their  dar 
the  boat  compass  ai 
guide.    The  Captain 
buoyed  them  nil  "»^ 


The  Naval  Defense  of  Venice 

By  E.  M.  B. 

[From  Information  Supplied  by  Italian  Navy  Department] 

The  Italian  Navy  and  the  Italian  Sd  Army  divided  the  honor  of  holding  back  the 
Auatro-German  forces  during  the  retreat  of  October,  1917,  thus  enabling  the  main 
army  to  reorganize  for  defense  on  the  line  of  the  Piave,  The  navy's  work  was  partio 
ularly  difficult,  as  it  had  no  means  at  hand  to  meet  the  attack  of  land  forces.  It  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  improvise  the  necessary  troops  and  material  in  order  to  hold 
back  the  invasion,  to  make  swift  and  skillful  use  of  the  lighter  naval  craft,  and  to 
adapt  all  available  m^ans  to  the  end  in  view.  How  the  task  was  achieved  is  related 
herewith: 


FTPIHE  enemy  advance  guards  met  a 
stubborn  resistance  from  the  Ital« 


i 


ian  Navy  on  the  lower  Tagliamen- 
to  line.  Here  a  small  body  of  sail- 
ors  contested  the  passage  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  river.  Hydroplanes  bombed 
the  bridges  which  the  Austrians  were 
endeavoring  to  construct  near  Latisana 
and  the  troops  which  were  gathering  on 
the  opposite  bank  from  Latisana  to  the 
sea.  Submarine  chasers  ascended  the 
Tagliamento  several  times,  as  well  as  the 
Lemene  and  the  Livenga,  in  order  to  en- 
gage and  disperse  the  patrols  which  the 
enemy  was  sending  out  along  the  coast 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Venice  before 
the  Italian  Army  could  construct  a  solid 
protecting  ring  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
Detachments  of  marines  opened  fire  at 
each  stage  of  the  retreat  along  the  in- 
terior canals  of  the  Tagliamento  to 
Caorle,  and  from  Caorle  to  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  thus  helping  to  check  the  on- 
coming forces  of  Boroevic  and  to  give 
time  for  the  necessary  clearing  of  that 
region.  In  spite  of  an  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult sea,  barred  by  mine  fields  and 
shoals,  the  Italian  torpedo  boats  were 
finally  able  not  only  to  cover  the  flank 
of  all  the  moving  forces  but  also  to 
escort  and  protect  the  numerous  convoys 
laden  with  war  material  which  had  been 
forced  to  go  out  in  the  Adriatic  to  pre- 
vent capture  by  the  enemy. 

HARD   TASKS  OF  MARINES 

The  retreat  was  accomplished  by 
stages.  Each  stopping  place,  where  the 
land  and  marine  forces  were  gathered 
and  rearranged  before  carrying  out  the 


established  plan,  had  to  be  protected 
during  the  counterattacks  of  the  Italian 
rear  guards,  which  became  more  frequent 
and  vigorous  with  the  increasing  ac- 
curacy of  the  enemy  fire.  These  attacks 
were  made  more  difficult  by  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  This  fiat  and 
marshy  land  offers  no  points  of  defense 
and  has  no  traversable  and  continuous 
roads.  The  marines  were  outnumbered 
by  the  regiments  confronting  them. 

Every  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
valor  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Italian 
sailors.  Aviators  were  seen  fiying  for 
several  consecutive  days  without  resting 
— attacking  the  moving  enemy  columns 
with  machine  guns;  defending  themselves 
against  numerous  enemy  airplanes,  or 
dropping  messages  under  fire  at  the 
points  of  reunion  of  the  Italian  troops  in 
order  to  insure  co-operation  between  the 
navy  and  the  army;  and  continually  al- 
ternating flights  of  observation  with 
those  of  bombardment  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

Platoons  of  marines  stood  in  the  mud 
behind  guns  corroded  by  the  inundations, 
holding  back  entire  companies  of  enemy 
troops  for  days  and  nights  without  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  relief  or  food. 
Some  of  the  gun  crews  dragged  not  only 
the  mounts  and  the  guns  by  hand  across 
very  swampy  ground,  with  the  water  up 
to  their  knees,  but  also  the  munition 
cases,  without  taking  time  for  sleeping 
or  eating. 

Armed  submarine  chasers  threaded 
their  way  up  winding  and  narrow  canals, 
in  which  they  could  not  even  have  turned 
around  in  case  oi  «i  lo^c^^  7t^X:!t^'^^  -exv^ 
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Ibnttalion  for 
1  di»>rder 
lof  a  handful 
I  and  machine 
rolonjwd 
I  few  hundred 
Ji'Ance  piards. 
|il  ewry  dvil- 
■  had  be«n 
this  thej-  sac- 
I  of  the  ri«T« 


the  marine  defense  of  Grado.  The  crews 
working  these  gvns  had  ^ven  magnifi- 
cent proof  of  their  valor  during  all  the 
battles  of  the  Carso,  fighting  in  the  open 
in  almost  impossible  positions.  The  sail- 
ors suffered  great  fatigue  and  difficulties 
during  the  retreat  in  transporting  these 
floating  batteries  along  the  waterways 
to  their  present  positioa  in  Stormy 
weather;  but  still  greater  were  tlie  sacri- 
fices the  naval  snnnera  liad  ta  undergo 
In  order  to  transfonm  the  intricate 
canals  and  moddy  gro(md  into  Eolid 
positions.  This  life  in  the  midst  of 
swamps  )s  a  melancfaotf  one.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  wortin^  the  gnos  hsTa 
to  live  and  sleep  inade  the  poDtoooa 
between  tbe  depots  ti£  powder  and  piro- 
Joetilefi.  Tbe  tides  and  cbitcbIs  are  rnn 
tinvoa^  dj^tactag  Oe  flonling'^J 
ttria^  mad  caMtant  vwfc.  dar  sad  i 
is  — lahaaiy  ta  ■""'-'-  the  < 

tt  ia  4h*  ta  Ifae  Italiaa  saik«s  to  lacaf 

w 
atmj.  te  RHtraat   h«na(  beaa  i 
pteM.  a  Sbnac  wmat  «b  ita  ai^l 
win«.    Thqr  h«^^  ta  i^d  aa  *e  Hb- 

jra— !■;  aajffa-  aj'pggtf  ZesMC     At  tie 
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MONTEBELLUNA 


San  Dona,  but  here  also  the  shells  from 
the  big  guns  on  the  floats  reached  them. 
There  is  now  [April,  1918]  a  daily  strug- 
gle between  the  enemy  desiring  to  force 
their  way  across  the  river  and  the  great 
guns  on  the  lagoons  impeding  the  pas- 
sage, defending  the  approach,  and  ruin- 
ing the  work  they  accomplish. 

The  Italian  armed  ships  sometimes 
participate  in  actions  against  the  enemy 
infantry.  Recently  one  evening  the  ship 
Captain  Sauro  went  up  the  old  Piave, 
wending  its  way  into  an  artificial  canal 
which  divided  the  Italian  first  line  of 
defense  from  the  enemy  line.  The  sail- 
ors of  the  Sauro  replied  steadily  to  the 
riflefire  of  Hungarian  advance  posts  in 
the  houses  along  the  canals  and  landed 
on  the  shore  occupied  by  the  enemy  pa- 
trols, forcing  them  to  flee  and  firing  the 
abandoned  shelters  after  taking  out  the 


captured  munitions.  They  then  returned 
to  the  ship  and,  though  harassed  by 
enemy  fire,  succeeded  in  returning  safely 
to  their  point  of  departure, 

WORK  OF  LAND  BATTERIES 

Some  of  the  land  batteries  had  equally 
hard  tasks.  In  the  middle  of  last  No- 
vember many  batteries  had  to  withstand 
continual  attacks  from  the  sea  by  Aus- 
trian battleships  of  the  Monarch  type, 
escorted  by  destroyers,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Venetian  shore  with  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  Piave  untenable. 
One  naval  battery  of  medium-calibre 
guns,  commanded  successively  by  two 
brothers,  fired  ceaselessly,  without  rest- 
ing, though  subjected  t«  the  fire  of  ene- 
my artillery  and  machine  guns,  not  only 
from  the  front  and  side,  but  also  from 
the   Adriatic   in   the   rear.     During  the 
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Cortelazzo  and  opened  a  violent  bom- 
bardment against  the  Italian  lines,  at- 
tacking them  from  the  flank.  Assailed 
by  seaplanes,  counterattacked  hy  Italian 
coast  artillery,  and  threatened  by  ap- 
proaching destroyers,  they  retired,  but 
in  the  afternoon  they  returned  and  re- 
opened fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave. 

Thereupon,  the  M.  A.  S.  appeared  from 
the  open  sea  and  plunged  into  the  enemy 
formation.  They  intervened  where  the 
duel  between  the  eoaat  artillery  and  the 
battleships  was  most  intense.  When  the 
motor  boats  had  approached  within  less 
than  a  mile,  the  guns  of  the  Monarch, 
ceasing  to  fire  on  land,  turned  a  violent 
fire  against  the  audacious  newcomers. 
The  enemy  destroyers  threw  themselves 
on  the  two  Italian  chasers,  shooting  with 
every  gun  on  board,  while  the  battleships 
were  manoeuvring  to  retire  eastward. 
The  M.  A.  S.  approached  the  large  ships 
within  a  few  hundred  meters,  fired  their 
torpedoes,  and  reversed  their  course. 
The  Monarchs  were  able  to  avoid  the  tor- 
pedoes by  rapid  evolutions  and  returned 
toward  the  Istrian  coast,  while  even  the 
turret  guns  continued  their  fire  against 
the  minute  Italian  chasers. 

The  battleships  having  withdrawn,  the 
chasers  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
five  adversary  torpedo  boats,  which  were 


attempting  to  cut  oflF  their  retreat.  They 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves,  how- 
ever, meanwhile  gaining  the  protection 
of  the  coast  batteries;  the  enemy  de- 
stroyers retired,  while  the  M,  A.  S.  re- 
turned to  their  base  with  insignificant 
damage  and  with  crews  unhurt 

THE    NAVAL    BATTAUONS 

When  the  news  of  the  Austro-German 
invasion  first  spread  through  the  Italian 
naval  bases,  the  Captains  of  the  battle- 
ships saw  an  unusual  procession  passing 
before  their  cabins,  all  asking  the  same 
thing — to  be  moved  into  the  infantry 
and  sent  to  the  front.  Special  orders 
of  the  day  were  necessary  to  make  the 
rank  and  file  understand  that  each  man 
could  best  play  his  part  by  remaining  at 
his  own  post.  It  was  announced,  how- 
ever, that  those  whose  services  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  at  their  bases  would 
be  given  full  satisfaction.  The  first 
naval  infantry  companies  were  thus 
formed  in  a  few  days.  Sections  of  the 
navy  belonging  to  the  defense  of  Monfal- 
cone  and  Grado  were  under  fire  on  foot 
from  the  first  days  of  the  resistance  be- 
tween the  Tagliamento  and  th©  Livenza, 
and  many  others  wished  to  join  these 
gray-green  companies. 

The  first  battalion  of  saUors,  perfectly 
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■  trench  war-  vised  the  "Arditi"  of  the  navy  and  led 

;  iino   the    1st  them  into  action.     Near  Case  Alle^i  a 

nen  were  platoon  of  Hungarians  had  establiBtaed 

|fi  foi'  the  first  themselves    in    an    old    guardhouse    and 

ed  with  small  had  made  a  small  fort  with  several  ma- 

nnfalcone  and  chine    guns.     A    patrol    ted    by    Captain 

-  before  been  Starita  was  able  to  surround  them  and 

.'.    Tbe  lower  to   penetrate   and   kill   the   commanding; 

Izigzag  before  officer  despite  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ma- 

I  was  assigned  chine    gunners.     The    twenty    surviving 

i  tine  of  de-  Hungarians,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their 

il  the  battalion  leader  fall,  raised  their  hands  and  called 

[liock  from  the  out  "  Kamerad!  "    The  marines  disarmed 

jl^ink  of  Boroe-  them,  bound  them  with  their  putt«es,  cap- 

.  definitely  tured  the  machine  guns,  and  conducted 

I  kilometers  to  them  to  the  main  battalion. 

■  the  Piave  was  The  same  day,  near  Revedoli,  a  boat 

jirinls,  the  ene-  fujj  of  enemy  soldiers  attempted  to  cross 

,  bridge  of  the  river  and  to  outflank  the  marines  on 

iGrisolcra  and  the  right,  aided  by  a  bend  in  the  river. 

vith  machine  The  outlook   post   discovered  what  waa 

happening   and    another   Italian    patrol 

I-  to  Case  ^fo-  came  to  the  rescue  and  engaged  the  Hon- 

kvn^^uccherina.  veds.    The  Hungarians  were  almost  all 

l^sed  the  large  captured  and  the  boat  taken.    The  fol- 

}  old  and  new  lowing  day  the  Starita  battalioD,  wliicfa 

L>n,  therefore,  in  the  mear.time  had  ronained  iscdated 

V  exponed  and  from  the  rvst   of  th«  army  with  a  dia- 
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tirement  with  their  booty  and  all  their 
piisoners  to  the  line  of  Cavetta. 

Between  the  16th  and  17th  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  sending  some  chosen  fight- 
ers with  machine  guns  and  hand  gre- 
nades to  the  houses,  of  Cortelazza,  north 
of  the  bend  of  the  river.  As  the  dis- 
tance between  the  t^vo  banks  is  only  a 
few  yards,  the  sailors  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  enemy  advance  guards,  in- 
tensifying it  at  night.  The  battalion  did 
not  have  sufficient  material  to  undertake 
a  strong  counterattack  and  to  repulse  the 
advance  guards  beyond  Cortelazza.  On 
the  18th  the  necessary  material  and  hand 


grenades  began  to  arrive.  The  counter- 
attack was  immediately  opened  with 
great  energy,  the  houses  were  retaken, 
and  so  the  marines  were  able  to  throw  a 
bridgehead  beyond  the  Cavetta  Canal  and 
Cortelazza,  which,  consolidated,  repre- 
sents the  extreme  point  of  the  land  re- 
sistance toward  the  sea. 

This  first  naval  company,  which  did  bo 
much  to  an-est  the  progress  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarians  toward  the  Lagoon  of  St. 
Mark,  now  gives  a  veteran's  greeting  to 
every  new  group  of  marines  that  comes 
to  add  its  strength  to  the  ring  around 
Venice. 


Venice  Under  the   Grim  Shadow 

The   City's  Wartime  Aspects 

[A  Rotogravure  Etching  of  Venice  Appears  In  This  laaue  Opposite  Page  2061 


WIEN  the  Austro- German  armies 
swept  down  through  the  Venetian 
plain  last  October  and  November, 
leaving  ruin  in  their  wake,  they  were 
stopped  at  the  Piave  River,  whose  waters 
flow  into  the  lagoon  a  few  miles  east  of 
Venice.  Though  the  Italian  Army  and 
Navy  made  a  ring  of  steel  around  the 


City  of  the  Doges,  and  have  held  the 
enemy  at  bay  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, ibe  sounds  of  battle  have  been  con- 
stantly in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  frequent  air  raids  have  left  jagged 
scars  on  many  buildings  and  even  in  the 
pavement  of  the  Piazza  San  Maixio. 
Throughout  the  Winter  of  1917-18  Yen- 
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precautions  had  been  taken  to  protect 
the  public  monumenta  of  Venice  a^inst 
aerial  bombardment.  The  Doges'  Pal- 
ace and  the  Church  of  St,  Mark  were 
protected  by  barricades  of  sandbags,  as 
wore  all  the  more  valuable  statues 
throughout  the  city.  St.  Mark's  gilded 
copper  horses,  beaten  out  by  hand,  the 
only  example  extant  of  a  Roman  Qua- 

The  four  steeds  divine. 
That  strike  the  ground  resoundlner  with  tbelr 

feet, 
And  from  tlielr  nostrils  snort  ethereal  Dome- 
were  removed  at  that  time  from  their 
pedestals  above  the  main  entrance  to  the 
church,  and  stabled  under  an  archway 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Doges'  Pal- 
ace. When  the  new  peril  came  with  the 
invasion,  however,  they  were  conveyed 
by  a  battleship  to  a  safer  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  precious  equestrian  statue 
of  Colleoni,  so  much  admired  by  Euskin, 
with  other  treasures  familiar  to  the 
tourist,  also  has  been  removed  to  a  place 
of  security.  The  bells  of  St.  Mark's  cam- 
panile and  those  of  every  church  in  the 
city  have  been  taken  away. 

By  the  first  weeks  of  1918  the  popu- 
lation had  shrunk  to  less  than  60,000, 
and    at   night   one    could    walk   through 


miles  and  miles  of  stilled  and  emp^ 
streets,  darkened  against  the  peril  of 
air  raids,  or  could  travel  by  gondola 
along  lonely  canals  nppled  only  by  the 
Winter  wind,  with  the  cold  moonlight  sil- 
vering a  deserted  fairyland.  Two  months 
later  the  population  was  further  reduced 
by  sending  away  20,000  women,  children, 
and  old  men  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
useless  mouths  to  feed  and  preventing 
unnecessary  slaughter.  By  that  time 
Austro-German  ingenuity  had  invented 
a  new  system  of  dropping  bombs;  In- 
stead of  scattering  them  over  the  city 
the  missiles  were  grouped  in  large  num- 
bers in  a  very  limited  space  so  that  the 
destruction  on  that  area  was  complete. 
LUCE  A  DEAD  CITY 

An  English  war  correspondent  who 
visited  Venice  in  the  Winter  drew  this 
word  picture: 

"  Shuttered  palaces  face  each  other 
across  silent  canals.  A  footstep  ringing 
down  those  narrow  alleys,  which  are  like 
deep,  dark  slits  in  a  close-crowded  mass 
of  many-storied  houses,  starts  echoes 
that  die  undisturbed  away.  The  black 
gondola  glides  through  a  dead  city  more 
beautiful  in  the  silence  and  stillness  of 
this  war  trance  of  hers  than  ever  in  the 
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sort  of  '  shove-halfpenny '  fame,  using 
as  counters  the  shell  splinters  they  had 
found  scattered  about  the  city  ways." 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  other 
raids,  but  none  so  prolonged.  The  black- 
shawled  women  whose  laughter  defied 
the  nightly  peril  have  gone  for  the  most 
part,  taking  with  them  the  alert  "  bam- 
bini," who  at  that  period  still  shouted 
at  play  in  the  streets.  Only  armed  de- 
fenders are  left,  with  those  who  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  aid  them.  The 
muffled  echo  of  distant  gune  is  heard 


by  day  and  the  crash  of  bombs  by  nii^t. 
Just  outside  the  city  is  a  little  cemetery 
where  are  gathered  the  bodies  of  the 
Italian  and  French  aviators  who  have 
died  defending  these  shores.  The  marble 
pavement  of  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta 
is  torn  in  places,  and  the  swarming 
pigeons  of  other  days  have  dwindled 
sadly,  for  no  tourists  come  to  feed  them. 
In  the  sky  over  the  lagoon,  where  the 
gulls  once  reigned  supreme,  airplanes 
now  keep  watch  against  the  ceaselesi 
threat  in  the  direction  of  the  Piave. 


Taking  Over  the  Dutch  Ships 

The  United  States  Seizes  for  the  War 
Period  500,000  Tons  of  Dutch  Shipping 


rE  April  issue  of  Cusrgnt  History 
Magazine  contained  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Gov- 
ernments to  seize  the  Dutch  shipping  in 
their  ports  on  account  of  Holland's  re- 
fusal to  carry  food  cargoes  for  fear  of 
offending  Germany,  The  two  Govern- 
ments took  action  March  20,  1918,  when 
all  Dutch  shipping  in  American  and 
British  harbors  was  seized  fay  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  two  countries.  The 
total  of  shipping  acquired  is  estimated 
at  750,000  tons,  500,000  being  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  The  largest  Dutch  steam- 
ship, the  Nienw  Amsterdam,  «iditch  was 
in  New  York  Harbor  at  the  time,  was 
not  seized,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Holland  with  a  cargo  of  food,  as  it 
had  been  agreed  when  she  made  her  out- 
ward voyage,  during  the  pending  of  ttie 
negotiations,  that,  whatever  the  result, 
she  wouid  be  immune;  moreover,  all 
Dutch  shipping  outward  bound  to  Amer- 
ican waters  at  the  date  of  the  seizure 
which  had  not  yet  reached  port  were 
also  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
hcrme  ports. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation  di- 
recting the  seizure  stated  that  "  the  law 
"  and  practice  of  nations  accords  to  a 
"  belligerent  power  the  right  in  times  of 
"  military    exigency    and    for    purposes 


"  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war,  to 

"  take  over  and  utilize  neutral  vessds 

"  lying    within    its    jurisdiction."     The 

President  also  made  a  formal  statement 

in  which  he   reviewed  the  negotiations 

with  Holland  for  the  restoration  of  her 

merchant  marine  lying  idle  in  American 

ports  to  a  normal  condition  of  activity 

for    the    transportation    of    foodstuffs. 

He  had  sought  to  have  these  Dutch  ships 

carry  food  for  Switaerland,  for  Belgian 

relief,    and   for   Holland    as    well.      Ha 

stated  that  on  Jan.  25,  1918,  the  Dutch 

Minister  proposed  that 

one  hundred   ani  fifty  thousand   tons  of 

Dutch    BhIpplnB   atiould    at    the   discretion 

of  the  Onltea  States  be  employed  partly 

In  the  service  of  Beletan  relief  and  iiartly 

for  Swltierland  on  safe  conduct  to  Cette, 

France,   and   that  for   each   ship  aent  to 

Holland  In  the  service  of  Belgian  relief  a 

corresponding  vessel  should  leave  Holland 

for  the  United  States.    Two  Dutch  afalpa 

in  the  United  States  ports  with  cargoes  of 

foodstuffs   were    to   proceed    to    Holland, 

similar   tonnage   being  sent   In   exchange 

from   Holland   to   the   United   States   for 

charter   as   Id   the   case  of    other   Dutch 

ships  lying  in  the  United  States  ports. 

The  President  stated  that  shortly  af'* 
terward  Holland  rejected  her  own  pro- 
posals, presumably  through  fear  of  Ger- 
man submarines,  every  suggestion  there- 
after was  postponed,  and  answers  were 
delayed,  until  finally,  on  March  7,  it  be- 


Air  Raids  on  Paris  and  London 

A  Historical  Summary 


FlRIS  experienced  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  air  raids  of  the  war  on 
the  night  of  March  11,  1918,  when 
nine  squadrons  of  German  air- 
planes, aggregating  nearly  sixty  units, 
took  part  in  an  attack  on  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Several  buildings  were  de- 
molished and  set  on  fire.  The  number  of 
persons  killed  was  34,  and  there  were  in 
addition  79  injured,  88  of  these  casualties 
being  in  Paris. 

In  addition  to  the  bomb  victims,  66 
persons  were  suffocated  through  crowd- 
ing in  a  panic  into  a  Metropolitan  (sub- 
way) Railway  entrance  to  take  refuge 
from  the  raiders.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  women  Rnd  children. 

A  fog  which  had  covered  the  city  in 
the  morning  settled  down  again  in  the 
early  evening.  It  was  thick  enough  to 
cause  the  general  belief  that  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  Germans  would  at- 
tempt an  air  raid.  This  belief,  however, 
was  shattered  at  9:10  o'clock,  when  the 
warning  was  Bounded  of  the  approach  of 
hostile  aircraft.  The  raid  ended  shortly 
after  midnight,  with  a  loss  to  the  Ger- 
mans ot  four  machines,  which  were 
brought  down  by  the  French  anti-aircraft 
defenses, 

Mr,  Baker,  the  Tlnited  States  Secretary 
rf  Wat,  was  in  eoirferenee  with  Generd 
Tasker  H.  Bliss,  the  American  CKef  of 
Staff,  in  a  hotel  suite  when  the  air  alarm 
was  sounded.  Secretary  Baker  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  sirens  or 
the  barrage  of  the  anti-aircraft  guna,  but 
the  hotel  management,  fearing  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  party,  persuad- 
ed the  members  to  descend  to  the  wine 
cellar,  where  later  they  were  joined  by 
Major  Gen.  William  M.  Black, 

Mr.  Baker,  in  the  course  of  a  state- 
ment the  following  day,  said:  "It  was 
"my  first  experience  of  the  actualities 
"  of  war  and  a  revelation  of  the  methods 
"inaugurated  by  an  enemy  who  wages 
"  the  same  war  against  women  and  chil- 
"dren  as  against  soldiers.    If  his  object 


"  is  to  damage  property,  the  results  are 
"  trifling  when  compared  with  his  efforts. 
"  If  his  object  is  to  weaken  the  people's 
■  morale,  the  reply  is  given  by  the  superb 
"  conduct  of  the  people  of  Paris.  More- 
"  over,  aerial  raids  on  towns,  which  are 
"  counterpart  of  the  pitiless  submarine 
"  war  and  the  attacks  against  American 
"  rights,  are  the  very  explanation  of  the 
"reasons  why  America  entered  the  war. 
"We  are  sending  our  soldiers  to  Europe 
"to  fight  until  the  world  is  delivered 
**  from  these  horrors." 

THE    ENEMY    MACHINES 

George  Prade,  a  leading  French  au- 
thority on  aircraft,  told  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent that  the  German  airplanes 
used  in  the  attack  on  Paris  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  construction  program  decided 
on  by  the  German  Staff  last  Summer  to 
meet  in  advance  what  is  generally  known 
in  France  as  the  American  aviation  pro- 
gram. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  decided  to  construct  an  enor- 
mous air  fleet  for  service  on  the  western 
front,  the  German  War  Staff  developed 
plans  for  much  more  powerful  machines. 
In  June  and  July,  1917,  they  began  the 
construction  in  scries  of  more  than  2,000 
engines  much  higher  powered  than  those 
in  previous  use.  These  consisted  of 
Mercedes  engines  of  260  horse  power 
with  six  cylinders  and  Maybach  and  Benz, 
both  250  horse  power,  and  with  six  cylin- 
ders. These  engines  took  the  place  of 
heavier  but  less  powerful  six  and  eight 
cylinder  engines,  ranging  from  225  to 
235  horse  power.  The  Germans  thus  not 
only  gained  in  power,  but  definitely 
adopted  a  plan  for  planes  with  two  mo- 
tors and  two  independent  propellers. 
Each  new  machine  was  built  with  three 
chasses,  a  middle  one  carrying  the  crew, 
and  two  outside,  each  carrying  an  engine 
and  a  propeller.  Three  distinct  types 
were  developed,  known,  respectively,  as 
Gothas,  Friedrichshafens,  and  A.  E.  G.'s. 


AIR  RAIDS  ON  PARIS  AND   LONDON 


had  their  effect  in  France.  The  French 
bombarding  groups,  which,  bom  at  the 
end  of  1914,  had  in  1915  achieved  famous 
flights  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  were 
compelled,  with  the  advent  of  aerial  com- 
bats, to  renounce  daylight  operations,  as 
these  had  become  impossible  or  too  un- 
certain for  their  slow  and  heavy  ma- 
chines, insufficiently  armed,  and  had 
turned  their  attention  to  perilous  night 
exfjeditions.  But,  despite  successful  raids 
and  effective  destruction,  the  French 
bombing  operations  remained  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  course  of  1917  the  use  of  the 
flj^ng  squadrons  was  finally  adapted  to 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  battle  front.  In 
the  French  offensive  at  Verdun,  while 
tactical  aviation  guided  the  waves  of  as- 
sault, regulated  the  artillery  fire,  and 
furnished  information  to  the  General 
Staff,  while  the  swift  airplane  chasers, 
by  a  vigilant  barrage,  prevented  all  ob- 
servation by  enemy  machines,  the  bom- 
barding groups  daily  took  part  also  in 
the  action  by  hurling  flames  and  dertmc- 
tion  on  railway  stations,  munition  de- 
pots, storehouses  at  the  rear,  and  sowing 
panic  among  the  troops  that  were  pre- 
paring to  attack. 

Equipped  at  length  with  machines  that 
combined  the  indispensable  characteris- 
tics <if  speed,  power,  and  armament,  en- 
abling them  to  hold  the  air  in  daytime, 
the  French  bombardiers  attacked  arsenals 
in  llie  interior  of  Germany,  and  the  Brit- 
i^  war  dispatches  of  Dec.  25  mentioned 
a  daylight  raid  of  allied  air  squadrons 
upon  Man^eim,  where  several  fires  fol- 
lowed, with  heavy  exptosiona  at  the  cen- 
trail  railway  station  and  in  the  factories. 

The  night  groups,  which  had  long  made 
their  raids  only  by  moonlight,  at  length 
grew  accustomed  to  flying  in  complete 
darkness.  They  multiplied  their  expedi- 
tions against  enemy  cantonments,  rail- 
ways, aviation  fields,  factories,  and  mili- 
tary and  industrial  centres.  The  task 
that  remained  at  the  opening  of  the 
Spring  of  1918  was  the  fuller  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  groups  of  bombardiers. 

By  that  time  the  French  had  an  excel- 
lent daylight  airplane  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful night  machines,  and  announced 
the  early  completion  of  still  better  ones. 


Their  projectiles  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Germans,  and  their  supply 
was  up  to  the  demand.  Thus  they  faced 
the  German  offensive  fully  equipped  to 
hold  their  own  so  far  as  air  supremacy 
was  concerned. 

RAIDS    ON    LONDON 

London,  as  well  as  Paris,  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  enemy  airplanes  in 
February  and  March,  1918.  On  the  three 
successive  nights  of  Feb.  16,  17,  and  18 
German  raiders  attacked  the  British 
metropolis.  Twenty-seven  persons  were 
killed  and  forty-one  were  injured.  Many 
of  the  German  machines  failed  to  reach 
the  city  owing  to  the  great  improvement 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  aerial  de- 
fenses both  on  the  coast  and  around  Lon- 
don itself.  Both  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  the  airmen  helped  to  diminish  the 
casualties.  The  third  night's  raid  re- 
sulted in  an  entire  absence  of  both  cas- 
ualties and  damage  to  property. 

Seven  or  eight  German  airplanes  made 
a  raid  over  England  on  the  night  of 
March  7.  Two  of  them  reached  London 
and  dropped  bombs  in  various  districts. 
Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  forty-six 
injured  in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  ad- 
dition a  certain  amount  of  damage  was 
done  to  dwellings  and  some  people  buried 
under  the  wreckage. 

Zeppelins  were  again  employed  by  the 
Germans  in  a  raid  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  on  March  12.  One  of  them 
dropped  bombs  on  Hull,  while  the  two 
others  wandered  for  some  hours  over  re- 
mote country  districts  at  great  attitudes, 
unloading  their  bombs  in  open  country 
before  proceeding  out  to  sea  again.  This 
was  the  first  Zeppelin  raid  on  England 
since  Oct  19,  1917.  The  Germans  had 
sustained  such  heavy  losses  in  Zeppelins 
that  they  had  substituted  airplanes. 
[An  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Zeppelins 
is  included  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 
BRITISH  REPRISALS 

Reprisals  by  British  aviators  have  been 
frequent  and  drastic.  The  British  Air 
Ministry,  in  one  of  the  detailed  state- 
ments which  it  issues  from  time  to  time, 
presented  the  following  list  of  raids  into 
Germany  from  Dec.  1,  1917,  and  Feb.  19, 
1918,  a  period  of  eleven  weeks: 


The  Tale  of  Zeppelin  Disasters 


What  has  become  of  the  German  air- 
ship fleet  initiated  by  the  late  Count 
Zeppelin  is  now  known  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  French  Army, 
which  has  given  out  a  complete  list  of 
the  100  or  more  dirigibles  constructed 
since  the  first  one  was  laanched  over 
Lake  Constance. 

Up  to  August,  1914,  the  total  of  Zep- 
pelin airships  built  numbered  twenty- 
five,  while  since  the  war  the  two  great 
works  at  Friedrichshafen  and  Staaken 
have  produced  between  seventy-five  and 
eighty.  As  the  mean  period  for  the 
building  of  a  Zeppelin  is  known  with 
certainty  to  be  two  months,  there  must 
always  have  been  four  new  airships  on 
the  stocks  at  the  same  time. 

Moat  of  the  Zeppelins  launched  Into 
the  air  before  the  war  came  to  grief, 
thus  leaving  in  the  service  of  the  German 
Army  and  Navy  a  fleet  of  less  than  a 
dozen  when  fighting  began.  Since  then 
nearly  all  the  dirigibles,  old  and  new, 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  German 
Navy,  which  has  used  them  for  many 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  bombing  expedi- 
tions, protection  of  mine  layers  and 
small  torpedo  boats  at  sea,  chasing  sab- 
marines,  searching  for  mine  fields,  and, 
last  and  most  important,  reconnoitring 
for  the  High  Seas  Fleet. 

Disaster  has  attended  the  flight  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  air  mon- 
sters, no  fewer  than  thirty  of  which  are 
known  to  have  been  destroyed  in  one  way 
OF  another,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
list: 

L-1 — Destroyed  Juat  before  the  war,  when 
It  fell  in  the  North  Sea  near  Heligoland. 

L-2 — Burned  at  Buhlsbuettel  Just  before  the 


Its  crew. 

L-J — Descended  at  Blaavanda  Huk,  Den- 
mark, at  beslnninK  of  the  war.  and  woa 
burned  by  Its  crew. 

I.-r — Brought  down  on  the  Belgian  front 
In  1015;  part  of  crew  saved. 

L-(l — Burned  at  Buhlabuetlel  In  Its  hangar 
In    September.    lOlf.. 

L-7 — Brought  down  by  British  destroyers 
off  Portland,  crew  being  drowned.  In  1315. 

L-S — Brought  down  by  machine  guns  In 
Belgium,  part  of  crew  being  killed.  In  IBIB. 


t  Buhlfrlette)  In  Its  ^ 


L-0 — Burned 


t   with   It* 

L,-12 — Destroyed  at  Oatend  In  1915  when  re- 
turning from  a  raid  on  England, 

L,-15 — Brought  down  In  the  Thames,  Gnc- 
land.  In  IBia. 

L-ia— Destroyed   on  Oct.   10.  1317. 

H8 — Burned  in  a.  hangar  at   Tondern  In 
I8I6. 

L.-1&— Fell    In    the   Baltic   while   returning 
from  a  raid  on  England. 

Lr-22 — Burned    accidentally    while    comlns 
out  of  Its  hangar  at  Tondem. 

L.-23— Fell  DD  the  Bngllsh  coast. 

L-as — Destroyed  while  being  employed  as  a 
training  balloon  at  Wlldpark. 

IV31— Fell  in  London  In  1916. 

L.-32 — Brought    down    In    London    In    1019, 
(Sept.  23-24.) 

L-33 — Brought  down  in  England.  Sept.  28, 
1916,  and  crew  Interned. 

L-35— Brought  down  In  England. 

L-30 — Brought  down  at  Compiegnc,  Pranoe, 
March.  1317. 

L-40 — Fell  In  the  woods  near  Bmden. 

L-43— Brought  down  In  July,   1817.  at  Ter- 
schellng. 

L-44 — Brought  down  afire  at  Saint-Clement, 
Oct.  20,  1317. 

-43 — Brought  down  and  burned  at  Sllteron, 


Oct,  ; 


,   IM7. 


L-4S — Brought  down  in  Bngland.  June, 
1917. 

L-49 — Brought  down  at  Bourbonne-Ies- 
Balns,  Oct.  20,  1917. 

L-BO—Fell  at  Dommartin,  Oct.  20,  1017. 

L-rrr — Broke  up  on  Its  first  voyage. 
The  last  named  is  the  highest  number 
believed  to   have  been  in    the    service. 
Missing  numbers  in  the  list  given  above 
are  accounted  for  as  follows: 

L-ll — Put  out  of  service  in  1917  and  be- 
lieved to  be  In  ahed  at  Hage. 

L-13— In  the  shed  at  Hage  since  May.  1917. 

L-14— School  airship  at  Norlholz. 

lu-n — Believed   to  have  been  destroyed  at 

L-20 — DIs  mantled . 

L-21 — Dismantled ;  believed  burned  at  Ton- 

L  -24 — Dismantled. 

L-20 — Planned,   but  never  constructed. 

L-27.  L-28.  L-29.  and  L-aiJ— Planned,  but 
never  constructed. 

L-34 — Believed  destroyed  off  Bngland. 

L-37 — Attached  to  Baltic  squadron,  but 
believed  destroyed. 

L.-SB— Whereabout  unknown. 

L-41,  L-42.  L-40,  L.-47.  L-51.  L.-W.  L-S3, 
L-54.  L-5S,  and  L-5G— In  service  In  the  Nortb 


PARIS  BOMBARDED  BY  LONG-RANGE  GVNS 


SlI 


paratively  few  until  March  29,  when  a 
shell  struck  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais 
at  the  hour  of  the  Good  Friday  service, 
killing  seventy-five  persons  and  wounding 
ninety,  some  of  whom  died  later.  Fifty- 
four  of  those  killed  were  women,  five  be- 
ing Americans.  The  shell  had  struck  the 
church  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  collapse  and  fall  upon  the 
worshippers  at  the  moment  of  the  el- 
evation of  the  Host. 

PROTEST  FROM  THE  POPE 
The  intense  indignation  of  all  France 
at  this  new  outrafre  on  noncombatants 
was  voiced  at  once  through  the  press  and 
in  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  deeply  stirred,  and  Pope  Benedict 
sent  a  protest  to  Berlin  against  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris,  and  especially  against 
the  destruction  of  churches  and  the 
wholesale  massacre  of  civilians.  Cardinal 
Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  a  few 
moments  after  the  explosion,  expressed 
the  general  feeling  when  he  exclaimed: 
"  The  beasts  I  To  have  chosen  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  death  for  committing  such 
a  crime! "  The  Vatican  sent  Cardinal 
Amette  the  following  dispatch: 

The  Holy  Father,  deplorlns  the  tact  that 
the  bloody  conflict,  which  already  has 
caused  everywhere  ao  much  suflerinK,  haa 
aealn,  on  tlie  very  day  of  the  Saviour's 
Passion,  found  more  Innocent  victims,  who 
are  still  dearer  to  his  heart  owing  to  their 
faith  and  piety,  enpressea  his  deepest 
sympathy.  He  sends  the  apostolic  bles- 
sing to  all  the  faithful  In  Paris,  and  de- 
sires to  know  if  it  la  necessary  to  send 
material  aid  to  the  families  In  mourning. 

The  Cardinal  also  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Grand  Rabbi  Israel  Levi 
on  behalf  of  those  of  the  Jewish  faith: 

Tour  Eminence,  I  am  the  interpreter  Ol 
the  feelings  of  all  my  French  co-rellgion- 
isls  in  saying  that  I  share  in  the  mourn- 
ing which  has  come  to  so  many  families 
devastated  by  sacrlleBlous  barbarism.  Wo 
are  one  in  pious  indignation  at  the  crime, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
Insult  to  what  humanity  holds  most  sa- 
cred. 

Cardinal  Farley,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  voiced  the  sentiments  of  New 
York  Catholics  in  this  message  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris: 

Shocked  by  the  brutal  killing  of  Innocent 


victims  gathered  at  religious  services   to 
commemorate  the  passing  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  on  Oood  FViday.  the  Catholics  of 
New  York  Join  your  noble  protest  against 
this  outrage  of  the  sanctuary  on  such  a 
day  and  at  such  an  hour  and,  expreaaine 
their  sympathy   to  the  bereaved  relatives 
of  the  dead  and  Injured,  pledge  their  un- 
faltering allegiance  in  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause  that  unites  our  two  great  re- 
publics.   May  Ood  bless  the  brave  officers 
and    men    of    the    allied    armies    In    their 
splendid  defense  of  liberty  and  Justice '. 
Among   those  kilted  in  this  disaster 
was  H.  Stroehlin,  Secretary  of  the  Swiss 
Legation.    The  German  Foreign  Office 
later  made  an  indirect  expression  of  re- 
gret  to    Switzerland    for    this    act,    but 
sought  to  j'ustify  the  bombardment  on 
the  ground  that  Paris  is  a  fortress.   The 
Kaiser  eent  a  special  note  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  managers  of  the  Krupp  works 
regarding  the  success  of  the  weapon. 

AMBASSADOR    SHARP'S    REPORT 

William  G.  Sharp,  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  France,  visited  the  wrecked 
church    shortly  after  the   disaster   and 
sent  a  detailed  report  to  Secretary  Lan- 
sing at  Washington.    The  State  Depart- 
ment, on  April  3,  issued  the  following: 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  from 
Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris  a  graphic  re- 
port of  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  hor- 
rible tragedy  which  occurred  on  the  after- 
noon of  Oood  Friday  in  a  church  by  the 
ei plosion    of    a    German    shell    projected 
from  far  back  of  the  enemy  lines  a  dis- 
tance  of   more   than   seventy   raiies.    The 
appalling     destruction     wrought     by     this 
shell    Is.    as    the    Ambassador   remarked, 
probably   not   equaled  by  any  single  dis- 
charge of  any  hostile  gun  In  the  cruelty 
and  horrors  of  its  results. 

In  no  other  one  spot  in  Paris,  even 
where  poverty  had  gathered  on  that  holy 
day  to  worship,  could  destruction  of  lite 
have  been  so  great.  Nearly  a  hundred 
mangled  corpses  lying  In  the  morgues, 
with  almost  as  many  seriously  wounded, 
attested  to  tl>e  measure  of  the  toll  exact- 
ed. Par  up  to  the  high,  vaulteil  arches, 
between  the  flying  buttresses  well  to  the 
front  of  the  church,  is  a  great  gap  in  the 
wall,  from  which  fetl  upon  tho  heads  ot 
the  devoted  worshippers  many  tons  ol 
solid  masonry.  It  was  this  that  caused 
such  a  great  loss  of  life. 

As  the  Ambassador  entered  the  church, 
where  but  a  tew  hours  before  had  tieen 
gathered  the  worshippers,  he  could  easily 
picture  the  scene  that  followed  the  explo- 
sion. The  amount  of  dfbrls,  remaining 
Just  as  It  fell  on  the  tloor.  covered  the  en- 
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a  whole  dajr,  A  correspondent  yibo  visited 
the  French  battery  engaged  in  this  work 
wrote  on  April  13: 

"It  is  stated  that  these  German  gans 
are  ninety-six  feet  long.  At  the  moment 
of  firing,  other  big  guns  let  fly  simol- 
taneousty,  to  confuse  the  French,  and  a 
smoke  screen  is  emitted  in  the  vicinity  to 
bide  the  pieces  from  aircraft.  Up  to 
yesterday  there  had  been  no  firing  at 
n^it,  lest  the  flashes  show  the  position 
of  the  cannon.  How  necessary  this  pre- 
cantion  is  may  be  illustrated  by  my  ex- 
perience last  night,  when  I  saw  the  whole 


northern  sky  constantly  lit  up  by  the 
guns  on  the  eighty-mile  front  of  the  Ger- 
man offensive." 

After  April  13,  when  the  GermaiiB 
knew  that  their  secret  was  fully  known, 
they  began  bombarding  Paris  by  night, 
though  without  any  increase  in  effective- 
ness. Up  to  the  middle  of  April  a  total 
of  150  long-distance  shells  had  fallen  in 
Paris,  and  the  only  ones  that  had  caused 
any  notable  casualties  were  those  which 
struck  the  Church  of  St.  Gervaia,  an  in- 
fant asylum,  and  an  old  man's  bowling 
green. 


The  Irish  Guards 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


"We're  not  bo  old  In  the  Army  List, 

But  we're  not  so  young  at  our  trade. 
For  we  had  the  honor  at  Fontenoy 

Ot  meeting  the  Guards  Brigade. 
'Twaa  Lally.  Dillon,  Bulkeley.  Clare, 

And  Lee  that  led  us  then. 
And  alter  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
We're  flghtlDB  for  France  again ! 
'Old  Dayt!  The  vtild  geete  are  fUghting, 
Head  to  the  stortn  aa  then  faced  it  be- 
lore  I 
for  tohere  there  are  Irish  there's  &aun4 
to  be  fightiitg. 
And  lehen  there's  no  Ughting,  We  Ire- 

IrelOTid  no  morel 

The  fashion's  all  for  khalil  now. 

But  once  tbrougti  France  we  went 
Full-dressed  in  scarlet  Army  cloth— 

The  English— left  at  Ghent. 
They're   fighting   on   our   side   today. 

But  before  they  changed  their  clothes 
The  half  of  Europe  knew  our  fame 

Aa  all  of  Ireland  knows  1 
Old  dapat    TAe  wild  geeie  arc  /lying. 
Head  to  the  ttorm  as  they  faced  it  b»- 

For  where  there  are  Iriah  there's  memorv 
nndyingf 
And  when  lee  forget,  it  in  Ireland  no 


Ireland  n 


■et 


From  Barry  Wood  to  Oouzeaucourt. 

From  Boyne  W  PlUtem  Ridge, 
The  ancient  daya  came  back  no  more 


Than  water  under  the  bridge. 
But  the  bridge  It  stands  and  the  water  runa 

As  red  as  yesterday, 
And  the  Irish  move  to  the  sound  of  the  gntu 
Like  salmon  to  the  sea  I 
Old  dayat    The  wild  gecae  are  ranging. 
Head  to  the  atorm  aa  then  faced  ft  6»- 
/ore.' 
For  where  there  are  Iriah  their  hearta  ar« 
unchanging. 
And  lofien  they  are  changeful,  it  la  Ire- 
land no  more! 

Ireland  no  more! 

We're  not  so  old  In  the  Army  List, 
But  we're  not  so  new  In  the  ring. 
For  we  carried  our  pacha  with  Marshal  Saxe 

When  Louis  was  our  Klne- 
But  Douglas  Halg's  our  Marshal  now 

And  we're  King  George's  men. 
And  after  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
We're  flEhting  for  France  again! 
Ahj  France!    And  did  we  atanil  by  IW« 
When  life  waa  made  aplendid  with  gift* 
and  rewards  f 
Ah,  France!    And  tofll  toe  deny  j/ou 

In  the  hour  of  your  agony.  Mother 
of  Bwordat 
Old  Dayal    The  mild  geeae  are  flighting. 
Head  to  the  atorm  aa  they  faced  it  be- 
fore! 
For  where  there  are  Iriah  there'a  loulnir 
and  fighting, 
'And  when  we  atop  either.  It's  IreJanH  iw 
more! 
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betdnnlng,  made  an  attempt  In  this  di- 
rection Id  the  economic  and  colonial 
spheres.  With  Herr  von  KUhlmann  aa 
expert  Intermediary,  on  es  change  of 
views  took  place  concernlne  the  renewal 
of  the  PortURuese  Colonial  Agreement 
and  the  Bagdad  Railway,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  divide  the  aforesaid  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  Asia  Minor,  into  spheres 
of  interest.  The  British  statesman  de- 
aired,  since  the  old  disputes  with  Franca 
and  Russia  were  settled,  to  reach  a  cor- 
reapondins  agreement  with  ua.  His  aim 
was  not  to  isolate  us.  but  to  got  Us  to 
take  part  In  the  already  established  con- 
cert. Having  succeeded  In  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  Franco-British  and 
Russo-Brltlsh  divisions,  he  wished  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  causes 
of  friction  between  En  eland  and  Ger- 
many, and,  by  a  network  of  agreements 
— to  which  might  well  eventually  have 
been  added  an  agreement  on  the  unfor- 
tunate naval  question— to  secure  the 
peace  at  the  world. 

ThlB  was  Sir  Edward  Orey's  proBram. 
In  his  own  words  "  Without  prejudice  to 
the  existing  (riendiy  understandings  with 
France  and  Russia,  which  pursued  no 
aggreasiVB  alma,  and  Involved  in  them- 
selves for  England  no  binding  obliga- 
tiona,  to  reach  a  friendly  rapprochement 
and  understandlnE  with  Qerroany."  In 
Short,  to  bring  the  two  groups  nearer 
together. 

In  his  own  words.  "  Without  prejudice  to 
In  this  connection  two  schools  of  opin- 
ion—the optimists,  who  believed  in  the 
poasibitlty  of  an  understanding!  the 
pessimists,  who  considered  that  war  was 
sooner  or  later  unavoidable.  To  the  for- 
mer belonged  Mr.  Aaqulth,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  I-iberai  Cabinet,  aa  well 
OS  the  loading  Liberal  organs,  like  The 
Woatmlnater,  The  Chron^-'e.  and  The 
(Manchester)  Guard  lar..  To  the  pes- 
slmiats  belonged,  primarily.  Conserva- 
tive poiltiolana  like  Mr.  Balfour,  who  on 
repeated  occaaiona  allowed  me  to  know 
his  opinion,  and  leading  Boldiera  like 
Lord  Roberts,  who  preached  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Introduction  o(  compulsory 
sen-ice;  also  the  Northcllffe  press,  and 
the  Important  English  Journallat,  Mr. 
Gari'in.  During  my  time  in  office,  how- 
ever, this  party  refrained  from  all  at- 
tacks, and  maintained,  both  pergonal ly 
and  politically,  a  friendly  attitude.  But 
our  naval  policy  and  our  conduct  In  lliori, 
lOOS.  and  1911  had  created  among  them 
the  belief  that  some  day  it  would  come 
to  war.  The  first  school,  exactly  as 
among  ua  In  Germany,  are  now  accused 
ot  loottshncss  and  short-slghtedneaa, 
while  the  second  are  regarded  aa  true 
prophets. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  goes  on  to  describe 
the    situation    during    the    Balkan    war. 


There  were  two  policiee,  he  aaya,  open  to 
Germany — to  act  as  an  impartial  media* 
tor  and  seek  t,  stable  settlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  Balkan 
peoples,  or  to  conduct  a  strict  Triple 
Alliance  policy.  He  himself  recommend- 
ed the  former,  but  the  WilhelmstrasEe 
determined  on  the  latter.  Austria  wished 
to  keep  Serbia  from  the  Adriatic;  Italy 
wished  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  reach- 
ing Avlona;  Russia  supported  the  Serbs, 
France  supported  the  Greeks.  Germany 
had  no  motive  whatever  for  supporting 
her  allies,  and  thus  bringing  about  a  bad 
settlement,  except  the  desire  to  consoli- 
date what,  in  Prince  Lichnowsky's  opin- 
ion, was  a  palpably  worthless  alliance — > 
worthless  because  it  was  obvious  that 
Italy  would  break  from  the  alliance  in 
the  event  of  war,  while  Austria  was  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  Germany  in  peace 
and  war  without  an  alliance. 

The  best  way  to  increase  Austria's  de- 
pendence was  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Russia.  The 
Eaiser,  for  dynastic  reasons,  waa  in 
favor  of  the  division  of  Albania  between 
Greece  and  Serbia,  but  "when  I,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  urged  this  solution,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Chancellor  a  severe  rep- 
rimand to  the  effect  that  I  was  support- 
ing Austria's  enemies,  and  should  refrain 
from  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor." 

Thus  Germany  decided  to  take  her 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Turkish  and 
Magyar  oppressors  for  the  sake  of  the 
Triple  Alliance — a  fatal  blunder,  which 
Prince  Lichnowsky  describes  as  "  all  the 
more  striking  since  a  sudden  Franco- 
Russian  assault — the  only  hypothesis 
which  could  justify  the  Triple  Alliance 
policy— could,  in  fact,  be  ruled  out  of 
our  calculations." 

DANGEROUS  BALKAN  POUCY 

It  was  not  only  unnecessary,  he  de- 
clares, but  dangerous,  to  pay  attention 
to  Austria's  wishes,  since  to  look  at  the 
Eastern  question  through  Austrian  spec- 
tacles must  lead  to  a  collision  with 
Russia  and  a  world  war. 

Such  a  policy,  moreover,  was  bound  to 
alienate  sympathy  among  the  young. 
strong,  and  aspiring  communities  of  the 
Balkan    Peninsula,    who    were    ready    to 
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If  Russia  and  England  had  wanted  war 
In  order  to  fall  upon  us  a  hint  to  Bel- 
grade would  have  been  sufficient,  and  the 
unheard  of  [Austrian]  note  would  have 
remained  unanswered.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
went  through  the  Serbian  reply  with  rae 
and  pointed  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  of 
the  Government  at  Belgrade.  .  We  then 
discussed  his  mediation  proposal,  which 
was  to  arrange  an  interpretation  of  the 
two  points  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Cambon.  [French  Ambassador  In  Lon- 
don.] Marquis  Imperiali.  [Italian  Ambas- 
sador in  London,]  and  I  should  have  met 
under  Sir  Edward  Grey's  presidency,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable form  for  the  disputed  points 
which,  in  the  main,  concerned  the  par- 
ticipation of  Austrian  officials  in  the  in- 
vestigation at  Belgrade. 

Given  good  will,  everything  could  have 
been  settled  in  one  or  two  sittings,  and 
mere  acceptance  of  the  British  proposal 
would  have  relieved  the  tension  and  would 
■further  have  improved  our  relations  to 
England.  I  urgently  recommended  the 
proposal,  saying  that  otherwise  a  world 
war  was  imminent,  in  which  we  had 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 

In  vain !  I  was  told  that  it  was  against 
the  dignity  of  Austria  and  that  we  did  not 
want  to  interfere  in  the  Serbian  business 
but  left  it  to  our  ally.  I  was  told  to  work 
for  localization  of  conflict.  Of  course,  it 
would  only  have  needed  a  hint  from  Ber- 
lin to  make  Count  Berchtold,  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  satisfy  himself  with  a 
diplomatic  success  and  put  up  with  the 
Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was  not  given. 

Germany  Forced  the  War 

On  the  contrary,  we  pressed  for  war. 
What  a  fine  success  it  would  have  been ! 
After  our  refusal  Sir  Edward  asked  us  to 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  of  our  own. 
We  insisted  upon  war.  I  could  get  no 
other  answer  from  Berlin  than  that  it  was 
enormous  conciliation  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria to  contemplate  no  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory. 

Thereupon  Sir  Edward  justly  pointed 
out  that  even  without  annexations  of  ter- 
ritory a  country  can  be  humiliated  and 
subjected,  and  that  Russia  would  regard 
this  as  a  humiliation  which  she  would 
not  stand.  The  impression  became  ever 
stronger  that  we  desired  war  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, otherwise  our  attitude  on  the 
question,  which  after  all  did  not  directly 
concern  us,   was  unintelligible. 

The  urgent  appeals  and  definite  declara- 
tions of  Sazonoff  [Russian  Foreign  Min- 
ister] later  on  the  positively  humble  tele- 
grams of  the  Czar,  the  repeated  proposals 
of  Sir  Edward,  the  warnings  of  San 
Giuliano,  [Italian  Foreign  Minister,]  my 
own  urgent  advice — all  were  of  no  use, 
for  Berlin  went  on  Inslstln^r  that  Serbia 


must  be  massacred.  The  more  I  pressed 
the  less  willing  they  were  to  alter  their 
course,  if  only  because  I  was  not  to  have 
the  success  of  saving  peace  in  company 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

So  Grey  on  July  29  resolved  upon  his 
well-known  warning.  I  replied  I  had 
always  reported  that  we  should  have  to. 
reckon  upon  English  hostility  if  it  came 
to  war  with  France.  The  Minister  said 
to  me  repeatedly,  **  If  war  breaks  out  it 
will  be  the  grreatest  catastrophe  the  world 
Jias  ever  seen."  After  that  events  moved 
rapidly. 

When  Count  Berchtold,  who  hitherto 
had  played  strong  man  on  instructions 
from  Berlin,  at  last  decided  to  change  his 
course,  we  answered  Russian  mobilization 
— after  Russia  had  waited  and  negotiated 
In  vain  for  a  whole  week — ^with  our  ulti- 
matum and  declaration  of  war. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  I  had  hoped  for 
a  waiting  attitude  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land. As  late  as  August  the  King  of  Eng- 
land replied  evasively  to  the  French 
President,  but  in  a  telegram  from  Ber- 
lin, which  announced  the  threatening 
danger  of  war,  England  already  was  men- 
tioned as  an  opponent.  In  Berlin,  there- 
fore, one  already  reckoned  upon  war 
with  England. 

Before  my  departure  Sir  Edward  Grey 
received  me  on  Aug.  5  at  his  house.  I 
went  there  at  his  desire.  He  was  deeply 
moved.  He  said  to  me  that  he  would 
always  be  ready  to  mediate,  and  *'  We  do 
not  want  to  crush  Germany."  Unfortu- 
nately this  confidential  conversation  was 
published,  and  thereby  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  destroyed  the  last  possibility,  of 
reaching  a  peace  via  England. 

Questions  of  Guilt 

As  It  appears  from  all  official  publica- 
tions without  the  facts  being  contro- 
verted by  our  own  White  Book,  which, 
owing  to  its  poverty  and  gaps,  consti- 
tutes a  grave  self-accusation : 

1.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to 
attack  Serbia,  although  no  German  inter- 
est was  involved  and  the  danger  of  a 
world  war  must  have  been  known  to  us; 
whether  we  knew  the  text  of  the  ulti- 
matum is  a  question  of  complete  indif- 
ference. 

2.  In  the  days  between  July  23  and  30, 
1914,  when  Sazonoff  emphatically  declared 
that  Russia  could  not  tolerate  an  attack 
on  Serbia,  we  rejected  the  British  pro-  * 
posals  of  mediation,  although  Serbia,  un- 
der Russian  and  British  pressure,  had  ac- 
cepted almost  the  whole  ultimatum,  and 
although  an  agreement  about  the  two 
points  in  question  could  easily  have  been 
reached  and  Berchtold  was  even  ready  to 
satisfy  himself  with  the  Serbian  reply. 

3.  On  July  30,  when  Berchtold  wanted  to 
grive  way,  we,  without  Austria  having 
been   attacked,    replied   to   Russia's  mere 
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sonally  waa  for  the  continuation  of  the 
railway  line  to  Basra. 

By  this  treaty  the  whole  of  Mesopo- 
tamia up  to  Basra  hecame  a  German  zone 
of  interest  by  which  all  British  rights  and 
the  question  of  shipping  on  the  Tigris 
were  left  untouched.     The    British  eco- 
nomic  territories,   the   Prince    adds,   in- 
cluded the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Smyrna-Aden   Railway,   the   French 
territory    was    Syria,    and    the    Russian 
Ai-menia.    Had  the  treaty  been  conclud- 
ed and  published,  he  continues,  an  agree- 
ment would  have  been  reached  wi£h  Great 
Britain  which  would  have  finally  ended 
all  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  Anglo-Ger- 
man co-operation. 

ReferrinE  to  the  difficult  question   of 
German   naval   activity.  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky  says  that  the  creation  of  a  mighty 
fleet  on  the  other  shore  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  simultaneous  development  of  the 
Continent's     most     important     military 
power    into    a    most    important    naval 
power  had  at  least  to  be  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  as  uncomfortable.    To  pre- 
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clinations  of  his  party.  Churchill  want- 
ed a  pause  of  one  year  in  building  ships. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  maintains  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  support  this  plan 
on  account  of  the  workmen  employed 
and  the  technical  personnel.  The  Ger- 
man naval  program  was  settled,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  alter  it.  The 
Prince  asserts  that  it  was  possible,  in 
spite  of  the  German  fleet  and  without  a 
naval  holiday,  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. In  that  spirit  he  had  carried  out  his 
mission  and  had  almost  succeeded  in 
realizing  his  program  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  destroyed  everything. 

Discusiiing  the  question  of  trade  jeal- 
ousy. Prince  Lichnowsky  says  it  rested 
on  a  faulty  judgment  of  circumstances. 
In  British  commercial  circles,  he  says, 
he  found  the  greatest  good-will  and  the 
desire  for  further  economic  interests  in 
common.  In  order  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  most  important  business  circles  he 
accepted  invitations  from  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  London,  Bradford,  New- 
castle, and  Liverpool,  and  he  had  a 
hearty  reception  everywhere. 

In  conclusion  Prince  Lichnowsky  gives 
his  impressions  of  English  society.  King 
George  he  describes  as  very  amiable  and 
well-meaning,  with  sound  understanding 
and  common  sense,  and  invariably  well 
disposed  toward  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor. 

UCHNOWSKY  EXPLAINS 

The  German  Vice  Chancellor,  Fried- 
rich  von  Payer,  announced  in  the  Reichs- 
tag late  in  March  that  on  account  of  the 
disclosures  Prince  Lichnowsky  had  re- 
signed his  rank  and  expressed  regrets. 
Herr  von  Payer  stated  that  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky himself,  on  March  15,  made  a 
statement  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
which  he  said : 

Your  Excellency  knows  that  the  purely 
private  notes  which  I  wrote  down  in  the 
Summer  of  1910  found  their  way  into 
wider  circles  by  an  unprecedented  breach 
of  confidence.  It  was  mainly  a  question 
of  subjective  considerations  about  our  en- 
tire foreigrn  policy  since  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress. I  perceived  In  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  of  repelling  Russia  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  policy  of  alliances  to  Orien- 
tal questions  the  real  roots  of  the  world 
war.  I  then  submitted  our  Morocco  naval 
policy  to  a  brief  examination.    My  London 


mission  could  at  the  same  time  not  remain 
out  of  consideration,  especially  as  I  felt 
need  in  regard  to  the  future  and  with  a 
view  to  my  own  justification  of  noting 
the  details  of  my  experiences  and  impres- 
sions there  before  they  vanished  from  my 
memory. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  then  described  how 
the  memorandum,  which  he  had  shown  to 
a  few  political  friends,  got  into  wider 
circulation  owing  to  an  indiscretion,  and 
finally  expressed  lively  regret  at  such  an 
extremely  vexatious  incident. 

VICE  CHANCELLOR'S  REPLY 

Herr  von  Payer  said  that  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky had  meanwhile  tendered  his 
resignation  of  his  present  rank,  which 
had  been  accepted,  and,  as  he  had  doubt- 
less no  bad  intention,  but  had  simply 
been  gruilty  of  imprudence,  no  further 
steps  would  be  taken  against  him.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  proceeded: 

Some  assertions  in  his  document  must, 
however,  be  contradicted,  especially  his 
assertions  about  political  events  in  the 
last  months  preceding  the  war.  Prince 
Lichnowsky  was  not  of  his  own  knowledge 
acquainted  with  these  events,  but  he  ap- 
parently received  from  a  third  and  wrong- 
ly Informed  quarter  inaccurate  informa- 
tion. The  key  to  mistakes  and  false  con- 
clusions may  also  be  the  Prince's  over- 
estimation  of  his  own  services,  which  are 
accompanied  by  hatred  against  those  who 
do  not  recognize  his  achievements  as  he 
expected.  The  entire  memorandum  is  pen- 
etrated by  a  striking  veneration  for  for- 
eign diplomats,  especially  the  British,  who 
are  described  in  a  truly  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  on  the  other  hand  by  an  equally 
striking  irritation  against  almost  all  Ger- 
man statesmen.  The  result  was  that  the 
Prince  frequently  regarded  Grermany's 
most  zealous  enemies  as  her  best  friends 
because  they  were  personally  on  good 
terms  with  him.  The  fact  that,  as  he  ad- 
mits, he  attached  at  first  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  assassination  of  the  heir 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  and  was  displeased 
that  the  situation  was  judged  otherwise  in 
Berlin,  makes  it  plain  that  the  Prince  had 
no  clear  judgment  for  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed and  their  import. 

VON    PAYER'S    DENIALS 

The  Vice  Chancellor  then  character- 
ized as  false  all  Prince  Lichnowsky's  as- 
sertions about  General  von  Moltke*s 
urging  war  at  the  Potsdam  Crown  Coun- 
cil of  July  5,  1914,  and  the  dispatch  of 
the  Austrian  protocol  by  "this  alleged 
Crown  Council  "  to  Count  Mensdorff  with 
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since  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  had 
denied  making  the  statements  attributed 
to  them. 

VON  STUMM'S  STATEMENT 

Hevr  von  Stumm,  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  while  in  Lon- 
don the  Prince  devoted  himself  zealously 
to  his  task.  His  views  had  frequently 
not  agreed  with  those  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  especially  regarding  his 
strong  optimism  in  reference  to  Anglo- 
German  relations.  When  bis  hopes, 
aiming  at  an  Anglo-German  understand- 
ing, were  destroyed  by  the  war,  the 
Prince  returned  to  Geiinany  "  greatly 
excited,"  and  even  then  did  not  restrain 
his  criticism  of  German  policy.  His  ex- 
citement increased  owing  to  attacks 
against  him  in  the  German  press.  All 
these  circumstances,  said  von  Stumm, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
gauging  the  value  of  the  memorandum. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  disap- 
proval of  Prince  Lichnowsky'a  attitude 
was  expressed,  but  some  speakers  urged 
the  need  for  the  reorganization  of  Ger- 
diplomatic  service. 
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Germany.  She  was  "  ready  to  meet  us." 
A  Bagdad  railway  agreement  was  almost 
completed  when  Germany  drew  the 
sword.  Negotiations  about  the  future  of 
the  African  colonies  of  Portugal  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  had  been  resumed,  and 
the  German  Foreign  Secretary  looked 
forward  to  fut-ther  agreements  in  the  Far 
East  and  elsewhere. 

The  former  Foreign  Minister  refuses 
to  adopt  the  Pan-German  view  that 
''  England  laid  all  the  mines  which  caused 
the  war."  On  the  contrary,  he  bears 
witness  with  former  Ambassador  Lich- 
nowsky  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  "  love  of 
peace  and  his  serious  wish  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  us."  He  says  that  it  is 
true  that  Sir  Edward  could  have  prevent- 
ed war,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  indicate 
how.  Presumably  he  means  he  could 
have  done  it  by  following  Germany's  ex- 
ample and  treating  England's  engage- 
ments as  "  scraps  of  paper." 

He  agrees  that  the  war  was  not  popu- 
lar with  the  British  people,  and  that  Bel- 
grium  had  to  serve  as  a  battlecry.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  had  to  main- 
tain her  prestige.  It  had  been  damaged 
by  her  political  defeat  in  Morocco.  A 
fresh  diminution  of  it  would  have  been, 
he  remarks,  "  intolerable  for  our  position 
in  Europe  and  in  the  world." 

In  one  point  of  fact  he  corrects  Prince 
Lichnowsky.  He  denies  that  he  himself 
visited  Vienna  at  any  time  between  the 
Spring  of  1913  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  confirms,  as  far  as  he  remem- 
bers, all  the  expressions  attributed  to 
him  by  Lichnowsky. 

His  only  reference  to  the  Potsdam 
Council  of  July  5,  1914,  (when,  it  is 
asserted,  the  Teuton  leaders  made  the 
final  decision  for  war,)  is  not  a  denial 
that  the  meeting  took  place,  but  a  single 
sentence:  "  On  July  5  I  was  absent  from 
Berlin." 

In  regard  to  Lichnowsky's  main 
charges,  Herr  von  Jagow  talks  of  "un- 
heard-of" assertions  and  "inaccuracies 
and  perversions,"  but  he  does  not  bring 
forward  any  fresh  arguments  to  meet  the 
charges,  and  merely  refers  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  German  Government  con- 
cerning the  conversations  which  took 
place  in  Jtme,  1914,  between  the  Kaiser 


and  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.    Herr 

von  Jagow  says: 

At  Konoplscht  no  plan  was  laid  down 
(festgrelegt)  for  an  active  policy  agrainst 
Serbia.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was 
not  at  all  an  advocate  of  a  policy  leadingr 
to  war,  although  he  was  often  reckoned 
as  such.  During  the  London  conference 
he  advised  moderation  and  avoidance  of 
war. 

Herr  von  Jagfow  here  avoids  the  issue 
raised  by  Lichnowsky,  who  did  not  say 
that  a  definite  scheme  was  arranged  at 
Konopischt,  but  that  the  indication  was, 
not  that  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was 
in  favor  of  war,  but  that  his  death  was  a 
positive  relief  to  the  advocates  of  war. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement  Herr  von 

Jagow,  who  remained  Foreign  Secretary 

until  late  in  1916,  says: 

When  I  was  appointed  State  Secretary 
in  January,  1913,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
German-Bnglish  rapprochement  was  de- 
sirable, and  an  understanding  upon  those 
points  where  our  interests  touched  and 
sometimes  even  crossed,  and  this  I 
deemed  feasible.  At  least,  it  was  my  in*- 
tention   to   work   on   this. 

With  regard  to  the  Bagdad  question 

Herr  von  Jagow  says: 

If  England  insisted  upon  excluding  us 
from  Mesopotamia,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
a  conflict  would  be  avoided  with  diffi- 
culty. We  were  met  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  by  the  English  Government,  and 
an  agreement  had  almost  been  reached 
just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war. 

He  meets  Lichnowsky's  assertion  that 
Germany  drove  Russia  "  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  by  our  Oriental  and 
Balkan  policy  "  with  the  contention  that 
the  Pan-Slavism  which  governed  Rus- 
sian politics  was  directly  anti-German. 
Upon  the  London  conference  on  Algeciras 
he  says: 

We  no  more  desired  war  on  Albania's 
account  than  did  Sir  Edward  Grey.  That 
is  why,  in  spite  of  our  former  experiences 
at  Algeciras,  we  consented  to  the  con- 
ference. The  merit  of  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude at  the  conference  must  not  be  denied 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  It  is  going  a 
little  too  far  to  say  that  he  in  nowise 
took  up  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  En- 
tente. He  certainly  often  urged  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  give  way,  and  found  princi- 
ples of  accord  (Einigungs  Formeln)  suit- 
able to  this  end.  But  outwardly  he  rep- 
resented the  Entente,  as  he  could  no  more 
leave  his  associates  in  the  lurch  than 
could  we.     Nor  did  he  wish  to  do  so. 


Count  Gzernin  on  Peace  Terms 

A  Reply  to  President  Wilson  and  a  Survey 
of  Results    of   the   Russian    Peace   Treaties 

Count  Czernin,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  delivered 
an  address  April  2, 1918,  to  a  deputation  of  the  Vienna  City  Council,  in 
the  nature  of  a  reply  to  President  Wilson's  address  of  Feb.  11  on 
"  Peace  Aims,''  the  text  of  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Current 
History  Magazine.     Count  Czernin  spoke  as  follows: 


GENTLEMEN:  I  am  quite  ready  to 
^  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  the 
Burgomaster  and  thereby  to  give 
both  you  and  the  wider  public  a 
full  view  of  political  conditions  as  I  see 
them  at  the  moment.  I  had  hoped  to 
speak  before  the  competent  forum,  but 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  commissions 
cannot  meet  at  present  makes  this  im- 
possible, so  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
affording  in  brief  a  review  of  the  inter- 
national situation. 

With  the  signing  of  peace  with  Ru- 
mania the  war  in  the  east  is  ended. 
Three  treaties'  of  peace  have  been  signed 
— with  Petrograd,  Ukraine,  and  Rumania. 
One  principal  section  of  the  war  is  thus 
ended. 

Before  discussing  the  separate  peaces 
which  have  been  signed,  and  before 
going  into  details,  I  wish  to  return  to  the 
statements  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wherein  he  replied  to  the  speech  I 
made  before  the  delegations  on  Jan.  24. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  Mr.  Wilson's 
speech  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
I  do  not  believe  that,  because  I  have 
much  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
statesmanship  to  suspect  him  of  such  a 
train  of  thought. 

According  to  my  impressions,  Mr. 
Wilson  does  not  want  to  separate  Vienna 
from  Berlin.  He  does  not  desire  that, 
and  knows  that  it  is  impossible. 

He  perha^  thinks,  however,  that 
Vienna  presents  more  favorable  soil  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  general  peace.  He 
has  perhaps  said  to  himself  that  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Monarchy  has  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  monarch  who  genuine- 
ly and  honorably  desires  a  general  peace, 


but  that  this  monarch  will  never  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith;  that  he  will 
never  make  a  shameful  peace,  and  that 
behind  this  monarch  stand  55,000,000 
souls. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Wilson  says  to  him- 
self that  this  closely  knit  mass  of  people 
represents  a  force  which  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded and  that  this  honorable  and 
firm  will  to  peace  with  which  the  mon- 
arch is  imbued  and  which  binds  him  to 
the  peoples  of  both  States  is  capable  of 
carrying  a  great  idea  in  the  service  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  placed  him- 
self. 

Before  I  discuss  Mr.  Wilson's  last 
utterances  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one 
misunderstanding.  In  my  last  speech 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Austrian 
delegations  I  replied  to  an  inquiry  in  this 
connection  that  probably  Mr.  Wilson  was 
already  in  possession  of  my  utterances. 
Later  Mr.  Wilson  corrected  this,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. I  had  prepared  my  speech  before- 
hand, so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  its 
being  incorrectly  or  incompletely  trans- 
mitted, and  at  the  moment  I  made  my 
speech  I  supposed  that  it  had  already 
reached  Washington.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, it  only  arrived  there  some  days 
later. 

This  does  not  affect  the  matter  itself. 
My  object  was  to  assure  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  get  the 
exact  text  of  my  speech,  and  this  object 
was  attained  and  the  trifling  delay  of  a 
few  days  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson's  reply,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  consider  it  very  im- 
portant that  the  German  Chancellor,  in 
his  admirable  speech  of  Feb.  25,  took  tl 
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i^ar  has  been  driven  by 
the  peace  negotiations  with  Russia.  That 
was  a  break-through  by  the  idea  of 
peace. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  childish  dilettant- 
ism to  overlook  the  close  relationship  of 
the  various  peace  signatures  with  each 
other.  The  constellation  of  enemy  pow- 
er? in  the  east  was  like  a  net.  When  one 
mesh  was  cut  through  the  remaining 
meshes  loosened  of  their  own  accord. 

We  first  gave  international  recognition 
to  the  separation  of  Ukraine  from  Rus- 
sia, which  had  to  be  accomplished  as  an 
internal  atfair  of  Russia.  Profiting  from 
resultant  circumstances  which  were  fa- 
vorable to  our  aims,  we  concluded  with 
the  Ukraine  the  peace  sought  by  that 
country. 

This  gave  the  lead  to  peace  with  Petro- 
^ad,  whereby  Rumania  was  left  standing 
alone,  so  that  she  also  had  to  conclade 
peace.  So  one  peace  brought  another, 
and  the  desired  success,  namely,  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  east,  was  achieved. 

The  peace  concluded  with  Rumania,  it 
is  calculated,  will  be  the  starting  point 
of  friendly  rolations.     The  slight  frontier 
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mine,  which  better  safeguards  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  Szurdok  Pass  coal  basin. 

Nagy-Szeben  and  Fogaras  will  receive 
a  new  security  frontier  of  an  average 
width  of  from  15  to  18  kilometers  at  all 
passes  of  importance,  as,  for  instance, 
Predeal,  Bodz,  Gyimes,  Bekas,  and  Tol- 
gyes.  The  new  frontier  has  been  so  far 
removed  to  Rumanian  ground  as  mili- 
tary reasons  require. 

The  rectification  east  of  Czemowitz 
has  protected  that  city  against  future 
attacks. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  success- 
fully endeavoring  to  renew  friendly  and 
neighborly  relations  with  Rumania,  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  would  open  old 
wounds,  but  every  one  knows  the  history 
of  Rumania's  entrance  into  the  war  and 
will  admit  that  it  was  my  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  monarchy  against  future  sur- 
prises of  a  similar  kind. 

BURDENS    OF    THE    FUTURE 

I  consider  the  safest  guarantee  for  the 
future,  international  agreements  to  pre- 
vent war.  In  such  agreements,  if  they 
are  framed  in  binding  form,  I  should  see 
much  stronger  guarantees  against  sur- 
prise attacks  by  neighbors  than  in  fron- 
tier rectifications,  but  thus  far,  except 
in  the  case  of  President  Wilson,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  among  any  of 
our  enemies  serious  inclination  to  accept 
this  idea.  However,  despite  the  small 
degree  of  approval  this  idea  receives,  I 
consider  that  it  will  be  realized. 

Calculating  the  burdens  with  which  the 
States  of  the  world  will  emerge  from 
the  war,  I  vainly  ask  myself  how  they 
will  cover  military  expenditures  if  com- 
petition in  armaments  remains  unre- 
stricted. I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  States  after  this  war 
adequately  to  meet  the  increased  require- 
ments due  to  the  war.  I  think,  rather, 
that  financial  conditions  will  compel  the 
States  to  enter  into  a  compromise  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  armaments. 

This  calculation  of  mine  is  neither 
idealistic  nor  fantastic,  but  is  based  upon 
reality  in  politics  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  I,  for  my  part,  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  disaster  if  in  the  end 
there  should  be  failure  to  achieve  general 


agreements  regarding  the  diminution  of 
armaments. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  peace  with 
Rumania  we  shall  take  precautions  to 
have  our  interests  in  the  questions  of 
grain,  food  supply,  and  petroleum  fully 
protected.  We  shall  further  take  pre- 
cautions that  the  Catholic  Church  and 
our  schools  receive  the  state  of  protec- 
tion they  need,  and  we  shall  solve  the 
Jewish  question.  The  Jew  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  citizen  with  equal  rights  in 
Rumania. 

MAKING    RUMANIA    PAY 

The  irredentist  propaganda,  which  has 
produced  so  much  evil  in  Hungary,  will 
be  restrained  and,  finally,  precautions 
will  be  taken  to  obtain  indemnification 
for  the  injustice  innocently  suffered  by 
many  of  our  countrymen  owing  to  the 
war. 

We  shall  strive  by  means  of  a  new 
commercial  treaty  and  appropriate  settle- 
ment of  the  railway  and  shipping  ques- 
tions to  protect  our  economic  interests  in 
Rumania. 

Rumania's  future  lies  in  the  east. 
Large  portions  of  Bessarabia  are  in- 
habited by  Rumanians,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  the  Rumanian 
population  there  desires  close  union  with 
Rumania.  If  Rumania  will  adopt  a 
frank,  cordial,  friendly  attitude  toward 
us  we  will  have  no  objections  to  meeting 
those  tendencies  in  Bessarabia.  Ru- 
mania can  gain  much  more  in  Bessa- 
rabia than  she  lost  in  the  war. 

[Count  Czernin  said  that  he  was  anx- 
ious that  the  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
•  should  not  leave  any  embitterment  be- 
hind, and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Rumania  in  her  own  interest  must  turn 
to  the  Central  Powers.] 

In  concluding  peace  with  Rumania 
and  Ukraine,  it  has  been  my  first 
thought  to  furnish  the  monarchy  with 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Russia 
did  not  come  into  consideration  in  this 
connection  owing  to  the  disorganization 
there. 

We  agreed  with  Ukraine  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Central  Powers  should  be  ai  l^^st  1,000,- 
000  tons.     Thirty  cars  of  grainra^d  P<     ' 
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ble,  for  it  is  unmanly,  and  it  is  foolish 
because  it  continuously  feeds  the  already 
dying  aggressive  spirit  of  the  enemy. 
The  desire  for  peace  of  the  great  masses 
is  natural  as  well  as  comprehensible,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  people  must  consider 
that  certain  utterances  produce  abroad 
just  the  opposite  effect  from  what  they 
desire. 

Firmly  relying  on  our  strength  and  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  I  have  already  con- 
cluded three  moderate  but  honorable 
peace  treaties.  The  rest  of  our  enemies 
also  begin  to  understand  that  we  have 
no  other  desire  than  to  secure  the  future 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  our  allies,  and 
that  we  intend  to  enforce  this  and  can 
and  will  enforce  it.  I  shall  unswerving- 
ly prosecute  this  course  and  join  issue 
with  any  one  who  opposes  me. 

The  second  group  of  war  prolongers 
are  the  annexationists.  It  is  a  distortion 
of  fact  to  assert  that  Germany  has  made 
conquests  in  the  east.  Lenine's  anarchy 
drove  the  border  people  into  the  arms  of 
Germany.  Is  Germany  to  refuse  this 
involuntary  choice  of  foreign  border 
States  ? 

The  German  Government  has  as  little 
desire  for  oppressions  as  we,  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  neither  annex- 
ationists nor  weaklings  can  prevent  for- 


ever a  moderate  and  honorable  peace. 
They  delay  it,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it. 

The  hopes  of  our  enemies  of  final  vic- 
tory are  not  merely  based  on  military  ex- 
pectations and  the  blockade.  They  are 
based  to  a  great  extent  on  our  interior 
political  conditions  and  on  certain  polit- 
ical leaders,  not  forgetting  the  Czechs. 
Recently  we  were  almost  on  the  point  of 
entering  into  negotiations  with  the  West- 
ern Powers,  when  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  round  and,  as  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty, the  Entente  decided  it  had  better 
wait,  as  parliamentary  and  political 
events  in  our  country  justified  the  hope 
that  the  monarchy  would  soon  be  de- 
fenseless. 

[Count  Czernin  attacked  the  Czech 
leaders  and  Czech  troops,  who,  he  de- 
clared, ''  criminally  fight  against  their 
own  country,"  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple to  be  united  against  this  "  high  trea- 
son." The  Government,  he  said,  was 
quite  ready  to  proceed  to  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  but  this  would  not  be 
helped  by  those  who  hoped  through  the 
victory  of  the  Entente  to  gain  their  ends. 

If  we  expel  this  poison,"  he  declared, 

a  general  honorable  peace  is  nearer 
than  the  public  imagines,  but  no  one  has 
the  rig^t  to  remain  aside  in  this  last  de- 
cisive suuggle."] 


** 


** 


Great  Britain's  Reply  to  Count  Czernin 

Lord  Robert  CecU,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Ajfairs,  made 
the  following  statement  in  answer  to  Count  Czernin: 


WHATEVER  doubt  about  Count 
Czernin  might  have  existed  before 
his  latest  declaration,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  now  that  he  stands  for  Prussian 
ideals  and  Prussian  policy.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  prefer  Prussian  brutality  to 
Austrian  hypocrisy.  If  you  are  going  to 
rob  and  strangle  your  neighbor  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  talk  of  your  moderation. 

Count  Czernin  claims  with  the  greatest 
audacity  that  he  and  his  allies  have  just 
made  proposals  that  are  moderate,  and 
even  guided  by  the  principles  of  self- 
determination,  no  annexations,  and  no  in- 
demnities. As  far  as  self-determination 
is  concerned,  in  every  one  of  the  new 


States  they  have  set  up  they  have  done 
so  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  peoples  and  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  even  to  follow  racial 
boundaries  or  racial  antecedents. 

The  province  of  Dobrudja,  (Rumania,) 
which  has  been  handed  over  to  Bulgaria, 
has  only  18  per  cent.  Bulgarians  and  50 
per  cent.  Rumanians,  and  Southern  Bes- 
sarabia, which  apparently  is  offered  to 
Rumania,  is  the  part  of  Bessarabia  hav- 
ing the  fewest  Rumanians.  As  for  no 
annexations.  Count  Czernin  claims  that 
all  he  has  done  is  to  carry  out  slight 
frontier  rectifications.  What  he  really 
has  done  is  to  take  an  important  pp' 
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"  and  upon  what  basis."  In  speaking:  thus 
he  not  only  did  not  tell  the  truth,  but  told 
the  opposite  <^  truth,  which  in  France  is 
termed   "  lying." 

It  is  but  natural  that  Premier  Clera- 
enceau  should  be  unable  to  restrain  his 
indignation  when  Count  Czernin,  Ju-stly 
anxious  as  to  the  final  consequences  of  the 
western  offensive,  reversed  the  rOles  with 
such  audacity,  representing  the  French 
Government  as  begging  for  peace  at  the 
very  moment  when,  with  our  allies,  we 
were  preparing  for  the  infliction  of  a  su- 
preme  defeat  upon  the   Central  Empires. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  recall  to  what 
extent  Austria  has  importuned  Rome, 
Washington,  and  London  with  solicitations 
for  an  alleged  separate  peace  which  had 
no  other  aim  than  to  slip  upon  us  the 
yoke  which  she  professes  to  find  to  her 
taste.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  a 
recent  meeting  (in  Switzerland,  of  course) 
of  a  former  Austrian  Ambassador  and  a 
figure  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Entente 
Allies?  The  conferences  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  Here  again  it  was  not  oifr  ally 
who  sought  the  interview.  It  was  the 
Austrian  Government. 

Does  not  Count  Czernin  remember  an- 
other attempt  of  the  same  sort  made  In 
Paris  and  London  only  two  months  before 
that  of  Count  Revertata  by  a  person  of 
much  higher  rank?  That  again,  as  in  the 
present  case.  Is  authentic,  but  much  more 
significant  proof  exists. 

CONFIRMED    BY    PAINLEVE 

Professor  Paul  Painleve,  who  preceded 
M.  Clemenceau  as  Premier,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  statement: 

During  the  year  1917  Austria  made 
several  attempts  to  open  semi-official 
negotiations  with  the  Entente  Allies. 
Notably  In  June,  1917,  I  was  advised  by 
the  Second  Bureau  that  Austria,  through 
the  person  of  Count  Revertata,  had  sev- 
eral times  asked,  through  a  Swiss  inter- 
mediary, for  an  interview  with  the  officer 
attached  to  the  Second  Bureau,  Major 
Armand,  a  distant  relative. 

Alexander  Ribot,  then  Premier,  having 
been  consulted,  Major  Armand  and  Count 
Revertata  met  in  August,  1917.  The  mat- 
ter stopped  there,  and  no  interview  took 
place  from  August  until  November,  when 
I  left  office. 

The  events  which  occurred  afterward 
naturally  are  unknown  to  me,  but  I  pre- 
sume, from  the  statement  made  by  Premier 
Clemenceau,  that  Count  Revertata  re- 
turned to  the  charge. 

AUSTRIA'S   OFRCIAL   STATE^@:^r^ 

The  following  official  statement  re- 
garding the  matter  was  issued  the  same 
day  at  Vienna  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment: 


On  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister Count  Revertata,  Counselor  of  the 
Legation  in  Switzerland,  repeatedly  had 
discussions  in  Switzerland  with  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  M.  Clemenceau,  Count 
Armand,  attached  to  the  French  War  Min- 
istry, who  was  sent  to  Switzerland  to  In- 
terview Count  Revertata.  As  a  result  of 
the  interview  of  these  two  gentlemen  In 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  on  Feb.  2,  the 
question  was  discussed  whether  and  on 
what  basis  a  discussion  concerning  the 
bringing  about  of  a  general  peace  would 
be  possible  between  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  France,  or  be- 
tween official  representatives  of  these 
Ministers. 

Thereupon  Count  Revertata,  after  ob- 
taining instructions  from  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Foreign  Minister,  toward  the  close 
of  February  declared  on  behalf  of  thfi 
Minister  to  Count  Armand,  for  communi- 
cation to  M.  Clemenceau,  that  Count 
Czernin  was  prepared  for  a  discussion 
with  a  representative  of  France,  and  re- 
garded it  as  possible  to  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  prospect  of  success  as  soon 
as  France  renounced  its  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Count  Revertata  received  a  reply  in  the 
name  of  M.  Clemenceau  to  the  effect  that 
the  latter  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  proposed  renunciation  by  France  of 
this  disannexation,  so  that  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  at  that  time  would.  In 
the  view  of  both  parties,  be  useless. 

GENERAL  SMUTS'S  TESTIMONY 

The  Paris  Matin  on  April  7  stated  that 
General  Smuts,  South  African  represen- 
tative in  the  British  Cabinet,  was  the 
"  fig^ure  high  in  the  councils  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  "  referred  to  by  the  French 
Government  in  the  statement  of  April  5 
denying  the  assertion  of  Count  Czernin 
that  the  French  Prime  Minister  had 
sought  to  open  peace  negotiations  with 
Austria-Hungary.  The  representative  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  who  met  General 
Smuts  in  Switzerland  was  Count  Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein,  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Ambassador  at  London  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Immediately  upon  being 
introduced  to  Count  Mensdorff,  says  the 
newspaper,  General  Smuts,  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  conversation,  bluntly 
said: 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  wish  to  make  a 
separate  peace?  " 

This  direct  query  was  too  much  for  the 
trained  diplomat,  and  the  Count  began  i 
long,  evasive  reply. 
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or  any  similar  case,  he  had  taken  the 
initiative,  because,  in  contrast  to  M. 
Clemenceau,  he  believes  that  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  for  reproach  for  a  Government 
to  make  attempts  to  bringr  about  an  hon- 
orable peace,  which  would  liberate  all 
peoples  from  the  terrors  of  the  present 
war. 

The  dispute  raised  by  M.  Clemenceau 
has,  moreover,  diverted  attention  from 
the  real  kernel  of  Count  Czernin's  state- 
ment. The  essence  of  this  statement  was 
not  so  much  who  suggested  the  discus- 
sions undertaken  before  the  beginning  of 
the  western  offensive,  but  who  caused 
their  collapse.  And  M.  Clemenceau  up 
to  the  present  has  not  denied  that  he  re- 
.  fused  to  enter  upon  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  renunciation  of  the  reacqui- 
sition  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

RETORT   BY    CLEMENCEAU 

Premier  Clemenceau  replied  to  this 
Vienna  statement  on  the  same  day  by 
issuing  the  following: 

A  diluted  lie  is  still  a  lie.  Count  Czernln 
■  told  a  lie  when  he  said  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  German  offensive  began  Premier 
Clemenceau  caused  him  to  be  asked  **  if 
he  was  ready  to  open  negotiations  and 
upon  what  basis." 

As  to  the  passage  in  the  manuscript  note 
of  Count  Revertata,  where  he  says  he 
acted  for  Austria  to  obtain  peace  pro- 
posals from  France,  the  sollcitant's  text 
is  authentic,  and  Count  Czernin  has  not 
dared  to  dispute  it. 

To  hide  his  confusion  he  tries  to  main- 
tain that  the  conversation  was  resumed  at 
the  request  of  M.  Clemenceau.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  there  is  a  fact  which  re- 
duces his  allegation  to  nothing,  namely, 
that  Clemenceau  was  apprised  of  the  mat- 
ter on  Nov.  IS,  1917,  (that  is  to  say,  the 
day   after   he  took   over   the  Ministry  of 


War,)  by  communication  from  the  inter- 
mediary dated  Nov.  10,  and  intended  for 
his  predecessors.  For  Count  Czernin's  con- 
tention to  be  true,  M.  Clemenceau  would 
have  had  to  take  the  initiative  in  question 
before  he  was  Premier.  Thus  Count  Czer- 
nin is  categorically  contradicted  by  facts. 
He  is  reduced  to  maintaining  that  Major 
Armand  was  M.  Clemenceau's  confi- 
dential man.  Well,  until  this  incident 
M.  Clemenceau  had  seen  this  officer  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  only  once, 
for  five  minutes  at  a  riding  school  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago. 

Finally,  Count  Czernin,  as  a  last  re- 
source, says  that  what  he  attributes  to 
M.  Clemenceau  is  unimportant.  '*  What 
is  really  important,"  he  affirms,  "  is  not 
to  know  who  took  the  Initiative  for  the 
conversations  before  the  offensive,  but 
who  caused  them  to  fail."  Then  why  all 
this  fuss?  To  demonstrate  that  every 
French  Government,  like  France  itself,  is 
immovable  on  the  question  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine?   • 

Who  could  have  thought  It  would  have 
been  necessary  for  Count  Revertata  to 
elucidate  for  Count  Czernin  a  question 
upon  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  him- 
self has  said  the  last  word?  It  was  no 
other  than  Emperor  Charles  who,  in  a 
letter  dated  March,  1917,  put  on  record 
In  his  own  writing  his  adhesion  to 
"  France's  just  claim  relative  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine."  A  second  imperial  letter 
stated  that  the  Emperor  was  **  in  agree- 
ment with  his  Minister."  It  only  re- 
mained for  Czernin  to  contradict  himself. 

Ex-Premier  Ribot  stated  on  April  9 
that  during  his  Premiership  "  France 
never  directly  or  through  a  neutral  in- 
termediary took  the  initiative  in  any  such 
proceeding  as  the  .Austrian  official  com- 
munication asserted." 


German  Designs  on  Madeira 


Colonel  Lord  Denbigh,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
London,  recently  told  how  German  designs  upon  the  Island  of  Madeira  were 
checkmated  by  Great  Britain  in  1906.  He  said  it  was  more  or  less  a  piece  of 
secret  history  outside  diplomatic  and  naval  circles.  At  Madeira,  he  said,  the 
Germans  first  took  a  hotel.  Then  they  wanted  a  convalescent  home,  and,  finally, 
desired  to  establish  certain  vested  interests.  They  demanded  certain  concessions 
from  Portugal.  The  German  Ambassador,  early  in  1906,  called  on  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  and  said  that,  if  the  concessions  asked  for  were  not  granted, 
the  Kaiser  would  send  his  navy  up  the  Tagus  to  Lisbon.  The  Portug^uese  (Gov- 
ernment telegraphed  to  England,  and  that  night  the  British  Admiralty  were  on 
the  point  of  mobilizing  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  fleet.  They  thought 
of  another  way  of  meeting  the  situation,  however,  and  sent  the  Atlantic  fleet  close 
up  against  the  Portuguese  coast.  They  let  the  Kaiser  know  what  had  happened 
through  an  undiplomatic  source,  with  the  result  that  next  day  the  German  Am- 
bassador had  to  call  again  on  the  Portuguese  Government  and  explain  that  he 
had  exceeded  his  instructions. 
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This  diagram  covers  the  main  engagement,  from  the  approach  of  the  German  battle  fleet 
about  5  P.  M.  until  the  British  fleet  assumed  a  southerly  course  at  9  P.  M.  At  various  points 
in  the  action  German  units  are  reported  to  have  been  disabled  or  driven  out  of  the  line. 
Owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  exact  time  and  place,  these  losses  are  not  indicated.  Duringr  the 
opening  stage  of  the  action  (Chart  I.)  the  visibility  was  at  first  **  good,"  but  after  4 :18 
*'  considerably  obscured  **  toward  the  northeast.  On  the  northward  course,  between  5  and  6, 
the  British  squadrons  were  "  silhouetted  against  a  clear  horizon  to  westward,  while  the 
enemy  were  for  the  most  part  obscured  by  mist."  After  6  P.  M.  visibility,  though  reduced, 
was  favorable  to  the  British.    The  sea  was  calm  and  the  wind  light  throughout  the  action. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 


CHART  SHOWING  poaiTioNa  in  battle  of  Jutland  in  relation  to  subboundings 

OF  THE  NORTH  SEA.      (1>    SCENE  OP  BATTLE.      (2)    POSITION  OF  BBITISH  FLEET  AT  3  A.   M., 
JUNE  1.  leift  BEFORE  RETRACING  ITS  COURSE  TO  THE  BATTLBPIELD. 


noughts  had  been  eked  out  with  pre- 
dreadnought  battleships  of  less  speed. 
Pour  dreadnoughts  carried  twelve  11-inch 
guns  each,  four  twelve  12-iiich  guns  each, 
the  rest  ten  12-inch  guns  each.  The  six 
old  German  battleships  were  very  inferior, 
carrrying  only  four  heavy  guns  each. 

3.  About  twenty  light  cruisers  and 
eighty  or  ninety  destroyers,  divided  be- 
tween the  advance  force  and  the  main 

The  above-described  makeup  of  the 
opposing  fleets  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  studying  the  course  of  the  action. 
The  day  of  the  battle  was  cloudy,  but 
the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds  most 
of  the  time.  At  no  time  was  there  any- 
thing approaching  a  sea.    Visibility  was 


reported  as  good  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  ftction,  but  late  in  the  afternoon, 
there  being  little  wind,  mist  and  smoke 
hung  heavy  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
These  conditions  must  also  be  remem- 

DisposrnoN  of  British  fleet 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  any 
criticism  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  to  the 
makeup  of  the  British  advance  force  ia 
not  justified.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  class 
of  dreadnoughts  had  been  designed  with 
the  great  speed  of  25  knots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  with  battle  cruisers  on 
such  service.  This  gave  them  a  speed 
that  was  uniform  with  the  fleet  speed  of 
Vice    Admiral    Beatty's    battle    cruiser 
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!very  tactical  Admiral  Beatty, 

mption  that  The    first    phase    of   the    battle    may 

ich  with  the  properly  be  studied  as  a  fight  between 

fcuch,  tactical  the  British  and  German  battle  cruisers, 

|ided  for  and  jn  consequence  of  the  before-stated  gap 

separating    the    two    parts    of    Admiral 

|e  North  Sea,  Beatty's    command.      This    interval    of 

Iritish  Grand  10,000  yards  prevented  the  fifth  battle 

Ti,  Vice  Ad-  squadron    of    Queen     Elizabeth    dread* 

3  was  cruis-  noughts  from  being  a  factor  at  the  time. 

liiral    Jellicoe  Vice  Admiral  Beatty  reports  that  this 

^0  P.  M.,  the  squadron  "  opened   fire   at   a    range   of 

reported  20,000  yards,"  and  he  continues:     "  The 

■al  Beatty  al-  fifth  battle  squadron  was  engaging  th« 

ind  sub-  enemy's  rear  ships,  unfortunately  at  very 

,  the  enemy  long  range."     (It  is  interesting  to  note 

Their  force  this  comment  on  a  range  of  20,000  yards, 

••  in    view  of  the   fantastic    distances   at 
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DESTROYERS  TAKE  PART 

At  4:15  there  was  an  attack  "  simul- 
taneously"* by  British  and  German  de- 
stroyers which  resulted  in  a  lively  fight, 
but  no  damage  to  any  of  the  capital 
ships.  Yet  the  possibilities  of  such 
torpedo  attacks  were  so  evident,  here  and 
later  in  the  battle,  that  the  destroyer  at 
once  attained  a  greater  value  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  battleship.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  German  submarines 
were  reported  present  at  this  stage,  but 
they  accomplished  nothing  against  the 
screened  fighting  ships.  A  British  air- 
plane had  been  sent  up  from  a  mother 
ship  just  before  the  engagement,  though 
Admiral  Beatty  reports  that  it  was 
forced  to  fly  low  on  account  of  the  clouds, 
and  had  a  hard  task  ''to  identify  four 
enemy  light  cruisers."  There  was  ap- 
parently no  chance  of  a  wide  observation 
that  would  have  warned  Admiral  Beatty 
of  the  approaching  German  High  Seas 
Fleet.  In  this  short  hour  were  concen- 
trated many  new  problems  of  naval 
warfare. 

The  advancing  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  was  reported  at  4:38  by  a  light 
cruiser,  and  sighted  at  4:42  by  the  Brit- 
ish battle  cruisers.  A  few  minutes  later 
Vice  Admiral  Beatty's  ships  turned  right 
about  (180  degrees)  in  succession.  The 
German  battle  cruisers  also  turned  to  a 
northwesterly  course,  closely  followed  up 
by  the  van  of  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet,  and  the  action  was  continued  on 
this  course. 

The  report  of  Admiral  Beatty  and  his 
conduct  in  this  part  of  the  action  show 
that  he  had  not  suspected  the  presence 
of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  but  the 
lavish  criticism  of  his  turn  in  succession 
is  without  reason.  In  the  first  place,  his 
ships  met  no  disaster  at  the  turn,  and  the 
manoeuvre  is  absolutely  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  brought  the  four  Queen 
Elizabeth  battleships  into  position  to 
fight  a  rearguard  action  against  the 
greatly  strengthened  enemy.  Any  other 
disposition  of  Admiral  Beatty's  command 
would  have  been  a  mistake. 

It  also  follows  that,  against  the  turn 
made  in  this  way,  it  would  have  been 

^Report  of  Vice  Admiral  Beattj. 


an  error  for  Vice  Admiral  Hipper  to  try 
for  a  capping  position,  with  the  object  oi 
smothering  Admiral  Beatty's  cruisers  in 
detail  at  their  pivoting  point.  Such  an 
attempt  would  have  exposed  his  own 
battle  cruisers  to  the  15-inch  guns  of  the 
approaching  dreadnoughts  of  Admiral 
Evan-Thomas's  squadron.  Admiral  Hip- 
per's  conduct  in  turning  to  the  north- 
west ahead  of  the  van  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  seems  the  best  thing 
he  could  have  done  at  the  time.  The 
leading  German  battleships,  which  were 
of  the  Eonig  class,  fell  into  line,  closely 
following  Admiral  Hipper's  battle  cruis- 
ers, and  the  battle  was  continued  at  14,- 
000  yards  on  a  northwest  course. 

On  the  British  side  the  brunt  of  the 
action  was  sustained  by  Admiral  Evan- 
Thomas's  fifth  battle  squadron,  which 
from  this  time  was  in  line  astern  of  Ad- 
miral Beatty's  battle  cruisers.  The  Ger- 
man battle  cruisers  could  not  stand  up 
with  the  same  effectiveness  against  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  fifth  battle  squadron, 
and  this,  with  an  increase  to  full  speed, 
enabled  Admiral  Beatty  to  draw  ahead. 
He  again  opened  up  a  gap  between  his 
battle  cruisers  and  the  fifth  battle  squad- 
ron, taking  a  course  that  curved  to  the 
north  and  northeast,  in  search  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  battle  fleet,  which,  was  hasten- 
ing to  his  assistance.  The  leading  ships 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  sighted  at  5:56, 
and  Admiral  Beatty  altered  his  course 
to  the  east  at  extreme  speed.  The  Ger- 
man van  also  turned  to  eastward. 

In  the  meantime  from  the  north  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  had  been  closing  at 
utmost  fleet  speed  on  a  southeast  by 
south  course.  Ahead  of  the  battle  fleet 
was  the  squadron  of  three  battle  cruisers 
under  Rear  Admiral  Hood.  This  squad- 
ron, well  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
took  position  ahead  of  Admiral  Beatty's 
battle  cruisers,  which  had  turned  to  their 
southerly  course,  as  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  action,  which 
has  just  been  described,  there  were 
clashes  of  light  cruisers  and  isolated 
torpedo  attacks,  none  of  which  had  any 
tactical  effect  on  the  battle.  It  is  now 
evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  German 
command  that  the  German  fleet  was  not 
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led  into  a  trap,  and  that  Admiral  Scheer 
deliberately  chose  to  engage  the  British 
Grand  Fleet,  thinking  the  conditions 
favorable,  although  his  course  necessarily 
curved  away  to  the  southwestward  and 
left  the  British  Grand  Fleet  between  the 
German  fleet  and  all  its  bases.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  ships  of  the  German  van 
had  not  been  damaged  by  the  fifth  British 
battle  squadron  to  the  extent  of  de- 
moralizing the  German  gunfire.  The 
immediate  damage  inflicted  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  is  proof 
enough  of  this. 

HOOD'S   FLAGSHIP   SUNK 

As  stated.  Rear  Admiral  Hood  took  sta- 
tion ahead  of  Vice  Admiral  Beatty's  battle 
cruisers,  with  his  advance  squadron  of 
battle  cruisers  (6:21)  closing  to  a  range 
of  8,000  yards,  (6:25.)  A  few  minutes 
later  his  flagship,  the  Invincible,  was 
sunk  by  gunfire.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  three  of  Rear  Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
armored  cruisers.  Black  Prince,  Warrior, 
and  Defense,  "  not  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy's  heavy  ships,"*  were  put 
out  of  action.  (Defense  was  sunk;  War- 
rior sank  while  attempt  was  being  made 
to  tow  her  home;  Black  Prince  was  sunk 
later,  probably  by  gunfire.) 

At  this  stage  the  British  Grand  Fleet 
formed  in  battle  line  astern  of  the  battle 
cruisers,  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  a 
course  to  the  southwest,  the  German 
fleet  now  being  to  the  westward,  as  shown 
on  the  diagram.  The  fifth  battle  squad- 
ron then  took  position  astern  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  main  body.  It  was  here  that 
the  Warspite,  a  dreadnought  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  jammed  her  helm,  and 
was  out  of  control  for  a  time,  as  de- 
scribed by  her  Captain  after  the  action. 
The  battleship  was,  however,  extricated 
from  her  predicament.  The  battle  cruiser 
Liitzow,  the  flagship  of  the  German  ad- 
vance force,  had  become  totally  disabled, 
and  Vice  Admiral  Hipper  had  trans- 
shipped his  flag  to  another  battle  cruiser. 

By  this  time  smoke  and  mist  hung  over 
the  sea,  and  the  Germans  took  advantage 
of  these  conditions,  also  using  smoke 
screens,  to  fight  the  only  action  possible 
for  their  fleet  against  the  overwhelming 

^Report  of  Admiral  Jellicoe. 


force  now  in  line  against  them.  Th3  Ger- 
man ships  would  appear  and  disappear  in 
the  smoke  and  mist.  Admiral  Jellicoe  re- 
ports of  this  stage  of  the  action: 

Owing  principally  to  the  mist,  but  partly 
to  the  smoke,  it  was  possible  to  see  only 
a  few  ships  at  a  time  in  the  enemy's  battle 
line.  Toward  the  van  only  some  four  or 
five  ships  were  ever  visible  at  once.  More 
could  be  seen  from  the  rear  squadron,  but 
never  more  than  eight  to  twelve.  •  •  • 
The  action  between  the  battle  fleets  lasted 
Intermittently  from  6:17  P.  M.  to  8:20 
P.  M.,  at  ranges  between  9,000  yards  and 
12,000  yards.  During  this  time  the  British 
fleet  made  alterations  of  course  from 
southeast  by  east  to  west  (168%  degrees) 
In  the  endeavor  to  close,  but  the  enemy 
constantly  turned  away  and  opened  the 
range  under  cover  of  destroyer  attacks 
and  smoke  screens.  The  alterations  of 
course  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
British  fleet  (which  commenced  the  action 
In  a  position  of  advantage  on  the  bow  of 
the  enemy)  to  a  quarterly  bearing  from 
the  enemy's  battle  line,  but  at  the  8am« 
time  placed  us  between  the  enemy  and  hif 
bases. 

JELUCOE'S  NIGHT  MANOEUVRE 

As  the  darkness  came  on,  it  is  evident 
that  these  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  with  increasing  threats  of  tor- 
pedo attacks,  became  more  and  more 
baffling  to  the  British  command,  and 
then  came  the  crucial  decision  which 
ended  the  battle.  Admiral  Jellicoe  re- 
ports : 

At  9  P.  M.  the  enemy  was  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and  the  threat  of  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  attacks  during  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching darkness  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  dispose  of  the  fleet  for  the  night, 
with  a  view  to  its  safety  from  such  at- 
tacks, while  providing  for  a  renewal  of 
action  at  daylight.  I  accordingly  ma- 
noeuvred to  remain  between  the  enemy 
and  his  bases,  placing  our  flotillas  in  a 
position  in  which  they  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  fleet  from  destroyer  attack 
and  at  the  same  time  be  favorably  situ- 
ated for  attacking  the  enemy's  heavy 
ahips. 

Concerning  this  stage  of  the  action 
Admiral  Jellicoe  in  his  report  quotes 
Vice  Admiral  Beatty  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  gathering  darkness  and 
the  fact  that  our  strategical  position  was 
such  as  to  make  it  appear  certain  that  we 
should  locate  the  enemy  at  daylight  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  did  not 
consider  it  desirable  or  proper  to  close 
the  enemy  battle  fleet  during  the  dark 
hours. 


I  YORK   TIMES   CURRENT  HISTORY 

I  and  his  sec-  naval  controversies  that  have  ever  agi- 

Icord,  but  the  tated  Great  Britain,  centred  around  the 

Jnt  movement  alleged    "  defensive  "    naval    policy    for 

lest  with  Ad-  maintaining    the    supremacy    of    Great 

j>mmand.    By  Britain  on  the  seas — the  pros  and  cona 

steamed  as  to  closing  the  Germans  while  there 

|at    moderate  was  light,  and  keeping  in  touch  through 

inety  the  dark   hours.     With  that    discussion 

(Although  the  this  article  has  nothing  to  do,  but  the 

1  the  gen-  tactical  situation  at  the  end  of  the  battle 

his  meant  should  be  stated. 

I  relinquished  At  9  o'clock  the  German  fleet  was  to  the 

ind  this  westward.   The  British  fleet  was  between 

Jically  free  to  it  and  all  its  bases.     The  British  fleet 

done  was  superior  in  speed,  and  had  such  an 

I  bringing    in  overwhelming  superiority  in   ships   and 
guns  that  it  could  afford  to  discard  its 

Bf  the  Lutzow  damaged   ships   without    impairing   this 

|he  way  in.  superiority.      The  British  Admiral  had 

sfai-d  by  the  plenty  of  light  cruisers  and  destroyers 

e  of  Jutland.  ***  throw  out  a  screen  and  to  maintain 

llated  clashes  touch    with    the    German    fleet.      There 

of   lame  undoubtedly  was  a  proportion  of  damaged 

■  nothing  that  ships  in  the  German  fleet;  and  this,  with 

I,  and  nothing  its  original   inferior  fleet  speed,  would 

t  of  a  battle  '"'^^  made  it  a  hard  task  for  the  German 

Counters  even  fleet    to    attempt    to    ease    around    the 

1  the    German  British  fleet  and  reach  its  bases.    These 
conditions   were   in    favor   of   keepi 
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the  battle  in  comparison  with  pre-war 
calculations.  The  outstanding  feature, 
the  collapse  of  the  three  British  battle 
cruisers,  was  not  entirely  unexpected  by 
naval  opinion.  The  battle  cruiser  had 
found  a  gn^eat  vogue,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, but  before  this  battle  a  reaction 
had  already  set  in,  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  Lion  had  been  put  out  by  weaker 
gunfire  in  the  Dogger  Bank  chase.  Many 
naval  men  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
battle  cruiser  was  only  a  cruiser  after 
all — though  a  valuable  cruiser — and  not 
up  to  taking  a  place  in  a  real  line  of 
battle. 

More  surprising  was  the  fact  that  at 
no  stage  of  the  action  did  the  heavier 
British  guns  dominate  the  German  guns. 
This  was  evident  in  the  first  phase,  when 
Admiral  Beatty's  six  battle  cruisers  were 
fighting  on  parallel  courses  with  Admiral 
Hipper's  five  battle  cruisers.  The  Brit- 
ish ships  carried  thirty-two  13.5-inch  and 
sixteen  12-inch  guns,  against  their 
enemy's  twenty-four  12-inch  guns  and 
twenty  11-inch  gruns. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  action  on 
northerly  courses,  when  Admiral  Beatty's 
command  was  engaging  the  van  of  the 
German  fleet,  the  four  Queen  Elizabeths, 
with  their  thirty-two  15-inch  guns,  were 
in  position,  and  there  was  nothing  heavier 
than  a  12-inch  gun  in  the  German  fleet. 

In  the  third  phase,  after  Vice  Admiral 
Beatty's  command  had  joined  the  main 
body  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's  fleet,  the 
superiority  of  the  British  in  heavy  guns 
was  enormous,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  on  Page  338.  It  is  true  that  the 
(jermans  took  advantage  of  the  mist  and 
smoke  as  described.  Yet,  from  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  report,  it  is  evident  that  there 
were  many  chances  to  let  off  salvos  at 
the  enemy  ships,  and  he  reports  the 
ranges  as  very  moderate,  ("between 
9,000  and  12,000  yards.") 

WEIGHT   OF  METAL  HURLED 

As  to  the  shooting  on  both  sides,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  hard  thinking  going  on  in  the 
navies  of  the  world  as  to  improvement 
in  this  respect.  The  weight  of  metal 
hurled  into  the  sea  was  prodig^ious.  "  In 
"the  first  and  second  phases  it  is  esti- 


"  mated  that  each  of  the  ships  under 
"  Vice  Admiral  Beatty  and  Rear  Admiral 
"Evan-Thomas  fired  about  600  tons 
"  and  the  Germans  quite  as  much  if  not 
"  more."  * 

The  battleships  stood  up  well,  and 
everything  in  the  battle  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  pinned  their 
faith  to  the  battleships  as  the  essential 
of  naval  power. 

The  two  most  revolutionary  elements 
in  naval  warfare  were  present,  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  exerted  any  tacti- 
cal effect  on  the  battle.  The  limited  use 
of  the  airplane  has  been  told,  and  a 
Zeppelin  was  reported  at  about  4  A.  M. 
June  1,  which  may  have  observed  the 
location  of  the  British  fleet.  U-boats 
were  reported  early  in  the  action,  but 
there  is  no  hint  that  they  took  any  real 
part  in  the  battle.  Yet  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered. 
With  the  great  improvements  in  the  type, 
it  is  probable  that  in  many  conditions 
the  U-boat  will  be  a  factor  in  battles  of 
fleets,  and  such  contingencies  should  be 
safeguarded  in  advance. 

The  destroyer  came  to  its  own  in  the 
battle  of  Jutland  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
battle  fleet,  both  for  offense  and  de« 
fense.  The  whole  course  of  the  action 
proved  that  a  screen  of  destroyers  was 
absolutely  necessary.  For  offense,  it 
might  be  argued  truthfully  that,  of  the 
great  number  of  torpedoes  used,  very 
few  hit  anything.  The  Marlborough  was 
the  only  capital  ship  reported  struck  in 
the  real  action,  and  she  was  able  after- 
ward to  take  some  part  in  the  battle, 
and  then  get  back  to  her  base.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  damaged  Pommern  may 
have  been  so  destroyed  later,  and  tor- 
pedoes may  have  struck  other  scattered 
marks.  But  above  all  things  stands  out 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  threat  of  night 
torpedo  attacks  by  destroyers  which  made 
the  British  fleet  withdraw  from  the 
battlefield. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
this  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  had 
a  gn^eat  moral  effect  on  Germany.  The 
announcement  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Reichstag  had  a  heartening  effect  on  the 

••*  Naval  Power  In  the  War."    Lieut.  Com- 
mander Charles  C.  Gill,  U.  S.  N. 
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it  was  not — as  with  two  hours  more  day- 
light it  would  have  been — a  complete  de- 
struction of  Germany's  sea  power,  it 
was  a  complete  demonstration  of  Brit- 
ain's crushing  superiority." 

Arthur  Pollen,  an  expert  naval  writer 
in  British  periodicals,  referred  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  battle  in  these  words :  "  Thus 
the  Germans,  who  had  entered  the  North 
Sea,  according  to  their  own  account,  to 
engage  and  destroy  the  British  ships  that 
have  been  systematically  sweeping  the 
waters  north  and  east  of  the  Horn  Reef, 
attained  the  first  part  of  their  objective 
only.  They  did  succeed  in  engag^ing. 
But  the  consequences  were   disastrous. 


The  plan  of  overwhelming  the  British 
fast  division  with  superior  numbers  was 
defeated  by  the  masterly  handling  of  the 
British  force,  combined  with  the  effective 
use  that  force  made  of  its  artillery.  So 
far  from  Sir  David  Beatty  having  been 
overwhelmed,  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
his  main  object,  which  was  to  draw  the 
German  fleet  into  a  position  where  Sir 
John  Jellicoe's  squadrons  could  engage 
it.  The  enemy  was  only  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  mist  and  by  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  Not  only  did  his  whole 
plan  miscarry,  but  he  was  driven  igno- 
miniously  from  the  field,  and  with  a  very 
heavy  loss  in  ships  and  men." 


A  Leading  German  Churchman  Defends 

Poison   Gas 


rE  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  Geneva  early  in  1918 
issued  an  appeal  against  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Balan, 
President  of  the  Consistory  for  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Posen  and  head  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  that  province, 
refused,  "  after  conscientiously  examin- 
ing it  before  God,"  to  indorse  or  circulate 
the  appeal,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
President  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee: 

The  first  question  that  occurred  to  me 
on  reading  your  appeal  was.  Is  it  really 
a  more  inhumane  method  of  waging  war 
when  Germany,  in  defending  herself 
against  an  immensely  superior  force  of 
enemies  in  a  fight  for  existence  forced 
upon  her,  makes  use  also  of  poisonous 
gas,  than  when  her  enemies  pour  over 
our  armies,  so  much  weaker  in  numbers, 
devastating  and  disintegrating  showers 
of  iron,  lasting  days  and  weeks,  and  to 
which  we  cannot  reply  in  such  volume 
because  we  have  not  so  many  human 
hands  at  our  disposal  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  munitions  as  our  enemies  have? 
I  say.  No.  I  ask  further.  Is  it  more  hu- 
mane to  set  the  whole  world  in  motion  In 
order  by  starving  It  to  prevent  a  great 
nation  that,  with  its  noble,  chivalrous 
Kaiser  at  its  head,  has  manifested  clearly 
enough  its  unbounded  love  of  peace,  from 
taking  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  the  side  of  other  nations  than  when 


this  nation  uses  every  means  of  defense 
that  its  enlightened  scientists  have  dis- 
covered?   I   say   again.    No. 

Dr.  Balan  maintains  in  the  further 
course  of  his  letter  that  the  enemies  of 
Germany  cannot  expect  to  be  treated 
humanely  in  any  special  manner,  for  all 
war  is  inhumane,  because  they  have  from 
the  outset  persistently  and  constantly 
utterly  disregarded  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  "  sacred  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.** 
In  conclusion  this  Prussian  church  dig- 
nitary informs  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
that  if  he  and  his  friends  really  wish  to 
render  the  whole  suffering  population  of 
Europe  a  truly  grreat  service,  they  should 
do  their  utmost  to  bring  home  to  the 
French  people,  who  are  so  deeply  to  be 
pitied,  the  fact  that  the  phantom  which, 
deluded  by  the  lies  of  their  and  Eng- 
land's rulers,  they  still  pursue  is  drag- 
ging them  every  day  to  deeper  and  more 
hopeless  misery.  At  the  very  moment 
that  France  realizes  this.  Dr.  Balan  as- 
serts, there  will  be  peace.  He  explains 
that  the  phantom  pursued  by  the  French 
is  "the  recovery  of  two  provinces  that 
have  been  German  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  of  which  we  were  once  robbed 
against  all  right  and  justice." 
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3  War  Work  in  1917 

Official   Survey    of   Military 
■Reaching  Economic  Changes 

British  War  Cabinet  on  March  18,  1918,  in 
200  -pages  or  more,  presents  a  historical  re- 
accomplished  in  1917,  with  a  survey  of  the 
character  of  the  war  in  that  year,  and  of 
ntal  and  economic  developments  that  took 
As  the  introductory  chapter  is  in  itself  a 
e  main  portions  of  it  are  here  presented. 

:ked  de-      of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  produce 
e    hand      no  lees  than  7,500.000  men  to  fight  for 
ange  in      freedom  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of 
IT   itself,      munitions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.     So 

.    attack        Buccpastul  was  this   experiment  In  the  opln- 
f    iu-       Ion    of   its      mombars   that   It   was   aecldcd 
,       unanimously  that  there  ought  to  be  an  an- 
^^=    01        nual    meeting    ot   the   Imperial    Cabinet   and 
lie  scope        that   the    Prime   Ministers   of   the    empire    or 
ced    the       their  flppclally  doleeatea  repreacntatlves,  to- 
pend  an       Bother  with  the  Mlnlatcrs  In  charge   ot  iho 
^v„,-  .,«       Kr«at  Imperial   oHicea,   should  be  ita  ex  of- 
eiKyon        ^j^       members. 

s.     The 

psct  the                    W"'  C«Wnet  Reorganb-Hon 
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during  the  preceding  years.  It  also  made  It 
eaaler  to  create  a  number  of  mucli-needed 
new  administrative  departments.  The  moat 
important  of  these  were  the  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping-, the  Ministry  of  Latmr,  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  and  the  Ministry  of  Penelons,  to  which 
were  added  st  later  dates  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction,  the  Ministry  ot  National 
Service,  and  the  Ministry  ot  the  Air.    •   •   • 

Th*  Han-Poww  Prttblem 

The  first  problem  was  that  of  nuin  power. 
During  the  preceding  year  all  soureea  wMch 
could  be  tapped  without  trenchlntr  upon  the 
essential  supplies  of  the  allied  armies  and 
the  nation  had  been  exhauEtcd.  and  the  ques- 
llon  had  narrowed  Itself  down  to  that  of 
rinding  substitutes  for  fit  men  of  military 
age  still  engaged  In  Industry.  An  attempt 
was,  therefore,  made  to  enroll  a  large  army 
of  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  the  men 
called  to  the  army.  Partly  owing  to  difficul- 
ties in  withdrawing  labor  from  the  great  war 
Industries  and  partly  owing  to  the  limited 
supply  ot  labor,  great  obstacles  presented 
themselves  In  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
But  though  the  plan  of  enrolling  an  army  of 
Industrial  volunteers  had  eventually  to  be 
abandoned  the  system  of  dilution  and  substi- 
tution was  steadily  carried  out,  and  820,04« 
men  of  all  categories  were  taken  for  the 
service  of  the  army  during  the  year. 

The  needs  of  the  army,  however,  were  not 
the  only  drain.  A  largo  amount  of  additional 
labor  was  required  for  agriculture,  timber 
production,  and  Iron  ore  mining,  as  well  as 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  needs  in  these 
respects  also  were  gradually  supplied  by  re- 
ducing unessential  industries  and  by  or- 
ganiilng  supplies  of  soldier,  civilian,  and  for- 
eign labor.  Investigations  were  carried  out 
as  to  the  use  of  labor  In  different  trades, 
and  trade  committees  represpntlng  employers 
and  employed  were  organized  to  deal  with 
economy  of  man-power  In  particular  Indus- 
ies.  The  evidence  so  obtained,  while  It 
■monslrated  clearly  the  complexity  and  dlf- 
?ulty  o(  a.  system  of  compulsory  national 
iervlce  In  industry,  made  It  clear  that  In 
)rdcr  to  effect  the  best  strategic  use  of  the 
nan  power  of  the  country,  the  National  Serv- 
ce  Etepartment  required  eitenslon  rather  than 
■estrlctlon.  Accordingly,  in  August,  1917,  the 
department  was  reorganized  as  a  Ministry, 
recruiting  was  transferred  from  the  War 
Office,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  In- 
effective co-operation  between  the  Min- 
istry and  the  employment  exchanges  tor  the 
period  «f  the  war. 

Mnnitiont 

Kotwlthstandlng  the  tremendous  calls  upon 
the  man  power  of  the  country  for  the  ever- 
Increasing  needs  of  the  army,  the  supply  of 
munitions  has  steadily  increased.  In  addition 
to  large  con  sign  menu  to  other  fronts  of  the 
war,   there   has  been   an   Increase  of  30  per 


of    ( 


In  all  kinds  of  guna  end  howitzers,  and 


■    100   I 


In    1 


?nt  offensive  In  France, 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  The 
weight  of  shell  tilled  per  month  has  been 
more  than  doubled  since  1010.  The  output  of 
high  explosives  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Increased  demands  of  our  armies,  lo 
build  up  stocks,  and  to  supply  part  of  the 
needs  of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  a  steady 
Improvement  In  the  detonating  value  of  gun 
ammunition  and  a  continuous  reduction  In 
the  number  of  premature  exploaions.  In 
addition  to  guns,  shells,  and  rifles,  the 
demands  of  the  military  and  naval  force* 
during  the  year  for  aircraft,  tanks,  mecban- 
kal  transport,  railway  material,  and  equip- 
ment of  every  sort  and  kind  have  been 
endless.  Despite  the  immensity  of  the  demand, 
it  has.  on  the  whole,  been  supplied.  The 
British  Army  Is  now  probably  the  best  pro- 
vided of  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  not  only 
In  technical  equipment  but  In  clothing,  food, 
and  similar  provision. 

Figlitins  tbe  Snbnuria* 

The  most  dlfflcult  problems  which  confronted 
the  Administration  In  the  early  part  of  1917 
were  those  which  arose  from  the  growins 
Inadequacy  ot  the  overseas  communlcatlona 
of  the  Allies— problems  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  Introduction  ot  the  unlimited 
submarine  campaign  on  Feb.  1.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  armies,  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  warlike  material,  the  fall  la  pro- 
duction, especially  ot  foodstuffs  In  all  al- 
lied countries  through  the  calling  Of  men 
to  the  colors,  and  the  decline  In  cultivation, 
coupled  with  the  diversion  of  a  large  part  of 
the  shipping  of  the  Allies  to  purely  military 
and  naval  transportation,  had  already  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  shipping  resources  of 
the  country.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
new  campaign  was  to  double  the  rate  of 
losses  which  had  been  Incurred  during  1916, 
and  these  losses  rose  rapidly  to  a  cUmax  in 
March  and  April. 

The  countermeasures  which  were  adopted 
by  the  nai-y,  however,  were  successful  In 
reducing  the  attack  to  manageable  propor- 
tions, though  they  involved  a  drain  upon  the 
national  resources  both  in  man  power  and 
material  which  Is  often  not  fully  recognised, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
ot  the  contributions  of  the  British  Empire 
to  the  war.  The  number  of  men  engaged 
either  In  the  navy  or  in  supplying  naval  needs 
now  exceeds  a  million.  Unfortunately  It  !■ 
not  possible  to  set  forth  In  detail  the  Im- 
mense scope  of  the  Admiralty  operationi. 
But  they  Include  a  very  great  addition  to  the 
armed  craft  In  the  service  of  the  navy  from 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  to  mine-sweepere, 
airships,  and  airplanes,  and  the  organliation 
of  a  vast  system  of  patrols  and  rolne-aweep- 
ers.  Ab  a  result  ot  the  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  navy  and 
the  auxiliary  services,  and  the  steadfast  per- 
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purchased  on   the  national   account,   and  an 

established  over  home-grown  cereals,  meat, 
and  dairy  rroduce.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
artificial  raising  of  prices  through  competl' 
tion,  these  purchases  arc  now  carried  out  In 
concert  with  our  allies  through  Interally  com- 
mittees. As  the  year  proKreased  the  need  for 
greater  economy  In  conaumption  than  was 
apparently  attainablo  by  voluntary  means 
and  the  difflcultles  in  dIalrlbutlnB  equitably 
(he  restricted  supplies  compelled  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  rationing.  The  system 
began  with  sugar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  gradually  being  extended  to  cover  other 
staple  foodatuttB. 

Bear    anil    Other    Article* 

Another  large  econotny  was  effected  early 
In  (he  year  by  a  reduction  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  beer  from  the  1914  total  of  about  38,- 
(l'>n,000  barrels  and  the  lOltJ  total  of  2(1,000,- 
0110  barrels  to  a  total  of  some  14.000.000 
standard  barrels.  The  manufacture  of  spirits 
for  human  consumption  has  been  stopped. 
Strong  measures  have  also  been  taken  to 
restrict  the  consumption  of  coal,  oils,  tim- 
ber, cotton,  and  other  articles.  At  the  be- 
einnlng  of  the  year  the  coal  mines  and  iron 
mines  were  taken  over  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  Government  control  over  the  avail- 
able supplies  was  established.  A  system  of 
distribution  of  coal  was  then  brought  Into 
operation,  which  has  not  only  Insured  all 
necessary  suppliea,  hut  has  effected  economy 
In  railway  transportation.  It  la  estimated 
that  this  reform  will  result  In  an  economy 
of  no  leas  than  700.000,000  railway  ton  miles 
in  the  carriage  of  coal,  A  Timber  Controller 
was  appointed  to  ration  the  greatly  re- 
stricted supplies  of  wood.  The  conaumption 
of  petrol  for  private  uao  was  gradually  cur- 
tailed until  It  was  finally  forbidden.  Mucb 
has  also  been  done  to  economize  labor  and 
material  through  the  more  active  control  In 
the  national  Interest  both  of  railway  and 
canal  transpoirtatlon. 

Navml  and  KGIitary  Result* 

The  result  of  these  drastic  measures  has 
been  that,  despite  all  the  enemy  efforts  to 
win  a  victory  by  the  destruction  of  the  mer- 
rhant  .shipping  of  the  world,  the  British  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor  during  the  whole 
year.  The  navy  haa  continued  to  hold  Its 
predominant  position  at  sea.  has  denied  the 
oceans  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  troops  or  aupplies  and  has 
exercised  an  ever-growing  pressure  upon 
him  through  the  blockade.  At  the  same 
lime,  though  the  submarine  menace  has  not 
yet  been  mastered,  the  supply  both  of  the 
military  expeditions  in  all  parts  of  (he 
world  and  of  the  civilian  population  at  home 
has  been  maintained.  It  may.  Indeed,  be 
said  with  confidence  that  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  navy,  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  ol  many  civilian  sections  of  the 


community  the  German  attempt  to  win  the 
war  by  the  destruction  of  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  world  has  been  definitely 
baffled. 

In  the  military  sphere,  though  no  decision 
has  been  reached,  great  results  have  also 
been  achieved.  At  the  outset  o(  the  year  the 
military  prospects  before  the  Allies  were 
good.  Their  plans,  however,  for  a  converg- 
ing attack  on  the  Central  Empires  on  oil 
fronts  were  upset  by  the  disorganization  of 
the  Russian  armies  which  followed  the  revo- 
lution—a disorganization  which  ended  la  such 
complete  dissolution  that  the  Germans  were 
enabled  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  their  east- 
ern forces  to  the  western  front  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  None  the  leas,  during  the  whole  of 
1017  the  German  forces  have  been  steadily 
pressed  back  from  one  highly  fortified  poaI< 
tlon  to  another  In  face  Of  the  systematic 
assaults  ol  the  allied  armies.  The  enemy, 
indeed,  has  consistently  borne  tribute  to  the 
terrible  power  of  the  British  attacks  and  to 
the  heavy  losses,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
air,  which  they  have  inflicted  tiiMin  him.    The 

Messlnes,  and  In  Flanders. 

Non-European  Tlieatre* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  &  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  scene  In  the  non- 
European  theatres  of  the  war.  After  a  long 
period  of  comparative  stagnation  and  failure, 
British  arms  have  once  more  advanced  to  vic- 
tory. The  last  of  the  German  colonies — Ger- 
man East  Africa  — has  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy;  Mesopotamia,  with  Its  capital,  Bag- 
dad, has  been  rescued  from  the  devastating 
rule  of  the  Turk,  and  Southern  Palestine,  In- 
cluding Jerusalem,  after  many  centuries  of 
effort,  has  been  liberated  by  Christian  hands. 
British  prestige.  Indeed,  In  the  East,  Wblcb 
had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  haa  been  completely 
restored;  Germanic  hopes  of  southeastern 
conquest  have  been  rudely  shattered  through 
the  withdrawal  of  over  100,000  square  mile* 
of  territory  from  German  control,  and  the 
capacity  of  Turkey  to  continue  the  war  has 
been  gravely  impaired.  The  military  result* 
of  the  year  are  thus  very  considerable.  Brit- 
ish armies  have  fought  not  In  France  alone, 
but  in  Italy.  Macedonia,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine, and  East  Africa,  and  from  being  a  com- 
bination of  peaceful  communities  the  empire 
stands  forth  aa  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Commonwealths  which  are  withstanding 
Prussian  aggression.  The  extent  of  this 
effort,  the  unfailing  courage  and  morale  of 
the  British  armies,  and  the  clear  determina- 
tion of  all  the  British  peoples  to  accept  no 
peace  which  does  not  restore  national  liberty 
and  public  right  afford  ground  for  confidence 
that  the  Allies  will  eventually  secure  the  ptir- 
poae  for  which  they  entered  the  war. 
Social  and  Economic  Change* 
There  la  a  nonmllitary  aspect  of  the  admin- 
istrative developments  of  the  year  which  It 
is  Important  to  note.  In  themaelves  these 
developments  have  been  the  rsLUlt  of  the  de- 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CAMBRAI 

Full  Text  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  Report  of  a  Victory  and  Reverse 

The  battle  of  Cambrai  began  on  Nov.  20,  1917,  with  the  success ftd 
surprise  attack  of  the  British  Third  Army  under  Sir  Julian  Byng,  and 
came  to  an  end  on  the  night  of  Dec.  4-5  vnth  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  Bourlon  Wood  to  "  a  more  compact  line  on  the  Flesquieres 
Ridge/'  A  German  attack,  which  began  on  Nov.  SO,  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  away  a  large  portion  of  the  British  gains.  This  reverse  waJs 
later  the  subject  of  British  Parliamentary  inquiry,  but  the  commission 
found  no  seriouis  military  errors  to  censure.  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  is  printed  below  in  full.  It  acquires  a 
fresh  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  terrain  fought  over  is  in  part  the 
same  as  that  across  which  the  Germans  have  since  swept  in  their  Spring 
offensive  of  1918. 


Oeneral  Headquarters, 
British  Armies  in  the  Field, 

Feb.   ftO,  1918. 

MY  LORD:   I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  on 
the  operations  on  the  Cambrai 
front  during  November  and  De- 
cember, 1917: 

1.  As  pointed  out  in  my  last  dispatch, 
the  object  of  these  operations  was  to  gain 
a  local  success  by  a  sudden  attack  at  a 
point  where  the  enemy  did  not  expect  it 
Our  repeated  attacks  in  Flanders  and 
those  of  our  allies  elsewhere  had  brought 
about  large  concentrations  of  the  enemas 
forces  on  the  threatened  fronts,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  garrisons  of 
certain  other  sectors  of  his  line. 

Of  these  weakened  sectors  the  Cam- 
brai front  had  been  selected  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  surprise  operation  in 
contemplation.  The  ground  there  was, 
on  the  whole,  favorable  for  the  employ- 
ment of  tanks,  which  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  enterprise,  and 
facilities  existed  for  the  concealment  of 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack. 

If,  after  breaking  through  the  Ger- 
man defense  systems  on  this  front,  we 
could  secure  Bourlon  to  the  north,  and 
establish  a  good  flank  position  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Cambrai,  we 
should  be  well  placed  to  exploit  the  situa- 
tion  locally   between   Bourlon   and   the 


Sens^  River  and  to  the  northwest.  The 
capture  of  Cambrai  itself  was  subsidiary 
to  this  operation,  the  object  of  our  ad- 
vance toward  that  town  being  primarily 
to  cover  our  flank  and  puzzle  the  enemy 
regarding  our  intentions. 

The  enemy  was  laying  out  fresh  lines 
of  defense  behind  those  which  he  had  al- 
ready completed  on  the  Cambrai  front; 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his  troops 
would  be  redistributed  as  soon  as  our 
pressure  in  Flanders  was  relaxed.  He 
had  already  brought  large  forces  from 
Russia  in  exchange  for  divisions  ex- 
hausted in  the  struggle  in  the  western 
theatre,  and  it  was  practically  certaiin 
that  heavy  reinforcements  would  be 
brought  from  east  to  west  during  the 
Winter.  Moreover,  his  tired  divisions, 
after  a  Winter's  rest,  would  recover  their 
efSciency. 

For  all  these  reasons,  if  the  existing 
opportunity  for  a  surprise  attack  were 
allowed  to  lapse,  it  would  probably  be 
many  months  before  an  equally  favorable 
one  would  again  offer  itself.  Further- 
more, having  regard  to  the  future,  it 
was  desirable  to  show  the  enemy  that  he 
could  not  with  impunity  reduce  his  gar- 
risons beyond  a  certain  point  without  in- 
curring grave  risks. 

Against  these  arguments  in  favor  of 
immediate  action  I  had  to  weigh  the  fact 
that  my  own  troops  had  been  engaged  for 
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they  were  reinforced  by  cavalry,  and  other 
cavalry  units  pushed  out  toward  Cantaing. 
West  of  FlesQuidres,  the  62d  Division,  operat- 
ing northward  from  Havrincourt,  made  im- 
portant progress.  Having  carried  the  Hin- 
denburg  reserve  line  north  of  thatWlllage, 
it  rapidly  continued  its  attack  and  captured 
Graincourt,  where  two  anti-tank  guns  were 
destroyed  by  the  tanks  accompanying  our 
Infantry.  Before  nightfall  Infantry  and 
cavalry  had  entered  Anneux,  though  the 
enemy's  resistance  in  this  village  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  overcome  until 
the  following  morning. 

This  attack  of  the  62d  (West  Riding) 
Division  constitutes  a  brilliant  achievement, 
in  which  the  troops  concerned  completed  an 
advance  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  their 
original  front,  overrunning  two  German  sys- 
tems of  defense  and  gaining  possession  of 
three  villages. 

On  the  left  flank  of  our  attack  Ulster  bat- 
talions pushed  northward  along  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  its  forward  defenses,  maintain- 
ing touch  with  the  West  Riding  troops,  and 
carried  the  whole  of  the  German  trench  sys- 
tems west  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  as  far  north 
as  the  Bapaume-Cambral  road. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the  attack* 
therefore,  three  German  systems  of  defense 
had  been  broken  through  to  a  depth  of  some 
four  and  a  half  miles  on  a  wide  front,  and 
over  5,000  prisoners  had  already  been  brought 
in.  But  for  the  wrecking  of  the  bridge  at 
Masni^res  and  the  check  at  Flesquidres  still 
greater  results  might  have  been  attained. 

Throughout  these  operations  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  tanks  was  very 
great,  and  the  utmost  gallantry,  enterprise, 
and  resolution  were  displayed  by  both  officers 
and  crews.  In  combination  with  the  other 
arms,  they  helped  to  make  possible  a  re- 
markable success.  Without  their  aid  in  open- 
ing a  way  through  the  German  wire,  success 
could  only  have  been  attained  by  methods 
which  would  have  given  the  enemy  ample 
warning  of  our  attack  and  have  allowed  him 
time  to  mass  troops  to  oppose  it.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  to  enable  me  to 
undertake  such  an  operation  with  the  troops 
at  my  disposal  secrecy  to  the  last  moment 
was  essentual.  The  tanks  alone  made  it 
possible  to  dispense  with  artillery  preparation, 
and  so  to  conceal  our  intentions  from  the 
enemy  up  to  the  actual  moment  of  attack. 

Great  credit  is  due  also  to  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  for  very  gallant  and  most  valuable 
work  carried  out  under  conditions  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  low  clouds  and  driv- 
ing mist. 

In  the  subsidiary  attack  at  BuUecourt  bat- 
talions of  the  3d  Division  and  the  16th  (Irish) 
Division  successfully  completed  the  work 
begun  by  our  operations  in  this  area  in  May 
and  June,  1917,  capturing  the  remainder  of 
the  Hindenburg  support  trench  on  their  front, 
with  some  700  prisoners.  A  number  of 
counterattacks  against  our  new  positions  at 
BuUecourt  on  this  and  the  following  day 
were  repulsed,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy. 


The  Advance  Contiiiiied 


4.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  21  the  attack 
on  Flesquidres  was  resumed,  and  by  8  A.  M. 
the  village  had  been  turned  from  the  north- 
west and  captured.  The  obstacle  which  more 
than  anything  else  had  limited  the  results  of 
Nov.  20  was  thereby  removed,  and  later  in 
the  morning  the  advance  once  more  became 
general. 

Masnldres  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy 
during  the  previous  evening,  and  at  11  A.  M. 
our  troops  attacked  the  Beaurevoir-Masnidres 
line  and  established  themselves  in  the  portion 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Masnidres.  Heavy 
fighting  took  place,  and  a  counterattack  from 
the  direction  of  Rumilly  was  beaten  off.  At 
the  same  hour  we  attacked  and  captured 
Les  Rues  des  Vignes,  but  later  in  the  morn- 
ing the  enemy  counterattacked  and  com- 
pelled our  troops  to  fall  back  from  this  posi- 
tion. Progress  was  also  made  toward 
Crdvecoeur ;  but  though  the  canal  was  crossed 
during  the  afternoon,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  in  face 
of  the  enemy's  machine-gun  fire. 

That  evening  orders  were  issued  by  the 
8d  Army  to  secure  the  grround  already 
gained  in  this  area  of  the  battle,  and  to 
capture  Rumilly  on  the  morrow;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged it  was  found  necessary  later  in  the 
night  to  cancel  the  orders  for  this  attack. 

West  of  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  infantry  oi 
the  29th  Division  and  dismounted  regrlments 
of  the  1st  and  5th  Cavalry  Divisions,  includ- 
ing the  Ambala  Brigade,  were  heavily  en- 
gaged throughout  the  day  in  Noyelles,  and 
beat  off  all  attacks  in  continuous  fighting. 

Following  upon  the  capture  of  Flesquiferes, 
the  51st  and  62d  Divisions,  in  co-operation 
with  a  number  of  tanks  and  squadrons  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  attacked  at  10:30 
A.  M.  in  the  direction  of  Fontaine-notre- 
Dame  and  Bourlon. 

In  this  attack  the  capture  of  Anneux  was 
completed,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Can- 
taing  was  seized,  with  some  hundreds  of  prisT- 
oners.  Progress  was  made  on  the  outskirts 
of  Bourlon  Wood,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
Fontaine-notre-Dame  was  taken  by  troops  of 
the  51st  Division  and  tanks.  The  attack  on 
Bourlon  Wood  itself  was  checked  by  machine- 
gun  fire,  though  tanks  advanced  some  dis- 
tance into  the  wood. 

Further  west,  the  36th  Division  advanced 
north  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road,  and 
reached  the  southern  outskirts  of  Moeuvres, 
where  strong  opposition  was  encountered. 

Position  on  Nov.  21 

5.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the 
attack,  therefore,  our  troops  held  a  line 
which  ran  approximately  as  follows: 

From  our  old  front  line  east  of  Gonnelieu 
the  right  flank  of  our  new  positions  lay  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge,  pass- 
ing east  of  Lateau  Wood  and   striking  the 
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captured  the  whole  of  -the  wood  and  entered 
Bourlon  village.  Here  hostile  counterattacks 
prevented  our  further  progrress,  and  though 
the  villasre  was  at  one  time  reported  to  have 
been  taken  by  us,  this  proved  later  to  be 
erroneous.  A  heavy  hostile  attack  upon  our 
positions  in  the  wood,  in  which  all  three 
battalions  of  the  9th  Grenadier  Reflriment 
appear  to  have  been  employed,  was  com- 
pletely repulsed. 

Throughout  this  day,  also,  the  86th  Divi- 
sion and  troops  of  the  56th  (London)  Division 
(T.)  were  engaged  in  stubborn  fighting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Moeuvres  and  Tadpole 
Copse,  and  made  some  progress. 

This  struggle  for  Bourlon  resulted  in 
several  days  of  fiercely  contested  fightinsr, 
in  which  English,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
battalions,  together  with  dismounted  cavalry, 
performed  most  gallant  service  and  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  the  enemy. 

During  the  morning  of  Nov.  24  the  enemy 
twice  attacked,  and  at  his  second  attempt 
pressed  back  our  troops  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  wood.  An  immediate  counter- 
attack delivered  by  the  14th  Battalion,  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  the  15th  Hus- 
sars, dismounted,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
119th  Infantry  Brigade,  drove  back  the  enemy 
in  turn,  and  by  noon  our  line  had  been  re- 
established. Meanwhile,  dismounted  cavalry 
had  repulsed  an  attack  on  the  high  ground 
west  of  Bourlon  Wood,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  third  hostile  attack  upon  the  wood  was 
stopped  by  our  artillery  and  rifle  fire. 

Bourlon  Village   Captured 

On  this  afternoon  our  infantry  again  at- 
tacked Bourlon  village,  and  captured  the 
whole  of  it.  Later  in  the  evening  a  fourth 
attack  upon  our  positions  in  the  wood  was 
beaten  off  after  fierce  fighting.  Further 
progress  was  made  on  this  day  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  west  of  Moeuvres,  but  the  enemy's 
resistance  in  the  whole  of  this  area  was  very 
strong.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  25  a  fresh  at- 
tack by  the  enemy  regained  Bourlon  village, 
though  our  troops  offered  vigorous  resistance, 
and  parties  of  the  13th  Battalion  East  Surrey 
Kegiment  held  out  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  village  until  touch  was  re-established  with 
them  two  days  later.  The  continual  fighting 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  attacks,  how- 
ever, had  told  heavily  on  the  40th  Division, 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle. 
This  division  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and 
on  the  following  day  our  troops  were  again 
pressed  back  slightly  in  the  northern  out- 
skirts of  Bourlon  Wood. 

With  the  enemy  in  i)osscssion  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  ridge  above  Fontaine-notre- 
Dame,  as  well  as  of  part  of  the  high  ground 
west  of  Bourlon  Wood,  our  position  in  the 
wood  itself  was  a  difficult  one,  and  much  of 
the  grotmd  to  the  south  of  it  was  still  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  observation.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  make  another  effort  on 
Kov.  27  to  capture  Fontaine-notre-Dame  and 


Bourlon   village   and    to    gain  -possession   of 
the  whole  of  the  Bourlon  Ridge. 

In  this  attack,  in  which  tanks  oo-operated, 
British  Quards  temporarily  regained  posses- 
sion of  Fontaine-notre-Dame,  taking  some 
hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  troops  of  the  :62d 
Division  once  more  entered  'Bourlon  village. 
Later  in  the  morning,  however,  hesMPy 
counterattacks  developed  in  both  localities, 
and  our  troops  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  During  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  also  attacked  our  positions  «t 
Tadpole  Copse,  but  was  repulsed. 

As  the  result  of  five  days  of  constant  fight- 
ing, therefore,  we  held  a  strong  position  on 
the  Bourlon  Hill  and  in  the  wood,  but  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  graining  all  the  ground 
required  for  the  security  of  this  important 
feature.  The  two  following  days  passed 
comparatively  quietly,  while  the  troops  en- 
gaged were  relieved  and  steps  were  under- 
taken to  prepare  for  a  deliberate  attack 
which  might  give  us  the  tactical,  points  we 
sought. 

Meanwhile,  on  other  parts  of  the  front,  the 
organization  of  our  new  positions  was  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  conditions  would  allow. 
In  particular,  troops  of  the  12th  Division  had 
effected  some  improvement  on  the  right  flank 
of  our  advance  opposite  Banteux,  and  the 
16th  Division  had  made  further  progress  in 
the  Hindenburg  line  northwest  of  Bullecourt. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  in  our  operations  southwest 
of  Cambrai  exceeded  10,500.  We  had  also 
captured  142  guns,  some  350  machine  gruns, 
and  70  trench  mortars,  with  great  quantities 
of  ammunition,  material,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds. 

The  German  Attack 

8.  During  the  last  days  of  November  in- 
creased registration  of  hostile  artillery,  the 
movements  of  troops  and  transport  observed 
behind  the  German  lines,  together  with  other 
indications  of  a  like  nature,  pointed  to  fur- 
ther efforts  by  the  enemy  to  regain  the  posi- 
tions we  had  wrested  from  him. 

The  front  affected  by  this  increased  activ- 
ity included  that  of  our  advance,  as  well  as 
the  ground  to  Vendhuille  and  beyond.  The 
massing  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  however, 
his  obvious  anxiety  concerning  the  security 
of  his  defenses  south  of  the  Sens^e  River,  the 
tactical  importance  of  the  high  ground  about 
Bourlon,  arid  the  fact  that  we  were  still  only 
in  partial  possession  of  it,  all  pointed  to  the 
principal  attack  being  delivered  in  the  Bour- 
lon sector. 

9.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken,  both 
by  the  3d  Army  and  by  the  lower  forma- 
tions concerned,  to  prepare  for  eventualities. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  after  our  last 
attack  to  relieve  the  troops  holding  the  Bour- 
lon positions  by  such  fresh  divisions  as  were 
available,  and  when  these  reliefs  had  been 
satisfactorily  completed  I  felt  confident  that 
the  defense  of  this  sector  could  be  considered 
secure. 
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and  a  number  of  guna  which  had  been 
brought  up  close  to  the  line  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  cover  the  battle  front  about 
Masni^res  and  Marcoingr  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

At  this  point  the  enemy's  advance  was 
checked  by  the  action  of  our  local  reserves, 
and  meanwhile  measures '  had  been  taken 
with  all  possible  speed  to  bring  up  additional 
troops.  About  midday  the  Guards  came  into 
action  west  of  Gouzeaucourt,  while  cavalry 
moved  up  to  close  the  gap  on  their  right  and 
made  progress  toward  Villers-Guislain  from 
the  south  and  southwest. 

The  attack  of  the  Guards,  which  was  de- 
livered with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  reso- 
lution, drove  the  enemy  out  of  Gouzeaucourt 
and  made  progress  on  the  high  ground  known 
as  the  St.  Quentin  Ridge,  east  of  the 
village.  In  this  operation  the  Guards  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  gallant  action  of 
a  party  of  the  29th  Division,  who,  with  a 
company  of  North  Midland  Royal  Engineers, 
held  on  throughout  the  day  to  a  position  in 
an  old  trench  near  Gouzeaucourt.  Valuable 
work  was  also  done  by  a  brigade  of  field 
artillery  of  the  47th  Division,  which  moved 
direct  into  action  from  the  line  of  march. 

During  the  afternoon  three  battalions  of 
tanks  which,  when  they  received  news  of  the 
attack,  were  preparing  to  move  away  from 
the  battlefield  to  refit,  arrived  at  Gouzeau- 
court and  aided  the  infantry  to  hold  the  re- 
captured ground.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  tank  brigade 
concerned  for  the  speed  w^ith  which  they 
brought  their  tanks  into  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  defense  of  La  Vacquerie 
had  been  successfully  maintained,  and  our 
line  had  been  established  to  the  north  of  that 
village,  in  touch  with  our  troops  in  Masni^res. 

The  Northern  Attack 

11.  In  the  northern  area,  from  Fontaine- 
notre-Dame  to  Tadpole  Copse,  the  German 
attack  was  not  launched  until  some  two 
hours  later.  This  was  the  enemy's  main  at- 
tack, and  was  carried  out  with  large  forces 
and  great  resolution. 

After  a  heavy  preliminary  bombardment, 
and  covered  by  an  artillery  barrage,  the 
enemy's  infantry  advanced  shortly  after  9 
A.  M.  in  dense  waves,  in  the  manner  of  his 
attacks  in  the  first  battle  of  Tpres.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  no  less 
than  five  principal  attacks  were  made  in  this 
area,  and  on  one  portion  of  the  attack  as 
many  as  eleven  waves  of  German  infantry 
advanced  successively  to  the  assault.  On 
the  whole  of  this  front  a  resolute  endeavor 
was  made  to  break  down  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  the  defense  of  the  London  Terri- 
torials and  other  English  battalions  holding 
th<^  sector. 

In  this  fighting  the  47th  (London)  Division 
(T.).  the  2d  Division,  and  the  5t;th  (London) 
Division  (T.)  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  there  were  accomplished  many 
deeds  of  great  heroism. 


Under  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  bombard- 
ment a  company  of  the  17th  Battalion  Royal 
Fusiliers  were  in  the  course  of  being  with- 
drawn from  an  exposed  position  in  a  sap- 
head  in  advance  of  our  line  between  Bourlon 
Wood  and  Moeuvres  when  the  German  attack 
burst  upon  them.  The  officer  in  command 
sent  three  of  his  platoons  back,  and  with  a 
rearguard  composed  of  the  remainder  of  his 
company  held  off  the  enemy's  infantry  until 
the  main  position  had  been  organized.  Hav- 
insT  faithfully  accomplished  their  task,  this 
rearguard  died  fighting  to  the  end  with  their 
faces  to  the  enemy. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  morning  an  attack- 
In  force  between  the  Canal  du  Nord  and 
Moeuvres  broke  into  our  foremost  positions 
and  isolated  a  company  of  the  13th  Battalion, 
Essex  Regiment,  in  a  trench  Just  west  of  the 
canal.  After  maintaining  a  splendid  and 
successful  resistance  throughout  the  day, 
whereby  the  pressure  upon  our  main  line 
was  greatly  relieved,  at  4  P.  M.  this  com- 
pany held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the 
two  remaining  company  officers,  the  company 
Sergeant  Major,  and  the  platoon  Sergeants 
were  present,  and  unanimously  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last  and  have  "  no  surrender." 
Two  runners  who  were  sent  to  notify  this 
decision  to  battalion  headquarters  succeeded 
in  getting  through  to  our  lines  and  delivered 
their  message.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  far  into  the  following  night 
this  gallant  company  were  heard  fightinff, 
and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  they 
carried  out  to  a  man  their  heroic  resolution. 

Enormous   German   Losses 

Early  in  the  afternoon  large  masses  of  the 
enemy  again  attacked  west  of  Bourlon  Wood, 
and,  though  beaten  off  with  great  loss  at 
most  points,  succeeded  in  overwhelming 
three  out  of  a  line  of  posts  held  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  1st  Battalion,  Royal  Berks  Regri- 
ment,  on  the  right  of  the  2d  Division.  Though 
repeatedly  attacked  by  vastly  superior  num- 
bers, the  remainder  of  these  posts  stood  firm, 
and  when,  two  days  later,  the  three  posts 
which  had  been  overpowered  were  regained, 
such  a  heap  of  German  dead  lay  in  and 
around  them  that  the  bodies  of  our  own  men 
were  hidden. 

All  accounts  go  to  show  that  the  enemy's 
losses  in  the  whole  of  his  constantly  repeated 
attacks  on  this  sector  of  the  battle  front 
were  enormous.  One  battery  of  eight  ma- 
chine guns  fired  70,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
into  ten  successive  waves  of  (]termans.  Long 
lines  of  attacking  infantry  were  caught  by 
our  machine-gun  fire  in  enfilade,  and  were 
shot  down  in  line  as  they  advanced.  Great 
execution  also  was  done  by  our  field  artil- 
lery, and  in  the  course  of  the  battle  guns 
were  brouKht  up  to  the  crest  line  and  fired 
direct  upon  the  enemy  at  short  range. 

At  one  point  west  of  Bourlon  the  momen- 
tum of  his  first  advance  carried  the  enemy 
throtic'h  our  front  line  and  a  short  way 
*•'  m  slopes  of  the  ridge.  There, 
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on  another  offensive  battle  on  a  large  scale, 
or  to  withdraw  to  a  more  compact  line  on 
the  Flesqui§res  Ridge. 

Although  this  decision  involved  giving  up 
important  positions  most  gallantly  won,  I 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  course  under 
the  conditions.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  4-5  the  evacuation  of  the  position  held  by 
us  north  of  the  Flesquiftres  Ridge  was  com- 
menced. On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7  this  with- 
drawal was  completed  successfully,  without 
interference  from  the  enemy. 

Before  withdrawing,  the  more  important  of 
the  enemy's  field  defenses  were  destroyed, 
and  those  of  his  guns  which  we  had  been 
unable  to  remove  were  rendered  useless.  The 
enemy  did  not  discover  our  withdrawal  for 
some  time,  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  5,  he  began  to  feel  his  way  forward,  he 
did  so  with  g^eat  caution.  In  spite  of  his 
care,  on  more  than  one  occasion  bodies  of  his 
infantry  were  caught  in  the  open  by  our 
artillery. 

Much  skill  and  courage  were  shown  by  our 
covering  troops  in  this  withdrawal,  and  an 
incident  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  6  In  the  neighborhood  of  Graincourt 
deserves  special  notice.  A  covering  party, 
consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  1st  and 
15th  Battalions,  London  Regiment,  47th  Di- 
vision, much  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
fighting  at  Bourlon  Wood,  found  their  flank 
exposed  by  a  hostile  attack  further  east,  and 
were  enveloped  and  practically  cut  off.  These 
companies  successfully  cut  tLeii'  way  through 
to  our  advanced  line  of  resistance,  where  they 
arrived  in  good  order,  after  having  inflicted 
serious  casualties  on  the  enemy. 

The  new  line  taken  up  by  us  corresponded 
roughly  to  the  old  Hindenburg  reserve  line, 
and  ran  from  a  point  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  north  by  east  of  La  Vacquerie,  north  of 
Ribecourt  and  Plesqui^res  to  the  Canal  du 
Nord,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Havrincourt — i.  e.,  between  two  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  front  of  the  line  held  by  us 
prior  to  the  attack  of  Nov.  20.  We  therefore 
retained  in  our  possession  an  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Hindenburg  trench  system,  with 
its  excellent  dugouts  and  other  advantageek 

Results  of  the  Battle 

14.  The  material  results  of  the  three 
weeks'  fighting  described  above  can  be  stated 
in   general   terms  very  shortly. 

We  had  captured  and  retained  in  our  pos- 
session over  12,000  yards  of  the  former 
German  front  line  from  La  Vacquerie  to  a 
point  opposite  Boursics,  together  with  be- 
tween 10,000  and  11.000  yards  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line  and  Hindenburg  reserve  line  and 
the  village  of  Ribecourt,  Flesqui^res,  and 
Havrincourt.  A  total  of  145  German  guns 
were  taken  or  destroyed  by  us  in  the  course 
of  the  operations,  and  11,100"  German  pris- 
oners  were    captured. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  enemy  had  occu- 


pied an  unimportant  section  of  our  front  line 
between  Vendhuille  and   Gonnelieu. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  operations 
were  of  considerable  indirect  assistance  to 
the  allied  forces  in  Italy.  Large  demands 
were  made  upon  the  available  German  re- 
serves at  a  time  when  a  grreat  concentration 
of  German  divisions  was  still  being  main- 
tained in  Flanders.  There  is  evidence  that 
German  divisions  intended  for  the  Italian 
theatre  were  diverted  to  the  Cambrai  front, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  further  concen- 
tration of  German  forces  against  Italy  was 
suspended  for  at  least  two  weeks  at  a  most 
critical  period,  when  our  allies  were  mAiriwg 
their  first  stand  on  the  Piave  line. 

General  Review 

15.  I  have  already  summarized  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  dispatch  both 
the  reasons  which  decided  mo  to  undertake 
the  Cambrai  operations  and  the  limitations 
to  which  these  operations  were  subject. 

In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  German 
forces  on  the  front  of  my  attack  and  the 
success  with  which  secrecy  was  maintained 
during  our  preparations,  I  had  calculated 
that  the  enemy's  prepared  defenses  would 
be  captured  in  the  first  rush.  I  had  good 
hope  that  his  resisting  power  behind  these 
defenses  would  then  be  so  enfeebled  for  a 
period  that  we  should  be  able  on  the  same 
day  to  establish  ourselves  quickly  and  com- 
pletely on  the  dominating  Bourlon  Ridge 
from  Fontaine-notre-Dame  to  Moeuvres  and 
to  secure  our  right  flank  along  a  line  includ- 
ing the  Bonavis  Ridge,  Crdvecour,  and 
Rumilly  to  Fontaine-notre-Dame.  Even  if 
this  did  not  prove  possible  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  _  a  second  day  would  be 
at  our  disposal  before  the  enemy's  reserves 
could  begin  to  arrive  in  any  formidable 
numbers. 

Meanwhile,  with  no  wire  and  no  prepared 
defenses  to  hamper  them,  it  was  reasonable 
to  hope  that  masses  of  cavalry  would  find 
it  possible  to  pass  through,  whose  task  would 
be  thoroughly  to  disorganize  the  enemy's 
systems  of  command  and  Intercommunication 
in  the  whole  area  between  the  Canal  de 
I'Escaut,  the  River  Sens6e,  and  the  Canal  du 
Nord,  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  northeast  of 
Cambrai. 

My  intentions  as  regards  subsequent  ex- 
ploitation were  to  push  westward  and  north- 
westward, taking  the  Hindenburg  line  in 
reverse  from  Moeuvres  to  the  River  Soarpe, 
and  capturing  all  the  enemy's  defenses  and 
probably  most  of  his  garrisons  lying  west  of 
a  line  from  Cambrai  northward  to  the  Sens6e» 
and  south  of  that  river  and  the  Scarpe. 

Time  would  have  been  required  to  enable 
us  to  develop  and  complete  the  operation ;  but 
the  prospects  of  gaining  the  necessary  time, 
by  the  use  of  cavalry  in  the  manner  outlined 
above,  were  in  my  opinion  good  enough  to 
Justify  the  attempt  to  execute  the  plan.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  on  Nov.  20  and  21  we  went 
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Summary  of  War  Activities 

FOUR  weeks  of  comparative  calm  on 
the  western  front  intervened  after 
the  furious  fighting  that  had  continued 
throughout  the  preceding  month.  The 
Germans  made  several  desperate  efforts 
to  smash  their  way  through  the  British 
lines  to  the  channel  ports,  but  they 
failed.  The  British  and  French  lines 
stood  firm  as  granite,  and  the  enemy 
suffered  frightful  losses.  The  battle 
lines  remained  practically  unchanged. 

From  the  English  Channel  to  the  Adri- 
atic there  was  complete  union  of  the 
British,  French,  American,  and  Italian 
forces  under  a  single  command;  these 
forces,  including  reserves,  were  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000  men.  No  military 
event  of  importance  occurred  on  the 
other  fronts,  though  the  British  made 
some  further  advances  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia. 

In  political  matters  the  month  brought 
events  of  more  importance,  chief  of 
which  was  the  renewal  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria;  this  was 
accomplished  at  a  meeting  of  the  Em- 
perors. 

The  acceleration  of  troop  movements 
from  the  United  States  to  France  was  a 
feature  of  the  month,  the  estimate  for 
the  four  weeks  running  as  high  as  150,- 
000;  it  was  semi-officially  stated  that  in 
April,  1918,  more  than  500,000  American 
soldiers  were  in  France,  and  that  by 
Jan.  1,  1919,  there  would  be  1,500,000  of 
our  fighting  men  at  the  front,  with  500,- 
000  more  at  transportation,  supply,  and 
civil  work;  the  speeding  up  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  other  war  work  was  significant. 
The  Third  Liberty  Loan  aggregated  more 
than  $4,000,000,000,  with  17,000,000  sub- 
scribers, proving  a  brilliant  success.  The 
President  by  proclamation  extended  en- 
emy alien  restrictions  to  women  also.  A 
bill  was  passed  enabling  the  President 
to  consolidate  and  co-ordinate  executive 
bureaus,  thus  giving  him  extraordinary 
executive  powers.  The  sedition  law  was 
strengthened.  A  new  commercial  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Norway. 


In  Great  Britain  the  chief  event  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Premier  over  a  mil- 
itary group  that  tried  to  overthrow  his 
Ministry.  There  was  a  recrudescence  of 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Ireland.  In 
France  the  conviction  of  the  Bonnet 
Rouge  editors  on  a  charge  of  treason 
deepened  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Government.  The  German  penetra- 
tion of  Russia  continued,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence indicated  that  the  country  was 
coming  under  Teutonic  control,  econom- 
ically, industrially,  and  financially.  The 
humiliating  peace  forced  on  Rumania 
was  ratified,  and  the  country  passed 
practically  under  German  and  Austrian 
domination. 

The  month's  record  of  enemy  U-boat 
losses  strengthened  faith  that  this  men- 
ace was  being  eliminated  and  that  new 
allied  tonnage  would  exceed  losses  in  in- 
creasing ratio  from  May  1,  1918. 

The  chief  naval  event  was  the  daring 
British  raid  on  the  German  submarine 
bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend;  the 
channel  at  the  first  named  port  was 
blocked,  and  the  harbor  entrance  at  Os- 
tend, by  means  of  a  second  raid,  was 
partially  blocked,  resulting  in  a  serious 
hampering  of  submarine  operations.  The 
Italians  penetrated  Pola  Harbor,  May 
14,  with  a  small  torpedo  boat  and  sank  a 

20,000-ton  Austrian  dreadnought. 

*     *     * 

Sinn  Fein  Plot  Frustrated 

DURING  the  night  of  May  18  the 
British  authorities  in  Ireland  sud- 
denly arrested  at  their  homes  about  500 
of  the  leading  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  charge 
of  having  treasonable  communication 
with  the  German  enemy.  Among  those 
arrested  were  the  Sinn  Fein  members  of 
Parliament,  also  the  conspicuous  Irish 
agitators  and  irreconcilables,  both  men 
and  women.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  declaring  that  a 
conspiracy  with  Germany  had  been  dis- 
covered, calling  upon  all  loyal  Irishmen 
to  assist  in  suppressing  it,  and  urgin^f 
voluntary  enlistments.  It  was  believed 
that  this  prompt  action  had  prevented  a 
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Only  second  to  the  ^eat  cathedral  in 
fame  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  between 
1660  and  1760,  in  which,  on  May  25, 1802, 
was  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon's  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
being  plenipotentiary  for  France.  The 
parties  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  were 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
To  Holland  were  restored  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Guiana,  and  other  colonies; 
France  received  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe; Spain  received  Minorca;  Malta 
went  to  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem,  while  Egypt  was  restored  to 
Turkey.  England  was  secured  in  the 
control  of  India,  and  received  Ceylon, 
(which  had  been  first  Portuguese  and 
later  Dutch,)  and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
But  many  of  these  dispositions  were 
greatly  modified  thirteen  years  later,  at 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

In  Amiens  there  is  a  famous  Napo- 
leonic Museum,  which  has  many  fine 
paintings  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  in- 
cluding "War,"  "Peace,"  "Work,"  and 
"Rest."  When,  on  Nov.  28,  1876,  Amiens 
was  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Prus- 
sians all  religious  monuments,  including 
the  cathedral,  were  scrupulously  guarded 
against  any  possible  damage,  and  the 
rights  of  private  property  were  re- 
spected. Another  of  the  titles  of  Amiens 
to  fame  is  the  fact  that  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  was 

born  there  in  1050. 

*     *     * 

The  Rumanian  Nation 

OF  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  colony  of 
Roman  veterans  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  there  remain  many  architectural 
monuments,  including  parts  of  two  fine 
bridges  across  the  great  river,  a  lang^auge 
largely  Latin  in  substance,  and  the 
name  Romania.  The  Roman  colony 
spread  through  the  Carpathians  along 
the  Roman  road  into  Transylvania.  It 
was  in  part  submerged  by  Hun  and  Mag- 
yar waves  of  invasion,  and  the  western 
part  of  the  Rumanian  people,  west  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  still  under  Magyar  rule, 
while  a  small  number  of  Rumanians  in- 
habit the  Austrian  crownland  of  Buko- 
wina,  once  Rumanian  soil.  The  Turks, 
following  in  the  track  of  the  Huns  and 
Magyars,  once  more  swept  over  Rumania 


and  on  toward  Vienna  and  Russia,  com- 
pletely submerging  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  Montenegro,  held  by  Serbs. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Balkan 
nations  began  to  extricate  themselves: 
Greece,  with  the  aid  of  France,  England, 
and  Russia;  Serbia,  with  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sia; and  the  two  principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  which  were  later  to 
become  Rumania.  In  the  wars  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great  and  Suvoroff ,  which  By- 
ron has  embodied  in  his  comedy  epic, 
making  Don  Juan  take  part  in  the  siege 
of  Ismail,  Russia  took  from  Turkey  the 
Province  of  Bessarabia,  named  from  an 
old  Rumanian  princely  house  and  largely 
populated  by  Rumanians. 

The  western  half  of  Bessarabia  was 
taken  back  from  Russia  and  restored  to 
Turkey  after  the  Crimean  War,  imme- 
diately after  which,  in  1861,  the  two  prin- 
cipalities were  united  in  the  single  prin- 
cipality of  Rumania,  under  Colonel  Cuza, 
a  Rumanian,  as  Hospodar,  or  Lord,  Turk- 
ish suzerainty  being  acknowledged.  In 
this  way  the  strip  of  Bessarabia  which 
had  been  Russian  for  half  a  century  be- 
came not  Turkish,  but  Rumanian.  When 
Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey  in 
1877  she  announced  to  Rimiania  that  she 
sought  the  restoration  of  her  strip  of 
Bessarabian  land;  and,  knowing  this,  Ru- 
mania became  Russia's  ally  in  the  war 
against  Turkey,  with  Prince  Carol  as 
commander  of  her  forces,  he  being  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lems.  In  1881  he  took  the  title  of  King, 
to  which  his  nephew  Ferdinand  succeed- 
ed in  1914. 

*     *     * 

The  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine 

Ty/RITING  in  1818,  Byron  described 
™  Mazeppa  as  **  the  Ukraine  Het- 
man, calm  and  bold,"  and  it  is  to  the 
period  of  Mazeppa  and  even  earlier  that 
this  title  and  office  goes  back.  The  word 
Hetman  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Bohemian 
Heitman,  a  modification  of  Hauptmann 
or  Headman.  When  the  Ukraine,  the 
"  borderland,"  was  under  Polish  suze- 
rainty, in  the  period  from  1592  to  1654, 
the  epoch  of  "  Fire  and  Sword,"  "  Pan 
Michael,"  and  "The  Deluge,**  the  Het- 
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was  doomed  to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment, while  three  associates  were  rele- 
gated to  the  galleys  for  life.  It  was 
proved  that  the  condemned  nven  received 
from  Germany  wireless  messages,  to  be 
forwarded  to  North  and  South  America 
for  the  purposes  of  its  underseas  cam- 
paigrn,  and  incriminating  letters  of  their 
treasonable  acts  were  discovered-  Ampt 
and  his  three  co-Directors  received  a 
decoration  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  were  so  successful  in  deceiving 
the  Italian  Government  that  they  were 
subsequently  decorated  as  Cavalieres  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy. 

*      )K      * 

American  Trade  Pact  with  Norway, 

rpHE  signing  of  a  general  commercial 
•*•  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway — ^the  first  agreement 
of  the  kind  to  be  entered  into  by  America 
with  one  of  the  North  European  neutrals 
— was  announced  by  the  War  Trade 
Board  on  May  3,  1918.  It  was  signed  by 
Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  and  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
the  famous  explorer,  who  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  a  special 
mission. 

Under  the  agreement  Norway  is 
assured  of  supplies  to  cover  her  estimated 
needs  so  far  as  they  can  be  furnished 
without  detriment  to  the  war  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  and  Norway, 
on  her  part,  agrees  to  permit  the  exporta- 
tion to  America  and  its  allies  of  all  Nor- 
wegian products  not  needed  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  provided  that  none 
of  the  supplies  imported  from  the  United 
States  or  its  allies  or  forwarded  with  the 
aid  of  American  bunker  coal  shall  go 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Central  Pow- 
ers or  be  used  to  replace  commodities 
exported  to  those  countries.  This  applies 
to  anything  produced  by  any  auxiliaries 
to  production  obtained  under  the  agree- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  agreement 
the  War  Trade  Board  announced  on  May 
9  that  exports  to  Norway  were  about  to 
be  resumed. 

Another  result  of  the  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  was  the 
chartering  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  of  400,000  tons  of  Norwegian  sail- 
ing ships,  to  be  put  in  non-hazardous 


trades,  thereby  releasing  other  ships  for 
traffic  in  the  danger  zones.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  substantial  increases 
which  the  American-controlled  merchant 
fleet  has  received  since  its  inception, 

British  Shipping  Losses 

IN  the  May  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  London  appears  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  gains  and  losses 
of  the  British  merchant  navy  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war: 

1914  (August  to  December.) 

Tons.  Tons. 

Built  €75.ei0    Total  losses..    468,728 

Captured  from 
enemy 758.500    Total  gains..  1,429, 110 

Total  gains.  1.429, 110       Balance    ..«+960,382 

1915. 

Built   650.919    Total  losses.  .1,103,S79 

Captured  from  Total   gains..    662,419 

enemy   11.500  ^_«-. 

Balance     In 

Total  gains.    662.419  1915 -440.960 

Brought  down 
from  1914... +960,382 

Balance     at 
end  of  1915.+519,422 
•      1916. 

Built   541.552     Total  losses..  1.497,848 

Captured  from  Total   gains..    545,082 

enemy   3.500  _ 

Balance     In 

Total  gains.    545,052  1016 —052.706 

Brought  down 
from    1915.. +519,422 

Balance     at 
end  of  1916.-433.374 
1917. 

Built   1.163.474    Total 'losses.. 4.000.537 

Captured  from  Total   gains.  .1.174,974 

enemy  11,500  ■ 

Balance     In 

Total  gains. 1,174,074  1917   ....—2,834,563 

Brought  down 
from  1916.  ••-433.874 

Balance     at 
end  of  1917-3,267.937 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1918 

the  net  losses  were  367,296  tons;  320,- 

280  tons  were  built  and  687,576  were  lost, 

bringing  the  adverse  balance  on  April  1, 

1918,  to  3,635,233  tons. 

*     *     * 

Great  Britain's  War  Expenses 

rpHE  British  Government  has  issued  a 

-^      White  Paper  estimating  the  cost  of 

the  war  for  Great  Britain  in  the  year 


Battles  in  Picardy  and  Flanders 

Military  Review  of  All  Fronts 
from  AprU  17  to  May  18, 1918. 


rr  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  German  offensive  on  April 
17,  which  forms  a  background  for 
the  events  to  be  related  in  this  re- 
view, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  few 
controlling   facts    and   conditions — some 
long  obvious,  some  recently  revealed. 

Ludendorff 's  major  plan,  based  on  the 
assumed  shortness  of  vision  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies,  to  separate  the  British  from 
the  French  and,  by  isolating  the  former 
in  the  north  and  driving  the  latter  toward 
their  bases  in  the  south,  thereby  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  had  failed.  It 
had  failed,  just  as  did  the  plan  of  Na- 
poleon at  Charleroi  in  1816  to  separate 
the  English  from  the  Prussians.  It  failed 
because  the  military  genius  of  the  Brit- 
ish General  Carey  and  the  French  Gen- 
eral Fayolle  on  two  separate  occasions 
had  closed  up  gaps  in  the  line  of  the 
Allies,  and  because  the  vast  masses  of 
German  troops  were  incapable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  demoralization,  of  mak- 
ing the  fractures  permanent. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  General  Gough's  5th  Army,  which 
began  on  March  23,  not  only  threatened 
his  junction  with  Byng's  3d  Army,  by 
forming  an  eight-mile  gap  between  the 
two— into  which,  as  has  already  been  re- 
lated, Carey  moved  his  hastily  gathered 
nondescript  detachment — ^but  as  the  5th 
Army  retreated  another  gap,  gradually 
lengthening  to  nearly  thirty  miles,  was 
opened  between  its  right  wing  and  the 
6th  French  Army.  Here  General  FayoUe^ 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the  field  from 
Italy,  did  with  organized  divisions  what 
Carey  had  done  with  his  scratch  volun- 
teers further  north. 

From  statements  made  before  the 
Reichstag  Main  Committee,  but  more 
especially  from  letters  and  diaries  found 
on  captured  German  officers,  it  appears 
that  both  Carey  and  Fayolle  stopped  an 
armed  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  it  had  created 


as  a  disciplined  force.  Regiments 
thrown  together,  officers  separated  from 
their  commands,  detachments  without 
control,  all  due  to  the  impetuous  rush 
forward,  could  not  recover  in   time  to 
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prevent  Carey  and  Faj^lle  from  com- 
pleting their  work. 

But  Ludendorffs  major  plan,  having 
failed  in  the  first  month  of  his  offensive, 
could  not  be  repeated  in  the  second. 
Since  April  30  there  has  been  no  French, 
British,  Belgian,  Portuguese,  or  Ameri- 
can front  in  Flanders  or  Picardy— only 
the  front  of  the  Allies,  with  the  troops 
of  their  several  nations  used  wherever 
needed  by  the  supreme  commander,  Foch. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  offen- 
sive two  angles  had  been  developed  by 
Ludendorff:  The  first,  the  great  one, 
in  the  south,  from  a  base  of  sixty  miles 
with  a  forty-mile  perpendicular  and  its 
vertex  near  the  Somme;  the  second  in 
the  north,  from  a  base  of  twenty  miles 
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having  failed,  it  became  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  flank  the  Allies  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  defensive  ridges.  This  ex- 
plains his  successful  assaults  upon  Mont 
Kemmel,  325  feet  high,  and  his  desire 


to  envelop  Mont  Rouge,  423  feet  high, 
and  his  persistent  attacks  along  the  La 
Bass^  Canal  against  the  heights  of 
Bethune,  141  feet,  all  preceded  by  divei- 
sions  between  the  Somtne  and  Avre,  with 
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was  now  discovered  to  repose  in  tbeir 
abiiitjr  to  carry  their  occupation  through- 
out the  entire  range. 

This  they  have  since  been  vainly,  ex- 
cept for  local  advances,  trying  to  do, 
often  employing  great  foroes  of  men  in 
mass  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time — 
striving  vainly  t©  broaden  the  salient  in 
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three  places:  between  Dickebusch  and 
Voormezeele,  due  south  from  Yprea;  by 
an  envelopment  of  Mont  Rouge  to  the 
southwest;  on  the  south  by  an  advance  in 
the  direction  of  Bethune. 

VON  ARNIM-S  EFFORTS 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  salient  the 
attacks  reached  their  climax  on  Monday, 
April  29,  when  General  Sixt  von  Amim's 
army  was  hurled  in  wave  after  wave  be- 
tween Voormezeele  and  Scherpenberg  and 
on  the  latter  and  Mont  Rouge,  only  to 
end  in  a  repulse,  which,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  men  believed  to  have  been 
lost  by  the  enemy,  may  be  considered  a 
disastrous  defeat.  All  this  time  a  heavy 
bombardment  had  been  going  on  in  the 
Bethune  region  in  preparation  for  an  in- 
fantry attack  there;  yet  on  account  of  the 
defeat  further  north,  it  could  not  be  de- 
livered. 

Henceforth,  until  May  16,  von  Arnim 
was  obviously  placed  on  the  defensive, 
whereas  the  Allies  were  locally  on  the 
offensive,  either  recovering  lost  stra- 
tegic points  or  consolidating  their  lines. 
On  May  5,  between  Locre  and  Dranoutre, 
the  Franco-British  forces  advanced  on  a 
1,000-yard  front  to  the  depth  of  500 
yards.    On  the  8th  the  Germans  nuide  a 


half-hearted  attack  on  the  sector  south 
of  Dickebusdi  Lake  and  entered  British 
trenches,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  A  similar  attack  the  next  day  be- 
tween La  Clytte  and  Voormezeele  not 
only  met  with  a  simUar  repulse,  but  was 
followed  up  by  a  strong  British  counter- 
attack which  won  considerable  ground. 
On  the  12th  the  French  captured  Hill  44 
on  the  north  flank  of  Kemmel,  between 
La  Clytte  and  Vierstraat. 

On  May  13  renewed  enemy  artillery 
activity  on  the  lines  back  of  Bethune 
seemed  to  presage  that  an  infantry  at- 
tack was  intended  there.  Nothing  of 
this  nature  ensued,  however.  On  the 
16th  the  Germans  made  a  sudden  attack 
against  Hill  44  but  were  hurled  back  by 
the  French.  On  the  16th-17th  they 
maintained  a  conoentrated  fire  north  of 
EemmeL 

GERMAN  ATTACKS  ON  THE  LYS 

All  these  operations  on  the  German 
northern  salient,  which  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  be  called  the  Lys  salient,  have 
shown  no  indication  of  being  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  gen- 
eral offensive  in  Flanders.  Their  suc- 
cess might,  and  probably  would,  have 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Ypres  and  af- 
fected the  Picardy  salient  with  its  vertex 
near  Amiens,  forcing  the  evacuation  of 
Arras.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Lya  salient,  meeting  with 
an  overwhelming  obstruction  on  April 
29,  did  not  achieve  these  results. 
Throughout  the  next  three  weeks  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  in  Picardy  af- 
forded excellent  opportunities  for  coun- 
terattacks on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
whose  object  here  has  been  to  punish  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible  and  to  con- 
solidate every  strategic  position  on  a 
broad  front  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal 
of  Germany's  original  scheme  to  isolate 
tile  allied  armies  north  of  the  Somme 
by  a  dash  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  via 
Amiens. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  enemy  on 
April  30  launched  heavy  attacks  on  the 
French  lines  in  the  region  of  Hangard 
and  Noyon.  These  fell  down,  and  on 
May  2  the  French  made  distinct  gains  in 
Hangard  Wood  and  near  Mailly-Raine- 
val.    The  next  day  the  French  advanced 
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been  apparent.  Theoretic  ally  the  nature 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  of  both 
places,  resembling  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
about  250  feet  wide,  made  such  a  task 
easy  by  the  8inking  of  block  ships.  Prac- 
tically it  was  mast  difficult,  on  account 
of  both  sea  obstructions  and  the  shore 
batteries. 

On  the  night  of  April  22-23  British 
naval  forces,  commanded  by  Vice  Ad- 
miral Kcyes,  with  the  co-operation  of 
French  destroyers,  and  hidden  by  a  newly 
devised  smoke-screen,  invented  and  here 
employed  by  Wing-Commander  Brock, 
attempted  to  seal  up  the  harbors.  At 
Zeebru^rge  the  enterprise  was  entirely 
successful.  The  Intrepid  and  Iphigenia 
were  sunk  well  within  and  across  the 
narrow  channel,  the  Thetis  at  the  en- 
trance. All  three  were  loaded  with 
cement,  which  became  solid  concrete  after 
contact  with  the  water  and  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  submarine  blasting.  A 
detachment  of  troops  was  also  landed  on 
the  mole  from  the  Vindictive  and  engaged 
the  crews  of  the  Geiman  machine  gun 
batteries  stationed  there.  An  old  sub- 
marine was  placed  under  the  bridge  of 


Head  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  who  has  been  appointed  Director 

General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  carry 

out  the  Government's  shipbuilding  program 
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Italians  on  the  night  of  Dec.  9-10,  when 
a  destroyer  sawed  her  wajr  through  the 
steel  net  protecting  the  Harbor  of  Trieste 
and  torpedoed  the  predreadnoughtA  Wien 
and  Monarch,  (6,000  tons  each,)  sinking 
the  former.  The  Harbor  of  Pola,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  difficult  to  pene- 
trate.   It  is  three  miles  deep  and  entered 


Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Germans  at  that  placet 
while  the  remainder  escaped  to  Novoros- 
sysk.  Among  the  captured  vessels  onljr 
the  battleship  Volga  and  the  protected 
cruiser  Pamiat  Merkuria  were  in  service- 
able condition.  At  Odessa  a  new  dread- 
nought and  two  protected  ( 


AHlllIlS    AJIE 


by  a  two-mile  channel,  at  certain  places 
less  than  half  a.  mile  wfde,  and  protected 
along  its  entire  course  by  strong  defenses. 
A  mole  covers  its  mouth,  making  the 
channel  here  less  than  1,000  yards  wide. 
Forts  Cristo  and  Musil  guard  the  en- 
trance. 

TEUTONIZING  THE  BLACK  SEA 
Save  for  the  reports  which  have  come 
to  hand  denoting  the  steady  progress  of 
the  British  forces  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia, little  of  importance  has  oc- 
carred  in  the  Near  East.  Still  the  Teu- 
tonizing  of  the  Black  Sea  goes  steadily 
on.  On  May  2  it  was  announced  that  a 
German  force  had  occupied  the  great  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Sebastopol,  famous  for 
its  protracted  siege  by  the  British  tnd 
French  in  1855,  and  until  then  considered 
impregnable.     On  May  12  part  of  the 


already  been  seized  by  the  Germans  as 
they  lay  in  their  slips. 

In  Macedonia  the  huge  allied  forces 
under  the  French  General,  Guillaumat, 
are  still  waiting  on  events.  The  Greek 
Army  is  still  in  process  of  reconstruction 
under  the  Venizelos  Adminiatration.  The 
month,  however,  has  not  been  barren  of 
engagements  on  this  battlcline.  On 
April  28  the  Serbians  beat  back  attempts 
of  the  Bulgars  to  capture  fortified  posi- 
tions in  the  Vetrenik  region ;  the  French 
and  British  did  the  same  in  regard  to 
German  attacks  aimed  at  points  west  of 
Makovo  and  south  of  Lake  Doiran.  So 
it  has  been  all  the  month,  the  monotony 
only  varied  on  April  27,  when  there  was 
intense  artillery  fire  by  the  allied  guns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Monastir,  on  the 
Cema,  and,  in  the  Vetrenik  region,  a 
Serbian  assault  annihilated  a  Bulgar 
section. 

m  THE  NEAR  EAST 

There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  during  the  month 
to  oppose  the  expansion  of  General  Al- 
lenby's  front  beyond  Jerusalem  or  the 
triumphant  march  of  General  Marshall 
up  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — on  the 
latter  river  now  sixty  miles  below  Mosul, 
Marshall's  obvious  objective.  The  ob- 
jective of  Allenby  is  Aleppo,  where  there 
is  said  to  he  a  single  division  of  German 
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Jugoslavs  in  Rome  on  April  9-11  has 
secured  the  adhesion  to  the  Allies  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  enabled 
the  Italian  Government  to  make  use  of 
them  as  a  fighting  force.  There  are  now 
believed  to  be  no  German  divisions  on 
the  Italian  front,  where  the  entire  enemy 
strength,  not  measurably  increased  since 
the  snows  have  disappeared  in  the  north, 
consists  of  800  Austro-Hungarian  bat- 
talions, or  less  than  1,000,000  men. 

But  what  has  promoted  most  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Italian  Government  and  peo- 
ple was  the  decree  issued  by  the  Inter- 
allied Supreme  Council  of  War  at  Abbe- 
ville on  May  3,  giving  General  Foch  au- 
thority to  include  the  Italian  front  under 
his  supreme  command,  that  front  there- 
by becoming  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
battle  line  in  Europe — now  "  one  army, 
one  front,  and  one  supreme  command." 

That  is  the  way  Bonaparte  fought 
his  victorious  battles  in  the  days  of  the 
First  Republic,  alternately  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Adige.  Moreau  could  not  win 
without  Bonaparte,  nor  Bonaparte  with- 
out Moreau,  while  Carnot,  in  the  centre, 
was  the  vehicle  of  transit. 


Before  the  snows  made  manoeuvres  im- 
possible the  Italians  had  closed  two  gates 
which  threatened  the  plains  of  Veneto 
from  the  north — one  at  the  junction  of 
the  front  with  the  Piave,  one  at  the  angle 
of  the  Frenzela  Torrent  and  the  Brenta 
River. 

Gunfire  had  been  steadily  augmenting 
on  the  front  when,  on  May  10,  they 
closed  another,  and  on  May  15  still  an- 
other. The  first  of  these  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Monte  Corno,  which  commanded 
the  part  up  the  Vallarsa,  the  second  was 
a  partial  recovery  of  Monte  Asolone,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  path  up  the  Val  San 
Lorenzo.  Both  mountains  are  really 
plateaus  of  about  two  square  miles  area 
each,  whose  irregular  summits  the 
enemy  had  strongly  fortified  in  order  to 
clear  the  valleys  below.  In  both  places 
subsequent  Austrian  counterattacks  were 
broken  up. 

Meanwhile,  Italian  aircraft  dominate 
from  above.  On  May  14  the  enemy  lost 
eleven  airplanes  with  no  losses  to  the 
Italians  and  the  British,  who  were  assist- 
ing them. 


Premier  Lloyd  George  on  German  Autocracy 

Premier  Lloyd  George  wrote  the  following  preface  for  a  volume  containing 
extracts  from  speeches  he  delivered  during  the  war: 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  war  would  be  a  short  war,  or  that  In  some 
mysterious  way,  by  negotiation  or  compromise,  we  would  free  Europe  from  the 
malignant  military  autocracy  which  Is  endeavoring  to  trample  it  Into  submission 
and  moral  death.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  machine  which  has  established 
Us  despotic  control  over  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  Its  victims  and  then  organized 
and  driven  them  to  slaughter  In  order  to  extend  that  control  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  only  be  destroyed  If  the  free  peoples  proved  themselves  strong  and 
steadfast  enough  to  defeat  Its  attempt  In  arms.  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
must  have  made  it  plain  to  every  thinking  man  that  there  Is  no  longer  room  for 
compromise  between  the  Ideals  for  which  we  and  our  enemies  stood.  Democracy 
and  autocracy  have  come  to  death  grips.  One  or  the  other  will  fasten  its  hold  on 
mankind.  It  Is  a  clear  realization  of  this  Issue  which  will  be  our  strength  In  the 
trials  to  come.  I  have  no  doubt  that  freedom  will  triumph.  But  whether  It  will 
triumph  soon  or  late,  after  a  final  supreme  effort  In  the  next  few  months  or  a 
long-drawn  agony,  depends  on  the  vigor  and  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  children 
of  liberty,  and  especially  those  behind  the  lines,  dedicate  themselves  to  the  struggle. 
There  Is  no  time  for  ease  or  delay  or  debate.  The  call  Is  Imperative.  The  choice 
Is  clear.     It  is  for  each  free  citizen  to  do  his  part. 
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came  forward  in  waves  on  a  wide  front. 
They  were  in  immense  numbers  as 
usual,  with  many  mixed  battalions.  One 
of  the  British  units  today  took  prisoners 
from  ten  different  regiments.  There 
were  some  ten  German  divisions  facing 
four  British  ones  north  of  Bethune,  and 
all  along  the  line  the  troops  were  much 
outnumbered;  nevertheless,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  at  all  but  a  few  points  of 
attack  and  beaten  back  bloodily. 

THE    GHASTLY    LOSSES 

In  this  battle  one  regiment  of  the  42d 
German  Division  has  lost  over  50  per 
cent,  of  its  strength,  and  other  losses  are 
on  a  similar  scale.  These  ghastly  casu- 
alties have  been  piling  up  along  this 
line  between  Merville  and  B^thune  since 
the  13th  of  this  month,  when  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  series  of  small  attacks  as 
a  prelude  to  today's  battle,  owing,  it 
seems,  to  battalion  officers  taking  the 
initiative  without  orders  from  the  High 
Command,  in  order  to  push  forward  and 
break  the  British  lines  if  they  could  find 
weakness  there. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  some  of  the 
South  Country  troops  were  attacked  by 
strong  forces  repeatedly,  and  on  the 
second  day  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  come  across 
from  houses  and  inclosures  west  of  Mer- 
ville toward  St.  Venant.  For  those  five 
hours  the  South  Country  lads  fired  with 
rifles,  Lewis  guns,  and  machine  guns  into 
solid  bodies  of  Germans,  and  their  field 
guns  tore  gaps  in  the  enemy'?  formations 
and  broke  up  their  assemblies  before  the 
attacks  could  proceed.  One  advance  in 
five  waves  was  mown  down  before  it 
could  make  any  progress,  and  others 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

Mr,  Gibbs  describes  the  German  re^ 
pulse  between  Robecq  and  Givenchy  as  a 
"  black  day  for  the  enemy,**  and  con- 
tinues : 

April  19. — At  the  end  of  the  day  all 
the  enemy's  efforts  ended  in  bloody 
failure,  in  spite  of  the  daring  and  cour- 
age of  his  troops,  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves under  the  British  fire,  but  were 
only  able  to  gain  a  few  bits  of  trench 
work  and  one  or  two  outposts  below  the 
fortified  works  at  Givenchy,  which  are 


quite  useless  to  them  for  immediate  or 
future  use. 

It  was  a  big  attack,  for  which  they 
had  prepared  in  a  formidable  way. 
After  the  shock  of  their  repulse  by  the 
Lancashire  men  of  the  55th  Division 
they  increased  their  strength  of  heavy 
artillery  by  three  times  bringing  up 
large  numbers  of  howitzers,  including 
eleven-inch  monsters.  They  were  massed 
in  divisions  in  front  of  us  and  deter- 
mined to  smash  through  in  the  wake  of 
a  tremendous  bombardment. 

BRITISH  UNDER  FIRE 

For  five  hours,  as  I  said,  this  storm 
went  on  with  high  explosives  and  gas, 
and  the  devoted  British  had  to  suffer 
this  infernal  thing,  the  worst  ordeal  hu- 
man beings  may  be  called  upon  to  bear, 
this  standing  to  while  all  the  earth  up- 
heaved and  the  air  was  thick  with  shell 
splinters. 

But  when  the  bombardment  had 
passed  and  the  German  infantry  came 
forward  the  British  received  them  with 
blasts  of  machine-gun  fire,  incessant  vol- 
leys of  rifle  fire,  and  a  trench  mortar 
bombardment  that  burst  with  the  dead- 
liest effect  among  the  attacking  troops. 

This  trench  mortar  barrage  of  the 
British  was  one  of  the  most  awful  means 
of  slaughter  yesterday,  especially  when 
the  enemy  tried  to  cross  La  Bass^  Canal 
further  north,  and  in  that  sector  the  in- 
fantry and  gfunner  officers  say  more 
Germans  were  killed  yesterday  along 
the  canal  bank  than  on  any  other  day 
since  the  fighting  in  this  neighborhood. 
One  battery  of  trench  mortars  did  most 
deadly  execution  until  their  pits  were 
surrounded,  and  only  two  of  their  crews 
were  able  to  escape. 

The  machine  grunners  fought  out  in 
the  open  after  some  of  their  positions 
had  been  wiped  out  by  gunfire,  caught 
the  enemy  waves  at  fifty  yards'  range, 
and  mowed  them  down;  but  the  enemy 
was  not  checked  for  a  long  time,  despite 
his  losses,  and  when  one  body  fell  an- 
other came  up  to  fill  its  place  and  press 
on  into  any  gap  that  had  been  made  by 
their  artillery  or  their  own  machine-gun 
sections. 

There  was  one  such  momentary  gap 
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Later  this  young  officer  saw  one  of 
the  British  pontoons  drifting  down  and 
swam  to  it  and  made  it  fast  beyond  the 
enemy's  reach,  but  in  a  position  bo  that 
some  of  his  men  ran  across  and  caught 
the  enemy  under  their  fire  on  his  etde  of 
the  canal. 

At  7  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  while 
a  handkerchief  was  hoisted  by  the  en* 
emy,  three  hundred  of  them  made  signs 
of  surrender.  Some  of  them  changed 
their  minds  at  the  last  moment  and  ran 
Rway,  but  150  gave  themselves  up,  and 
some  of  them  swam  the  canal  in  order 
to  reach  our  side  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  shivering  in  their  wet  clothes  and 
in  the  northeast  wind,  which  lashed  over 
the  battle  lines  yesterday,  and  they  were 
very  miserable  men, 

THE  BELGIAN  VICTORY 

Mr.  Gibba  declares  that  had  the  Ger- 
mans been  able  to  pass  Givenchy  or  cross 
the  eaixal  north  of  Bithane  on  the  18th 
and  19th  the  result  would  have  proved 
dieaatrove.  He  gives  credit  for  the  re- 
pulse to  the  British  and  French  com- 
bined lines.  He  thus  describes  the 
achievement  of  the  Belgians  on  April  I?: 

The  Germans  on  the  17th  pressed  the 
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Saxon  troops,  and  Landwehr  suffered  misery 
and  lost  many  men.  They  lay  out  in  the 
flat,  wet  fields  two  nights  previously,  and 
were  very  cold,  and  scared  by  the  Belgian 
gunfire  which  burst  among  them.  They  had 
no  great  artillery  behind  them,  and  the 
Saxons  and  (German  sailors  now  prisoners  of 
the  Belgians  curse  bitterly  because  they  were 
expected  to  get  through  easily  In  spite  of 
this. 

Germans   Cut  OH 

The  enemy's  intention  was  to  take  Bix- 
schoote  and  advance  across  the  Yser  Canal, 
driving  south  to  Poperinghe.  What  they  did 
by  their  massed  attaclcs  was  to  penetrate  to 
a  point  near  Hoekske,  southeast  of  Merckem, 
the  main  weight  of  their  pressure  being  di- 
rected along  the  Bixschoote  road.  The  Bel- 
gfians  delivered  a  quick  counterattack,  with 
wonderful  enthusiasm  among  officers  and 
men.  They  had  perfect  knowledge  Of  the 
country,  and  u.sed  this  fully  by  striking  up 
from  a  place  called  Luyghem  in  such  a  way 
that  the  enemy  was  driven  toward  the 
swamp,  where  any  who  went  in  sank  up  to 
his  neck  In  the  ice-cold  water. 

The  Germans  were  cut  off  from  their  own 
lines  and  trapped.  Seven  hundred  of  them 
surrendered,  men  of  all  the  regiments  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  seemed  to  think  them- 
selves lucky  at  getting  off  so  cheaply,  though 
they  quailed  wlien  they  were  brought  back 
through  the  towns  behind  the  lines,  and  the 
Belgian  women,  remembering  many  things, 
raised  a  cry  as  these  men  passed.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  sound.  I  heard  it  once  in 
France  when  a  German  officer  passed 
through  with  an  escort.  It  was  a  cry  which 
made  my  blood  run  cold.  But  there  is  glad- 
ness among  the  Belgian  troops,  for  they  had 
long  waited  for  their  chance  of  striking,  and 
made  good. 

Heroism  of  the  Doctors 

As  heroic  a  story  as  anything  in  all  this 
history  of  the  last  four  weeks  is  that  of  the 
medical  officers,  nurses,  orderlies,  and  am- 
bulance men  belonging  to  these  casualty 
clearing  stations,  who  were  not  far  behind 
the  fighting  lines  when  the  battle  began  on 
March  21. 

And  then  In  a  few  hours  they  were  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  enemy's  advancing  tide,  so 
that  they  were  almost  caught  by  It  and  had 
to  make  brave  efforts  to  rescue  the  wounded, 
save  their  equipment,  and  get  away  to  a 
place  where  for  a  little  while  again  they 
could  go  on  with  their  noble  work  until  the 
red  edge  of  war  swept  up  with  Its  fire  again 
and  they  had  to  retreat  still  further. 

I  used  to  pass  very  often  the  outer  ring  of 
those  casualty  clearing  stations  on  the  right 
of  the  British  line  beyond  Bapaume,  In 
the  Cambrai  salient,  and  away  toward  St. 
Qucntln. 

They  were  almost  caught  on  that  day  of 
March   21   when    the    infernal   bombardment 


was  flung  over  a  wide  belt  of  the  British 
lines,  and  the  enemy  stormed  the  defenses 
and  the  British  fought  back  in  heroic  rear- 
guard actions.  It  became  a  question  of  only 
a  few  hours,  sometimes  of  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  those  brave  medical  officers 
with  the  nurses  and  orderlies  could  get  away. 
It  Is  always  the  rule  of  patients  first,  and 
at  Ham  there  were  1,2()0  wounded,  and  many 
others  in  other  i)laces.  The  railways  were 
choked  with  military  transport  or  destroyed 
by  shellfire.  On  the  roads  refugees  were 
mixed  up  with  the  transport  and  guns  and 
troops.  It  was  a  frightful  problem,  but  the 
medical  staffs  did  not  lose  their  nerve,  and 
set  about  the  business  of  removal  with  fine 
skill  and  discipline. 

Caring   for   the   Wounded 

What  wounded  could  walk  were  gathered 
together  and  sent  on  to  the  roads  to  make 
their  way  back  as  far  as  their  strength 
would  carry  them.  The  badly  wounded  were- 
packed  into  all  the  available  ambulances 
and  sent  away.  The  equipment  had  some- 
times to  be  put  on  any  train,  regardless  of 
Its  destination.  It  was  gathered  In  after- 
ward from  whatever  place  it  went  to. 

A  casualty  clearing  station  of  1,000  beds 
needs  100  lorries  to  move  It,  but  nine  lorries 
take  a  full  kit  for  2(X)  beds,  and  always  nine 
lorries  moved  off  first  after  the  wounded  to 
take  up  a  new  .station  further  back  and  carry 
on.  The  medical  officers  looked  after  the 
surgical  instruments  and  trundled  them  aloni? 
the  roads  on  wheeled  stretchers.  One  offi- 
cer went  twenty-five  miles  this  way  and  an- 
other seventeen  miles.  The  sisters,  after  the 
wounded  had  left,  were  put  on  any  vehicle 
going   back   from   the   battlellne. 

During  these  days  I  saw  them  squeezed  be- 
tween drivers  and  men  on  motor  lorries,  sit- 
ting among  the  Tommies  in  transport 
wagons,  one  at  least  on  a  gun  limber,  and 
others  perched  on  top  of  forage,  still  merry 
and  bright  in  spite  of  all  the  tragedy  about 
them,  because  that  is  their  training  and  their 
faith. 

In  this  retreat  one  poor  sister  was  killed 
and  another  wounded.  Many  of  them,  with 
the  medical  officers,  lost  their  kits.  At 
Achlet  le  Grand,  on  March  21.  a  shell  killed 
eight  orderlies  and  blew  out  the  back  of  the 
operating  theatre,  and  at  another  village  on  a 
second  night,  three  ambulances  were  smashed 
up  by  bombs.  Two  drivers,  with  some  of 
their  patients,  were  killed,  but  all  the 
wounded  were  brought  away  from  the  outer 
ring  of  casualty  clearing  stations  safely,  and 
then  from  the  second  ring  through  Rpye  and 
Marincourt,    Dernacourt,    and   Aveluy. 

At  Roye  there  was  no  time  to  spare,  owing: 
to  the  enemy's  rapid  advance,  and  seventy 
patients  remained  with  a  medical  officer  and 
twelve  orderlies  until  they  could  be  rescued, 
if  there  was  any  possible  chance.  There 
seemed  at  first  no  chance,  but  on  the  way 
back  to  VlUers-Bretonneux  the  medical  offl- 
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and  around  it  last  night  and  this  morning 
the  enemy  fought  until  put  out  by  bayonet, 
rifle  bullet,  or  machine  gun.  The  Australian 
officers  say  that  they  have  never  seen  such 
piles  of  dead,  not  even  outside  of  BuUecourt 
or  Lagrnicourt  last  year,  as  those  who  lie 
about  this  village  of  frightful  strife. 

The  German  tanlcs,  which  were  first  seen 
in  this  battle,  though  heavier  than  the 
British,  with  bigger  guns,  have  now  beaten  a 
retreat,  leaving  one  of  their  type  in  No  Man's 
Land.  The  tank  has  a  high  turret  and  thick 
armor  plates,  and  Is  steered  and  worked  on  a 
different  system  from  the  British.  One  of 
them  was  **  killed  "  by  a  tank  of  the  old 
British  class,  and  then  the  British  put  in 
some  of  the  newer,  faster,  and  smaller  types, 
which  can  steer  almost  as  easily  as  a  motor 
car,  as  I  know,  because  I  have  traveled  in  one 
at  great  pace  over  rough  ground. 

These  set  out  to  attack  bodies  of  German 
infantry  of  the  77th  Division  forming  up 
near  Cachy.  It  was  a  terrible  encounter, 
and  when  they  returned  this  morning  their 
flanks  were  red  with  blood.  They  slew  Ger- 
mans not  by  dozens  nor  by  scores,  but  by 
platoons  and  companies.  They  got  right 
among  the  masses  of  men  and  swept  them 
with  fire,  and  those  they  did  not  kill  with 
their  guns  they  crushed  beneath  them, 
manoeuvring  about  and  trampling  them  down 
as  they  fell.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  bloody 
a  slaughter  as  anything  in  this  war. 

Battle  for  Kemmel  Hill 

The  furious  battle  for  the  possession  of 
Kemmel  Hill,  an  eminence  of  strategic  irn- 
portance  in  the  Yprcs  region,  occurred  April 
25,  26,  and  S7,  and  was  as  sanguinary  cw  any 
in  Flanders.  Although  the  Germans  won  the 
hill,  their  victory  involved  such  colossal  sac- 
rifices that  this  deadly  thrust  ended  their 
serious  offensive  for  the  time.  Mr.  Oibbs'a 
description  of  this  battle  in  part  follows: 

After  several  attempts  against  Kemmel 
had  been  frustrated  the  enemy  all  went  out. 
April  2o,  to  capture  this  position.  Four  divi- 
sions at  least,  including  the  Alpine  Corps,  the 
11th  Bavarlan.s,  and  the  5th.  0th,  and  107th, 
were  moved  against  Kemmel  in  the  early 
morning  fog  aftor  a  tremendous  bombardment 
of  the  Franco-British  positions.  It  was  a 
bombardment  that  begun  before  the  first 
glimmer  of  dawn,  like  one  of  those  which 
the  British  used  to  arrange  in  the  daj's  of 
their  groat  Flanders  battles  last  year.  It 
came  down  swamping  Kemmel  Hill  so  that 
it  was  like  a  volcano,  and  stretched  away  on 
to  tlio  British  linos  on  the  left  of  the  French 
by  Maedelstedo  Farm  and  Grand  Bois  down 
to  Vierstraat. 

Then  the  German  infantry  attacked  in 
depth,  battalion  behind  battalion,  division 
behind  division,  and  their  mountain  troops  of 
Alpine  Corps  and  JcHgers  and  Bavarians 
came  on  first  in  the  assault  of  Kemmel  Hill, 
which  was  not  much  more  than  a  hillock, 
though  it  looms  large  in  Flanders,  and  in 
this  war.     The  French  had  suffered  a  ter- 


rible ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  main  thrust  of 
the  German  strength  was  against  them. 

Foe  Strikes  in  Two  Directioiu 

The  enemy  struck  in  two  directions  to  en- 
circle the  hill  and  village  of  Kemmel,  one 
arrowhead  striking  to  Dranoutre  and  the 
other  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
French  and  British  northward. 

In  each  case  they  were  favored  by  fog  and 
the  effect  of  their  gunfire.  They  were  able 
to  drive  in  a  wedge  which  they  pushed  for- 
ward until  they  had  caused  gaps.  The 
French  on  Kemmel  Hill  became  isolated  and 
there  was  a  gulf  between  the  British  and  the 
French  and  between  the  French  left  and 
right. 

On  the  hill  the  French  garrison  fought  with 
splendid  heroism.  These  men,  when  quite 
surrounded,  would  not  yield,  but  served  their 
machine  guns  and  rifles  for  many  hours,  de- 
termined to  hold  their  positions  at  all  costs, 
and  to  the  death.  Small  parties  of  them  on 
the  west  of  the  hill  held  out  until  midday  or 
beyond,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  air- 
men, who  flew  low  over  them,  but  by  9 
o'clock  this  morning,  owing  to  the  gaps  made 
by  the  enemy,  the  French  main  line  was 
compelled  to  draw  back  from  Kemmel. 

They  Inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy 
as  they  fell  back  and  thwarted  his  efforts 
to  break  their  line  on  the  new  defensive 
positions.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  Scottish 
troops  were  seriously  involved.  Some  of  their 
officers  whom  I  saw  today  tell  me  the  fogf 
was  so  thick,  as  on  March  21,  that  after  a 
terrific  bombardment  the  first  thing  known 
at  some  points  a  little  way  behind  the  line 
was  when  the  Germans  were  all  around  them. 

Germans  Under  Von  Amim 

The  German  army  of  assault  upon  Kemmel 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  under  com- 
mand of  General  Sixt  von  Amim,  who  was 
the  leading  opponent  of  the  Allies  in  the 
long  struggle  of  the  first  Somme  battles,  and 
whose  clear  and  ruthless  intelligence  was 
revealed  in  the  famous  document  summing 
up  the  first  phase  of  that  fighting,  when  he 
frankly  confessed  to  many  failures  of  or- 
ganization and  supply,  but  with  acute  criti- 
cism which  was  not  that  of  a  weak  or  inde- 
cisive man. 

Under  his  command  as  corps  commanders 
were  Generals  Seiger  and  von  Eberhardt, 
and  they  had  picked  troops,  including  the 
Alpine  Corps  and  strong  Bavarian  and  Prus- 
sian divisions  sp<*clally  trained  for  assault  in 
such  country  as  that  of  Kemmel.  Their  plan 
of  attack  to  strike  at  the  points  of  junction 
between  the  French  and  British  east  of 
Kemmel,  and  also  at  the  French  troops  south 
of  it,  near  Dranoutre,  proved  for  the  time 
successful,  and  by  driving  In  wedges  they 
were  able  to  make  the  Allies  fall  back  on  the 
flanks  and  encircle  Kemmel  Hill  after  furious 
and  heroic  fighting  by  the  French  and  British 
troops. 
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are  winningr  the  war  and  will  have  a  Qerxnan 
peace  before  the  year  is  out. 

Desperate  Fighting  for  Ypret 

The  Oermana  vainly  launched  desperate  fl^ 
ta^ks  of  unexampled  fury  against  the  British 
and  French  lines  in  the  Ypres  region  on  April 
29.  Mr.  Oihhs  in  his  cable  dispatch  of  that 
date  thus  refers  to  these  assaults: 

It  becomes  clearer  every  hour  that  the  ene- 
my suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  today.  At- 
tack after  attack  was  smashed  up  by  the 
British  artillery  and  infantry,  and  he  has 
not  made  a  foot  of  ground  on  the  British 
front. 

The  Border  Regiment  this  morning  repulsed 
four  heavy  assaults  on  the  Kemmel-La  Clytte 
road,  where  there  was  extremely  hard  fight- 
ing, and  destroyed  the  enemy  each  time. 

One  of  the  enemy's  main  thrusts  was  be- 
tween Scherpenberg  and  Mont  Rouge,  where 
they  made  a  wedge  for  a  time  and  captured 
the  crossroads,  and  it  was  here  that  a  gal- 
lant French  counterattack  swept  them  back. 

The  British  had  no  more  than  a  post  or  two 
in  Voormezeele  this  morning,  and  the  enemy 
was  there  in  greater  strength,  and  sent  his 
storm  troops  through  this  place,  but  was 
never  able  to  advance  against  the  fire  of  the 
British  battalions. 

His  losses  began  yesterday,  when  his  troops 
were  seen  massing  on  the  road  between 
Zillebeke  and  Ypres  in  a  dense  fog,  through 
which  he  attempted  to  make  a  surprise  at- 
tack. This  was  observed  by  low-flying 
planes,  and  his  assembly  was  shattered  by 
gunfire.  After  a  fierce  shelling  all  night,  so* 
tremendous  along  the  whole  northern  front 
that  the  countryside  was  shaken  by  its 
tumult,  German  troops  again  assembled  in 
the  early  morning  mist,  but  were  caught  once 
more  in  the  British  bombardment. 

At  3  o'clock  a  tremendous  barrage  was 
flung  down  by  the  German  grunners  from 
Ypres  to  Bailleul,  and  later  they  began  the 
battle  by  launching  first  an  attack  between 
Zillebeke  Lake  and  Meteren.  South  of  Ypres 
they  crossed  the  Yser  Canal  by  Lock  8,  near 
Voormezeele,  which  was  their  direction  of 
attack  against  the  British,  while  they  tried 
to  drive  up  past  Locre  against  the  French  on 
the  throe  hills. 

The  successful  defense  has  made  the  day 
most  bloody  for  many  German  regiments. 

Enemy's  Attacks  Futile 

In  order  to  turn  them  If  frontal  attacks 
failed  against  the  French,  German  storm 
troops— they  are  now  called  grosskampf,  or 
great  offensive  troops— wore  to  break  the 
British  lines  on  the  French  left  between 
Locre  and  Voormezeele  and  on  the  French 
right  near  ^lerrls  and  Metercn.  That  ob- 
viously was  the  intention  of  the  German  High 
Command  this  morning.  Judging  from  their 
direction  of  assault. 

So  far  they  have  failed  utterly.  They 
failed  to  break  or  bend  the  British  wings,  on 


the  French  centre,  and  they  failed  to  capture 
the  hills,  or  any  one  of  them,  defended  by 
the  French  divisions. 

They  have  attacked  again  and  again  since 
this  morning's  dawn,  heavy  forces  of  Ger- 
man infantry  being  sent  forward  after  their 
first  waves  against  Scherpenberg  and  Voor- 
mezeele, which  lies  to  the  east  of  Dickebusch 
Lake,  but  these  men  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  French  and  British  fire  and  made  no 
important  progress  at  any  point. 

For  a  time  the  situation  seemed  critical 
at  one  or  two  points,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  Germans  had  been  storming  the 
slopes  of  Mont  Rouge  and  Mont  Noir,  but 
one  of  the  British  airmen  flew  over  these 
hills  at  200  feet  above  their  crests,  and  could 
see  no  German  infantry  near  them. 

Round  about  Voormezeele,  North  Country 
and  other  English  battalions  had  to  sustain 
determined  and  furious  efforts  of  Alpine  and 
Bavarian  troops  to  drive  through  them  by 
weight  of  numbers,  after  hours  of  intense 
bombardment,  but  the  men  held  their  ground 
and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  the 
enemy. 

All  through  the  day  the  German  losses  have 
been  heavy  under  field-gun  and  machine-gun 
fire,  and  the  British  batteries,  alongrside  the 
French  seventy-fives,  swept  down  the  ene- 
my's advancing  waves  and  his  masses  as- 
sembled in  support  at  short  range. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  guarding 
the  three  hills  have  fought  with  extreme 
valor  and  skill.  For  a  brief  period  the  Ger- 
mans apparently  were  able  to  draw  near  and 
take  some  of  the  ground  near  Locre,  but  an 
immediate  counterattack  was  organized  by 
the  French  General,  and  the  line  of  French 
troops  swung  forward  and  swept  the  enemy 
back.  Further  attacks  by  the  Germans  north 
of  Ypres  and  on  the  Belgian  front  were  re- 
pulsed easily,  and  again  the  enemy  lost 
many  men. 

French  and  British  Valor 

On  April  30  Mr.  Gibhs  confirmed  the  detaUlB 
of  the  disastrous  German  defeats  on  the  ttoo 
preceding  days  and  gave  these  further  par* 
ticulars: 

It  was  the  valor  of  Frenchmen  as  well  a9 
Englishmen  which  yesterday  inflicted  defeat 
upon  many  German  divisions,  and  the  Allies 
fought  side  by  side,  and  their  batteries  fired 
from  the  same  fields  and  their  wounded 
came  back  along  the  same  roads,  and  the 
khaki  and  blue  lay  out  upon  the  same  brown 
earth. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  yester- 
day's battle,  how,  after  a  colossal  bombard- 
ment, the  German  attack  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  nortli  of  Ypres  to  south  of  Voorme- 
zeele, where  P:neflish  battalions  held  the  lines, 
and  fiom  La  Clytte  past  the  three  hills  of 
Scherpenberp:,  Mont  Rouge,  and  Mont  Noir, 
which  French  troops  held  to  the  north  of 
Meteren,  where  the  English  Joined  them; 
again,  how  the   English  Tommies  held  firm 
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their  wounded  and  their  dead,  did  not  8ur- 
render.  The  army  wanted  forty-eight  hours. 
They  fixed  bayonets  and  went  out  agrainst 
the  enemy  and  drove  through  him.  A 
wounded  Corporal  of  Grenadiers,  who  after- 
ward got  back  to  the  British  lines,  lay  in  a 
ditch,  and  the  last  he  saw  of  his  comrades 
was  when  fourteen  men  of  them  were  still 
fighting  in  a  swarm  of  Germans. 

Fought  Back  to  Back 

The  Coldstream  Guards  were  surrounded  in 
the  same  way  and  fought  in  the  same  way. 
The  army  had  asked  for  forty-eight  hours 
until  the  Australians  could  come,  and  many 
of  the  Coldstreamers  eked  out  the  time  with 
their  lives.  The  enemy  filtered  in  on  their 
flanks,  came  crawling  around  them  with  ma- 
chine guns,  sniped  them  from  short  range  and 
raked  them  from  ditches  and  upheaved  earth. 

The  Coldstream  Guards  had  to  fall  back, 
but  they  fought  back  in  small  groups,  facing 
all  ways  and  making  gaps  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  not  firing  wildly,  but  using  every 
round  of  small-arms  ammunition  to  keep  a 
German  back  and  gain  a  little  more  time. 

Forty-eight  hours  is  a  long  time  in  a  war 
like  this.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  Irish 
Guards,  who  had  come  up  to  support  the 
Grenadiers  and  Coldstreamers,  tried  to  make 
a  defensive  flank,  but  the  enemy  worked  past 
their  right  and  attacked  them  on  two  sides. 
The  Irish  Guards  were  gaining  time.  They 
knew  that  was  all  they  could  do,  just  drag 
out  the  hours  by  buying  each  minute  with 
their  blood.  One  man  fell  and  then  another; 
but  minutes  were  gained,  and  quarters  of 
hours  and  hours. 

Small  parties  of  them  lowered  their  bayo- 
nets and  went  out  among  the  gray  wolves 
swarming  around  them,  and  killed  a  number 
of  them  until  they  also  fell.  First  one  party 
and  then  another  of  these  Irish  Guards  made 
those  bayonet  charges  against  men  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  volleys  of  rifle  fire.  They 
bought  time  at  a  high  price,  but  they  did  not 
stint  themselves  nor  stop  their  bidding  be- 
cause of  its  costliness. 

The  brigade  of  Guards  here  and  near  Vieux 
Berquln  held  out  for  those  forty-eight  hours, 
and  some  of  them  were  fighting  still  when  the 
Australians  arrived,  according  to  the  time- 
table. 

Carnage  Near  Locre 

Mr,  Oihha,  in  a  dispatch  dated  May  3,  gave 
these  vivid  descriptions  of  the  fighting  in 
the    Locre-Dranoutre-Kcmmel    region: 

On  April  24  the  German  bombardment  was 
intfnslflt'd  and  sprt-ad  ov<'r  a  deep  area,  de- 
stroying village.*?,  tearing  up  road.«<,  and  mak- 
ing a  Mack  vomit  of  the  harrowed  fields. 
Dranoutn*.  I^ocre,  Westoutre,  and  other 
small  towns  wor<'  violently  bombarded.  That 
night  the  Fn-nch  discovered  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  preparing  an  attack  for  the  next 
morning,  to  be  preceded  by  a  gas  bombard- 
ment.    The  officers   warned   all   their   men, 


and  they  stood  on  the  alert  with  gas  masks 
when  at  3:30  in  the  morning  thousands  of 
gas  shells  fell  over  them,  mixed  with  high 
explosives  of  all  calibres  up  to  the  monster 
twelve-inch,  which  burst  like  volcanic  erup« 
tions. 

In  the  intensity  of  bombardment  several 
officers  who  fought  at  Fleury  said :  "  This 
is  the  most  frightful  thing  we  have  seen. 
Verdun  was  nothing  to  it." 

All  the  French  troops  jammed  on  gas 
masks,  and  on  one  day  put  them  on  fifty 
times,  only  removing  them  when  the  wind, 
which  was  fairl/  strong,  blew  away  the 
poison  fumes  until  other  storms  of  shells 
came.  For  nearly  a  week  they  wore  them 
constantly,  sleeping  in  them,  officers  giving 
orders  in  them,  and  the  men  fighting  and 
dying  in  them  and  charging  with  the  bayonet 
in  them.  It  was  worth  the  trouble  and  suf- 
fering, for  this  French  regiment  between 
Locre  and  Dranoutre  had  only  twelve  gas 
casualties. 

That  morning  the  German  attack  fell  first 
on  Kemmel  Hill,  which  they  turned  from 
the  north,  and  two  hours  later,  the  bombard- 
ment continuing  all  along  the  line,  they  de- 
veloped a  strong  attack  against  Dranoutre  in 
the  south  in  order  to  take  Locre  and  turn 
the  French  right.  Until  evening  the  trooiMH 
on  Kemmel  Hill,  with  a  small  body  of  Brit- 
ish, still  held  out  with  great  devotion  In 
isolated  positions,  but  by  8  o'clock  that 
morning  Kemmel  Hill  was  entirely  cut  off. 

Other  British  Units  in  Danger 

This  was  a  severe  menace  to  their  com- 
rades at  Locre  and  southward,  because  both 
their  flanks  were  threatened.  They  did  he- 
roic things  to  safeguard  their  right  and  left, 
which  again  and  again  the  enemy  tried  tS 
pass.  I  have  already  told  In  a  previous 
message  how  a  gallant  French  officer  and 
a  small  company  of  men  made  a  counter- 
attack at  Dranoutre  and  held  the  post  there 
against  all  odds. 

Up  by  Locre  the  commandant  of  the  left 
battalion  found  machine-gun  fire  sweeping 
his  left  flank,  and  his  men  had  to  face  left 
to  defend  their  line.  Small  parties  of  Ger- 
mans with  machine  guns  kept  filtering  down 
from  the  north  and  established  themselves 
on  the  railway  in  order  to  rake  the  French 
with  an  enfilade  fire. 

One  French  company,  led  by  devoted 
officers,  counterattacked  there  five  times 
with  the  bayonet  Into  the  sweep  of  those 
bullets,  and  by  this  sacrifice  saved  their 
flank.  Another  company  advanced  to  hold 
the  hospice.  There  was  desperate  fighting 
day  after  day,  so  that  Its  ruln.«»,  if  any  bits 
of  wall  are  loft,  will  be  as  historic  as  the 
ch£Lteau  at  Vermelles,  or  other  famous  houses 
of  the  battlefields. 

French  and  Germans  took  it  turn  and  turn 
about,  and  although  the  enemy  senf  great 
numbers  of  men  to  garrison  this  place  they 
never  were  able  to  hold  it  long,  because  al- 
ways some  young  French  Lieutenant  and  a 
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recent  hlstorj'  the  golden  Virgin  used  to 
lean  downward  with  her  babe  outstretched 
above  the  ruins,  Is  now  a  death  trap  tor  the 
German  carrlsons  there  and  (or  any  German 
gunners  who  try  to  hide  their  batteries 
among  the  red  brlelt  houaes.  By  day  and 
night  their  poslllona  are  pounded  with  hlgrh 
explosives  and  soaked  In  asphyxiating  gas, 

I  went  within  2.000  yards  oC  It  yesterday, 
and  saw  the  heaviest  work  ot  the  British 
Upon  It-  It  was  a  wonderful  May  day.  as  to- 
day is.  and  the  sun  shone  through  a  golden 
haze  upon  the  town.  As  I  looked  Into  Albert 
and  saw  the  shells  smashing  through,  and  then 
away  up  the  AJt>ert-Bapaume  road,  past  the 
White  rim  of  the  great  mine  crater  of  La 
Bolselle  to  the  treeless  slopes  o(  PoalSrea,  and 
over  all  that  ground  of  hills  and  ditches  to 
the  high,  wooded  distant  right,  with  Its  few 
dead  stumps  of  trees.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  all  this  was  In  the  area  ot  the  German 
Army,  that  the  white,  winding  lines  freshly 
marked  upon  this  bleak  landscape  were  new 
Oerman  trenches,  and  that  the  enemy's  out- 
posts were  less  than  2,000  yards  from  where 
I  stood. 

Frits  HaTinK  a  "  Tliin  "nme  " 


stcrs  that  raised  their  snouts  slowly,  like  ele- 
phants' trunks,  before  l)cllowlng  out  with  an 
earthquake  roar.  annihilating  all  one's 
econd.    Some  of  the  men  passed 


lark    I 


and  [ 


"  Frlti 


Ing  a  thin  time  there."  They  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Alberl-Bapaume  road 
was  not  a  pleasant  walk  tor  Germans  on  a 
sunny  afternoon. 

I  did  not  dispute  these  points  with  them, 
for  they  were  beyond  argument.  Big  shells 
were  smashing  Into  Albert  and  its  neighbor- 
hood  from  many  heavy  batteries,  raising  vol- 
canic explosions  there,  and  shrapnel  was 
bursting  over  the  tracks  In  white  splashes. 

In  detcribing  the  artillery  fire  lofticft  broke 
up  a  threatened  aiaauU  on  May  f,  Mr,  Qibba 
virote: 

A  new  Oerman  division,  the  ii2d  Reserve. 
and  the  Mth  German  Division  prepared  an 
assault  on  Itldt;e  Wood.  All  these  men  were 
crowded  Into  narrow  assembly  grounds  and 
did  not  have  (julet  hours  before  the  moment 
of  attack.  They  had  hours  of  carnage  In  the 
darkness.  British  and  Fi'ench  guns  were 
answering  back  the  German  bombardment 
with  their  heaviest  fire.  French  howitzers, 
long-muziled  fellows,  which  during  recent 
weeks  I  harl  seen  crawling  througii  Flanders 
with  the  corntlowers.  as  the  French  soldiers 
call  themselves,  crowded  al)Oul  them  on  the 
gun  limbers  and  transport  wagons  and 
muddy  horses,  and  which  had  traveled  lonj,' 
kilometers,  were  now  In  action  from  their 
emplacements  between  the  ruined  villages  oC 
the  Flemish  war  zone,  and  with  their  little 


brothers,  the  solxante-QulnEes.  their  blood- 
thirsty little  brothers,  were  savage  In  their 
destruction  and  harassing  fire. 

I  have  seen  the  solxantc-qulnze  at  woric 
and  have  heard  the  rafale  dea  tambours  de  la 
mort— the  ruffle  of  the  drums  of  death— a» 
the  sound  of  their  fire  Is  described  by  all  sol- 
dier writers  of  France.  It  was  that  fire,  that 
alaahlns  and  sweeping  fire,  which  helped  to 
break  Up  any  big  plan  of  attack  against  the 
French  troops  yesterday  morning,  and  from 
those  assembly  places  a  great  part  of  the 
German  infantry  never  moved  all  day,  but 
spent  their  time.  It  seems.  In  carrying  back 
their  wounded. 

Tngie  Daaolatian  ot  Am* 

Mr.  Olbbg  on  Uay  11  described  a  vmt  to 
Arras,  at  foliovia: 

Since  the  beginning  of  these  great  battles  In 
bleak,  cold  weather  Spring  has  come,  and  al- 
most Summer,  changing  all  the  aspect  ot  the 
old  battlefields  and  of  the  woods  behind 
craterland  and  of  the  cities  under  fire. 

I  went  into  one  of  those  cities  the  other  day, 
Arraa,  which  to  me  and  to  many  ot  us  out 
here  Is  a  queerly  enchanted  place  because  of 
Its  beauty,  which  aurvlvea  even  three  years  of 
bombardment,  and  becauac  of  the  many  great 
memories  which  It  holds  In  Its  old  housea 
and  streets  and  the  aense  of  romance  which 
lurks  In  Its  courtyards  and  squares,  reaching 
back  to  ancient  history  before  Its  death.  Fop 
Arras  !s  dead  and  but  the  beautiful  corpse 
of  the  city  that  was  once  very  fair  and  noble. 

During  the  recent  weeks  the  enemy  has 
flung  many  big  explosive  shells  into  It,  so 
that  ita  ruins  have  become  more  ruined 
and  many  houses  hardly  touched  before  have 

change,  the  fresh  mangling  of  stones  that 
had  alrcad)'  been  scarred,  the  heaps  of  ma- 
sonry that  lay  piled  about  these  streets  that 
were  utterly  deserted.  I  walked  down  many 
of  them  and  saw  no  living  soul,  only  a  few 
lean  cats  which  prowled  about,  slinking  close 
to  (he  walls  and  crouching  when  a  Oerman 
shell  came  over  with  a  rending  noiae. 

Bright  sunlight  shone  down  these  streets, 
putting  a  Inzy  glamour  upon  their  broken 
frontases  and  flinging  back  shadows  from 
high  walls,  except  where  shell  holes  let  In 
the  tight.  The  cathedral  and  the  great  Palace 
of  the  Bishops  were  unrooted,  with  tall  pillars 
broken  oft  below  the  vaulting  and  an  ava- 
lanche ot  white  masonry  about  them.  They 
were  clenr-cut  and  dazzling  under  the  blue 
sky.  and  one  waa  huahed  by  the  tragic 
grandeur  ot  these  ruins. 

One  ot  the  British  airplanes  flew  low  over 
the  city,  and  Ha  engine  sang  loudly  with  a 
vibrant  humming,  and  now  and  again  the 
crash  of  a  gun  or  a  shell  loosene<l  some  stones 
or  plaster  below  Its  wings.  Other  birds  wero 
singing.  Spring  birds,  who  are  not  out  for 
war    but    sweethearllng    in    the    gardens    o( 
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American  Soldiers  in  Battle 

How  They  Repelled  an  Attack  at  Seicheprey 
and  Fought   in  Picardy 

[Month  endzd  Mat  20.  1018] 


SEICHEPREY,  in  the  Toul  sector, 
was  the  scene  on  April  20,  1918, 
of  the  most  determined  attack 
launched  against  the  American 
forces  in  France  up  to  that  time.  A 
German  regiment,  reinforced  by  storm 
trooffs,  a  total  of  1,600,  was  hurled 
against  the  American  positions  on  a  onC' 
mile  front  west  of  RemiSres  Forest, 
northwest  of  Toul,  after  a  severe  bom- 
bardment of  gas  and  high  explosive 
shells.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  front-line  trenches  and  tak- 
ing tlie  village  of  Seicheprey,  but  after 
furious  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  Ameri- 
can troops  recaptured  the  village  and 
most  of  the  ground  lost  in  ttie  early 
fitting. 

Next  morning,  after  a  brief  bombard- 
ment, the  Americans  attacked  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  the  old  outposts,  which 
they  had  gained,  and  thus  broke  down 
an  offensive  which,  it  was  believed,  was 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  German 
plan  to  separate  the  Americans  and  the 
French.  The  French  lines  also  were  at- 
tacked, hut  the  Germans  were  repulsed 
and  the  lines  re-established. 

The  losses  were  the  heaviest  sustained 
by  Americans  since  they  began  active 
warfare  in  France.  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
War  Department  General  Pershing  in- 
dicated that  the  losses  among  his  men 
were  between  200  and  300.  According 
to  the  German  official  statement  183 
Americans  were  taken  prisoner,  so  that 
the  American  casualties  apparently  came 
mostly  under  the  heading  of  captured. 
Official  reports  of  the  German  losses,  ac- 
cording to  a  prisoner  captured  later, 
gave  600  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
IN  THE  PICARDY  BATTLE 
"  Franco-American  positions  south  of 
the  Somme  and  on  the  Avre  "  were  offi- 
cially mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
French  War  Office  report  of  April  24, 


indicating  that  forces  of  the  United 
States  were  there  on  the  battlefront  re- 
sisting the  great  German  offensive.  The 
report  stated  that  an  intense  bombard- 
ment of  the  positions  all  along  this  front 
was  followed  by  an  attack  directed 
against  Hangard-en-Santerre,  the  region 
of  Hailles,  and  Senecat  Wood.  The  Ger- 
mans were  repulsed  almost  everywhere. 
Formal  announcement  that  American 
troops  sent  to  reinforce  the  allied  armies 
had  taken  part  in  the  fighting  was  made 
by  the  War  Department  in  its  weekly  re- 
view of  the  situation  issued  on  April  29. 
"  Our  own  forces,"  the  statement  read, 
"  have  taken  part  in  the  battle.  Ameri- 
can units  are  in  the  area  east  of  Amiens. 
During  the  engagements  which  have 
raged  in  this  area  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  well." 

UNDER  INTENSE  FIRE 
Another  heavy  attack  was  launched 
by  the  Germans  against  the  Americans 
in  the  vicinity  of  Villers-Bretonneux  on 
April  30.  It  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses  for  the  enemy.  The  German  bom- 
bardment opened  at  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  was  directed  especially  against 
the  Americans,  who  were  supported  on 
the  north  and  south  by  the  French.  The 
fire  was  intense,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  the  German  commander  sent  for- 
ward three  battalions  of  infantry.  There 
was  hand-to-hand  fighting  all  along  the 
line,  as  a  result  of  which  the  enemy  was 
thrust  back,  his  dead  and  wounded  lying 
on  the  ground  in  all  directions.  The 
French  troops  were  full  of  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Americans  con-, 
ducted  themselves  under  trying  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  fighting  at  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  on  the  battlefront.  The 
American  losses  were  rather  severe. 

The  gallantry   of  the   300   American 
engineers    who    were    caught    in    the 
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STAFF  CHANGES 

Major  Gen.  James  W.  McAndrew,  it 
was  announced  on  May  3,  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force  in  succession  to  Brig.  Gen. 
James  G.  Harbord,  who  was  assigned  to 
a  command  in  the  field.  Other  changes 
on  General  Pershing's  staff  included  the 
appointment  of  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  C, 
Davis  as  Adjutant  General,  and  Colonel 
Merritte  W.  Ireland  as  Surgeon  General. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  American  ex- 
peditionary forces  in  Prance,  as  the  re- 
sult of  several  changes  in  personnel,  con- 
sisted on  May  14,  1918,  of  the  following: 

Cornmander General  John  J,   Pershing 

Aid  de  Camp Colonel  James  L.  Collins 

Aid  de  Camp Colonel  Carl  Boyd 

AJd  de  Camp Colonel  M.  C.  Shallenberger 

Chlet  of  Staff.. .Major  Gen.  J.  W.  McAndrew 

Adjutant Lieut.    Col,   Robert  C.    Davla 

Inspector Brig.   Gen.   Andre  W.  Brewster 

Judge  Advocate. .Brig.  Gen.  Walter  A.  Bethel 
Quartermaster.  .Brls.   Gen.   Harry  L.  Rogera 

Surgeon Colonel  Merritte  W.  Ireland 

Engineer Brig.   Gen.   Harry  Taylor 

Ordnance   Officer.. Brig.    Gen.    C.   B.   Wheeler 

Signal  Officer Brig.   Oen.   Edgar  RuaHell 

Aviation  Offlcer Brig.  Oea.  B.  D.  Foulola 

President  Wilson  on  May  4  pardoned 
two  soldiers  of  the  American  expedition- 
ary force  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  military  court-martial  in 
France  for  sleeping  on  sentry  duty  and 


commuted  to  nominal  prison  terms  the 
death  sentences  imposed  on  two  others 
for  disobeying  orders. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
Major  Hugh  H.  Young,  director  of  the 
work  of  dealing  with  communicable  blood 
diseases  in  our  army  in  France,  made 
this  striking  statement  on  May  12  re- 
garding the  freedom  of  the  American 
expeditionary  force  from  such  diseases; 

In  making  plans  for  this  department  Of 
medical  work  in  France  It  had  been  cal- 
culated by  the  medical  authorlttea  In 
Washington  to  have  ten  1.000-bed  hos- 
pitals, In  which  a  million  men  could  re- 
celve  treatment,  but  with  600,000  Ameri- 
cans In  France  there  la  not  one  of  the 
five  allotted  Americans  !n  any  of  the 
hoapltalB  now  running,  and  only  500  cases 
□f  this   type   of  disease  needing  hospital 

In  other  words.  Instead  of  having  1  per 
cent,  of  our  soldiers  in  hospitals  from  so- 
cial diseases,   as  had   been  expected,   the 
actual  number  is  only  one-tenth  Of  1  pet 
cent.    There    Is    no   reason    to    doubt   that 
this  record  will  be  maintained.    The  hos- 
pitals prepared  for  this  special  treatment 
are  to  be  used  for  other  cases. 
This  means  that  the  American  Army 
is  the  cleanest  in  the  world.     The  resultSi 
according  to   Major  Young,  have   been 
achieved   by  preventive  steps  taken  by 
the  American  medical  directors,  coupled 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  men. 


Overseas  Forces  More  Than  Half  a  Million 

Preparing  for  an  Army  of  3,000,000 


THE  overseas  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  increasing 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
public  waa  aware  of.  Early  in  May  the 
number  of  our  men  in  France  was  in  ex- 
cess of  500,000.  A  great  increase  in  the 
ultimate  size  of  the  army  was  further 
indicated  when  the  War  Department 
asked  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  a  new  appropriation  of  $16r 
000,000,000. 

Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  April  23  and, 
after  describing  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection of  the  army  in  France,  said  that 
the  size   of  the  army  that  the   United 


States  would  send  abroad  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  shipping  situation. 
Troops  were  already  moving  to  France 
at  an  accelerated  rate. 

President  Wilson,  through  Mr.  Baker, 
presented  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  May  2  with  proposals  for 
increasing  the  army.  The  President 
asked  that  all  limits  be  removed  on  Uie 
number  of  men  to  be  drafted  for  service. 
Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  numbers  of  the  proposed  army 
"  for  the  double  reason  that  any  number 
implies  a  limit,  and  the  only  possible 
limit  is  our  ability  to  equip  and  transport 
men,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase." 


American  Troops  in  Central  France 

By  Laurence  Jerrold 

s  friendly  British  view  of  our  soldiers  in  France  is  from  the  pen  of  a  noted 
correspondent  of  The  London  Morning  Post 


I  HAVE  recently  visited  the  miniature 
America  now  installed  in  France, 
and  installed  in  the  most  French 
part  of  Central  France.  There  ia  noth- 
ing more  French  than  these  ancient 
towns  with  historic  castles,  moats,  dun* 
geons,  and  torture  chambers,  these  old 
villages,  where  farms  are  sometimes  still 
battlcmented  like  smalt  castles,  and  this 
countryside  where  living  is  easy  and 
pleasant.  On  to  this  heart  of  France  has 
descended  a  whole  people  from  across  the 
ocean,  a  people  that  hails  from  New 
England  and  California,  from  Virginia 
and  Illinois,  The  American  Army  has 
taken  over  this  heart  of  France,  end  is 
teaching  it  to  "go  some."  Townsfolk 
and  villagers  enjoy  being  taught.  The 
arrival  of  the  American  Army  is  a  reve- 
lation to  them. 

I  was  surprised  at  first  to  find  how 
fresh  a  novelty  an  allied  army  was  in 
this  part  of  France.  Then  I  remembered 
that  these  little  towns  and  villages  have 
in  the  last  few  months  for  the  first  time 
seen  allies  of  Prance.  The  ports  where 
the  American  troops  land  have  seen 
many  other  allies;  they  saw,  indeed,  in 
August,  1914,  some  of  the  first  British 
troops  land,  whose  reception  remains  in 
the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  as  a 
scene  of  such  fervor  and  loving  enthusi- 
asm  as  had  never  been  known  before 
and  probably  will  not  be  known  again. 
In  fact,  to  put  it  brutally,  French  ports 
are  blase.  But  this  Central  France  for 
the  first  time  welcomes  allied  troops.  It 
is  true  they  had  seen  some  Russians,  but 
the  least  said  of  them  now  the  better. 
Some  of  the  Russians  are  still  there, 
hewing  wood  for  thiee  francs  a  day  per 
head,  and  behaving  quite  peaceably. 

These  old  towns  and  villages  look  upon 
the  American  Army  in  their  midst  as 
the  greatest  miracle  they  have  ever 
known,  and  a  greater  one  than  they  ever 
could  have  dreamed  of.  One  motors 
ttirough  scores  of  little  towns  and  vil- 


lages where  the  American  soldier,  in  hia 
khaki,  his  soft  hat,  (which  I  am  told  ia 
soon  to  be  <ibolished,)  and  his  white  gait- 
era,  swarms.  The  villagers  put  up  bunt- 
ing, calico  signs,  flags,  and  have  stocks 
of  American  "  canned  goods  "  to  show  in 
their  shop  windows.  The  children,  when 
bold,  play  with  the  American  soldiers,  and 
the  children  that  are  more  shy  just  vent- 
ure to  go  up  and  touch  an  American  sol- 
dier's leg.  Very  old  peasant  ladies  put 
on  their  Sunday  black  and  go  out  walk- 
ing and  in  some  mysterious  way  talking 
with  American  soldiers.  The  village 
Mayor  turns  out  and  makes  a  speech  ■ 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  whenever  a  fresh  contingent 
of  the  latter  arrives.  The  1919  class, 
just  called  up,  plays  bugles  and  shouta 
"  Good  morning  "  when  an  American  car 
comes  by. 

Vice  versa,  this  Central  France  is  pei^ 
haps  even  more  of  a  miracle  to  the 
American  troops  than  the  American 
troops  are  to  it.  To  watch  the  American 
trooper  from  Arkansas  or  Chicago  belnff 
shown  over  a  castle  which  is  not  only 
older  than  the  United  States,  but  was  in 
its  prime  under  Louis  XII.,  and  dates 
back  to  a  Roman  fortress  now  beneath  it, 
is  a  wonderful  sight.  Here  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  shows  himself  a  charming 
child.  There  is  nothing  of  the  "Inno- 
cents Abroad "  about  him.  I  heard 
scarcely  anything  (except  about  tele- 
phones and  railways)  of  any  American 
brag  of  modernism  in  this  ancient  part 
of  France.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier 
is  learning  with  open  eyes,  and  trying  to 
learn  with  open  ears,  all  these  wonders 
of  the  past  among  which  he  has  been 
suddenly  put.  The  officer,  too,  even  the 
educated  officer,  is  beautifully  aston- 
ished at  all  this  past,  which  he  had  read 
about,  hut  which,  quite  possibly,  he  didnt 
really  believe  to  exist  The  American 
officers  who  speak  French — and  there 
are  some  of  them,  coming  chiefly  frwi 
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amount  of  food — all  come  from  America. 
The  hams  alone  I  saw  strung'  up  in  one 
canteen  would  astonish  the  boches. 
American  canned  goods,  meat,  fruit,  con- 
densed milk,  meal.  &c.,  have  arrived  in 
France  in  stupendous  quantities.  No 
body  of  American  troops  land  in  Franco 
until  what  is  required  for  their  suste- 
nance several  weeks  ahead  is  already 
stored  in  France.  Only  the  smallest  nec- 
es.saries  are  bought  on  the  spot,  and 
troops  passing  through  England  on  their 
way  to  France  are  strictly  forbidden, 
both  officers  and  men,  to  buy  any  article 
of  food  whatsoever  in  England.  As  for 
the  quality,  the  American  has  nothing  to 
complain  of,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  All 
pastry,  cakes,  sweets  are  henceforth  pro- 
hibited throughout  civilian  France,  but 
the  American  troops  rightly  have  ail 
these  things  in  plenty.  I  saw  marvelous 
cakes  and  tarts,  which  would  create  a 
run  on  any  Paris  or  London  teashop,  and 
the  lady  who  manages  one  American  Red 
Cross  canteen  (by  the  way,  she  is  an 
Englishwoman,  and  is  looked  up  to  by 
the  American  military  authorities  as  one 
of  the  best  organizers  they  have  met) 
explained  to  me  wonderful  recipes  they 
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and  started  digging  at  5  A.  M.  next 
morning.  "And  they  liked  it;  it  tickled 
them  to  death."  Many  of  these  drafts, 
in  fact,  were  sick  and  tired  of  inaction 
in  ports  before  their  departure  from 
America,  and  they  welcomed  work  in 
France  as  if  it  were  some  great  game. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  work  of  all  the 
Americans  are  doing  is  a.  certain  aviation 
camp  and  school.  In  a  few  months  it  has 
neared  completion,  and  when  it  is  fin- 
ished it  will,  I  believe,  be  the  biggest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  There  pilots  are 
trained,  and  trained  in  numbers  which  I 
may  not  say,  but  which  are  comforting. 
The  number  of  airplanes  they  use  merely 
for  training,  which  also  I  must  not  state, 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  "  Training-  pilots 
is  the  one  essential  thing,"  I  was  told  by 
the  C.  0,  These  flying  men — or  boys — 
who  have,  of  course,  already  been  broken 
in  in  America,  do  an  additional  course  in 
France,  and  when  they  leave  the  aviation 
camp  1  saw  they  are  absolutely  ready  for 
air  fighting  at  the  front.  This  is  the 
finishing  school.  The  aviators  go 
through  eight  distinct  courses  in  this 
school.  They  are  perfected  in  flying,  in 
observation,  in  bombing,  in  machine-gun 
firing.  On  even  a  cloudy  and  windy  day 
the  air  overhead  buzzes  with  these  young 
American  fliers,  all  getting  into  the  pink 
of  condition  to  do  their  stunts  at  the 
front.  They  seemed  to  me  as  keen  as 
our  own  flying  men,  and  as  well  disci- 
plined. They  live  in  the  camp,  and  it  re- 
quires moving  heaven  and  earth  for  one 
of  them  to  get  leave  to  go  even  to  the 
nearest  little  quiet  old  town. 

The  impression  is  the  same  of  the 
American  bases  in  France  as  of  the 
American  front  in  France,  I  found  there 
and  here  one  distinctive  characteristic, 
the  total  absence  of  bluff.  I  was  never 
once  told  that  we  were  going  to  be  shown 
how  to  win  the  war.  I  was  never  once 
told  that  America  is  going  to  win  the 
war.  I  never  heard  that  American  men 
and  machines  are  better  than  ours,  but  I 
did  hear  almost  apologies  from  American 
soldiers  because  they  had  not  come  into 
the  war  sooner.     They  are,  I  believe, 


spending  now  more  money  than  we  are — 
indeed,  the  pay  of  their  officers  is  about 
double  that  of  ours.  I  said  something 
about  the  cost.  "  Yes,  but  you  see  we 
must  make  up  for  lost  time,"  was  all  the 
American  General  said.  And  be  told  me 
about  the  splendid  training  work  that  is 
being  done  now  in  the  States  by  British 
and  French  officers  who  have  gone  out 
there  knowing  what  war  is,  and  who 
teach  American  officers  and  men  from 
first-hand  experience.  This  particular 
General  hoped  that  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  time  American  troops  arriv- 
ing in  France  may  be  sent  much  more 
quickly  to  the  front  than  is  now  the 
case. 

An  impression  of  complete,  business- 
like determination  is  what  one  gets  when 
visiting  the  Americans  in  France.  A  dis- 
cipline even  stricter  than  that  which  ap- 
plies in  British  and  French  troops  is  en- 
forced. In  towns,  officers,  for  instance, 
are  not  allowed  out  after  9  P.  M.  Some 
towns  where  subalterns  discovered  the 
wine  of  the  country  have  instantly  been 
put  "  out  of  bounds."  No  officer,  on  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  is  allowed  to  go  to 
Paris,  except  on  official  business.  From 
the  camps  they  are  not  even  allowed  to 
go  to  the  neighboring  towns.  They  have, 
to  put  it  quite  frankly,  a  reputation  of 
wild  Americanism  to  live  down,  and  they 
sometimes  surprise  the  French  by  their 
seriousness.  It  is  a  striking  sight  to  see 
American  officers  and  men  flocking  into 
tiny  little  French  Protestant  churches  on 
Sundays  in  this  Catholic  heart  of  France. 
The  congregation  is  a  handful  of  old 
French  Huguenots,  and  the  ancient,  rigid 
French  pasteur  never  in  bis  life  preached 
to  so  many,  and  certainly  never  to  sol- 
diers from  so  far.  They  come  from  BO 
far,  and  from  such  various  parts,  these 
Americans,  and  for  France,  as  well  afl 
for  themselves,  it  is  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence. I  was  told  that  the  postal  censors 
who  read  the  letters  of  the  American  ex- 
peditionary force  are  required  to  know 
forty-seven  languages.  Of  these  lan- 
guages the  two  least  used  are  Chinese 
and  German. 
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A  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,223,835,000  for  the  1919  program  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Schwab 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
on  May  8. 


Of  this  total  $1,386,100,000  was  for 
construction  of  ships  and  $652,000,000 
for  the  purchasing  and  requisitioning  of 
plants  and  material  in  connection  with 
the  building  program. 


Third  Liberty   Loan   Oversubscribed 

Approximately  17,000,000  Buyers 


WHEN  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
raised  to  finance  America's 
war  needs,  closed  on  May  4, 
1918,  the  subscriptions  were 
well  over  $4,000,000,000,  a  billion  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  called  for.  The  total 
was  announced  on  May  17  as  $4,170,019,- 
650.  Secretary  McAdoo  stated  that  he 
would  allot  bonds  in  full  on  all  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  loan  was  regarded  as  the  most 
successful  ever  floated  by  any  nation, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  volume  of 
sales,  but  because  of  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  loan.  Approximately  17,000,- 
000  individuals  subscribed,  that  is,  about 
one  person  in  every  six  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  buyers  in  the 
Third  Loan  exceeded  those  in  the  Second 
by  7,000,000  and  those  in  the  First  by 
12,500,000. 

The  campaign  throughout  the  country 
was  conducted  with  all  the  thoroughness 
of  a  great  political  struggle,  with  the 
difference  that  there  were  no  contending 
parties  and  all  forces  were  marshaled 
to  make  the  loan  a  success.  Nor  was  the 
campaign  merely  a  display  of  efficient 
organization   and  vigorous  propaganda. 

It  had  many  features  of  dramatic  and 
picturesque  interest,  not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  but  in  almost  every  smaller  cen- 
tre of  the  nation.  A  noonday  rally  of 
50,000  men  and  women  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  on  the  closing  day,  was  typi- 
cal.   An  eyewitness  described  it  thus: 

The  Police  Department  Band  appeared 
and  the  band  of  the  15th  Coast  Artillery 
from  Fort  Hamilton.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  James  Montgomery  Flagg 
now  appeared  In  his  studio  van  on  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Broad  Street  crowd. 
A  girl  with  him  played  something  on  the 


cornet.  It  was  a  good  deal  like  a  show 
on  the  Midway  at  a  Western  county  fair. 
But  this  was  no  faker— one  of  the  most 
famous  artists  in  America,  throwing  in 
a  signed  sketch  of  whoever  bought  Lib- 
erty  bonds.  Those  near  him  began  push- 
ing and  crowding  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer. 

And  now,  suddenly,  a  tremendous  racket 
up  the  street  toward  Broadway.  Who 
comes? 

Cheer  on  cheer,  now.  It  is  the  "  Anzacs.'* 
Twelve  long,  rangy  fellows,  officers  allf 
six  or  seven  of  them  with  the  little  brass 
"  A "  on  the  shoulder,  which  signifies 
service  at  Gallipoli  and  in  Flanders.  They 
are  members  of  the^i^ntingent  of  600 
which  arrived  here  yesterday  on  its  way 
to  the  battlefields  of  France.  They  run 
lightly  up  the  Sub-Treasury  steps  and 
take  their  stand  in  a  group  beside  the 
soldier  band. 

And  now  they  all  come— all  the  actors 
in  the  drama  of  the  day.  Governor  Whit- 
man, bareheaded,  solemn-faced;  Rabbi 
Stephen  Wise,  with  his  rugged  face  and 
his  shock  of  blue-black  hair ;  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  panting  a  little  with  excite- 
ment; Auguste  Bouilliz.  baritone  of  the 
Royal  Opera  of  Brussels,  who  later  is  to 
thrill  them  all  with  his  singing  of  the 
•*  Marseillaise  " ;  Cecil  Arden,  in  a  shin- 
ing helmet  and  draped  in  the  Union  Jack, 
come  to  sing  "  God  Save  the  King,"  while 
the  sunburned  Australian  officers  stand 
like  statues  at  salute;  Oscar  Straus,  and 
then— 

*'  Yee-ee-ee-eee.** 

Oh,  how  they  cheered !  For  the  '*  Blue 
Devils  "  of  France  had  poured  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Sub-Treasury  and,  with  the 
fitful  sun  shining  once  more  and  gleam- 
ing on  their  bayonets,  were  running  down 
the  steps  in  two  lines,  past  the  "  Anzacs/* 
past  the  soldier  band,  to  draw  up  in  ranks 
at  the  bottom. 

Lieutenant  de  Moal  speaks.  What  does 
he  say?  Who  knows?  But  he  is  widely 
cheered,  just  the  same,  as  he  gives  way 
to  Grovernor  Whitman. 

••  There  are  gatherings  like  this,  though 
not  so  large,  all  over  our  land  today," 
cries  the  Governor.    "  In  every  town  and 


Former  War  Loans  of  the  United  States 

A  Historical   Retrospect 

The  United  States  Government  asked  for  $2,000,000,000  on  the  First  Liberty  Loan 
in  the  Spring  of  1917,  and  $S, 03 It, 000, 000  was  subscribed  by  over  4,000,000  sub' 
scribers.  For  the  Second  Loan,  near  the  end  of  1917,  $3,000,000,000  was  sought,  and 
$4,617,532,300  was  subscribed  by  9,420,000  subscribers. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  in  a  recent  brochure  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  various  war  loans  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the  RevolutioT/y* 
ary  loans,  as  follows: 


WHEN  the  patriots  at  Lexingrton 
"fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world,"  the  thirteen  Colonies  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  war^ 
but  with  practically  no  funds  in  their 
Treasuries.  The  Continental  Congress 
was  without  power  to  raise  money  by 
taxation,  and  had  to  depend  upon  credit 
bills  and  requisitions  drawn  against  the 
several  Colonies.  France  was  the  first 
foreign  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
struggling  America,  the  King  of  France 
himself  advancing  us  our  first  loan.  All 
told,  France's  loan  was  $6,352,500;  Hol- 
land loaned  us  $1,304,000;  and  Spain 
assisted  us  with  $174,017.  Our  loan  from 
France  was  repaid  between  1791  and  1795 
to  the  Revolutionary  Government  of 
France;  the  Holland  loan  during  the 
same  period  in  five  annual  installments, 
and  the  Spanish  loan  in  1792-3. 

Our  first  domestic  war  loan  of  £6,000 
was  made  in  1775,  and  the  loan  was  taken 
at  par.  A  year  and  a  half  later  found 
Congress  laboring  under  unusual  diffi- 
culties. Boston  and  New  York  were  held 
by  the  enemy,  the  patriot  forces  were 
retreating,  and  the  people  were  as  little 
inclined  to  submit  to  domestic  taxation 
as  they  had  formerly  been  to  "  taxation 
without  representation."  To  raise  funds 
even  a  lottery  was  attempted.  In 
October,  1776,  Congress  authorized  a 
second  loan  for  $5,000,000.  It  was  not  a 
pronounced  success,  only  $3,787,000  being 
raised  in  twelve  months.  In  1778  four- 
teen issues  of  paper  money  were  author- 
ized as  the  only  way  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  army.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1779 
Congress  had  issued  $200,000,000  in  paper 
money,  while  a  like  amount  had  been 
issued  by  the  several  States.  In  1781,  as 
a  result  of  this  financing  and  of  the 


general    situation,   Continental   bills   of 
credit  had  fallen  99  per  cent. 

Then  came  Robert  Morris,  that  genius 
of  finance,  who  found  ways  to  raise  the 
money  which  assured  the  triumph  of  the 
American  cause.  By  straining  his  per- 
sonal credit,  which  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  Government,  he  borrowed  upon 
his  own  individual  security  on  every 
hand.  On  one  occasion  he  borrowed  from 
the  commander  of  the  French  fleet, 
securing  the  latter  with  his  personal 
obligation.  If  Morris  and  o'ther  patriotic 
citizens  had  not  rendered  such  assistance 
to  the  Government,  some  of  the  most 
important  campaigns  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  would  have  been  impossible.  Fol- 
lowing came  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  issued  its  notes — in  effect,  loans 
— to  provide  rations  and  equipment  for 
Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
These  notes  were  secured  by  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  against  our  envoys  abroad, 
but  it  was  never  seriously  intended  that 
they  should  be  presented  for  payment. 
The  bank  was  a  tremendous  success  in  • 
securing  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  patriotic  purposes,  and  was  practi- 
cally the  first  bank  of  issue  in  this  coun- 
try. 

With  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton  came 
forward  with  a  funding  scheme  by  which 
the  various  debts  owed  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  private  creditors,  and  to  the 
several  States  were  combined.  In  1791, 
on  a  specie  basis,  our  total  debt  was 
$75,000,000.  The  paper  dollar  was  prac- 
tically valueless  and  the  people  were 
forced  to  give  the  Government  adequate 
powers  to  raise  money  and  to  impose 
taxes.     Between    that    date    and    1812 
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on  March  4,  1861,  and  by  mid-November 
of  that  year  a  panic  was  in  fuU  swing. 
The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  the 
Treasury  empty  and  the  financial  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  seriously  dis- 
organized. Public  credit  was  low,  the 
public  mind  was  disturbed,  and  raising 
money  was  difficult.  In  1862  the  Le^l 
Tender  act  was  passed,  authorizingr  an 
issue  of  $160,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes,  and  an  is^ue  of  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000,000  was  authorized. 

This  proved  to  be  a  most  popular  loan. 
The  bonds  were  subject  to  redemption 
after  five  years  and  were  payable  in 
twenty  years.  They  bore  interest  at  6 
per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
were  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100, 
$500,  and  $1,000.  Through  one  agent. 
Jay  Cooke,  a  genius  at  distribution,  who 
employed  2,850  sub-agents  and  advertised 
extensively,  this  loan  was  placed  directly 
with  the  people  at  par  in  cuiTeney.  Alto- 
gether the  aggregate  of  this  loan  was 
¥514,771,600.  Later  in  that  year  Congress 
authorized  a  second  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  in  the  amount  of  $150,000,000  at 
par,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.;  in  Janu- 
I  thir 
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approached  {3,000,000,000,  less  than  one* 
half  of  which  was  funded. 

Civil  war  loans,  with  one  exception, 
which  sold  at  89  3-10,  were  all  placed  at 
par  in  currency,  subject  to  commissionB 
ranging  from  an  eighth  to  one  per  cent, 
to  diatributing  barkers.  The  average 
interest  nominally  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  bonds  during  the  war  was 
slightly  under  6  per  cent.  Owing  to  pay- 
ment being  made  in  currency,  however, 
the  rate  was,  in  reality,  much  higher. 
With  the  conclusion  of  .the  war,  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  was  under- 
taken, and  it  has  continued  with  but 
two  interruptions  to  date. 

Heavy  tax  receipts  for  several  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  potentially 
enabled  the  Government  to  reduce  its 
debt.  Indeed,  from  1866  to  1891,  each 
year's  ordinary  receipts  exceeded  dis- 
bursements, and  enabled  the  Government 
to  lighten  its  financial  burdens.  In  1866 
the  decrease  in  the  net  debt  was  $120,- 
396,408;  In  1867,  ¥127,884.962;  in  1868, 
$27,297,798;  in  1869.  $48,081,640;  in  1870, 
$101,601,917;  in  1871,  $84,175,888;  in 
1872,  $97,213,638,  and  in  1873,  $44,318,- 
470. 

Through  refunding  operations — in  ad- 
dition to  bonds  and  short-time  obligations 
redeemed  with  surplus  revenues — the 
Government  paid  off,  up  to  1879,  $535,- 
000,000  bonds  bearing  interest  at  from 
6  to  6  per  cent.  In  this  year  the  credit 
of  the  Government  was  on  a  4  per  cent, 
basis,  and  a  year  later  on  a  Shi  per 
cent,  basis,  against  a  maximum  basis  of 
16^  per  cent,  in  1864. 

Between  1881  and  1887  the  Govern- 


ment paid  off,  either  with  surplus  rev- 
enues or  by  conversion,  $618,000,000  of 
interest-bearing  debt.  In  1891  all  bonds 
then  redeemable  were  retii-ed,  and  on 
July  1,  1893,  the  public  debt  amounted 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  maximum 
outstanding  in  1865.  In  1900  the  Govern- 
ment converted  $446,900,000  bonds  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  $839,000,000  convertible 
under  the  refunding  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  that  year.  And  further  con- 
versions in  1903,  1905,  and  1907  brought 
the  grand  total  up  to  $647,260,160 — a 
result  which  earned  for  the  Government 
a  net  annual  saving  in  interest  account 
of  $16,551,037. 

SPANISH  WAR  LOANS 

The  United  States  is  a  debt-paying 
nation.  Hence,  America's  credit,  despite 
occasional  fluctuations,  has  steadily  risen, 
and  our  national  debt  has  sold  on  a  lower 
income  basis  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Following  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor,  in  1898,  Congress 
authorized  an  issue  of  $200,000,000  3 
per  cent,  ten-twenty-year  bonds.  Of  this 
aggregate  $198,792,660  were  sold  by  the 
Government  at  par.  So  popular  was  this 
loan,  it  was  oversubscribed  seven  times. 
Daring  the  year  1898,  following  the  al- 
lotment to  the  public,  this  issue  sold  at 
a  premium,  the  price  going  to  107%, 
and,  during  the  next  year,  to  110%. 
After  the  war  ended,  the  Government, 
in  accordance  with  its  unvarying  custom, 
began  to  pay  off  this  debt;  but,  despite 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  offer  t« 
buy  these  bonds,  he  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing only  about  $20,000,000  of  them. 


AMERICAN    LABOR    MISSION    IN    EUROPE 


Government  allowed  us  all  10s.  per  week 
per  man  tor  upkeep.  The  camp  bncamo 
a  great  success.  There  were  l.ttW  Ger- 
man salloi'S  interned  In  It, 

Until  May.  1915,  all  wetit  well.  On  May 
1  the  Interned  men  celebrated  Muy  Day, 
their  International  revolutionary  holiday. 
They  had  their  banners,  "  Workers  of  the 
World,  Unite,"  ■'World  Brotherhood," 
and  so  on.  We  had  planned  a  great  f^te 
to  be  held  later  and  I  had  secured  the  con- 
tend and  help  make  it  a  Bucoess.  On  May 
7  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  1  called  the 
Germans  in  camp  together  and  told  them 
the  terrible  thing  that  had  happened,  I 
told  them  they  were  not  to  blame,  but  that 
the  celebration  could  not  be  held.  And 
they  made  no  protest  to  me. 

Now  here  were  1,000  Germans  not  under 
control  of  the  Kaiser.  Some  of  them  had 
been  among  us  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
As  soon  aa  I  had  got  out  of  the  place 
they  sang  and  cheered  and  rejoiced  over 
the  Lusitania  disaster.  They  kept  this  up 
for  four  hours.  They  made  me  conclude 
that  the  camp  must  be  handed  over  to  the 
military  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
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U-boat    campaign,    and.    whal 

worse,   the   fact  that  the  U-boats  always 

turned  their  guns  on  open  boats, 

I  have  got  hundreds  of  cases  of  bore 
whose  arms  and  legs  have  been  blown  off 
by  U-boat  guns  while  trying  to  get  away 
from  sinking  ships  In  open  boats.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  International  Trans- 
port Workers'  Union  protesting  against 
these  crimes.  His  reply  attempted  to 
Justify  every  crime.  That  showed  us  that 
not  only  was  the  Kaiser  responsible,  but 
that  the  organized  trade  union  movement 
of  Germany  was  also  responsible. 

On  June  1.  1917.  a  Socialist  congreaB 
was  convened  at  Leeds.  It  was  adver- 
tised as  the  greatest  conferfnce  ever  held. 
We  sent  two  men  there  to  tell  our  story. 
Our  men  found  that  small  bodies  of  only 
a  handful  of  members  had  been  delegated, 
who  got  the  floor  easily  for  the  pacifist 
cause.  Our  men  could  not  secure  any- 
thing like  a  fair  chance. 

In  this  conference  MacDonald.  Falrchlld, 
and  Jowctt  were  elected  delegates  to 
Stockholm,  We  at  once  resolved  that  no 
delegulPB  should  leave  this  country.  And 
none  did. 

That  Is  the  history  of  the  seamen's  dc- 
termination  to  bottle  up  suth  Bvlttah  paci- 
fists as  may  desire  (0  go  abroad  spreading 
their  doctrine.  Mingled  with  it  !s  the 
KTlm.  sad  story  of  12.000  membcis  of  the 
Seamen's  Union  who  have  lost  their  lives 
on  merchant  ships  through  Germany's 
criminal  conduct  on  the  seas. 

And  while  there  la  here  and  there  one 
In    England   who   reacmbles   a   leader   of 


labor  who  Is  a  paelllst.  the  determination 
Of  the  British  seamen  lo  go  through  with 
the  war  to  the  finish  Is  scarcely  more 
than  a  reflection  of  the  rank-and-file 
spirit  that  Is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  BrKlHh  labor. 

NO  PARLEYS  WITH  ENEMY  LABOR 

The  American  delegates  met  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  in  London  and  in 
Paris.  In  England  they  found  the  sen- 
timent almost  unanimous  in  approval  of 
their  decision  to  favor  no  conferences 
with  German  labor  representatives  until 
a  victory  had  been  achieved.  In  France, 
however,  they  encountered  a  group  that 
favored  contact  with  the  German  and 
Austrian  Socialists.  On  May  6  there 
was  a  conference  in  Paris  between  the 
American  labor  delegates  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  Generale  de 
Travail,  the  great  French  revolutionary 
labor  organization.  M.  Jouhaux,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  confederation,  made 
the  proposed  international  conference 
practically  the  sole  note  of  his  speech. 
France,  he  asserted,  had  no  hatred  for 
the  German  workers  themselves,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  if  the  conference  took 
place  it  could  have  only  one  of  two  re- 
sults. Either  the  workers  in  the  enemy 
countries  would  refuse  to  join  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  workers  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries for  the  liberation  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples, in  which  case  the  war  must  con- 
tinue, or  they  would  accept  the  allied 
view  of  what  was  right  and  would  act 
with  the  allied  peoples  for  the  good  of 
humanity. 

The  American  reply  was  in  these  defi- 
nite words: 

"We  don't  hate  the  German  workers 
any  more  than  you  do,  but  to  give  them 
our  hand  now  would  be  looked  upon  by 
them  only  as  a  sign  of  weakness," 

After  reminding  the  congress  of  the 
hypocritical  professions  of  the  German 
Socialist  Party  before  the  war,  the  dele- 
gation declared  itself  in  entire  agreement 
with  Samuel  Gompers  that  American 
labor  men  would  refuse  to  meet  the  Ger- 
man delegates  under  any  circumstances 
so  long  as  Germany  was  ruled  by  an  Im- 
perialistic Government,  This  declaration 
left  Albert  Thomas,  former  Cabinet  of- 
ficer and  leader  of  the  group,  practically. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR 


man  submarines  In  five  roontlw  wm  1,648,- 
622.  less  than  half  the  aniount  alleced 
by  Germany  to  have  been  doatroyed.  He 
announced  that  the  number  of  submarines 
sunk  by  the  Allies  was  greater  than  Ger- 

Twelve  German  sub  marines  were  officially 
raportefl  captured  or  sunk  In  British 
waters  by  American  or  British  destroy  era 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  two  atbera 
were  known  to  have  been  destroyed. 

Ten  passeoBera  were  killed  when  the  French 
steamship  Atlantlque  was  torpedoed  In  the 
Mediterranean   early   In   Hay,     The   ship 
managed  lo  reach  port. 
CAMPAIGX  IN  WESTERN  BDBOPE 

April  18 — French  advance  on  both  banks  ot 
the  Avre  River  between  ThBDne  and 
Mallly-Ralneval  1  Germans  deliver  terrific 
BBsaulls  upon  the  British  front  from  Gl- 
venchy  to  tke  neighborhood  of  St  Vennnt. 

April  19 — Italian  troops  reach  France;  Brit- 
ish beat  off  assaults  on  Mont  Kemmel 
and  recover  ground  west  of  Robecg:  bom- 
bardment  of  Paris  resumed. 

April  20 — Germans  hurl  force  asalnsC 
American  and  French  troops  Kt  Seiche- 
prey  and  get  a  grip  on  the  town,  but  are 
driven  out;  Belgians  give  ground  tempo- 
rarily near  the  Passchendaele  Canal,  but 
regain  It ;  Brltiah  re-esiabltsh  their  posi- 
tions  In  Givenchy-Festubert  region. 

April  21 — British  drive  Germans  trcun  some 
of  their  advanced  positions  near  Robecq; 
Americans  retake  Selcheprey  outposta. 

April  2;( — British  gain  ground  east  of  Robecq 
ind  In  the  neighborhood  of 
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April    24— Gern 

the  Somme ;  Franci 

Hangard   shelled. 
April      25— British      r 

ncux ;  French  and 
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gard. 
April    ;;iJ — Gormans    lake    Mont    Kemmel    and 

the  villages  of  Kemmel  and  Dranoutre  and 

push  on  lo  St.   EIol ;  French  recover  part 

of  Hangard. 
April  27 — British  and   French  troops  recover 

some  of  the  ground    lost  In   the  Baltlcul- 

Wytscliacte    sector;    Germans    repulsed    at 

Voormeieele   after   hard   tight, 
April  2,S— Germans  take  Voormeieele, 
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y  attacks  upon 
the  sntlre  Franco- British  front  from  ZiUe- 
beke  Lake  to  Meteren ;  British  hold  their 
line  Intact ;  French  yield  some  ground 
around  Scher  pen  berg  and  Mont  Rouge, 
but  lalf  r  regain  It ;  Belgians  repulse  at- 
tacks north  of  Yprea;  Americans  take 
over  a  sector  ot  the  French  line  at  the 
tip  of  the  Somme  salient. 
Ajrll  30— French  recover  ground  on  the  slope 


ot  Scherpenberg  and   advance   their   line 

astride  the  Dranoutre  road ;  positions  of 
the  allied  forctw  push  forward  between  Lm 
Clytte  and  Kemmel. 

May  1— Americans  repulse  attacks  In  the 
VlUera-Bretonneux  region  ;  BCthune  region 
bombarded. 

May  3— French  and  British  Improve  their 
positions  along  the  Somme  River  south- 
ward to  below  the  Avre ;  French  take 
Hill  62.  near  Caatel.  and  the  wood  near  by. 

May  4 — Germans  repulsed  at  Locon;  French 
make  progresd  near  Locre,  and  British 
advance  near  Meteren;  Americans  In  the 
Lorraine  sector  raid  Gemun  poaltlona 
south  ol  Hallovllle  and  penetrate  to  third 
line;  French  shell  disables  last  ot  Ger- 
man guns  that  have  been  bombarding 
Paris. 

May  S— Franco-Brltlah  forces.  In  operatloD 
between  Locre  and  Dranoutre,  advance 
their  positions  on  K  l.OOO-yard  front  to 
an  average  depth  of  600  yards;  Oennans 
foiled  In  attempt  to  occupy  former  Amer- 
ican trenches  Id  the  Bols  BrUlfr 

May  6— OermanB  launch  heavy  gas  attacks 
against  American  troops  on  the  Plcardy 

Mgy  8— Germans  gain  a  foothold  at  several 
points  midway  between  I^  Clytte  and 
Voormezeele,  but  are  repulsed  at  other 
t>olnta  along  the  line ;  Austallans  advance 
fiOO  yards  near  SalUy  and  300  yards  weft 
of  Morlancourl, 

May  0— British  re-eatabllah  their  Hues  and 
drive  Germans  out  ot  British  trenches 
between  Iji  Clytte  and  Voormeieele ; 
Germans  occupy  British  advanced  posi- 
tions at  Albert  on  a  front  of  about  190 

May  lO-Uritish  restore  their  line  at  Albert; 
German  artillery  fire  active  In  the  VImy 
and  Robecq  sectors  of  the  British  front. 
and  south  of  DIckebusch. 

May  11— Bei'lln  reports  heavy  losses  Inflicted 
on  Amci'lcan  troops  southwest  of  Apre- 
mont;  Germans  gain  small  portion  of  ter- 
ritory southwest  ot  Mailiy-Ralneval.  but 
are  driven  out  by  French;  French  gain 
ground  In  Uareull  Wood. 

May  12— French  troops  north  ot  Kemroel  cap- 
ture Hill  44  and  an  adjoining  farm;  Ger- 
mans bombard  Albert.  L<oos,  and  Ypres 
sectora.  and  lines  southeast  ot  Amiens, 
but  are  repulsed  by  the  French  near 
OrviUcrs-Sorel, 

May  13— Americans  blow  up  enemy  am- 
munition dump  and  start  fires  In  Can- 
tlgny.  with  eziiiosions ;  Germans  resume 
firing  north  of  Kemmel. 

May  14— Hill  44.  north  of  Kemmel.  changes 
hands  ^f  veral  times :  French  advance  In 
Hamjard  region:  British  carry  out  suc- 
cessful  raid   near  Robecq. 

May  15— Germans  repulsed  by  Uie  Britiah 
southwest  of  Morlancourt  and  by  the 
French  north  of  Kemmel. 
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The  German  advance  Into  the  Ukraine  con- 
tinued, nillilary  rule  was  established  In 
Kiev,  and  several  members  o(  the  Qovem- 
ment.  Including  the  Minister  of  War,  were 
removed  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  proved  too  weak  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  Vice  Chancellor  von 
Payer,  speaking  before  the  Main  Commit- 
tee of  the  German  Reichstag  on  May  4, 
attempted  to  Justify  Germany's  use  of  the 
Iron  hand  by  declaring  that  grain  had 
been  withheld  and  that  prominent  Ukrain- 
ians, members  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  had  been  caught  planning  Ihe  as- 
sasslnatlon  of  German  officers. 

Rostov-on-the-Don  was  oeeiipled  by  Ger- 
mans on  May  9,  but  was   recaptured  by 
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M.  Tchitcherln,  on  May  12,  sent  a  Wirelesa 
message  to  Ambassador  Joffe,  at  Berlin. 
Instructing  him  to  try  to  obtain  from 
Berlin  cessation  of  every  kind  of  hosUlity, 
and  declared  that  captures  of  Russian 
territory  violated  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
Of  peace.  He  also  gave  assurances  that 
the  Black  Sea  Fleet  would  not  attack 
the  port  of  NovoroBsysk,  which  the  Ger- 
mans threatened  to  capture.  In  an 
evasive  reply  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  German  troops  In  the  East  said  he 
could  only  agree  to  the  cessation  of  naval 
operations  against  the  Black  Sea  Fleet, 
provided  that  all  ships  returned  to  Sebas- 
topol  and  were  retained  [here,  thus  leav- 
ing the  port  of  Novoroasysk  free  for  nav- 
igation. 

A  Swedish  report  of  May  14  told  of  a  Ger- 
man ultimatum  Co  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment demanding  the  occupation  of  ilos- 
other  Russian  cities,  the  aboUsh- 
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practically  make  Russia  a  German  colony. 

Professor  H.  C.  Emery,  the  American  who 
was  seized  when  the  Germans  l.inded  In 
the  Aland  Islands,  was  treed  from  prison, 
but  was  still  detained  In  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  on  May  3. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  A.  J.  Balfour. 
announced  in  rommoii.'J  on  May  5  that 
Great  Britain  was  ready  lo  grant  tempo- 
rary recognition  to  the  Eslhonlan  Na- 
tional  Council. 

Transcaucasia  proclaimed  Its  Indeiiendence 
on  April  2H.  and  a  conservative  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  headed  by  M.  Chkcm- 
kell. 

Ciscaucasia  proclaimed  Itself  an  Independent 
State  on  May  14. 

The  Caucasus  proposed  peace  negotiations 
with  Turkey  May  10. 

Russian  Bolshevist  troops  crossed  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  In  gunboats  and  recaptured 
Baku  from  the  Mussulmans  May  17. 

Emperor  William  Issued  a  proclamation, 
May  14,   recognizing  the  Independence  of 


Lithuania,  allied  with  the  German  Eim- 
plre,  and  saying  that  It  was  assumed  that 
Lithuania  would  participate  In  the  war 
burdens  of  Germany. 

FINLAND. 

Hostilities  between  the  Finnish  White  Guards 
and  the  Germans  and  the  Red  Guards  coD< 
tlnued.  Germany  protested  to  Ihe  Bol- 
shevist Foreign  Minister  on  April  £3 
against  the  landing  of  allied  troops  «t 
Murmansk,  declaring  that  auch  landing 
was  a  violation  of  the  Rrest-Lltovsk 
treaty.  Germany  also  denied  (hat  Ger- 
mans had  participated  In  the  raid  ot  th« 
Finnish  White  Guards   upon  Kem. 

The  White  Guards,  on  April  2S.  demanded  th* 
surrender  of  a  fort  on  the  Finnish  coaat 
ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Finnish  Bolshevist 
Government,  constituting  part  of  th« 
Kronstadt  defenses.  The  Kronstadt  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegktea 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and 
organized  resistance. 

Vlborg  was  taken  by  the  White  Guards  on 
April  30.  On  May  8,  the  Germans  In  the 
southwest  defeated  the  Red  Guards  after 
a  five  days'  balUe  near  Lakhtl  and 
Tevastus.  The  Finnish  flag  was  raised  OB 
the  fortress  ot  Sveaborg  on  May  13.  Oa 
May  15  the  White  Guards  entered  Helslng- 
fors,  and  on  May  IT  they  seized  Borlc- 
Gleb  on  the  Norwegian  border  from  the 
Russian  troops,  thus  saining  access  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

RUMANIA. 

A   peace   treaty   betw. 
Central    Powers    w 
supplementary       legal,        economic,       Kitd 
political  treaties  were  later  concluded. 

The  Rumanian   Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
'ree  and  new  electlotu 
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POLAND. 


The  Lausanne  Gazette  announced  on  May  13 
that  I'oland  was  handed  over  to  Germany 
economic  a!  l.v,  politically,  and  militarily, 
according  lo  a  secret  treaty  arranged  at 
Brest-Lilovsk  between  a  Russian  delegSr 
*aded  by  Trotzky.  and  Qer 
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>nfer. 


n  the 


9  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany  agreed  to  the  solution  of 
the   Polish   question   desired   by   Austria, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Guatemalan  Assembly,  on  April  22,  de- 
clared the  country  to  bo  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  United  Slates  In  the  war,  and 
the  following  day  the  Guatemalan  Minis- 
declaration  was  meant  as  a  declaration 
of   war   against  Germany   and    her   alllea. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Uruguay  for 
a  definition  of  the  relations  between  the 
two   countries,   Germany   replied,   accord- 


German  Losses  On  All  Fronts 

One  Estimate  Reaches  5,600,000 


KARL  BLEIBTREU,  the  German 
military  statistician,  writing  in 
Daa  Neue  Europa  of  April  22, 
gives  the  German  losses  from  Au^.  2, 
1914,  to  Jan.  31,  1918,  as  4,456,961  men. 
His  figures  deal  exclusively  with  those 
killed  in  action  or  taken  prisoner.  They 
are  official  from  Aug.  2,  1914,  till  July 
31,  1917,  and  are  then  estimated  to  Jan. 
31,  1918.    His  figures  and  comment  read: 

WESTERN  FRONT 
1»14 

AUEUBt 172,500    November    ....  OS.OOO 

September   ....S14,500    December  60,200 

October   189.600  

Total C6S.S00 

Jan.   and  Feb..  06.000  AuKUst    I(e,t00 

March    (?>«  Sept.  and  Oct.. 119,450 

AprU    42,E00  November    ....  ST,500 

May    113.600  December 57,'raO 

June  and  Jull'.lS2,aoO 


..113,41 


January    18,100    July    86,050 

February   17,800    August    148,000 

March    01.300    September    119,300 

April     72,650    October   125,000 

May    64,000    November    87,100 

June   54,850    December 50,000 

Total 001,250 

1»1T 

January    48,000    April    50.000 

February    39.000    Maj ,  June  and 

Uarch    30.000       July  134.850 

TotaJ,  (7  montha) 320,450 

These    ligurea    give,    on    the   western    tront, 

from  Aug.  2,  1014,  to  July  31.  1017.  an  aggre- 

eate  of  2,604,061  casualties. 

EASTERN  FRONT 

lOU 103,000    IBIO 356.800 

1015 009.600    1917 261,2^0 

This    give.j    a    total    from    Augr.    2,    1914.    to 

July   31.    1917,    or  1,484,550,   and   tor  the   two 

fronts  combined  of  4,0MI.511. 

From  Aug.  1,  1917,  to  Jan.  31,  1918, 
Herr  Bleibtreu  estimates  the  total  losses 
on  both  fronts  at  367,450,  making  in  all 
4,456,961  men. 

In  adding  those  who  died  from  illness 
or  wounds,  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
colonial  and  maritime  fighting,  as  well  as 


in  the  noncombatant  and  auxiliary  serr- 
ices,  not  comprised  in  the  preceding; 
enumeration,  the  grand  total  consider- 
ably exceeds  6,000,000. 

Estimates  of  German  losses  from  Jan. 
31,  1918,  to  May  20,  1918,  range  from 
400,000  to  600,000.  If  the  above  figures 
are  correct,  the  total  German  loss  in  the 
forty-six  months  of  the  war  exceeds 
5,600,000.  The  London  Telegraph,  in 
analyzing  these  figures,  said; 

With  regard  to  the  figures  given  by 
Herr  Bleibtreu.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
they  are  enormously  In  exceaa  over  thoso 
compiled  In  wclt-lnformed  quarters  from 
the  official  casually  Usta  published  by  the 
German  Government,  and  Issued  period- 
ically. Down  to  July  31.  1918.  these  Uau 
had  contained  a  grand  total  of  4.624,29(1 
names,  but  did  not  include  naval  or 
Colonial  troop  losses.  Of  the  above  (igura 
the  following  are  the  permanent  losses: 

Killed  and  died  ot  wounds 1.056,970 

Died  of  sickness 75.988 

Prisoners  336,260 

Missing 297.237 

Total    1,7^.469 

These  statistics  are  merely  the  names 
published  down  to  July  31,  1917,  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  actual  total  cas- 
ualties, as  the  lists  are  always  at  least 
several  weeks  behindhand.  But  even  al- 
lowing for  this  fact,  Bleibtreu's  estimate 
for  the  killed  in  action  and  prisoners 
alone  is  considerably  more  than  double 
those  officially  acknowledged  by  Berlin, 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  total  casualties 
admitted  in  the  official  lists  from  all 
causes.  Of  this  remarkable  discrepancy 
there  can  be  only  two  possible  explana- 
tions. Either  the  German  Government 
has  throughout  the  war  systematically 
falsified  its  casualty  lists — -and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
case — or  else  Bleibtreu  has  been  put  up 
by  the  German  Staff  to  publish  a  set  of 
statistics  intended  deliberately  to  mis- 
lead the  Allies. 


■  GREAT  BRITAIN'S   FINANCES 


All  payments  of  less  than  20  cents  are 
exempted.  The  schedule  consista  of  two 
Ii8ta,  one  comprising  articles  taxed  irre- 
spective of  price  at  ID  per  cent.,  and  the 
other,  articles  taxed  when  the  retail 
price  exceeds  certain  specified  amountSi 
as  follows: 

Taxed  Irrespective  of  Price. — Photo- 
graphic appliances,  sold  or  platinum 
Jewelry,  blUlaril  tables,  silk  hoalery  and 
underwear,  artlatlo  bronie  and  Iron  work, 
horses  and  pontes  for  pleasure  purposes, 
curiosities  and  antiques,  sporting  guns. 
books,  servants'  liveries,  gold  watches, 
perfumery,  soaps  and  dentltricea.  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  pianos,  (other  than 
cottage  pianos,)  tapestry,  truffles,  pleas- 
ure  boats,   and  yachts. 

Taxad  Above  BpvoiSied  Prieea,  lap- 
proximately  thotan  in  V.  B.  moncB- )— Pet 
dogj,  tS:  other  pets,  (2;  smokers'  requi- 
sites, (2;  bicycles.  tOO:  silver  Jewelry.  (2; 
picture  (ramea,  {2;  walking  sticks.  (3; 
chlnaware  table  service,  f40i  single  pieces, 
sec  CO  13:  men's  headwear,  H;  women's 
hate.  |8 :  women's  footwear,  $8 ;  men's 
footwear,  110;  chocolates.  T5c  per  pound; 
corsets,  tlOi  men's  suits,  $33;  women's 
costumes  or  mantles,  S50:  scissors,  f^; 
lace  and  embroidery  machine  made,  35c 
per  yard:  handmade,  K,S&  per  yard; 
artificial  flowers,  12:  furs.  (20:  gloves, 
11.58:  furniture,  (300  per  suite:  mirrors, 
94;  motorcycles,  |400:  watrties.  »10:  hand- 
kerrhlefs,  $:(.lia  per  dosen ;  umbrellas.  tS: 
feathers.  fS:  clocks.  |20;  photographs.  $S 
per  dozen;  cottage  pianos,  $240:  curtains. 
(£0:  carpHs.  (:t.f>2  per  yard  ;  pajamas  and 
dressing  gowns,  tlS;  horse  carriages, 
1200;  bird  cages.  $2. 

Payments    for    goods    bought    before 

Jan.  1,  1918,  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

AMERICA'S    ASSISTANCE 

In  presenting  the  budget  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  past  year  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  $2,030,000,000.  He  referred 
to  America's  assistance  as  follows: 

The  extent  of  the  asKl.il an ct.-  of  the 
Unlti'd  States  and  our  advances  to  the 
Allies  last  year  amounted  to  K!, 525.1  ioii,(iiiO. 
In  addition  to  Ihls  the  United  States  have 
advanced  to  all  the  Allies  no  U-ss  a  sum 
during  the  year  than  M.T.W,OI"i.O(«i.  of 
lately  J2,5i«i.' 
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The  House  win  see.  therefore,  that, 
whereas  this  year  we  advanced  to  the 
Allies  approximately  the  same  amount  as 
last  year.  t2.S2.1.<«0.000  na  against  f2.700.- 
MM.UOO,  thL'  United  States  advancL'd  in  ad< 
ditlon  t2,2riO.O0O.ilO0 ;  that  Is  to  say,  the 
total  advances  by  us  and  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  are  f4.TT3,00l),- 
OOO,  as  against  t2.TU0,0O0,0UO  by  us  alone 
last  year. 

The  House  would  notice  that  our  ad- 
vances to  the  Allies  are  approximately  the 
same  amount  as  the  advances  made  to  us 
by  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  satisfactory.  It  means  that  It  Is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  lean  on  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  the  other 
Allies  lean  upon  us,  or  that.  In  Other 
words,  after  nearly  four  years  of  war  we 
are   self-supporting. 

But  it  Is  almost  absurd  that  we  should 
be  borrowing  with  one  hand  while  we  are 
lending  with  the  other.  The  result  Is  that 
our  accounts  are  Inflated  apparently,  and 
In  fact  to  that  extent  our  credit  Is  weak- 
ened. I  have  therefore  been  In  com- 
munication with  Mr.  McAdoo.  the  Finan- 
cial Minister  of  America,  and  Mr.  Cross- 
ley,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Finan- 
cial Mission,  and  I  suggested  as  regards 
Kdvancea  to  the  Allies  a  course  which,  U 
adopted,  will  have  the  effect  of  lessenlns 
to  a  considerable  extent  our  burden,  while 
fn  no  way  Increasing  Che  total  obligation* 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  TOTAL  BRITISH  DEBT 

In  referring  to  the  total  debt  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  national  debt,  on  (he  estimatei 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  House, 
wlU  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  (March 
31,  lOlil,)  amount  to  t3!l, 000, 000,000.  Pre- 
viously, in  counting  our  liabilities,  I  have 
deducted  altogether  advances  to  Allies 
and  Dominions.  I  do  not  propose  to  adopt 
that  course  today.  \Vc  cannot  ignore 
what  Is  happening  In  Russia ;  though, 
even  yet.  I  do  not  admit— I  do  not  be- 
lieve—that we  should  regard  the  debt  of 
Russia  as  a  bad  debt,  l>ccausc,  sooner  or 
later.  In  spite  of  what  Is  happening  now, 
there  will  be  an  ordered  Government  In 
that  country. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  total  amount 
due  by  the  Allies  to  us  will  be  t>4.11u.OOO,- 
000.  and  I  should  hope  that  we  should 
be  able  to  deduct  Dominion  and  obliga- 
tion debts,  making  a  total  of  $.'i.u'.li,OOO.OtlO. 
The  amount  of  our  national  debt  at  Uta 
end  of  last  year  was  f2U.2.'iU,UilU,(luO.  The 
amount  of  our  liability  on  the  basis  I 
have  stated  Is  KM, 2^.000.000,  and.  taking 

Interest,  the  total  comes  to  (1,000,000,000. 
This,  added  to  the  normal  expenditure, 
makes  a  total  amount  of  t^"!.  100.000. 000. 
Now.  how  is  that  to  be  met?  Taking  the 
Inland  Revenue  taxation  alone,  it  amounts 
to  (2,700,000,000.  The  Inland  Revenue 
officials  have  assured  me  that  they  have 
made  a  very  careful  and  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate.    Taking  this  estimate,  there 
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modern  branches  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, and  that  certain  branches  had  come 
to  be  entirely,  or  very  largely,  under 
German  control,  and  in  numerous 
branches  foreign  manufacturers  had  se- 
cured a  "  strong,  or  even  predominant, 
position."  They  found  that  British  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  had  also  been 
encountering  successful  competition  in 
overseas  trade.  They  believe  that  the 
knowledge  gained  during  the  war  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  in  the  development  of 
British  industry. 

As  to  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  during  the  transitional  period, 
the  committee  reaffirm  the  main  recom- 
mendations of  their  interim  report, 
namely : 

TrBBiition  Period 
(a)  The  prohibition  of  the  Importation  ot 
BOOdB  from  enemy  origin  should  be  con- 
tinued, subject  to  license  In  exceptional 
cases,  for  at  least  twelve  months  after 
the  concluHJon  of  the  var,  and  Hubse- 
quenlly  for  such  further  period  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

<b)  The  Paris  resolutions  relatlne  to  the 
supply  of  the  Allies  for  the  restoration  ot 
their  Industries  can  be  carried  Into  effect 
if  a  policy  of  Joint  control  of  certain  Im- 
portant commodities  can  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Brtlsh  Empire  and  the  Allies. 
Any  measures  should  aim  at  securing  to 
th?  British  Empire  and  the  allied  coun- 
tries priority  for  their  requirements,  and 
should  lie  ajiplled  only  to  materials  which 
are  mainly  derived  from  those  countries 
and  will  be  required  by  them.  This  pol- 
icy should  be  applied  as  reg-ards  the 
United  Kingdom  hy  legtslalion  empower- 
ing the  Government  to  iirohlbit  the  export, 
except  under  license,  of  such  articles  as 
may  lie  deimed  expedient,  and.  as  regards 
the  Britlah  Emjitra  and  the  allied  coun- 
tries, the  Government  should,  without 
delay,  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
various  Governments  concerned,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  sui-.ahlc  joint 
meusures  in  the  case  of  selected  commodi- 
ties nf  Impurtiincc. 

The  Government  fliould  consider.  In 
consultation  with  the  Allies,  the  p^tpedi- 
cney  iit  vslahlisliins  after  the  uiir  a  Joint 
orgaiilziitiiin  on  the  lliiec  of  (.'ommlssion 
Internationa Ic  dc  Rnvllnlllcment  for  deal- 
1  the  orderK  of  the  allied  Govern* 


with  s 


■    for    I 


It  expedient  lo  c 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  prolongation 

of  the  war  and  the  entry  into  it  of  the 

United    States    have    increased    the   im- 


portance of  a  considered  policy  directed 
toward  assuring  to  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Allies  adequate  supplies  of 
essential  raw  materials  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  condu- 
sion  of  peace,  and  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Paris  resolutions  which  bear 
upon  this  vital  question  can  be  carried 
into  effect  depends  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Governments  concerned. 
PROBLEM  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 
The  committee  reports  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  war  some  portion  of  the 
control  of  home  and  foreign  trade  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  material.  It  does  not 
regard  it  as  practical  to  attempt  to 
make  the  empire  self-supporting  in  re- 
spect of  numerous  raw  materials.  It 
notes  that  the  Board  of  Trade  already 
has  set  up  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  cotton  and 
it  recommends  special  inquiries  as  re- 
gards each  commodity.  "  The  object  to 
"  be  kept  in  view  should  be  that  the  em- 
"  pire  may  be  capable  in  an  emergency 
"  of  being  independent  in  respect  of  the 
"  supply  of  every  essential  commodity  of 
"any  single  foreign  country," 

The  committee  advises  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  (other  than  present 
enemy)  capital  from  sharing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  empire's  resources,  but 
recommends : 

<a)  Complete  disclosure,  as  far  as  Is 
practicable,  Of  the  extent  of  foreign  hold- 
ings In  any  particular  case. 

(b)  That  mlnt-ral  and  other  properties 
are  not  seeured  by  foreign  concerns  In 
order  to  prevent  the  development  of  those 
properties,    and    to    check    competition    In 

(c)  That  In  the  case  of  commodities  of 
greiit  Imperial  importance,  the  loeal  Gov- 
ernment conci^rni'd  sliould  have  some 
measure  of  control  over  the  working  of 
the  properties. 

These  prlni'iples.   if  accepted,    should  be 

of  other  parts  ot  the  empire,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  ot  a  uniform  policy. 

ALIENS    IN   BUSINESS 
The  committee  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  impose 
special   restrictions  against  the  partici- 
pation of  aliens  in  commercial  and  in- 
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ona  as  pilot      well  OTg^nixed  aEaocutioos  and  combioa-             ■ 
confined  to      tiona,   to   secure   snppliefl   of   maUrials, 
iggests  that      eepeciaUj-  the  control  of  mineral  deposits 
-»  operating      in  foreign  conntries.     In  order  to  facili- 

the  registra-             "Hiat    an    authoHtr    BhoaW    be    stt    np                  1 
lUld  be  com-           "■''''^''    'houM    have    Uie    right,    aru-r    In-                     ■ 
.   ,      ,-                quiry.    io    grant    CdRi|iulsor>~    powers    for                      ■ 
registration           ^  acquisition  of  land  tor  industrial  pur- 
i    of   the   na-           paws   and    the    aiyeriioa    or   abolition    of 

nwifie  to  re-            Tliat   there   should   be   a   judicial   bodr 
the  continu-           ^'^  compalsorj-  puwers  to  deal  with  the 
*   r        -im           question  of  wajlc-avcs  required  for  the  de- 
S   01  loreign           Vflopm^nt    of   mini>ral    royalties    and   the 
nies    11    the          economical     worklns     of     collierlea     and 
^  insurance         minM. 

d  to  make  a          The  committee  believes  in  the  fonna- 
he    business       tion  of  organizations  for  marketing  the 
be  required       manufactured    products    of    the    country 
and   deems   it   inexpedient   for   the   Gov- 
it  necessary      ernment  to  enter  into  any  policy  aiming 
t  on  the  Bub-      at     positive     control     of     combinations 
nil  that  this       (trusts)    in    the    United    Kingdom.      It 
of  stringent      recommends  that  combinations  be  legal- 
1,  but  it  does      ized,   so    as    to    be    enforceable   between 
»uld  be  made       members.     It  welcomes  the  establishment 
from  estab-      of  the  British  Trade  Corporation  to  co- 
interests   in       ordinate  and  supplement  existing  finan- 
lortakings.          cial  facilities  for  trading  purposes.     As 
lice  and  de-       a    general    rule    the    members    think    it 
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"  dum|>in8  "    and 


Baled  '■ 


goods,     by 


whk'h    : 


eoods    iiroduced    by 

Iiald  at  trade  union  raies  oi  wageH.  wnere 

BUfh  rates  eilal   In  the  country  of  orlBin 

ratea.  We  rctoniincnd  tliat  action  be 
taken  In  regard  to  "  duiiiiiliiK "  on  the 
lines  (though  not  necpsiMarlly  in  the  pre- 
clBe  form)  adoi.ted  In  Canada. 

2.  Those  Industries  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  "key"  or  "  [ilvotal  "  should 
be  maintained  in  this  country  at  all  haz- 

8.  As  regarda  fther  industrlM.  protec- 
tion by  means  of  cuHtoms  duties  or  Gov- 
ernment BBsistanca  in  other  forms  should 
he  afforded  only  to  carefully  selected 
branches  of  lnauatr>-,  which  must  be 
maintained  either  for  reasons  of  national 
safety  or  on  the  general  ground  that  It  Is 

portance  to  our  economic  strength  and 
well-being  should  be  allowed  to  be  weak- 
ened by  foreign  competlttoi.  or  brought 
to  any  serious  eitent  under  alien  domina- 
tion or  control. 

4.  Preferential  treatment  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  British  oversea,  dominions 
and  possessions  In  respect  of  any  customs 
duties  now  or  hereafter  to  be  imposed  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  other  forms  of  Imperial 

5.  Ab  regards  our  commercial  relations 
with     our     present     allies     and     neutri 


the    deni. 


lalion 


rclal 


nd  Ineiuedient, 
but  the  present  oiiiiortunlty  should  be 
taken  to  endeavor  to  promote  our  trade 
with  our  allies,  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  posflbllHy  of  utilizing  for 
puriioflcs  of  negotiation  with  them  imd 
present  neutrals  any  dull.'s  which  m»y  be 
imposed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  above. 


LIMITING   PROTECTIVE  PRINCIPLES 

In  view  of  the  danger  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  principle  of  protection, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  may  give  rise 
to  a  widcspt'cad  demand  for  similar  as- 
sistance from  other  industries,  and  con- 
sequently to  an  amount  of  political  pres- 
sure which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
resist,  the  committee  further  recom- 
mends: 

That  a  strong  anfl  competent  board, 
with  an  Independent  status,  should  be  es- 
tablished to  i-iamlnc  Into  all  application* 
from  industries  for  State  assistance,  to 
advise  his  Majesty's  OovernmcDt  upon 
such  applications,  and.  where  a  case  is 
made  out.   to  frame  ]>roposals  as  to  the 

slBlance  to  bo  given. 

Before  recommending  tariff  protection 
for  any  particular  Industry  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  (o  consider  forms 

current  with,  protective  duties,  such  as 
bounties  on  production,  preferential  Ireat- 
mcnt  (subject  to  an  adequate  standard 
of  quality  and  security  against  price 
rings)  in  respect  of  Government  and  other 
public  authority  contracts.  Statn  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  also  whether  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Industry  could  not  be  Improved 
by  Internal  reorganization. 

The  board  should  also  have  constantly 
in  mind  the  safeguarding  of  the  Int.rests 
of  consumers  and  of  labor,  and  should 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions which  for  these  pu.poaes  should  bO 
attached  to  any  form  of  Government  as- 
sistance, whether  by  means  of  a  tariff  or 
Otherwise. 

The  committee  reports  adversely  on 
the  changini;  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coinage  to  the  metric  system. 
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on  several  occasions  the  Finnish  Red 
Guards  were  reinforced  by  Rod  Guards 
from  Petrograd.  Moreover,  in  its  or- 
ganization the  Finnish  Socialist  Work- 
men's Republic  is  a  copy  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic.  The  Red  Finns  have 
the  same  hierarchy  of  Soviets,  and  they 
afTect  the  administrative  terminology  of 
the  Bolaheviki. 

RED   HNLAND 

The  Finnish  Socialists  should  not, 
however,  be  treated  as  Identical  with  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  probably  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  civilization,  for  culturally  the 
dissimilarity  between  a  Russian  and  a 
Finn  is  as  great  as  it  is  ling^uistically 
and  ethnically.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
nnlike  the  Bolsheviki  they  regard  their 
own  rule  as  a  transitional,  provisional 
regime.  Speaking  on  Feb.  14,  1918,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Finnish  Central 
Soviet,  Kullervo  Manner,  President  of 
the  Commissariat  of  the  People  of  Fin- 
land, said  among  other  things: 

One  of  the  foremost  alms  of  the  ^reat 
revolution  of  Flnland'a  workcra  Is  to  build 
the  proud  edifice  of  a  political  democracy 
on  (he  ruins  of  the  fallen  power  of  tho 
Junkers.  •  •  •  A.s  aoon  as  the  enemy 
ot  the  people  haa  bei:n  dofcnteil  tlirnugh- 
out  the  country  sliull  the  puoplc  of  Pin- 
land  be  Blven  nn  oniortunlty  throuch 
referendum  to  accept  a  new  Coi])<tllution. 
The  I'eople's  CommiBaariHt  Inti-nds  short- 
ly to  put  before  the  Contnil  H.iviet  a.  pro- 
posal for  a  fundainenlul  Ihw  throut'h 
which  will  be  laid  th^ 


1   by   1 


1   a   fin 


foundation  for  the  future  ot  the  workine 

Although  the  Finnish  Socialists  are 
united  with  Russia  by  co-operation  and 
common  aspirations,  they  do  not  desire 
to  join  the  Russian  Federation.  Finnish 
socialism  identifies  itself  with  the  cause 
of  Finnish  nationalif-m.  It  was  the  So- 
cialists that  were  the  stanchest  advo- 
cates of  Finland'.'^  secession  from  Russia, 
and  it  was  they  that,  l)y  calliiiir  a  gen- 
eral strike,  forced  the  Diet  to  adopt  im- 
mediately the  Independence  liill  in  No- 
vember, 1017. 

The  notion  of  Finland's  complete  sover- 
eignty forms  the  basis  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded early  in  Mai-ch,  I!)1S,  l>elween  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Re- 


public and  the  Finnish  Socialist  Work- 
men's Republic,  "  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  and  fraternity  between 
tho  above-mentioned  fi'ee  republics." 
According  to  this  pact,  published  on 
March  10,  Russia  hands  over  to  the  In- 
dependent Finnish  Socialist  Republic  all 
its  possessions  in  Finland,  including  real 
estate,  telegraphs,  railways,  fortresses, 
lighthouses,  and  also  Finnish  ships  which 


had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Russian 
Government  before  or  during  the  war. 
Article  IX.  provides  for  "  free  and  unim- 
peded access  for  the  merchant  ships  of 
the  Russian  and  Finnish  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  all  seas,  lakes  and  riveis,  harbors, 
anchoring  places,  and  channels"  within 
their  territories.  The  next  article  estab- 
lishes uninterrupted  communication, 
without  trans-shipment,  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Finnish  railways.  Article  XIII, 
contains  the  provision  that  "  Finnish  citi- 
zens in  Russia  as  well  as  Russian  citi- 
zens in  Finland  shall  enjoy  the  same 
i-itrhts  as  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
countries." 

GERMAN  HAND  IN  FINLAND 

If  "  Red  "  Finland  has  had  tho  support 
of  the  Russian  Bobheviki,  "  White  "  Fin- 
land has  found  a  most  enterprising  ally 
in  Germany.     The  Vasa  Government  has 
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ought y  uidocti-inated  with  German  mili- 
tary science  and  German  ideals  were  re- 
turned to  their  native  country,  and  it  was 
they  that  took  upon  themselves  to  officer 
the  White  Guards.  Some  of  the  weaponB 
and  munitions  used  by  the  latter  were 
secured  from  Sweden,  but  most  of  them 
came  from  Germany  and  were  probably 
a  part  of  the  Russian  booty.  The  above- 
mentioned  Russian  official  declared,  in 
an  interview  published  in  a  Petrograd 
daily  in  October,  1917,  that  German  sub- 
marines appeared  regularly  off  the  Fin- 
nish coast  and  delivered  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  Finnish  vessels. 

ATROCITIES  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

The  White  Guards,  commanded  by 
General  Mannerheim,  fought  the  revolu- 
tionists with  varying  success  but  with- 
out achieving  a  decisive  victory.  Sev- 
eral towns  in  the  south  were  the  scene 
of  prolonged  battles  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost,  notably  Tammerfors,  the  im- 
portant industrial  centre,  where  fierce 
fighting  raged  throughout  the  second 
half  of  March.  The  factory  districts  in 
the  north  were  also  the  scene  of  stub- 
born lighting.  A  number  of  women  were 
seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Guards. 

The  two  warring  factions  created  a 
reign  of  "  Red  "  and  "  White  "  terror  in 
the  country.  Both  committed  frightful 
atrocities.  On  April  17,  Oskari  Tokoi, 
the  Commissionary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Socialist  Cabinet,  protested  to  all 
the  powers  against  the  manner  in  which 
General  Mannerheim  treated  his  Red 
Guard  prisoners.  He  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  Red  Guard^i  regarded  the  cap- 
tured White  Guards  as  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Government  troops,  having  taken  a 
number  of  prisoners,  shot  all  the  oiRcers 
and  every  fifteenth  man  of  the  rank  and 
file.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ccirpses  of 
many  White  Guards  Wfre  found  un- 
Epcakaiily  mutilated. 

Immediately  after  the  outbrrak  of  the 
Socialist  rebellion,  the  official  Govern- 
ment conceived  the  idea  of  appealing  for 
foreign  military  aid  against  the  revolu- 
tion i.-!ts.  On  Jan.  ,10  such  an  appeal 
was  reported  to  have  bc<'n  sent  to  Swe- 
den. The  cause  of  White  Finland  had 
many  sympathizers  in  that  country.  The 


Finnish  White  Guards  had  a  recruiting 
office  in  Stockholm,  and  a  number  of 
Swedish  volunteers  fought  in  their  isnks. 
A  considerable  portion  (12  per  cent.) 
of  the  Finnish  population  are  Swedes, 
mostly  members  of  the  higher  ciassea. 
In  addition,  the  two  countries  have  com- 
mon historical  memories,  for  Finland 
was  a  Swedish  province  for  six  centuries, 
from  the  time  of  Erik  VIll,,  King  of 
Sweden,  till  the  Russian  annexation  in 
1809. 

The  Swedish  Government  did  not,  how- 
ever, elect  to  intervene.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  Stockholm  refused  its  assistance 
because  Finland  refused  to  cede  the  Aland 
Islands  to  the  Swedes  as  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  or  because,  as  Mr. 
Branting  asserts,  Sweden  was  to  inter- 
vene "  as  the  creature  and  ally  of  Ger- 
many." The  only  step  the  Swedes  took 
was  to  send  a  military  expedition  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  in  response  to  several  ap- 
peals from  their  population,  which  is 
mostly  Swedish.  This  measure  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Swedish  Parliament  on 
Feb.  Ifi  and  was  effected  two  or  three 
days  later. 

The  Aland  Archipelago,  consisting  of 
about  ninety  inhabited  islets  and  situated 
between  Abo  on  the  Finnish  coast  and 
Stockholm,  belongs  to  Finland.  Its 
strategic  importance  for  Sweden  is  aptly 
characteriied  by  an  old  phrase  which 
describes  it  as  "  a  revolver  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Sweden."  The  mission  of 
Sweden's  troops  was  to  clear  the  islands, 
by  moral  suasion  if  possible,  from  the 
band.s  of  Russian  soldiors  and  Finnish 
White  and  Red  Guards  which  for  some 
time  had  been  terrorising  the  population. 
The  Bolshevist  gari-ison  offered  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  landing  of  the 
Swedish  forces. 

THE    GERMAN    INVASION 

At  nooti  on  March  2  a  German  detach- 
mt'nt  occupied  the  Aland  IsLimls.  The 
next  day  the  German  Minister  :it  Stock- 
holm informed  the  Swedish  Government 
that  (icrmiiny  intended  to  use  these 
islands  as  a  lialtinK  place  for  the  German 
military  expedition  into  Finland,  under- 
taken at  tho  i-equest  of  the  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 


astirances  that 
ori&I  ^lu  in 
tnd  would  not 
work  of  the 
In  the  JsUnds. 


had  been  captured  by  tfae  White  Guanla, 
pil'iteil  a  German  naval  equadron,  eon- 
siBtinff  of  thirty-six  ehips,  into  the  Fin- 
nish waters  of  Hango,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme Bouthwestem  point  of  the  Finnish 
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carry  out  this  demand.  Four  Russian 
submarines  were  fired  upon  and  sunk  by 
the  Germans  at  Han^  during  the  land- 
ing and  several  other  Russian  warships 
were  blown  up  by  their  own  crews  for 
fear  of  being  captured  by  the  Germans. 

On  April  13  the  Finnish  Official  News 
Bureau  gave  out  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  all  German  troops  landed  in 
Finland  had  been  dispatched  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Finnish  Government.  On 
April  17  the  Germans  landed  40,000  men 
at  Helsingforg.  Their  naval  squadron 
stationed  in  the  harbor  of  the  Finnish 
capital  consisted  of  twelve  vessels. 

FALL  OF  VIBORG 

The  Red  Guards  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  invaders,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  their  cause  was 
lost.  Upon  the  landing  of  the  Germans, 
the  Socialist  Government  escaped  from 
Helsingfors  and  established  itself  at  Vi- 
borg,  seven ty-flve  miles  northwest  of 
Petrograd.  On  April  13  the  German 
troops,  aided  by  naval  detachments,  en- 
tered Helsingfors,  "  after  a  vigorous  en- 
counter with  armed  bands,"  as  the  Ger- 
man official  announcements  read.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Reuter  dispatch,  a  three 
days'  battle  preceded  the  capture  of  the 
Finnish  capital.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
after  fierce  fighting  in  the  streets.  About 
the  same  time  the  City  of  Abo  was  taken 
by  the  White  Guards.  The  Germans 
then  proceeded  to  move  on  Viborg.  On 
April  23  the  Finnish  Socialist  Govern- 


ment protested  to  the  allied  representa- 
tives, including  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  against  the  German  in- 
terference. It  declai'ed  that  the  Finnish 
Socialists  would  continue  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  with  "  a  profound  haired 
and  contempt  for  the  executioners  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  labor  movement." 

Viborg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  White 
Guards  on  April  30,  after  nearly  all  its 
defenders,  6,000  in  all,  were  slaughtered. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  KuUerwo 
Manner,  the  President  of  the  Socialist 
Government.  On  May  4  Berlin  was  able 
to  announce  complete  victory  in  Finland. 
The  official  report  follows: 

Plnland  haa  boon  clporpd  of  the  enemy. 


1  Fin- 


ixtliUR    in 


nieh   ballnllona 
twppn    Luktiti 
Circling   movemi-nl,   ami   tn   a   five   days" 
battle.    In    fiiltv    of   a    bitter    di'fi^nBc    and 
deitpcrutt'  oUi-mpta   to  brt-iik   tlirouEh,  wc 
have  overivh.'lminely  dffpatfil  lilm.      The 
PlnnlBh   forpvs   cut   off   hfs   retreat   In   a 
northerly  direction.     The  eni^niy  Is  closed 
In  on  every  e\Ai;  and,  after  the  heaviest 
losses.    Ih    luyinK;   down    his    arms.      Wo 
took      20,000      priBOners.        Thousands      ot 
vehicles  and  horses  wiTe  captured. 
A  dispatch  dated  May  8  reported,  how- 
ever,  that    the    country    was    far  from 
pacified,  and  that  the  Red  Guards  con- 
tinned  to  offer  resistance  at  many  points. 
Speaking  before  the  Main  Committee 
of  the   Reichstag,  on  May  8,  Friedrich 
von   Payer,  the    German    Imperial    Vice 
Chancellor,    defended    Germany's    inter- 
vention   in    Finland.     The   fundamental 
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the  population  to  monarchism.  A  Stock- 
holm dispatch  dated  May  8  declared  that 
a  monarchy  would  probably  be  pro- 
claimed in  Finland,  and  that  Duke  Adotph 
Frederick  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  uncle 
of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  would 
be  appointed  King. 

GREATER  RNLAND 
In  the  middle  of  April  it  became  known 
that  the  Finnish  statesmen  had  an  ambi- 
tious plan  for  the  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  political  expansion  of  their 
country  at  the  expense  of  Russia,  and 
possibly  also  of  Norway.  A  Stockholm 
paper  published  a  statement  that  Ger- 
many had  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Greater  Finland,  to  include  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Petrograd-Murman  rail- 
way to  the  arctic.  The  newspaper  added 
that  the  Finnish  railway  system  waa  to 
be  enlarged  with  a  view  to  establishing 
direct  connection  from  North  Cape  to 
Budapest  and  Constantinople,  Thus  Fin- 
land would  become  the  cornerstone  of  a 
"  Mitteleuropa "  stretching  from  the 
arctic  coast  to  Asia  Minor  and  beyond. 
A  well-known  Finnish  painter  stated  in 
an  interview  that  the  Finnish  troops,  CO- 


Peace   Treaty   Between    Finland  and  Germany 

Full  Text  of  the  Document 


THE  Imperial  Government  of  Berlin 
announced  on  March  7,  1918,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Germany 
and  Finland  had  been  signed.  Two  days 
later  the  full  text  was  transmitted  from 
Berlin  to  London  through  the  wireless 
stations  of  the  German  Government. 
This  treaty  with  Germany  was  made  by 
the  element  in  the  Republic  of  Finland 
represented  in  a  military  way  by  the 
White  Guards,  who  were  pro-German 
and  co-operated  with  the  German  army 
sent  immediately  afterward  to  make  war 
in  Finland  against  the  Red  Guards,  who 
represented  the  Bolshevist  element  of  the 
Finnish  population.  During  April  an 
armed  conflict  between  the  Reds  and  the 
Germans  raged  around  Helsingfors, 
where  the  Bolshevist  forces  fought  to 
annul  this  treaty,  though  with  steadily 
diminishing  prospects  of  success. 
The  full  text  of  the  treaty  follows: 

The  Royal  Gorman  Qovornment  and  the 
Finnish  Government,  inspired  by  the  wish, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Finland  and  its  recognition  through  Ger- 
many, to  bring  about  a  condition  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  both  countries  on  a 
lasting  basis,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  plenipotentiaries :  For 
the  Royal  German  Government,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire,  Dr.  Count  von 
Hertling;  for  the  Finnish  Government,  Dr. 
Phil  Edvard  Immanuel  HJelt,  State  Adviser. 
Vice  Councilor  of  the  University  of  Hel- 
singfors, and  Rafael  Waldemar  Erich,  LL#. 
D.,  Professor  of  State  Law  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
who,  after  the  mutual  setting  forth  in  good 
order  and  form  of  their  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers, have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

CHAPTER  L^Friendskip  Between  Ger- 

many  and  Finland  and  the  Assuring 

of  the  Independence  of  Finland 

Sittitlt  I*  "^^  contracting  parties  declare 
that  between  Germany  and  Fin- 
land no  state  of  war  exists  and  that  they  are 
resolved  henceforth  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  each  other.  Germany  will  do 
what  she  can  to  bring  about  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Finland  by  all  the 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  Finland  will  not 
cede  any  part  of  her  possessions  to  any  for* 


eign  power  nor  constitute  a  charge  on  her 
sovereign  territory  to  any  such  power  before 
first  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany  on  the  matter. 

jBrtiCl^  2»  I^iplomatlc  and  consular  rela* 
tions  between  the  contracting 
parties  will  be  resumed  immediately  after  the 
confirmation  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  freest 
possible  admission  of  Consuls  on  both  sides  is 
to  be  provided  for  by  arrangements  in  special 
treaties. 

fittitlt  3»  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  contracting  parties 
will  replace  the  damage  which 
has  been  caused  in  its  own  territory  by  the 
war,  or  which  the  States  or  populations  have 
brought  about  by  actions  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  or  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  consular  officials  of  the  other  party  either 
to  life,  liberty,  health,  or  property. 

CHAPTER  IL^War  Indemnities 

Sittitlt  4*  "^^^  contracting  parties  renounce 
mutually  the  making  good  of 
war  costs;  that  is  to  say.  State  expenses  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  war  indemnities;  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  prejudices  which  have  arisen  for 
them  and  their  subjects  in  the  war  zones  by 
reason  of  the  military  measures  connected 
with  all  the  requisitions  undertaken  in  enemy 
country. 

CHAPTER     III.— The     Re-entry    Into 
Force  of  State  Treaties 

Sittitlt  5»  '^^^  treaties  which  lapsed  88 
a  consequence  of  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  shall  be  re- 
placed as  soon  as  possible  by  new  treaties 
for  relations  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  they  shall  be  made  to  correspond 
to  the  new  outlook  and  conditions  which 
have  now  arisen.  Especially  the  contracting 
parties  shall  at  once  enter  into  negotiations 
in  order  to  draw  up  a  treaty  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  and  shipping  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  to  be  signed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  peace  treaty. 

Sittitlt  6»  Treaties  in  which,  apart  from 
Germany  and  Russia,  also  a 
third  power  takes  part,  and  in  which  Fin- 
land appears  together  with  Russia  or  in 
the  place  of  the  latter,  come  into  force  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  on  the  rati- 
fication of  peace  treaty  or,  in  case  the  en- 
try takes  place  later,  at  that  moment.  In 
connection  with  collective  treaties  of  polit- 
ical contents,  in  which  other  belligerent  pow- 
ers are  also  involved,  the  two  parties  re- 
serve their  attitude  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace. 
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tlons  of  Article  13,  to  be  wound  up  In  accord- 
ance with  the  followingr  principles: 

1.  Properties  under  supervision,  in  custody 
or  under  administration,  are  to  be  set  free 
immediately  on  the  demand  of  the  parties 
entitled  to  them.  Until  the  moment  of  trans- 
fer to  the  entitled  party  care  must  be  taken 
for  the  safeguardingr  of  his  interests. 

2.  The  provisions  of  Paragraph  1  shall  not 
modify  the  properly  acquired  right  of  a  third 
party.  Payments  and  other  obligations  of  a 
debtor  which,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  have  been  received  or  caused 
to  be  received  at  the  places  mentioned,  shall. 
In  the  territories  of  the  contracting  parties, 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  creditor  him- 
self had  received  them. 

Civil  dispositions  which  have  been  made  at 
the  places  mentioned  at  the  instigation  of 
the  parties  or  by  them  will  have  full  effect 
and  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  parties. 

3.  Regarding  the  operations  of  the  places 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
especially  those  for  receipts  and  payments, 
details  shall  at  once  be  given  to  the  au- 
thorized parties  immediately  upon  demand. 
Claims  which  have  been  lodged  to  be  dealt 
with  at  these  places  can  only  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  Ar- 
ticle 14. 

fittitlt  13»    ^^^^  ^^  rights   in  land   or  In 

mines  as  well  as  rights  in  the 
use  or  exploitation  of  lands,  or  undertakings, 
or  claims  for  participation  in  an  under- 
taking, especially  those  represented  by 
shares,  which  have  been  forcibly  alienated 
from  the  persons  entitled  to  them  by  reason 
of  war  laws,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
former  owner  within  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  peace  treaty, 
and  there  shall  be  returned  to  him  any  profits 
which  have  accrued  on  such  property  during 
the  alienation  or  deprivation,  and  this  shall 
be  done  free  from  all  rights  of  third  parties 
which  may  have  arisen  in  the  meantime. 

CHAPTER    VL^Indemnity    for    Civil 

Damages 

SittitXt  14»  Subjects  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  resident  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  contracting  party  who,  by 
reason  of  war  laws,  have  suffered  damage 
either  by  the  temporary  or  lasting  privation 
of  concessions,  privileges,  and  similar  claims, 
or  by  the  supervision,  trusteeship,  adminis- 
tration or  alienation  of  property,  are  to  be 
appropriately  indemnified  so  far  as  the  dam- 
age by  the  war  cannot  be  replaced  by  the 
actual  re-establishment  of  their  former  con- 
ditions. This  also  applies  to  shareholders 
who,  on  account  of  their  character  as  for- 
eign enemies,  arc  excluded  from  certain 
rights. 

Sittitlt  15»    ^*^^  ^^  *^®  contracting  parties 

will  indemnify  the  civilian  sub- 
jects of  the  other  party  for  damages  which 
have   been   caused   to   them   in   its   territory 


during  the  war  by  the  State  officials  or  the 
population  there  through  breaches  of  inter« 
national  law  and  acts  of  violence  against 
life,  health,  or  property. 

Sittitlt  16»    ^^^^  ^^  t^®  contracting  par- 
ties   will   at   once   pay   to   the 
subjects  of  the  other  party  their  just  claJma 
so  far  as  this  has  not  already  been  done. 

iStttClt  17»   ^^^  *^®  fixing  of  the  damages* 

according  to  Articles  14  and 
15,  there  shall  meet  in  Berlin  a  commission 
immediately  after  the  confirmation  of  this 
treaty  which  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  and  one-third 
of  neutrals.  The  President  of  the  Swiss 
Bundesrat  shall  be  asked  to  nominate  the 
neutral  members,  from  whom  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  chosen.  The  commission  shall 
fix  the  principles,  on  which  it  is  to  work, 
and  it  shall  decide  as  to  what  procedure  it 
shall  follow.  Its  decisions  shall  be  carried 
out  by  sub-commissions,  which  shall  consist 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  a  neutral  umpire.  The 
amounts  fixed  by  the  sub-commissions  are 
to  be  paid  within  one  month  of  the  decision 
being  made. 

CHAPTER  VIL—The  Exchange  of  Pris- 
oners  of  War  and  Interned  Civilians 

Sittitlt  18»    F^'^'^lsh    prisoners    of   war   in 

Germany  and  German  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Finland  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, be  exchanged  within  the  times  fixed 
by  a  German-Finnish  Commission,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  costs  entailed  in 
such  exchange  in  so  far  as  those  prisoners 
do  not  wish  to  stay  in  the  country  where 
they  happen  to  bo,  with  its  consent,  or  to  go 
to  another  country.  The  commission  will 
also  have  to  settle  the  further  details  of 
such  exchange  and  to  supervise  their  execu- 
tion. 

Sittitlt  10»  "^^  deported  or  interned  civ- 
ilians on  both  sides  will  be 
sent  home  as  soon  as  practicable  free  of 
charge  so  far  as,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  country  on  whose  territory  they  are 
staying,  they  do  not  wish  to  remain  there 
or  wish  to  go  to  another  country.  The 
settlement  of  the  details  and  the  super- 
vision of  their  execution  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  commission  mentioned  in  Article  18. 
The  Finnish  Government  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  the  Russian  Government  the 
release  of  those  Germans  who  were  cap- 
tured in  Finnish  territory  and  who  at  the 
present  time  are  outside  Finnish  on  Russian 
territory. 

Sittitlt  20»    Subjects  of  one  party  who  at 

the  outbreak  of  war  had  their 
domicile  or  commercial  establishments  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  party  and  who 
did  not  remain  in  that  territory  may  return 
there  as  soon  as  the  other  party  is  not  in 
a  state  of  war.  Their  return  can  only  be 
refused  on  the  ground  of  the  endangering 
of    the    internal    or    foreign    safety    of    the 


German  Aggression  in  Russia 

Record  of   Events  Placing  Finland  and  the 
Ukraine  More  Fully  Under  Teutonic  Control 


DURING  the  month  ended  May  15, 
1918,  the  German  advance  in  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  continued  uninterrupted- 
ly. "While  minor  military  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  Province  of  Kursk, 
in  Russia  proper,  the  main  body  of  the 
invading  army  occupied  the  Crimea  and 
penetrated  into  the  Donetz  coal  basin.  On 
April  24  the  German  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Kosch,  reached  the  City  of  Simfero- 
pol, in  the  Crimea.  A  week  later  they 
occupied  Sebastopol,  the  great  military 
and  commercial  seaport,  famous  in  Rus- 
sian history.  A  portion  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  On  May  3  the  invaders 
seized  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  On 
May  9  they  took  Rostov,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Don,  but  two  days  later  the 
city  was  again  in  Russian  hands.  The 
Germans  are  apparently  intent  on  oc- 
cupying the  seacoast  from  Bessarabia, 
on  the  west,  to  the  Caucasus,  on  the  east. 

The  Bolshevist  regime  gave  signs  of 
undergoing  a  process  of  reorganization. 
It  sought  to  enlist  the  services  of  of- 
ficials who  had  served  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  of  Generals  of 
the  old  army.  A  new  War  Department 
was  formed.  Trotzky,  the  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine,  advocated  universal 
conscription  of  labor.  The  Central  Exec- 
utive Committee,  at  his  suggestion,  de- 
creed compulsory  military  service.  Work- 
men and  peasants  from  18  to  40  years 
old  were  to  be  trained  for  eight  con- 
secutive weeks,  for  a  weekly  minimum  of 
eight  hours.  Women  were  accepted  into 
the  army  as  volunteers. 

The  Bolshevist  authorities  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  suppress  rioting  and 
street  looting.  Early  in  May  the  Red 
Guards  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
Moscow  anarchists,  who  refused  to  sur- 
render their  munitions,  and  stamped  out 
their  organization.     The  Soviets  passed 


resolutions  and  took  measures  against 
the  anti-Jewish  massacres  which  oc- 
curred in  numerous  cities.  Disorder  and 
mob  rule,  however,  continued  to  prevail 
in  Russia,  while  hunger  and  unemploy* 
ment  were  daily  increasing. 

INDUSTRY  CRIPPLED 

On  April  16  M.  Gukovsky,  the  Com- 
missary for  Finance,  reported  to  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets 
on  Russia's  financial  and  industrial  con- 
dition. He  said  that  the  semi-yearly  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  4,000,000,000 
rubles,  while  the  income  expected  was 
only  3,300,000,000  rubles.  The  railroads 
had  lost  70  per  cent,  of  their  freight 
capacity,  and  the  cost  of  operation  had 
increased  ten  times,  (120,000  against 
11,600  rubles  per  versta.)  The  Central 
Government,  he  stated,  derived  no  revenue 
from  taxes,  as  the  local  Soviets  used  the 
sums  they  collected  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. To  illustrate  the  industrial  condi- 
icns  the  Commissary  cited  the  example  of 
the  Sormov  locomotive  works,  whose  daily 
output  is  two  locomotives,  instead  of 
eighteen  as  formerly.  M.  Gukovsky 
recommended  strict  economy  in  expendi- 
tures  and  urged  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  services  of  financial  and  industrial 
experts  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
an  efficient  State  machinery. 

Among  the  recent  legislative  measures 
of  the  Moscow  Government  must  be  men- 
tioned the  nationalization  of  foreign 
trade,  which  is  a  part  of  the  general  Bol- 
shevist scheme  of  Socialist  reforms.  A 
special  board  has  been  created  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  all  exports  and  im- 
ports. 

In  the  middle  of  April  hostilities  were 
reopened  between  the  newly  coUected 
troops  of  General  Komiloff,  former  Rus- 
sian Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Bol- 
shevist forces.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Bolsheviki  heavily  defeated  the  anti-Soviet 
troops,     capturing     Novocherkask     and 
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General.     It      porarily  out  of  order,"  adding:     "Japan            1 
I  Dutoff,  an-       "must    give    encouragement,    aEsistance,             H 
r,    was   cap-      "  and  support  to  the  work  of  reoTganiia*            H 
nd  that  Gen-      "  tion   in    Russia.     We  trust  the   sound             1 
■  the  Cossack      "  sense  of  the  Russian  people  will  not  be 
heviki  in  Si-      "  misled  by  reports  calculated  to  keep  the 
"  two  neighbors  apart." 

ssing,     when      the    Russian    Government    protested    to 
:astem  situa-      Germany  againfit  the  seizure  of  the  Black 
by  a  number      Sea  fleet  and  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

person  of  a.      The  Russian  note  pointed  out  that  these 
it    "  Siberian      acta  were  in  contravention  of  the  Brest 
J  a  note  ad-      treaty  and  that  they  might  endanger  the 
Chicherin  to      peaceful  relations  between  the  two  coun- 

in    Moscow,      tries.     The  Germans  did  not  seem  to  be 
:  the  Consuls      concerned    to    maintain    these    relations, 
id  America —       They  treated  the  population  of  the  occu- 
entatives    of      pied  territories  with  harshness.    Starving 
ight  to  inter-      refugees    were    not    admitted    into    the 
of  Russia  by      regions  under  their  domination.     It  was 
;r- revolution-       eported  that  in  the  Government  of  Minsk 
nomous  Gov-      able-bodied   persons   wei-e   seized  in  the 
r  charge  was      streets  and  sent  to  Germany  in  locked 
s.    The  Rus-      cars.     Constant  food  requisitioning  was 
e,    demanded      another  feature  of  the  German  rule  in 
iular  officers      Russia. 

the  Allies  to                        RUSSIA'S   PROTEST 
d   the  Soviet          On    April    15    M.    Chichcrin,    Russian 
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feelin;;s  of  resentment  and  animosity  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  population  for 
the  German  oppressor  are  steadily  grow- 
ing throughout  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  good  feeling  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Allies,  especially  the  Americans, 
is  on  the  increase.  British  and  French 
troops  are  co-oporating  with  Bolshevist 
forces  in  defending  against  Finns  and 
Germans  the  Murman  seacoast  and  the 
railway  from  the  interior  of  Russia  to 
the  arctic  ports  of  Alcxandi-ovsk  and 
Archangel,  where  large  supplies  of  valu- 
able war  materials  are  stored  up.  The 
War  Council  attached  to  the  Murman 
local  Soviet  consists  of  one  Russian,  one 
Englishman,  and  one  Frenchman.  The 
landing  of  the  allied  troops  at  Alexan- 
drovsk  the  Germans  regarded  as  a  viola- 


tion of  the  Brest  treaty,  which  provides 
for  peace  with  Finland,  and  prot«Bted  to 
the  Moscow  Government  against  the  act. 
The  constant  exchange  of  protests  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Moscow  is  partly  caused 
by  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  Brest 
treaty.  On  April  24  Adolf  Joffe,  the 
Bolshevist  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed to  Moscow  that  the  Russian 
translation  of  the  treaty  was  considered 
by  the  German  authorities  incorrect,  and 
that  the  publication  of  the  final  draft  of 
the  document  was  postponed  until  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  authentic  version. 

DISMEMBERING  RU55U 

It  appears  that  Germany  has  been  mak- 
ing farther  attempts  to  encourage  the 
separatist  tendency  in  Russia,   in  con- 
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archy  In  iiursonal  union  with  Pruaala.  I 
dPPlare.  aa  repreBenWtii-e  of  the  Balho- 
nlan  Republic,  that  this  resolution  does 
not  conntllutr  an  expression  of  opinian 
of  the  Exthonian  people,  but  oaly  tbat  of 
a  Gertnun  nulilUty  minority  and  its  ad- 
herents. 

On  May  B  the  British  Government  in- 
formally recognized  the  Esthonian  Pro- 
visional Government  and,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  communication,  reaffirmed 
"  their  readiness  to  grart  provisional 
"recognition  to  the  Esthonian  National 
"  Council  as  a  de  facto  independent  body 
"  until  the  peace  conference,  when  the 
"  future  status  of  Esthonia  ought  to  be 
"  settled  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
"  with  the  wishes  of  the  population." 

On  April  26  Transcaucasia  declared  its 
independence  under  a  consej'vative  Gov- 
ernment, headed  by  M.  Chkhemkeli. 

Count  von  Mirbach,  the  Royal  German 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  accompanied  by 
a  Turkish  representative,  arrived  in  Mos- 
cow on  April  23,  He  was  welcomed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  as  "  a  representative  of  a 
"power  with  which  a  peace  treaty  has 
"  been  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk,  as  a 

i-esolt  of  which  peace,  so  needed  by  the 
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ties.    On  April  29  the  State  Department 

at  Washington  gave  out  the  following 

statement: 

The  Department  of  State  has  learned 
that  there  will  shortly  leave  for  Russia  a 
German  commission,  consisting:  of  115 
members,  which  will  take  up  the  question 
of  the  exchange  of  Russian  and  German 
prisoners.  It  is  reported  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  commission  merely  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Russian  authorities  an  ulti- 
matum from  Germany  requiringr,  first, 
the  immediate  release  of  all  German  pris- 
oners who  are  in  good  health ;  second, 
that  those  who  are  ill  will  remain  in  Rus- 
sia under  the  care  of  neutral  physicians, 
and,  third,  that  the  Germans  on  their  side 
will  release  only  those  Russian  prisoners 
in  Grermany  who  are  invalids  or  who  are 
incapacitated.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  Germany  will  order 
that  Petrograd  be  taken. 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  ultimatum 
came  another  one,  served  on  the  Council 
of  the  People's  Commissaries  by  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  Count  von  Mirbach. 
According  to  a  dispatch,  the  new  ulti- 
matum, too,  dated  May  10,  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  prisoner  question,  but  in  ad- 
dition demanded  complete  cessation  of 
arming  troops  and  the  disbandment  of 
units  already  formed.  This  demand  pro- 
duced an  unusual  stir  in  Russia.  The 
Commissaries  held  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion at  which  the  situation  created  by  the 
ultimatum  was  discussed.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  showed  no  intention  of  complying 
with  the  German  ultimatum. 

On  May  12  Foreign  Minister  Chicherin 
instructed  the  Russian  Ambassador,  M. 
Jof fe,  at  Berlin  to  "  try  to  obtain  from 
Berlin  cessation  of  every  kind  of  hostili- 
ty." The  Germans  had  announced  their 
intention  to  capture  Novorossiysk,  on  the 
Caucasian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  Russian  warships, 
which  had  escaped  seizure  at  Sebastopol 
and  which  are  stationed  at  Novorossiysk, 
constituted  a  danger  for  the  German 
vessels.  The  instruction  added  that  the 
German  invasion  of  Russian  territory  was 
causing  much  unrest  in  the  country, 

COUP    IN    THE    UKRAINE 

On  April  18  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  announced  that,  according  to 
an  authentic  report,  the  Teutons  intended 
to  dissolve  the  Ukrainian  Rada  and  set 


up  a  Government  of  their  own.  On 
April  24  a  Ukrainian  financier  prom- 
inent in  aiding  the  Germans  was  arrest- 
ed in  the  name  of  "  the  Committee  of 
Ukrainian  Safety."  The  German  Vice 
Chancellor,  Friedrich  von  Payer,  in  his 
speech  before  the  Main  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  said  that  this  secret  organiza- 
tion aimed  at  driving  the  Germans  out 
of  the  country  and  was  even  planning  the 
assassination  of  all  German  officers.  It 
included  a  number  of  prominent  Ukrain- 
ians, several  Ministers  of  State  among 
them,  and  held  its  meetings  at  the  house 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  An  investiga- 
tion was  demanded  by  the  German  Am- 
bassador, but  the  Rada  took  no  action. 

Two  days  later  General  von  Eichhom, 
Commander  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
Ukraine,  proclaimed  "  a  state  of  en- 
hanced protection,''  making  all  offenders 
of  order  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
German  court-martial.  He  had  pre- 
viously issued  a  field-sowing  decree, 
necessitated,  as  the  Germans  explained, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Rada  had  taken  no 
measures  concerning  the  field  sowing, 
without  which  the  country  could  not  meet 
its  treaty  obligations  relative  to  the  de- 
livery of  grain  to  Germany.  On  April 
28,  while  the  Rada  was  in  session,  Ger- 
man troops  entered  the  hall  and  arrested 
a  number  of  its  members,  the  Minister  of 
War  among  them.  The  next  day  a  num- 
ber of  landowners  and  rich  peasants  who 
were  holding  a  convention  in  Kiev  de- 
clared its  sessions  permanent,  voted  the 
dissolution  of  the  Rada  as  well  as  the 
cancellation  of  the  order  convoking  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  May  12,  and 
proclaimed  General  Skoropadsky  Het- 
man  (Supreme  Military  Chief)  of  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Rada  ceased  to  exist.  It  had  but 
scant  support  in  the  country.  A  creature 
of  the  Teutons,  it  was  supported  by 
their  armed  forces.  It  proved  unable  to  se- 
cure the  delivery  of  the  promised  food- 
stuffs to  the  Central  Powers.  Owing  to 
the  resistance  of  the  population  only 
3,000,000  poods  (pood,  36  pounds)  were 
delivered  to  the  Teutons,  instead  of 
30,000,000  poods,  which  the  Rada  under- 
took to  supply.  The  Germans  then  with- 
drew their  support.     According  to  va- 
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SPEAKING  on  Dec.  5,  1917,  before 
the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Soviets  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  constituents  to  recall  their 
representatives,  Nikolai  Lenine,  the  head 
of  the  proletarian  Government  of  Rus- 
sia, made  the  following  remark:  "The 
"  State  is  an  institution  for  coercion. 
"  Formerly  it  was  a  handful  of  money- 
"bags  that  outraged  the  whole  nation. 
"  We,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  transform 
**  the  State  into  an  institution  of  coer- 
**  cion  which  must  do  the  will  of  the 
"  people.  We  desire  to  organize  violence 
"  in  the  name  of  the  interests  of  the 
"toilers."  The  April  issue  of  Current 
History  Magazine  contained  a  general 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mak- 
ers of  the  social  revolution  applied  this 
principle  of  Statehood  to  the  solution  of 
various  problems  of  home  government. 
The  present  article  will  deal  more  in  de- 
tail with  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist legislators.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  present  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia than  to  study  the  abundant  output  of 
their  legislative  machinery. 

CONTROLUNG  PRODUCTION 

Lenine's  Government  has  worked  out 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  State  control  over 
national  production  and  distribution  as 
a  preliminary  step  toward  the  complete 
socialization  of  the  country's  industry 
and  commerce.  The  semi-legislative, 
semi-executive  organs  created  for  that 
purpose  form  an  intricate  hierarchy  of 
affiliated  elective  bodies  and  corpora- 
tions of  a  large  and  ill-defined  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  in- 
stituted so-called  Soviets  of  Workmen's 
Control,  (decree  of  Nov.  27, 1917.)  These 
are  made  up  of  representatives  of  trade 
unions,  factory  committees,  and  pro- 
ductive co-operatives,  and  aim  at  regu- 
lating the  economic  life  of  industrial 
plants  using  hired  labor,  the  control  in 
each  enterprise  being  effected  through 


the  elective  bodies  of  the  workmen,  to- 
gether with  the  representatives  of  the 
salaried  employes.  The  executive  organs 
of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  Control  have 
the  right  to  fix  the  miniumum  output  of 
a  given  firm,  to  determine  the  cost  of 
the  articles  produced,  to  inspect  the  books 
and  accounts,  and,  in  general,  to  supervise 
the  production  and  the  various  business 
transactions.  Commercial  secrecy,  like 
diplomatic  secrecy,  is  abolished.  The 
owners  and  controlling  agencies  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  for  the  safety  of 
the  property  and  for  the  strictest  order 
and  discipline  within  the  precincts  of  the 
establishments.  The  local  Soviets  are 
subordinated  to  provincial  Soviets  of 
Workmen's  Control,  which  issue  local 
regulations,  take  up  the  complaints  of 
the  owners  against  the  controlling  agen- 
cies, and  settle  the  conflicts  between  the 
latter. 

The  Central  All-Russian  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  Control  issues  general  in- 
structions and  co-ordinates  the  activities 
of  this  controlling  system  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  other  administrative  organs 
regrulating  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  members  of  this  central  institu- 
tion of  control,  together  with  representa- 
tives from  each  Commissariat  (Ministry 
of  State)  and  also  expert  advisers,  form 
the  Supreme  Soviet  (Council)  of  National 
Economy,  instituted  by  the  decree  of  Dec. 
18,  1917.  This  body  directs  and  unifies 
the  work  of  regulating  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  State  finances.  It  is  em- 
powered to  confiscate,  requisition,  se- 
questrate, and  syndicate  various  estab- 
lishments in  the  field  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  State  finances.  The  Su- 
preme Council  is  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  deals  with  a  separate 
economic  phase.  Among  other  tasks  de- 
volving upon  these  sections  is  the  draft- 
ing of  the  law  projects  for  the  respective 
Commissariats.  Bills  affecting  national 
economy  in  its  entirety  are  brought  before 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissariea 
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of  National      nakaz,   which    is    a    paraphrase    of   the 
agrarian  program  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
-jQj^                  tionists,  reads  thuar    "  All  the  land,  upo^i 
"  confiscation,  forms  a  national  agrarian 
ite  of  Local      « fund.      The    distribution    of    the    land 
wa.^icreated,      "among  the  toilers  is  taken  care  of  by 
g  and  I'egu-      ■■  jocal  and  central  self-governing  bodies, 
■h  industrial      .- *     »     .    The  land  is  periodically  redia- 
he  national      •■  tributed.  with  the  growth  of  population 
ed  with  the      «  and  the  rise  of  the  prodactivity  of  agri- 
nd  Soldiera'      ••  cultural  labor." 

the  author-          p^^.  ^■^^^  purpose  of  putting  this  pro- 
of National      ^^^^  j^j^  operation  and  regulating  the 
p  of  repre-      ^^^^^^i^   ^f^    „f   the   village    generally 
ns,    factory      ^.^^^^  y^^^^  y^^^^  instituted  land  commit- 
i-operatives,      j^^^^  (decree  of  Nov.  IG.)   one  for  each 
chnical  per-      ^^jj^g^,   (i-ural  district  including  aeveral 
imercial  es-      tillages.)     They  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
anization  of      population  of  the  distriet  and  exist  as 
ere  are  sec-      separate  institutions,  or  function  aa  an 
tion,  supply      oi-gan  ^f  the  volost  zetnstvo,  wherever 
statistics,)      t^,jg  -^  fg„„j^    The  duties  of  a  land  com- 
mittee are  many  and  complex.     It  takes 
ons  of  these      inventory  of  all  the  land  in  the  district 
and  allots  to  each  village  its  share  of 
■prispfl   con-         plow  land,   meadows,   and   pastures,   see- 
over  to  the        ing  to  it  that  the  land  should  be  equitably 
:'j°,"^"™  ^''        distributed  among  the  individual  toilers 
'  fuel,  raw        and  correctly  tilled.     It  grants  lease  of 
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Committees,  the  AU-Russian  Soviet  of 
Peasants'  Deputies,  the  AU-Russian 
Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dele- 
gates, and  the  political  parties. 

NO  MORE  LANDLORDS 

The  Bolsheviki  have  been  careful  to 
extend  the  abolition  of  private  land  own- 
ership to  city  real  estate.  By  a  special 
decree  they  abrog^ated  the  property 
rights  in  city  land  and  in  those  of  the 
city  buildings  v^hose  value,  together  with 
that  of  the  ground  they  occupy,  exceeds 
a  certain  minimum,  fixed  in  each  munici- 
pality by  the  local  authorities,  or  which 
are  regularly  let  for  rent,  although  their 
value  does  not  exceed  the  minimum.  The 
land  and  the  buildings  are  declared  pub- 
lic property.  The  dispossessed  owners 
retain  the  right  to  use  the  apartment 
they  occupy  in  their  former  property, 
provided  the  apartment  is  worth  no  more 
than  800  rubles  of  rent  per  annum.  In 
case  the  value  of  the  apartment  exceeds 
this  maximum  the  former  owner  pays 
the  difference  to  the  local  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates.  All 
the  rent  which  formerly  went  to  the 
landlord  is  now  paid  to  that  institution 
or  to  the  Municipal  Council.  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  sum  thus  collected 
is  to  be  used  to  meet  the  various  needs 
of  the  community ;  10  per  cent,  of  it  goes 
to  the  national  housing  fund;  the  rest 
forms  the  local  housing  fund  for  erecting 
new  buildings,  laying  out  streets,  and 
making  other  improvements. 

COMPULSORY    INSURANCE 

Municipal  socialization  of  land  values, 
while  manifestly  intended  to  benefit  the 
poorer  classes,  directly  affects  all  the 
elements  of  the  city  population.  Other 
measures  enacted  by  the  Bolsheviki  are 
restricted  to  the  proletariat,  and  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  field  of  specific  labor 
legislation.  Thus,  a  law  has  been  passed 
limiting  the  working  day  in  both  indus- 
trial and  commercial  establishments  to 
eight  hours,  and  further  regulating  the 
work  of  women  and  children.  Further- 
more, a  minimum  wage  of  the  hired 
workers  has  been  fixed  in  each  section 
of  the  country.  But  by  far  the  most 
radical    and    characteristic    innovations 


launched  by  the  Bolshevist  Government 
in  this  line  of  legislation  are  those  re- 
lating to  compulsory  insurance  of  work- 
men. 

On  Dec.  29  there  was  created  the 
Institute  of  Insurance  Soviets,  with  an 
executive  organ  in  the  form  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Insurance.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  compulsory 
insurance  for  laborers  against  sickness, 
unemployment,  invalidism,  and  accidents. 
The  regulations  published  so  far  relate 
only  to  the  first  two  forms  of  insurance. 
The  respective  decrees  rule  that  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic 
all  hired  workers,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  religion,  nationality,  race,  and 
allegiance,  are  to  be  insured  against  sick- 
ness and  unemployment,  irrespective  of 
the  character  and  duration  of  their  work. 
Salaried  employes  and  members  of  liberal 
professions  are  not  subject  to  this  regula- 
tion. 

At  the  moment  the  workman  is  hired 
by  the  employer  he  automatically  be- 
comes a  member  of  two  fraternities.  In 
the  event  of  his  illness,  one  furnishes 
him  free  medical  aid  and  a  weekly  allow- 
ance equal  to  his  wages;  the  other  as- 
sures him  the  equivalent  of  his  wages  if 
he  loses  his  employment  and  becomes  an 
unemployed  workman.  The  latter  term 
the  law  defines  as  "  any  able-bodied  per- 
son depending  for  subsistence  chiefly 
upon  the  wages  of  his  (or  her)  labor, 
who  is  unable  to  find  work  at  the  normal 
rate  of  remuneration  fixed  by  the  proper 
trade  union,  and  who  is  registered  in  a 
local  labor  exchange  or  trade  union.'' 
The  workmen  contribute  no  dues  to  the 
fraternities.  The  income  of  the  latter 
consists  mainly  of  the  payments  made  by 
the  employers.  The  owner  of  an  estab- 
lishment using  hired  labor  must  con- 
tribute each  week  to  the  health  insurance 
fraternity  10  per  cent,  of  the  sum  he 
pays  out  as  wages,  and  at  least  3  per 
cent,  of  the  same  sum  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fraternity.  The  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  this  novel  form  of 
insurance  is  worked  out  with  much  de- 
tail. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  how  the  various 
institutions  described  above  are  working, 
if  they  are  functioning  at  all.    It   is 
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the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  springrs  at 
Birchtany,  but  the  war  came  on  very 
soon  and  nothing  further  waa  heard  of  it. 
In  March,  1918,  Lithuanians  demanded 
that  Germany  recognize  their  Provisional 
Government.  The  Tevyne  of  New  York, 
official  organ  of  the  Lithuanian  Alliance 
of  America,  received  the  following  from 
ita  correspondent  in  Huasia,  relayed  from 
Yokohama,  March  26: 

In  Lithuania  there  has  been  formed  a 
Provisional  Government  consisting  □(  the 
following :  A.  Smetona.  Premier ;  P. 
Dovydallis,  Minister  of  Education ;  J. 
Shaulya,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
Smllgevichus.  Minister  of  Finances;  M. 
Blrzhlahka,  Minister  of  Justice;  J. 
Vllelshls,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  D. 
Hallnauskas,  Minister  of  Public  Safety. 
Dr.  J.  Shlupas,  well  known  among  Amer* 
lean  Lithuanians,  has  been  appointed  En- 
voy Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States ; 
J.  Aukshtuolls,  President  of  the  Lithu- 
anlB.n  Committee  in  Stockholm.  Is  made 
Ambassador  to  the  Scandinavian  cnun- 
tries;  M.  Tchas,  member  of  the  last  Rus- 
.  sisn  Duma,  Ambassador  to  England  and 
Prance;  J.  Gabrys,  manager  of  the  Utnu- 
anlon  Information  Bureau  In  Swltaerland. 
Ambassador  to  the  Central  Powers.  A 
national  army  is  being  organized.  Lithu- 
ania's absolute  neutrality  was  proclaimed. 
Drafted   a   political   and  economic  treaty 

Lithuanians    fought    in    the    Russian 
Army   against    the    Germans,    and    now 


large  numbers  of  them  are  joining  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  the  common  foe;  some  SJee 
already  in  the  English  Army.  Lithuania 
has  suffered  not  for  her  own  faults,  but 
because  she  was  situated  between  two 
belligerents.  In  the  Government  of 
Suvalki  the  German  and  Russian  Arniies 
chased  each  other  nine  times  backward 
and  forward;  one  may  imagine  how  much 
is  left  there.  Nothing  but  excavations, 
trenches,  heaps  of  ruins,  crumbling  chim- 
neys indicate  where  previously  were 
large  and  prosperous  villages.  The  world 
is  yet  to  hear  more  about  German  requisi- 
tions, German  devastations,  and  German 
rapine  in  Lithuania.  Not  only  forests 
were  denuded,  but  even  fruit  trees  on 
the  farms  were  cut  down  and  shipped  to 
Germany.  The  remaining  inhabitanta 
are  forced  to  raise  crops  for  the  invaders, 
and  for  their  various  products  they  must 
accept,  under  penalty,  specially  printed 
money  for  local  use — money  that  Gei^ 
mmaa  themselves  would  not  accept. 

Notwiths  tar  ding  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Lithuanians  were  with  the 
Allies  all  the  time,  and  will  stand  by  them 
to  the  end.  They  have  faith  that  the 
Allies,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  will 
recognize  their  just  daims. 


Germany  to  Impose  "  War  Burdens "   on  Lithuania 


Emperor    William    on    May    12,   1918, 

Issued    the    following    proclamation    re- 
garding Lithuania: 

Wc.  Wllhelm.  by  God's  grace  German 
Emperor.  King  of  Prussia.  &c..  hereby 
make  known  that,  whereas  the  Lithuanian 
Landsrat.  as  the  recognlxed  representa- 
tive of  the  Liliiuanlan  people,  on  Dec. 
L    of    Llthu- 


ead- 


chi.'fly 


ania    os    an    Ina-rfndont 

the  German  Empire  by  i 

fast  alliance,   and  by  co 

reganline  military   mati 

toms.  and  coinage,   and  solicited  the  help 

Of  tlie  German  Empliv :  and. 

Whereas,  further.  ITevlous  poluical  con- 
nections In  Lithuania  are  dissolved,  we 
ciimmjind  our  ImpcTial  Chancellor  to  de- 
clare Lithuania  on  the  hnsis  of  the  afore- 
mentioned dc<  la  rat  Ions  of  the  LIthuantnn 
Landsrat.  In  the  name  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, as  a  free  and  Ind.  pendent  Stale,  and 
wo  are  i)repared  to  aecord  the  Lithuanian 
State  the  solicited  help  and  assistance  In 
Us  real  or  at  ion. 


We  assume  that  the  conventions  to  be 
conclud.'d  will  take  the  Intere.ila  of  the 
German  Empire  Into  account  equally  with 
those  of  Lithuania,  and  (hat  Llthtiania 
will  participate  In  (he  war  burdens  of 
Germany,    which   secured  her   liberation. 

The  Lithuanian  National  Council,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  replied  to 
the  foregoing  proclamation  on  May  14  as 
follows : 

The   assumption   that   Lithuania   "  will 

participate    In    the    war    burdens    of   Ger- 


thin; 


tribul 


munitions. 


1.     The 


1   al- 


ready inipoverishcd  us;  Ih 
have  no  moans  of  supplylnc.  because  we 
lack  the  first.  Therefon'.  Germany  can 
have  refereneo  only  to  men.  Men  from 
a  self-d.>e^ir'-<1  democracy  to  fight  In  the 
ranks  of  autocracy?  Unthinkable.  Lithu- 
ania woulrl  not  consent.  Are  her  cltlaena 
to  be  dragooned  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
Kaiser?     This   would   be   an   abrldgmeDt 
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ed  only  an  hour,  the  British  lost  688  men, 
officially  reported  as  follows:  Officers — 
Killed,  16;  died  of  wounds,  3;  missing,  2; 
wounded,  29.  Men— Killed,  144;  died  of 
wounds,  25;  missing,  14;  wounded,  356. 

Six  obsolete  British  cruisers  took  part 
In  the  attack.  They  were  the  Brilliant, 
Iphigenia,  Sirius,  Intrepid,  Thetis,  and 
Vindictive.  The  first  five  of  these  were 
filled  with  concrete  and  were  to  be  sunk 
in  the  entrances  of  the  two  ports.  The 
Vindictive,  working  with  the  two  Mersey 
ferryboats  Daffodil  and  Iris,  carried 
storming  and  demolition  parties  to  the 
Zeebrugge  mole.  The  object  was  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  forces  and  guns  on  the 
tnole,  along  with  the  destroyer  and  sub- 
marine depots  and  the  large  seaplane 
base  upon  it,  and  thus  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention  from  the  work  of  the 
block  ships.  As  the  attack  on  the  mole 
accomplished  this,  the  main  object  of  the 
operation  was  successful. 

The  attacking  farces  were  composed 
q{  bluejackets  and  Royal  Marines  picked 
from  the  Grand  Fleet  and  from  naval 
and  marine  depots.  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
stated  in  Parliament  the  next  morning 
that  light  forces  belonging  to  the  Dover 
command  and  Harwich  forces  under  Ad- 
miral Tyrwhitte  covered  the  operation 
from  the  south.  A  large  force  of  moni- 
tors, together  with  many  motor  launches 
and  small,  fast  craft  took  part.  One  of 
the  essentials  of  success  was  the  creation 
of  a  heavy  veil  of  artificial  fog  or  smoke. 
The  officer  who  developed  this  phase  of 
the  attack  was  killed  in  action.  The  gen- 
eral plan  was  to  attack  the  guns  and 
wot  As  on  the  Zeebrugge  mole  with  storm- 
ing parties,  while  the  concrete-laden 
cruisers  were  being  sunk  in  the  channel. 
Two  old  and  valueless  submarines  filled 
with  explosives  were  to  be  blown  up 
against  the  viaduct  connecting  the  mole 
with  the  shore. 

STORY  OF  THE  nCHTING 

A  detailed  narrative  of  the  affair  was 
issued  by  the  British  Admiralty  on  the 
25th,  the  essential  passages  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

Tlip  night  was  overcast  and  there  wai  a 
drifting  hazf.  Down  thii  cuaat  a  great 
SP!irclili«ht  Bwune  ils  beam  to  and  fro  in 
the  small  wind  and  abort  sea.     Prom  the 


Vlndictlvt's  brldse,  as  she  headed  In  tow- 
ard the  mole,  with  the  faithful  ferryboat* 
at  her  heels,  there  was  ccarceiy  a  KllniRier 
of  light  to  be  Been  shoreward.  Aliead,  as 
she  drove  through  the  water,  rolled  ths 
smoke  screen,  her  cloak  of  Invlalblilty, 
wrapped  about  her  by  small  craft.  This 
was  the  device  ot  Wing-  Commander  BroclE, 
without  which,  acktiowledges  the  Admiral 
In  command,  the  operation  could  not  have 
been  conducted. 

A  northeast  wind  moved  the  volume  of 
It  shoreward  ahead  of  the  ships.  Beyond 
It  was  the  distant  town,  Its  defenders  un- 
BUsplplous.  It  was  not  until  the  Vindic- 
tive, with  bluejackets  and  marines  stand- 
ing ready  for  landing,  was  close  upon  Che 
mole  that  the  wind  lulled  and  came  awaji 
again  from  the  southeast,  sweeplnff  back 
the  smoke  screen  and  laying  her  bare  to 
eyes  that  looked  seaward. 

There  was  a  moment  Immediately  after- 
Ward  when  It  seemed  to  those  on  the  ships 
as  If  the  dim,  coast-hidden  harbor  ex- 
ploded Into  light.  A  star  shell  soared  aloft, 
then  a  score  of  star  shells.  The  waveriuK 
beams  of  the  searchlights  swung  arotmd 
and  settled  Into  a  glare.  A  wild  fire  of 
gun  flashes  leaped  against  the  sky.  atrlnes 
of  luminous  green  beads  shot  aloft,  iuiag 
and  sank.  The  darkness  of  the  night  waa 
supplemented  by  a  nightmare  daylight  of 
battle-tired  guns  and  machine  guns  alone 
the  mole.  The  batteries  ashore  awoke  to 
life. 

Landing  on  the  Mole 

It  was  In  a  gale  of  shelling  that  the  Vin- 
dictive laid  her  nose  against  the  thirty- 
toot  high  concrete  side  of  the  mole,  let  Ko 
her  anchor  and  algnaled  to  the  Daffodil 
to  shove  her  stem  In. 

The  Iris  went  ahead  and  endeavored  to 
get  alongside  likewise.  The  fire  was  In- 
tense,  while  the  ships  plunged   and  rolled 


eslde  tl 


n  the  SI 


,tcr  draught  Jarring  against 
the  foundations  ot  the  mole  with  every 
lunge.  Thoy  were  swept  liiafionally  by 
machine-gun  fire  from  both  ends  of  the 
tnole  and  by  the  heavy  batteries  on  shore. 

Commandi-r  (now  Captain)  Carpenter 
conned  the  Vindictive  from  the  open  bridge 
until  her  Ktern  was  laid  in.  when  he  took 
up  his  position  In  the  flame  thrower  hut 
on  the  port  side.  It  la  mat^eious  that 
any  occupant  should  have  survived  a  min- 
ute in  this  hut.  so  riddled  and  shattered 
is  It. 

The  officers  of  the  Iris,  which  was  tn 
trouble  ahead  of  the  Vindictive,  describe 
Captain  Carpenter  as  handling  her  like  a 
picket  boat.  The  Vindictive  was  fitted 
along  her  port  side  with  a  high  false  deck, 
from  which  ran  eighteen  brows  or  gang- 
ways by  which  the  storming  and  demoli- 
tion parties  were  to  land. 

The   men  gathered  In  readiness  on  the 
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The  propeller  gathered  In  the  net.  and  It 
rendered  her  practically  unmanageable- 
Shore   batteries  found   her   and   pounded 


her  unrcitiittingly.  She  bumped  into  the 
bank.  eiJeed  off,  and  found  herself  In  the 
channel  again  still  aome  hundreds  of  yards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  in  practically 
a  sinking  condition.  Aa  ahe  lay  she  sig- 
naled Invaluable  directions  to  othcra,  and 
her  commander,  R.  S.  Sneyd.  alao  accord- 
ingly blew  chargea  and  sank  her.  Motor 
launches  under  l^lcutenant  H.  Lattlcton 
raced  alongaide  end  took  off  her  crew. 
Her  lo9«'»  were  five  killed  and  (Ivo 
wounded. 

The  Intrepid,  smoking:  like  a  volcttno 
and  with  alt  her  guns  biasing,  followed. 
Her  motor  launch  had  failed  to  get  alons- 
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saved  him  was  possibly  the  fact  that  the 
defunct  Intrepid  still  was  emitting  huge 
clouds  of  smoke  which  it  had  been  worth 
nobody's  while  to  turn.  He  managed  to 
catch  a  rope,  as  the  motor  launch  started, 
and  was  towed  for  awhile  till  he  was  ob- 
jserved  and  taken  on  board. 

THE  VINDICTIVE'S  STORY 

Commander  Alfred  F.  B.  Carpenter, 
who  commanded  the  Vindictive  and  who 
was  made  Captain  for  his  successful 
v/ork,  gave  an  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent an  interesting  description  of 
the  episode.  During  the  attack  he  was 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  a  small  steel 
box  or  cabin  which  had  been  specially 
constructed  to  house  a  flame  thrower. 
The  Captain,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
standing  on  the  shell-battered  deck  of 
the  Vindictive,  said: 

Exactly  according  to  plan  we  ran  along- 
side the  mole,  approached  it  on  the  port 
side,  where  we  were  equipped  with  spe- 
cially built  buffers  of  wood  two  feet  wide. 
As  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  tie  up  to, 
we  merely  dropped  anchor  there,  while  the 
Daffodil  kept  us  against  the  mole  with 
her  nose  against  the  opposite  side  of  our 
ship.  In  the  fairly  heavy  sea  two  of  our 
three  gangways  were  smashed,  but  the 
third  held,  and  500  men  swarmed  up  this 
on  to  the  mole.  This  gangway  was  two 
feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  The  men 
"who  went  up  it  Included  300  marines  and 
150  storming  seamen  from  the  Vindictive, 
and  fifty  or  so  from  the  Daffodil.  They 
swarmed  up  the  steel  grang^'ay,  carrying 
hand  grenades  and  Lewis  guns.  No  Ger- 
mans succeeded  in  approaching  the  gang- 
way, but  a  hard  hand-to-hand  fight  took 
place  about  200  yards  up  the  mole  toward 
the   shore. 

The  Vindictive's  bow  was  pointed  toward 
the  shore,  so  the  bridge  got  the  full  effect 
of  enemy  fire  from  the  shore  batteries. 
One  shell  exploded  against  the  pilot  house, 
killing  nearly  all  its  ten  occupants.  An- 
other burst  in  the  fighting  top,  killing  a 
Lieutenant  and  eight  men,  who  were  do- 
ing excellent  work  with  two  pompoms  and 
four   machine    gruns. 

The  battery  of  eleven-inch  guns  at  the 
end  of  the  mole  was  only  3o0  yards  away, 
and  it  kept  trying  to  reach  us.  The  shore 
batteries  also  were  diligrent.  Only  a  few 
German  shells  hit  our  hull,  because  it  was 
well  protected  by  the  wall  of  the  mole, 
but  the  upper  structure,  mast,  stacks, 
and  ventilators  showed  above  the  wall  and 
were  riddled.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  our  casualties  were  caused  by  splin- 
ters from  these  upper  works. 

Meanwhile  the  Daffodil  continued  to 
push  us  agrainst  the  wall  as  if  no  battle 


was  on,  and  if  she  had  failed  to  do  this 
none  of  the  members  of  the  landing  party 
would  have  been  able  to  return  to  the 
ship. 

Twenty-five  minutes  after  the  Vindictive 
had  reached  the  wall  the  first  block  ship 
passed  in  and  headed  for  the  canal.  Two 
others  followed  in  leisurely  fashion  while 
we  kept  up  the  fight  on  the  mole.  One  of 
the  block  ships  stranded  outside  of  the 
canal,  but  the  two  others  got  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  inside,  where  they  were 
successfully  sunk  across  the  entrance. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  Vindictive  ar- 
rived alongside  the  mole  our  submarine 
exploded  under  the  viaduct  connecting  the 
mole  with  the  mainland.  The  Germans 
had  sent  a  considerable  force  to  this  via- 
duct as  soon  as  the  submarine  arrived, 
and  these  men  were  gathered  on  the  via- 
duct, attacking  our  submersible  with  ma- 
chine guns.  When  the  explosion  occurred 
the  viaduct  and  Germans  were  blown  up 
together.  The  crew  of  the  submarine, 
consisting  of  six  men,  escaped  on  board  a 
dinghy  to  a  motor  launch. 

Early  in  the  fighting  a  German  shell 
knocked  out  our  howitzer,  which  had  been 
getting  in  some  good  shots  on  a  big  Grer- 
man  seaplane  station  on  the  mole  half  a 
mile  away.  This  is  the  largest  seaplane 
station  in  Belgium.  Unfortunately,  our 
other  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
effectively  upon  it.  The  shell  which  dis- 
abled the  howitzer  killed  all  the  members 
of  the  gun  crew.  Many  men  were  also 
killed  by  a  German  shell  which  hit  the 
mole  close  to  our  ship  and  scattered  frag- 
ments of  steel  and  stone  among  the  ma- 
rines assembling  on  the  deck  around  the 
gangway.  • 

Half  an  hour  after  the  block  ships  went 
in,  we  received  the  signal  to  withdraw. 
The  Vindictive's  siren  was  blown,  and  the 
men  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  mole 
and  thronged  down  the  gangway.  We 
put  off  after  having  lain  alongside  just 
about  an  hour.  The  Germans  made  no 
effort  to  interfere  with  our  getaway 
other  than  to  continue  their  heavy  firing. 

RESCUE  FROM  BLOCK  SHIPS 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  was 
the  rescue  by  two  American-built  motor 
launches  of  nearly  200  members  of  the 
crews  of  two  block  ships  sunk  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bruges  Canal.  The  feat 
was  accomplished  under  a  heavy  fire  an'd 
the  actual  transfer  was  made  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  One  launch  delivered 
ninety-nine  men  to  the  destroyer. 

The  dead  and  wounded  could  not  all  be 
brought  away,  but  the  loss  of  personnel 
in  this  way  was  declared  to  be  remark- 
ably small. 


German  U-Boat  Claims 

Address  by  Admiral  von  Capelle 

German  Naval  Secretary 


A  DMIRAL  VON  CAPELLE,  the  Ger- 
/\  man  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  de- 
^jTjL  livered  an  address  before  the 
Reichstag,  April  17, 1918,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  the  submarine  warfare 
of  Germany  was  a  success.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  said: 

*'  The  main  question  is,  What  do  the 
western  powers  need  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war  and  the  supply  of  their  home- 
lands, and  what  amount  of  tonnage  is 
still  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose? 
All  statistical  calculations  regarding  ton- 
nage are  today  almost  superfluous,  as  the 
visible  successes  of  the  U-boat  war 
speak  clearly  enough.  The  robbery  of 
Dutch  tonnage,  by  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons have  incurred  odium  of  the  worst 
kind  for  decades  to  come,  is  the  best 
proof  of  how  far  the  shipping  shortage 
has  already  been  felt  by  our  opponents. 
In  addition  to  the  sinkings  there  must 
be  added  a  g^reat  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  of  ships  and  an  enormous  increase 
of  marine  accidents,  which  Sir  J.  EUer- 
man,  speaking  in  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping recently,  calculated  at  three  times 
the  peace  losses.  Will  the  position  of  the 
western  powers  improve  or  deteriorate? 
That  depends  upon  their  military  achieve- 
ments and  the  replacing  of  sunken  ships 
by  new  construction." 

Dealing  briefly  with  Sir  Eric  Geddes's 
recent  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  naval  estimates.  Admiral  von 
Capelle  declared: 

"  The  assertion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  that  an  unwillingness  to  put 
to  sea  prevailed  among  the  German 
U-boat  crews  is  a  base  calumny." 

LOSSES    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

As  regards  the  assertions  of  British 
statesmen  concerning  the  extraordinarily 
great  losses  of  U-boats,  Admiral  von  Ca- 
pelle said: 

"  The  statements  in  the  foreign  press 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.    Now,  as 


before,  our  new  construction  surpasses 
our  losses.  The  number  of  U-boats,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  and 
quantity,  is  constantly  rising.  We  can 
also  continue  absolutely  to  reckon  on  our 
military  achievements  hitherto  attained* 
Whether  Lloyd  George  can  continue 
the  naval  war  with  prospects  of  success 
depends,  not  upon  his  will  but  upon  the 
position  of  the  U-boats  as  against  ship- 
building. According  to  Lloyd's  Register, 
something  over  22,000,000  gross  register 
tons  were  built  in  the  last  ten  years  be- 
fore the  war  in  the  whole  world — ^that  is, 
inclusive  of  the  construction  of  ourselves, 
our  allies,  and  foreig:n  countries.  The 
entire  output  today  can  in  no  case  be 
more,  for  difficulties  of  all  kinds  and  the 
shortage  of  workmen  and  material  have 
grown  during  the  war.  In  the  last  ten 
years — that  is,  in  peace  time — 800,000 
gxoss  register  tons  of  the  world's  ship- 
ping was  destroyed  annually  by  nat- 
ural causes.  Now  in  wartime  the  losses, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  considerably 
greater.  Thus,  1,400,000  gross  register 
tons  was  the  annual  net  increase  for  the 
entire  world.  That  gives,  at  any  rate,  a 
standard  for  the  present  position.  Amer- 
ica's and  Japan's  new  construction  is  to 
a  certain  extent  destined  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  countries. 

"  In  the  main,  therefore,  only  the  fig- 
ures of  British  shipbuilding  come  into 
question.  About  the  middle  of  1917  there 
was  talk  of  3,000,000  tons  in  official 
quarters  in  Great  Britain.  Then  Lloyd 
George  dropped  to  2,000,000,  and  now, 
according  to  Bonar  Law's  statement, 
the  output  is  1,160,000  tons.  As 
against,  therefore,  about  100,000  tons 
monthly  put  into  service  there  are  sink- 
ings amounting  to  600,000  tons,  or  six 
times  as  much.  In  brief,  if  the  figures 
given  are  regarded  as  too  favorable  and 
new  construction  at  the  rate  of  150,000 
tons  monthly — that  is,  50  per  cent,  higher 
— ^be  assumed,  and  the  sinkings  be  re- 
duced to  450,000  tons,  then  the  sinkings 
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"  Great  Britain's  steel  importG  in  1916 
amtrunted  to  VfiS.OOO  tons,  and  in  1917 
only  amounted  to  497.000  tons.  That 
means  that  already  a  reduction  of 
37  per  cent,  has  been  effected,  a  reduc- 
tion which  will  presumably  be  farther 
considerably  increased  during  1918.  Re- 
striction of  imports  of  ore  from  other 
countries,  ench  as  America,  caused  by 
the  U'boat  war  will  also  have  a  hamper- 
ing  effect  on  shipbuilding  in  Great  Brit- 
sin.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  de- 
nied that  there  was  a  lack  of  material, 
but  expert  circles  in  England  give  the 
scarcity  of  steel  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  small  shipbuilding  output 

"  American  help  in  men  and  airplanes 
and  American  participation  in  the  war 
are  comparatively  small.  If  later  on 
\mcHca  wants  to  maintain  500.000  tntops 
in  France,  shipping  to  the  amount  of 
about  2,000.000  tons  would  be  penn^ 
nently  needed.  This  shipping  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  supply  service 
of  the  Allies. 

"  Moreover,  according  to  statements 
made  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the   intervention  in   the  present 
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some  attention  in  the  Summer  of  last 
year.  "  This  calculation/'  he  said,  "  shows 
a  difference  of  9,000,000  tons  from 
the  calculation  of  the  Admiralty  Staff. 
In  my  opinion,  the  calculation  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Staff  is  correct.  Whence  other- 
wise comes  the  Entente's  lack  of  tonnage, 
which,  in  view  of  the  facts,  cannot  be 
arg^ued  away?  The  Admiralty  Staff  in 
its  calculation  adapted  itself  to  the  fluc- 
tuating situation  of  the  world  shipping. 
At  first  each  of  the  enemy  States  looked 
after  itself.  Later,  under  Great  Britain's 
leadership,  common  control  of  tonnage 
was  established." 

Admiral  von  Capelle  quoted  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  American  Shipping  Depart- 
ment, according  to  which  the  world  ton- 
nage in  the  Autumn  of  1917  amounted  to 
32,000,000,  of  which  21,000,000  were 
given  as  transoceanic  He  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  so  much  attention  must  not  be 
paid  to  all  these  calculations,  but  exhort- 
ed the  people  rather  to  dwell  on  the  joy- 
ful fact  that  the  danger  point  for  the 
western  powers  had  been  reached. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  Admiral  von 
Capelle  stated  that  all  orders  for  the 
construction  of  U-boats  had  been  given 
independently  by  the  Naval  Department 
and  that  the  Naval  Administration  had 
never  been  instructed  to  give  orders  for 
more  U-boats  by  the  Chancellor  or  the 
Supreme  Army  Command.  Every  possi- 
ble means,  he  said,  for  the  development 
of  U-boat  warfare  had  been  done  by  the 
Naval  Department. 

Admiral    von    Capelle    in    a    supple- 


mental statement  before  the  Reichstag, 
May  11,  in  discussing  the  naval  esti* 
mates,  said: 

The  reports  for  April  are  favorable. 
Naturally,  losses  occur,  but  the  main  thing 
is  that  the  increase  in  submarines  exceeds 
the  losses.  Our  naval  offensive  is  stronger 
today  than  at  the  beginning  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  That  giveft 
us  an  assured  prospect  of  final  success. 

The  submarine  war  is  developing  mor^ 
and  more  into  a  struggle  between  U-boat 
action  and  new  construction  of  ships. 
Thus  far  the  monthly  figui^s  of  destruc- 
tion have  continued  to  be  several  times 
as  large  as  those  of  new  construction. 
Even  the  British  Ministry  and  the  entire 
British   press  admit   that. 

The  latest  appeal  to  British  shipyard 
workers  appears  to  be  especially  signifi- 
cant. For  the  present  the  appeal  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  great  success. 
According  to  the  latest  statements  British 
shipbuilding  fell  from  102.000  tons  in 
March  to  112.000  in  April;  or,  reckoned  in 
ships,  from  32  to  22.  That  means  a  decline 
of  80.000  tons,  or  about  40  per  cent.  [The 
British  Admiralty  stated  that  the  April 
new  tonnage  was  reduced  on  account  of 
the  vast  amount  of  repairing  to  merchant- 
men.—Editor.] 

America  thus  far  has  built  little,  and 
has  fallen  far  below  expectations.  Even 
if  an  increase  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  future,  it  will  be  used  up  completely 
by  America  herself. 

In  addition  to  the  sinkings  by  U-boats, 
there  is  a  large  decline  in  cargo  space 
owing  to  marine  losses  and  to  ships  be- 
coming unserviceable.  One  of  the  best- 
known  big  British  ship  owners  declared 
at  a  meeting  of  shipping  men  that  the 
losses  of  the  British  merchant  fleet 
through  marine  accidents,  owing  to  con- 
ditions created  by  the  war,  were  three 
times  as  large  as  in  peace. 


The   Admiral's    Statements  Attacked 


The  British  authorities  asserted  that 
Admiral  von  Capelle's  figures  were  mis- 
leading and  untrue.  The  losses  published 
in  the  White  Paper  include  marine 
risk  and  all  losses  by  enemy  action. 
They  include  all  losses,  and  not  merely 
the  losses  of  food  ships,  as  suggested  in 
the  German  wireless  message  dated  April 
16.  Even  in  the  figures  of  the  world's 
output  of  shipbuilding  von  Capelle  seems 
to  have  been  misled.  He  states  that 
"  something  over  2,000,000  gross  tons 
were  built  annually  in  the  last  ten  yearSy 


including  allied  and  enemy  countries.** 
The  actual  figures  are  2,530,351  gross 
tons.  He  further  states  that  the  entire 
output  today  can  in  no  case  be  more, 
owing  to  difficulties  in  regard  to  labor 
and  material.  The  actual  world's  output, 
as  shown  in  the  Parliamentary  White 
Paper,  excluding  enemy  countries, 
amounted  to  2,703,000  gross  tons, 
and  the  output  is  rapidly  rising.  Von 
Capelle  tried  to  raise  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  figures  3,000,000  and  2,000,- 
000  tons  and  the  actual  output  for  1917. 
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manned  by  naval  reserves,  was  sunk  by 
a  German  sublnarine  in  European  waters 
about  midnight  on  April  11,  with  a  loss 
of  five  officers  and  thirty-nine  men.  Five 
officers  and  twelve  enlisted  men  were 
landed  at  an  English  port.  Eleven  men, 
including  five  navy  gunners,  were  lost 
when  the  Old  Dominion  liner  Tyler  was 
sunk  off  the  French  coast  on  May  3. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Company's  steam- 
er Medora  also  was  sunk  off  the  French 
coast.  The  Florence  H.  was  wrecked  in 
a  French  port  by  an  internal  explosion 
on  the  night  of  April  17.  Out  of  the 
crew  of  fifty-six  men,  twenty-nine  were 
listed  as  dead  or  missing,  twelve  were 
sent  to  hospital  badly  burned,  two  were 
slightly  injured,  and  oi.ly  thirteen  es- 
caped injury.  Of  the  twenty-three  men 
of  the  naval  guard  only  six  were  re- 
ported as  survivors. 


Six  officers  and .  thirteen  men  were 
reported  missing  as  the  result  of  two 
naval  disasters  reported  on  May  1  by 
the  British  Admiralty.  They  formed 
part  of  the  crews  of  the  sloop  Cowslip, 
which  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  April 
25,  and  of  Torpedo  Boat  90,  which 
foundered. 

According  to  Archibald  Hurd,  a  Brit- 
ish authority  on  naval  matters,  the 
area  in  the  North  Sea  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  British  Government  as 
dangerous  to  shipping  and  therefore 
prohibited  after  May  15  is  the 
greatest  mine  field  ever  laid  for  the 
special   purpose   of   foiling   submarines. 

It  embraces  121,782  square  miles,  the 
base  forming  a  line  between  Norway  and 
Scotland,  and  the  peak  extending  north- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Circle. 


A  Secret  Chapter  of  U-Boat  History 

How  Ruthless  Policy  Was  Adopted 

The  causes  that  led  to  Germany*s  adoption  of  the  policy  of  unrestricted  suhma^ 
vine  warfare  on  Feb,  1,  1917,  were  revealed  a  year  later  by  the  Handelsblad,  an 
Amsterdam  newspaper,  whose  correspondent  had  secured  secret  access  to  "  a  num- 
ber of  highly  interesting  and  important  documents  "  long  enough  to  read  them  and 
make  notes  of  their  contents.  The  Dutch  paper  vouched  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing information: 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1915  the 
j^\_  German  Admiralty  Staff  prepared 
a  semi-official  memorandum  to 
prove  that  an  unrestricted  submarine 
campaign  would  compel  Great  Britain 
to  sue  for  peace  "  in  six  months  at  the 
most."  The  character  of  the  argfument 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  German  Admiralty  Staff  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  the 
most  drastic  measures  in  regard  to  sub- 
marine warfare,  but  that  they  wished 
to  convince  the  Kaiser,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  and  the  German  diplomatists 
of  the  certainty  of  good  results  on  eco- 
nomic and  general,  rather  than  merely 
military,  grounds.  To  this  end  the 
memorandum  based  its  arguments  on 
statistics  of  food  prices,  freight,  and  in- 
surance rates  in  Great  Britain.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  effects  on  the  prices  of  es- 


sential commodities,  on  the  balance  of 
trade,  and,  above  all,  on  the  morale  of  the 
chief  enemy,  had  been  such,  even  with 
the  restricted  submarine  campaign  of 
1915,  that,  if  an  unrestricted  submarine 
war  were  decided  upon,  England  could 
not  possibly  hold  out  for  more  than  a 
short  period. 

The  memorandum  was  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  who  passed  it 
on  to  Dr.  Helfferich,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Finance.  He,  however,  re- 
jected the  document  on  the  ground  that, 
in  the  absence  of  authentic  estimates  of 
stocks,  it  was  impossible  to  set  a  time- 
limit  to  England's  staying  power,  and 
also  that  he  was  exceedingly  doubtful  as 
to  what  line  would  be  taken  by  neutrals, 
especially  the  United  States.  Dr.  Helf- 
ferich maintained  that  so  desperate  a 
remedy  should  only  be  employed  as   a 
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peace  in  six  months  at  the  most.  Herr 
Miiller,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  position 
to  confirm  the  statistics  given  in  the 
memorandum,  pointed  out  that  the  sup- 
ply of  indispensable  foodstuffs  vas,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  less  than  the  normal 
supply  in  peace  time.  He  held  that  the 
submarine  war,  if  relentlessly  and  vigor- 
ously pursued,  would  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose in  less  time  than  calculated  in  the 
memorandum — in  fact,  three  months 
should  do  it.  Dr.  Salomon  sohn  also 
thought  that  six  months  was  an  exces- 
sive estimate,  and  that  less  time  would 
suffice. 

On  the  question  of  the  effect  on  neu- 
trals the  experts  were  divided.  Dr. 
Reusch  sugEestod  that  the  neutrals  de- 
spised the  restricted  submarine  warfare 
of  1915,  and  held  that  every  ship  in 
British  waters,  whether  enemy  or  nen- 
ti'al,  should  be  torpedoed  without  warn- 
ing. According  to  him,  the  world  only 
respects  those  who,  in  a  great  crisis, 
know  how  to  make  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  their  power. 

Herr  Miiller  predicted  that  ruthless 
submarine  war  would  cause  a  wholesale 
flight  of  neutrals   from  the  war  zona. 


THE  RAID  ON  ZEEBBVGGE  AND  OSTEND 
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kvmg  this  the  very  secluded  natural  harbor  on  the  north 
;ap1aiie  up  coast  of  Dutch  Nev  Guinea,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  watched  hy  two  German 
guard  boats,  while  a  wireless  plant  was 
set  up  on  a  neighboring  hil!  and  the 
Wolf's  seaplane  patrolled  the  sea  around 
for  about  100  miles  on  the  lookout  for 
any  threatened  danger.  The  two  ships 
remained  in  the  Dutch  harbor  for  nearly 
a.  fortnig-ht,  during  which  time  the  Wolf 
was  careened  and  her  hull  scraped  of 
barnacles  and  weeds  in  the  moat  thor- 
ough and  methodical  manner,  after  which 
the  coal  was  transferred  from  the  Ma- 
tunga's  bunkers.  The  latter  vessel  was 
then  taken  ten  milep  out  to  sea,  where 
everything  lying  loo^-e  was  thrown  into 
the  hold  and  the  hatches  battened  down 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  floaUng' 
wreckage  remaining  after  she  was  sunk. 
Bombs  were  then  placed  on  board  and 
exploded,  and  the  Matunga  went  down 
in  five  or  six  minutes  without  leaving  a 

Before  the  Matunga  was  Bunk  all  her 

crew  and  passengers  were  transferred  to 

the  Wolf,  which  then  pursued  a  zigzag 

1  of      course    across    the    Pacific    Ocean    and 

through  the  China  Sea  to  the  vicinity  of 
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in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Wolf  met  and 
captured  a  Japanese  ship,  the  Hitachi- 
maru,  with  thirty  passengers,  a  crew  of 
about  100,  and  a  valuable  cargo  of  silk, 
copper,  rubber,  and  other  goods,  for  Co- 
lom{>o.  During  the  previous  day  the 
Germans  had  been  boasting  that  they 
were  about  to  take  a  big  prize,  and  it 
afterward  transpired  that  they  based 
their  anticipations  on  the  terms  of  a 
wireless  message  which  they  had  inter- 
cepted on  that  day.  When  first  called 
upon  by  signal  to  stop,  the  Japanese  com- 
mander took  no  notice  of  the  order,  and 
held  on  his  way  even  after  a  shot  had 
been  fired  across  his  ship's  bow.  There- 
upon the  Wolf  deliberately  shelled  her, 
destroying  the  wireless  apparatus,  which 
had  been  sending  out  SOS  signals, 
and  killing  several  members  of  the  crew. 
While  the  shelling  was  going  on,  a  rush 
was  made  by  the  Japanese  to  lower  the 
boats,  and  a  number  of  both  crew  and 
passengers  jumped  into  the  sea  to  escape 
the  gunfire.  The  Germans  afterward  ad- 
mitted to  the  slaughter  of  fifteen,  but 
the  Matunga  people  assert  that  the  death 
roll  must  have  been  much  heavier.  The 
steamer's  funnels  were  shot  away,  the 
poop  was  riddled  with  shot,  and  the  decks 
were  like  a  shambles.  All  this  time  the 
Wolf's  seaplane  hovered  over  the  Japa- 
nese ship  ready  to  drop  bombs  upon  her 
and  sink  her  in  the  event  of  any  hostile 
ship  coming  in  sight. 

After  transferring  the  passengers  and 
crew  and  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  they 
could  conveniently  remove  from  the 
Hitachi-maru  to  the  Wolf,  her  decks  were 
cleared  of  the  wreckage  their  gunfire 
had  caused,  and  a  prize  crew  was  put  in 
charge  of  her  with  a  view  of  taking  her 
to  Germany.  Some  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, that  intention  was  abandoned  for 
reasons  known  only  to  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  on  Nov.  5  the  Hitachi- 
maru  was  sunk. 

IGOTZ  MENDI  TAKEN 

The  Wolf  then  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  and  on  Nov.  10  captured  the 
Spanish  steamship  Igotz  Mendi,  with  a 
cargo  of  5,500  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
the  Wolf  was  in  sore  need.  The  raider 
returned  with  this  steamer  to  the  island 


off  which  the  Hitchi-maru  had  been 
sunk,  and  one  evening  all  the  married 
people,  a  few  neutrals  and  others,  and 
some  sick  men  were  transferred  from 
the  Wolf  to  the  Igotz  Mendi.  The  raider 
took  aboard  a  large  quantity  of  coal, 
and,  after  the  Spanish  vessel  had  been 
painted  gray,  the  two  vessels  parted 
company.  The  Wolf  reappeared  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  reported  that  she  had 
captured  and  sunk  the  American  sailing 
vessel  John  H.  Kirby  and  the  French 
sailing  vessel  Marechal  Davout.  On 
Boxing  Day  the  Wolf  attempted  to  coal 
from  the  Igotz  Mendi  in  mid-Atlantic, 
but,  owing  to  a  heavy  swell,  the  vessels 
bumped  badly.  It  was  afterward  stated 
that  the  Wolf  had  been  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  she  was  making  water. 

A  few  da3n3  later  two  large  steamships 
were  sighted,  and' both  the  Wolf  and  the 
Igotz  Mendi  hastily  made  preparations 
to  escape.  The  officers  and  crew 
changed  their  clothes  to  ordinary  sea- 
men's attire,  packed  up  their  kitbags, 
and  sent  all  the  prisoners  below. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  first  officer 
of  the  Spanish  ship,  who  saw  a  German 
lay  a  number  of  bombs  between  the 
decks  of  the  Igotz  Mendi  ready  to  be 
exploded  if  it  became  necessary  to  sink 
that  ship  with  all  her  prisoners  whilo 
the  Wolf  looked  after  her  own  safety. 
These  bombs  were  temporarily  left  in 
the  charge  of  the  German  wireless  op- 
erator to  whom  the  Spanish  officer 
found  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
wanted  immediately  on  the  bridge.  The 
ruse  was  successful,  for  the  operator 
promptly  obeyed  the  instruction,  and  in 
his  temporary  absence  all  the  bombs 
were  thrown  overboard.  The  German 
commander,  Lieutenant  Rose,  was  furi- 
ous. He  held  an  investigation  next  day 
and  asked  each  prisoner  if  he  knew  any- 
thing about  the  bombs.  When  the  Span- 
ish Chief  Officer's  turn  came  he  an- 
swered: 

"Yes;  I  threw  them  overboard.  Ill 
tell  you  why.  It  was  not  for  me,  Captain 
Rose,  but  for  the  women  and  little  chil- 
dren. I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  You  can 
shoot  me  if  you  want  to,  but  you  cant 
drown  the  little  children." 
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of  a  Danish  gunboat,  who  discovered  the 
true  character  of  the  ship,  which  tlie 
Germans  were  endeavoring  to  conceal. 

Nest  day  twenty-two  persons,  includ- 
ing nine  women,  two  children,  and. two 
Americans,  were  landed  in  lifeboats  and 
■were  cared  for  by  the  British  Consul. 
Many  of  them  had  suffered  from  inade- 
quate nourishment  in  the  last  five  weeks. 
There  had  been  an  epidemic  of  beri-beri 
and  scurvy  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  Danish  authorities  interned  the 
German  commander  of  the  Igota  Mendi. 
The  German  prize  crew  refused  to  leave 
the  ship. 

The  Berlin  authorities  on  Feb.  25, 1918, 
issued  an  official  announcement  contain- 
ing these  statements: 

The  auxlllarj'  erulaer  Wolt  has  relumed 
home  after  fifteen  months  In  the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceana.  The  Kaiaor 
has  telegraphed  his  welcome  to  the  com- 
mander and  conferred  the  Order  Pour  le 
M^rite.  together  with  a.  number  o[  iron 
croBBoB.  on  the  officers  and  crow.  Tba 
Wulf  was  commanded  by  Frigate  Captain 
Nerger  and  infjicteij  (he  greatest  damage 
on  the  enemy's  shipping  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  cargo  apace  and  cargo.  She  braught 
home   more   than   four   hundred   members 
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looking,  long-distance  freighter  threw  its 
deck  load  of  planks  and  beams  into  the 
ocean,  brought  from  their  hiding  places 
two  four-inch  guns,  six  machine  guns, 
two  gasoline  launches,  and  a  motor 
powerful  enough  to  propel  the  vessel 
without  the  use  of  sails  on  occasion.  Then 
a  wireless  dispatch  sent  in  cipher  from 
aerials  concealed  in  the  rigging  an- 
nounced that  the  German  raider  Seeadler 
was  ready  for  business.  On  the  bow  the 
legend,  "  Irma,  Ghristiinia,"  and  at  the 
masthead  the  flag  of  Norway  remained  to 
lure  the  raider's  victims  to  destruction. 

The  Seeadler  had  formerly  been  the 
American  ship  Pass  of  Balmaha,  2,800 
tons,  belonging  to  the  Boston  Lumber 
Company.  In  August,  1915,  while  on  its 
way  from  New  York  to  Archangel,  it 
was  captured  by  a  German  submarine 
and  sent  to  Bremen,  where  it  was  fitted 
out  as  a  raider.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Seeadler  it  left  Bremerhaven  on  Dec.  21, 
1916,  in  company  with  the  Mowe,  ran  the 
British  blockade  by  the  ruse  indicated 
above,  and  began  its  career  of  destruction 
on  two  oceans.  While  the  Mowe  way- 
laid its  twenty-two  victims  along  the 
African  coast,  the  Seeadler  turned  south- 
west and  preyed  on  South  American 
trade. 

One  by  one  the  Seeadler  sent  to  the 
bottom  the  British  ships  Gladis  Royle, 
Lady  Island,  British  Yeoman,  Pinmore, 
Perse,  Homgarth;  the  French  vessels 
Dupleix,  Antonin,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Charles  Gounod,  and  the  Italian  ship 
Buenos  Aires.  On  March  7,  1917,  it  en- 
countered the  French  bark  Cambronne 
two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  African  coast  and  forced 
it  to  take  on  board  277  men  from  the 
crews  of  the  eleven  vessels  previously 
captured.  The  Cambronne  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  these  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  it  landed  them  on  March  20,  thus 
first  revealing  the  work  of  the  Seeadler 
to  the  world.  On  March  22  the  German 
Government  announced  the  safe  comple- 
tion of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Mowe. 
(See  Current  History  Magazine  for 
May,  1917,  p.  298.) 

Having  thus  ended  its  operations  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  Seeadler  rounded  Cape  Horn 
with  the  intention  of  scouring  the  Pa- 


cific. In  June  it  sank  two  American 
schooners  in  that  ocean,  the  A.  B.  John- 
son and  R.  C.  Slade,  adding  another,  the 
Manila,  on  July  8,  and  making  prisoners 
of  all  the  crews.  Captain  Smith  of  the 
Slade  afterward  told  the  story  of  his  ex- 
periences. His  ship  had  been  attacked 
on  June  17,  and  he  had  at  first  tried  to 
escape  by  outsailing  the  raider;  but  after 
the  ninth  shell  dropped  near  his  ship  he 
surrendered.     He  continued: 

They  took  all  our  men  aboard  the  raider 
except  the  cook.  Next  morning  I  went 
back  on  board  with  all  my  men  and  packed 
up.  We  left  the  ship  with  our  belongings 
June  18.  We  were  put  on  board  the  raider 
again.  Shortly  after  I  saw  from  the  raider 
that  they  cut  holes  In  the  masts  and  placed 
dynamite  bombs  in  each  mast,  and  put 
fire  to  both  ends  of  the  ship  and  left  her. 
I  saw  the  masts  go  over  the  side  and  the 
ship  was  burning  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  raider  steamed  away. 

After  six  months  of  hard  life  at  sea 
the  raider  was  in  need  of  repairs  and 
the  crew  longed  for  a  rest  on  solid  land. 
Casting  about  for  an  island  sufficiently 
isolated  for  his  purpose,  the  Captain, 
Count  von  Luckner,  decided  upon  the 
French  atoll  of  Mopeha,  265  miles  west 
of  Tahiti;  he  believed  the  little  island  to 
be  uninhabited.  The  Seeadler  dropped 
anchor  near  its  jagged  coral  reefs  July 
31,  1917.  On  Aug.  1  Captain  von  Luck- 
ner took  possession  of  the  islet  and 
raised  the  German  flag  over  what  he 
called  the  Kaiser's  last  colony.  But  the 
next  day,  during  a  picnic  which  he  had 
organized  "  to  entertain  his  crew  and 
prisoners,"  leaving  only  a  few  men  on 
board  the  Seeadler,  a  heavy  swell  dropped 
the  ship  across  an  uncharted  blade  of 
the  reef,  breaking  the  vessel's  back.  The 
Germans  were  prisoners  themselves  on 
their  own  conquered  islet! 

Von  Luckner  had  been  incorrect  in  be- 
lieving the  island  entirely  uninhabited. 
Three  Tahitians  lived  there  to  make 
copra  (dried  cocoanut)  and  to  raise  pigs 
and  chickens  for  the  firm  of  Grand,  Mil- 
ler &  Co.  of  Papeete;  this  firm  was  short- 
ly to  send  a  vessel  to  take  away  its  em- 
ployes, a  fact  which  the  Germans  learned 
with  mixed  emotions. 

They  brought  ashore  everything  they 
could  from  their  wrecked  ship,  including 
planks  and  beams,  of  which  they  con- 
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and  three  sailors,  hoping  to  reacli  tibc 
Island  of  Maupiti,  eighty-five  miles  to 
the  east;  but  after  straggling  ejg^t  days 
against  head  winds  and  a  high  sea  he  re- 
turned to  Mopeha  with  his  exbaosted 
companions.  Two  days  later,  Sept.  19, 
Captain  Smith  of  the  Slade,  with  two 
inat«s  and  a  sailor,  left  the  island  in  a 
leaky  whaleboat  dubbed  the  Deliverer  of 
Mopeha  and  shaped  their  course  toward 
the  west;  in  ten  days  they  covered  1,080 
miles  and  landed  at  Tatuila,  one  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  where  the  American 
authorities  informed  Tahiti  by  wireless 
of  the  serious  plight  of  the  men  marooned 
on  Mopeha.  The  British  Governor  at 
Apia — Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  last 
home — also  offered  to  Bend  a  relief  ship; 
but  the  Governor  of  the  French  Establish- 
ments of  Oceania,  declining  this  offer 
with  thanks,  dispatched  the  French 
schooner  Tiare-Taporo  from  Papeete  on 
Oct.  4. 

Two  days  later  the  relief  expedition 
sighted  Mopeha  by  means  of  a  column 
of  smoke  that  ro.^e  from  the  island,  for 
the  Robinson  Crusoes  had  organized  a 
permanent  signal  system  to  attract  the 
attention    of  passing  vessels.     The   ar- 


Treatment  of  British  Prisoners 

Shocking  Brutalities    in    German  War  Prisons 
•    Revealed  in  an  Official  Report 


A  REPORT  issued  by  an  official 
British  Investigating  Committee, 
known  as  the  Justice  Younger 
Committee,  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  treatment  of  British  soldiers  by 
their  German  captors,  made  public  in 
April,  1918,  presents  a  shocking  record 
of  barbarities.  The  commission  reported 
as  follows: 

There  is  now  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  that  as  early,  at  the  latest,  as  the 
month  of  Augrust,  1916.  the  German  Command 
were  systematically  employing  their  British 
as  well  as  other  prisoners  in  forced  labor 
close  behind  the  western  firing  line,  thereby 
deliberately  exposing  them  to  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  their  own  and  allied  armies.  This 
fact  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the 
German  Government.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  always  been  studiously  concealed.  But 
that  the  Germans  are  chargeable,  even  from 
that  early  date,  with  inflicting  the  physical 
cruelty  and  the  mental  torture  Inherent  In 
such  a  practice  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Characteristically  the  excuse  put  forward 
was  that  this  treatment,  not  apparently  sug- 
gested to  be  otherwise  defensible,  was  forced 
upon  the  German  Command  as  a  reprisal  for 
what  was  asserted  to  be  the  fact,  namely, 
that  German  prisoners  in  British  hands  had 
at  some  time  or  other  been  kept  less  than 
thirty  kilometers  (how  much  less  does  not 
appear)  behind  the  British  firing  line  in 
France.    This  statement  was  quite  unfounded. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  April,  1917,  an 
agreement  was  definitely  concluded  between 
the  British  and  German  Governments  that 
prisoners  of  war  should  not  on  either  side  be 
employed  within  thirty  kilometers  of  the 
firing  line.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Com- 
mand continued  without  intermission  so  to 
employ  their  British  prisoners,  under  the  in- 
human conditions  stated  in  the  report.  And 
that  certainly  until  the  end  of  1917— it  may 
be  even  until  now— although  it  has  never  even 
been  suggested  by  the  German  authorities, 
so  far  as  the  committee  are  aware,  that  the 
thirty  kilometers  limit  agreed  upon  has  not 
been  scrupulously  observed  by  the  British 
Command  in  the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit. 
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Prisoners    of    Respite 

The  German  excuse  Is  embodied  in  different 
ofllcial  documents,  some  of  which  enter  into 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  reprisals  alleged 
to  be  in  contemplation  because  of  it.  These 
descriptions  are  in  substantial  accord  with 
treatment  which  the  committee,  from  the  in- 


formation in  their  possession,  now  know  to 
have  been  in  regular  operation  for  months 
before  either  the  threat  or  the  so-called  ex- 
cuse for  it.  and  to  have  continued  in  regular 
operation  after  the  solemn  promise  of  April 
that  it  should  cease.  These  documents  defi- 
nitely commit  the  German  Command  to  at 
least  a  threatened  course  of  conduct  for 
which  the  committee  would  have  been  slow 
to  fix  them  with  conscious  responsibility.  In- 
cidentally they  corroborate  in  advance  the 
accuracy,  in  its  incidents,  of  the  information, 
appalling  as  it  Is,  which  has  independently 
reached  the  committee  from  so  many  sides. 

As  a  typical  example,  the  committee  set 
forth  a  transcript  in  German-English  of  one 
of  these  pronouncements,  of  which  extensive 
use  was  made.  It  is  a  notice,  entitled,  "  Con- 
ditions of  Respite  to  German  Prisoners.'*  As 
here  given,  it  was  handed  to  a  British  non« 
commissioned  ofl!lcer  to  read  out,  and  it  was 
read  out  to  his  fellow-prisoners  at  Lille  on 
April  15,  1917: 

Upon  the  German  request  to  withdraw 
the  German  prisoners  of  war  to  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  thirty  kilometers  from 
the  front  line,  the  British  Government 
has  not  replied;  therefore  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  all  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
captured  in  future  will  be  kept  as  prison- 
ers of  respite.  Very  short  of  food,  bad 
lighting,  bad  lodgings,  no  beds,  and  hard 
work  beside  the  German  guns,  under 
heavy  shellfire.  No  pay,  no  soap  for 
washing  or  shaving,  no  towels  or  boots, 
Ac.  The  English  prisoners  of  respite  are 
all  to  write  to  their  relations  or  persons 
of  Influence  in  England  how  badly  they 
are  treated,  and  that  no  alteration  in  the 
ill-treatment  will  occur  until  the  English 
Government  has  consented  to  the  German 
request;  it  is  therefore  in  the  Interest  of 
all  English  prisoners  of  respite  to  do  their 
best  to  enable  the  German  Government 
to  remove  all  English  prisoners  of  respite 
to  camps  in  Germany,  where  they  will  be 
properly  treated,  with  good  food,  good 
clothing,  and  you  will  succeed  by  writing 
as  mentioned  above,  and  then  surely  the 
English  Government  will  consent  to  Ger- 
many's request,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
countrymen.  You  will  be  supplied  with 
postcard,  note  paper,  and  envelope,  and 
all  this  correspondence  in  which  you  will 
explain  your  hardships  will  be  sent  as  ex- 
press mail  to  England. 

Starred    to   Death 

It  seems  that  the  prisoners,  from  as  early 
as  August,  1916,  were  kept  in  large  numbers 
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uniforms,  without  either  greatcoats  or 
blanlcets.  There  was  no  fire,  and  it  was 
very  cold.  We  lay  on  loose  straw,  which 
was  full  of  vermin,  and  we  consequently 
became  verminous.  We  could  only  wash 
in  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  without  either 
soap  or  towels. 

The  Germans  did  not  supply  us  with  any 
clothing,  and  as  we  had  to  work  in  all 
weathers,  conditions  were  very  hard. 
Our  clothes  used  to  get  drenched  through, 
but  still  we  had  to  go  back  to  barracks 
and  sleep  in  them.  It  was  terribly  cold 
also,  especially  without  our  fur  coats. 
We  asked  for  clothing,  but  nevt^r  got  any. 

No  Parcels  or  Letters 

But,  added  to  all  these  hardships,  it  was 
the  total  absence  of  parcels  and  the  fact  that 
letters  or  communications  from  their  friends 
rarely  reached  them  that  placed  these  prison- 
ers, for  misery,  in  a  class  apart.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  the  very  existence  of 
some  of  them  was  undisclosed  by  their  cap- 
tors for  many  months.  In  March,  1917,  for 
example,  a  body  of  these  prisoners  who  had 
been  captured  as  long  before  as  August,  1916, 
and  had  been  kept  at  work  by  tho  Germans 
behind  their  lines  ever  since,  were  returned 
to  a  parent  camp  in  Germany  weak  and  ema- 
ciated. On  arrival  there  they  found  a  num- 
ber of  their  own  names  in  the  lists  of  missing 
men  that  had  been  sent  from  our  War  Office 
through  Switzerland  and  posted  in  the 
camp.    •    •    ♦ 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  the  commit- 
tee do  not  doubt  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  as 
late  as  November,  1917.  tliere  were  at  Lim- 
burg-am-Lahn  undelivered  between  18,000 
and  20,000  parcels  for  British  prisoners  on 
the  German  western  front.  In  July,  1917, 
the  German  delegates  at  The  Hague  plainly 
recognized  that  no  distinction  in  respect  of 
the  receipt  of  parcels  could  be  properly  made 
between  prisoners  of  war  in  occupied  terri- 
tories and  others.  The  agreement  then  con- 
cluded contains  provisions  on  that  subject. 
Having  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  at 
Limburg  as  late  as  November,  1917,  the  com- 
mittee can  only  regret  that  the  effect  of  that 
agreement  was  certainly  at  that  date  not  so 
manifest  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  mat- 
ter, they  add,  is  of  tragic  importance  to  the 
prisoners  concerned.  It  made  and  makes  Just 
the  difference  between  starvation  and  exist- 
ence to  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

Extracts   from   Evidence 

The  committee  extract  from  the  great  mass 
of  evidence  now  in  their  possession  state- 
ments as  to  the  impression  produced  upon 
those  who  actually  saw  our  men  upon  their 
escape  to  the  British  lines  or  after  their 
transfer  to  camps  In  Germany.  These  state- 
ments, they  believe,  must  convince  every  im- 
partial mind  that  it  is  impossible  in  terms  of 
exaggeration  to  describe  the  sufferings  these 
prisoners  had  undergone. 


In  April,  1917,  three  of  them  escaped  over 
"  No  Man's  Land."  They  were  received  by 
a  British  General  Staff  officer,  a  Major  in 
the  1st  Anzac  Corps.  This  is  what  he  says 
of  them,  under  date  April  18,  1917 : 

Three  men  escaped  from  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  to  us  the  other  day.  They  had 
been  prisoners  three  months,  and  were 
literally  nearly  dead  with  ill-treatment 
and  starvation.  One  of  them  could  hardly 
walk,  and  was  Just  a  skeleton.  He  had 
gone  down  from  1S2  pounds  to  less 
than  112  pounds  in  three  months.  I 
fetched  him  back  from  the  line,  and  it  al- 
most made  me  cry.  All  that  awful  Jan- 
uary and  February  out  all  day  in  the  wet 
and  cold ;  no  overcoat,  and  at  night  no 
blanket,  in  a  shelter  where  the  clothes 
froze  stiff  on  him ;  no  change  of  under- 
clothing in  three  months,  and  he  was  one 
mass  of  vermin,  no  chance  of  washing. 
The  bodies  of  all  of  them  were  covered 
with  sores.  **  Beaten  and  starved,"  one  of 
them  said,  **  sooner  than  go  through  it 
again  I'd  just  put  my  head  under  the 
first  railway." 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  state- 
ments  by  two  witnesses  from  a  Grerman 
camp: 

About  June,  1917,  a  party  of  about  twen- 
ty English  soldiers  came  in  who  had  been 
working  behind  the  German  lines  on  the 
western  front.  I  became  friends  with  one 
of  them.  He  was  so  weak  that  I  have 
several  times  seen  him  faint  on  parade. 
Another  of  them  told  me  that  he  was  one 
of  a  party  of  100  working  behind  the  lines 
on  the  western  front  digging  trenches  and 
carrying  up  supplies.  He  said  they  were 
all  very  badly  treated  and  starved.  They 
were  knocked  about  by  the  Germans  if 
they  did  not  march  as  fast  as  they  wanted 
them  to,  although  they  were  all  so  weak. 
He  was  only  sent  to  Germany  when  he 
became  so  weak  as  to  be  useless  for  work. 
When  I  left  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  could 
lift  a  shovelful  of  sand.  There  was  an- 
other whom  I  knew.  He  had  also  been 
working  behind  the  lines.  They  had  to 
work  in  clogs  and  no  socks.  He  said  they 
used  to  tie  rags  round  their  feet.  He  was 
employed  on  road  making.  I  never  could 
have  believed  the  things  I  was  told  but  for 
the  terrible  state  the  men  were  in,  which 
caused  me  to  feel  that  no  horror  I  was 
told  was  impossible. 

Many  were  brought  into  the  camp  who 
had  returned  from  working  behind  the 
lines;  they  were  in  a  shocking  state, 
literally  skin  and  bones,  hardly  able  to 
walk,  and  quite  worn  out  physically  and 
mentally;  their  clothes  threadbare  and  in 
rags,  without  boots,  wearing  old  rag 
slippers.  They  told  me  that  the  condi- 
tions of  work  behind  the  lines,  where 
some  of  them  had  been  for  months,  were 
terrible;  they  had  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  generally  were  made  to  walk 
ten  kilometers  out  to  their  work,  and  the 
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them.  We  used  to  share  our  parcel^  with 
these  men.  During:  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  camp— that  is,  up  to  December  last- 
men  were  drifting  in  who  had  been  work- 
ing behind  the  lines  on  the  western  front ; 
they  always  arrived  in  the  same  shoclcingr 
condition.  I  remember  particularly  one, 
in  November,  1917,  coming  back  from 
Cambrai  district.  He  was  very  bad  and 
starved;  he  told  me  they  had  been  very 
badly  treated;  all  hudd'-^d  together  In 
barns,  no  sanitary  arrangements,  no  blan- 
kets, and  he  said  he  had  seen  a  native 
woman  shot  for  giving  them  food ;  that 
they  were  well  within  range  of  guns,  and 
within  six  kilometers  of  the  lines,  shells 
frequently  falling  about  them,  and  that 
he  had  seen  many  of  his  own  comrades 
wounded  while  working,  that  they  were 
knocked  about  by  their  guards,  and,  gen- 
erally, his  account  of  their  treatment  was 
appalling.  To  my  knowledge  from  con- 
versation with  them,  men  were  coming  In 
who  had  been  working  close  up  behind  the 
lines  right  down  to  the  time  I  left  Ger- 
many in  December,  1917. 

From  an  army  Chaplain: 

On  Feb.  16,  1917,  there  arrived  In  Mln- 
den  Hospital  sixteen  men  who  had  been 
working  behind  the  western  front,  at- 
tached to  Camp  E.K.  5.  The  thermometer 
registered  10  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  below 
zero.  They  had  walked  seven  kilometers 
from  the  station.  Their  clothing  consisted 
of  tunic,  trousers,  and  thin  shirt,  boots 
and  socks,  and  an  old  hat— no  coat  and 
no  underclothes.  They  had  been  two  days 
and  two  nights  in  the  cold  train  with  very 
little  to  eat.  •  •  •  Two  of  these  men 
died  later  of  consumption  in  Minden. 
They  had  all  been  captured  in  November 
(this  was  February)  and  their  relatives 
did  not  know  that  they  were  even  alive. 
These  men  report,  too,  that  they  are  bru- 
tally treated ;  human  life  is  not  worth  so 
much  as  horseflesh,  because  the  latter  can 
be  eaten.  Th,/  are  worked  until  they 
either  die  or  so  completely  collapse  that 
they  are  useless.  I  believe  this  was  the 
first  party  that  arrived  from  the  western 
front.  I  had  the  names  of  the  men  in  a 
notebook,  but  it  was  taken  from  me.  They 
said  it  was  nothing  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  the  man  sleeping  beside 
you  dead.  I  got  the  names  of  several  who 
had  died,  and  wrote  to  their  people  to  in- 
form them. 


Lives   Made   Unbeemble 

The  committee  close  these  statements  with 
the  following  striking  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  young  wounded  British  officer  who 
was  placed  in  a  ward  in  a  German  hospital 
in  France,  filled  with  prisoners  of  all  na« 
tionalities : 

The  German  in  charge  of  the  ward  vnui 
a  university  professor,  and,  seeing  several 
of  our  men,  also  Russians  and  Rumanians, 
come  on  to  the  hospital  in  an  emaciated 
condition,  I  asked  him  the  cause,  and 
where  they  came  from,  when,  without  giv- 
ing me  details,  he  told  me  they  came 
from  working  camps  behind  the  lines. 
There,  he  said,  the  conditions  were  fright- 
ful, so  much  so  that  he  himself  was 
ashamed  of  them— the  men  were  over- 
worked, under  shellfire,  very  much  un- 
derfed, had  not  much  clothing,  and  slept 
in  sheds  and  shelters  in  the  snow  under 
filthy  conditions.  I  ascertained  from  him 
and  from  some  of  our  own  men  that  many 
died  behind  the  lines;  all  were  thoroughly 
ill-treated  by  the  Germans,  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  did  not  die  were  made  quite 
unbearable. 

I  am  sure  the  German  who  informed 
.  me  had  no  personal  grounds  which  made 
him  complain  against  the  system,  it  was 
merely  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  he 
told  me  he  was  shocked:  and  the  inde- 
pendent stories  I  received  from  our  own 
soldiers  simply  bore  out  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  were  ill-treating  their  prison- 
ers behind  the  lines  at  this  time.  While 
I  was  in  hospital  the  German  I  have 
mentioned  above  did  his  best  to  get  the 
men  from  the  hospital  marked  unfit  for 
work  behind  the  lines ;  and  I  must  in  fair- 
ness add  that  as  a  result  very  few,  if  any, 
went  back  to  work  there  once  they  had 
been  sent  to  hospital,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  marked  for  camps  in  Germany  in- 
stead. 

The  report  concludes :  "  The  committee  in 
their  survey  of  the  evidence  dealt  with  in  this 
report  have  failed  to  find  a  trace  even  of  lip 
service  either  to  the  obligations  so  solemnly 
undertaken  by  the  German  Government  in 
time  of  p'eace  for  regulating  their  conduct  in 
time  of  war  or  to  these  principles  from  their 
War  Book  which  that  Government  professed 
as  their  own.  Further  comment  appears  to 
the  committee  to  be  superfluous.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves." 


Total  Destruction  of  Rheims 

By  G.  H.  Ferris 

With  the  French  Armies,  April  20,  1918 


rriHE  cnceat  fire  at  Rheims  has  nearly 
JL  burned  itself  out.  Having  thrown 
in  a  week  50,000  explosive  and  an 
unknown  number  of  incendiary  and  gas 
shells,  the  German  gunners  ceased  as 
suddenly  and  inexplicably  as  they  had  be- 
gun, and  when  I  entered  the  city  this 
morning  the  silence  of  death  brooded 
over  it. 

The  written  word  is  powerless  to 
describe  such  a  spectacle,  and  it  is  no 
more  adequate  for  being  unmeasured. 
But  when  men  of  faith,  men  who  love  the 
old  and  beautiful,  write  under  the  fresh, 
stunning  impression  of  such  a  sight,  is  it 
strange  that  some  loose  phrases  escape 
them? 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  ruins  of 
Rheims.  From  the  first  bombardment, 
which  destroyed  the  exquisite  sculptures 
of  the  north  tower  and  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  I 
have  been  able  to  watch  the  mischief  ex- 
tending step  by  cruel  step.  At  first, 
with  normal  British  reluctance  to  credit 
the  outrageous  or  incomprehensible,  one 
was  chiefly  concerned  to  find  out 
whether,  after  all,  there  was  not  some 
sort  of  military  excuse.  I  severely  croes- 
examined  every  one  who  could  be  sup- 
posed to  know  anjrthing  about  the  mat- 
ter. There  never  was  any  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse. 

It  remained  only  to  record  from  time 
to  time  the  progn'ess  of  a  crime  as  delib- 
erate as  any  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  and 
in  its  own  kind  particularly  damnable — 
a  blackhearted  crime  such  as  a  Comanche 
chief  or  a  Congo  cannibal  would  not 
have  had  the  wickedness  to  conceive. 

And  if  there  be  still  any  rationalist 
obstinate  enough  to  ask  for  the  reason 
why  of  this  last  outburst  of  vandalism, 
I  can  only  hazard  the  guess  that  it  may 
have  been  planned,  like  the  long-distance 
bombardments  of  Paris,  as  a  terroristic 
accompaniment  of  the  Hindenburg  offen- 
sive. It  may  have  been  supposed  that  the 
tales  of  the  refugees  would  help  to  de- 


moralize Paris  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. So  little  after  these  terrible  years 
has  the  boche  learned  of  the  people  he 
set  out  to  conquer. 

Well,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  is  not 
falling.  Wonderful  was  the  work  of  the 
builders.  More  buttresses,  pinnacles,  gar- 
goyles, and  stone  railings  have  been 
shattered,  more  statues  chipped,  and 
rain,  entering  freely  by  a  large  rent  in 
the  roof,  has  worked  invisible  damage 
since  my  last  visit  in  November.  The 
cathedral  has  been  struck  again.  The  up- 
lifted sword  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  before  the 
cathedral  has  been  cut  in  half. 

If  this  were  all,  we  should  have  after 
the  war  at  least  a  worthy  memorial  to 
leave  to  posterity.  It  is  said  that  it  would 
now  cost  a  million  sterling  to  restore 
the  finest  Gothic  fane  in*  France.  I 
hope  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  at- 
tempted, nothing  more,  that  is,  than  the 
construction  of  a  new  roof,  new  win- 
dows, doors,  and  furnishings,  and  the 
necessary  strengthening  of  the  structure. 

For  as  it  stands,  gashed  and  discolored, 
the  vast  shell  has  a  strange  magnificence 
and  a  piteous  loveliness  like  that  of  some 
of  the  broken  splendors  that  remain  to 
us  from  the  ancient  world.  Let  Rheims 
speak  to  the  future  generations  as  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Forum 
have  spoken  to  our  fathers  and  us. 

But  the  city  itself  raises  a  different 
and  a  more  difficult  problem.  It  is  now 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  destroyed  beyond  hope.  Till  a  fort- 
night ago  large  parts  of  it  were  not  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  repair.  Remem- 
ber that  Rheims  was  not  a  small  town 
like  Ypres  or  Arras,  but  a  wealthy  and 
dignified  community  of  120,000  souls,  oc- 
cupying a  space  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
that  of  Paris. 

There  is  now  from  end  to  end  probably 
not  a  single  house  whose  walls  are  not 
more  or  less  broken.  The  northern  and 
eastern  quarters  were  already  vcw^c^sSsfis^ 
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There  is  that  in  man  which  enables 
him  to  meet  every  blow  of  fate  with  un- 
blanched  face — save  one.  When  the  blow 
is  aimed  at  his  soul,  then  he  shrivels.  It 
was  in  her  soul  that  this  woman  was 
smitten,  as  she  saw  the  house  of  her  God 
thus.  And  that  is  why  there  in  the  land 
of  death  the  churches  and  cathedrals  are 
all  in  ruins.  To  make  the  altars  of  Arras 
gaze  on  the  clouds  and  the  stars,  and 
make  the  winds  wail  through  the  colon- 
nades of  Rheims,  was  deemed  the  surest 
and  swiftest  way  of  spreading  terror  and 
affright.  So  the  devotees  of  Odin  de- 
clared war  upon  God.  For  a  little  while 
the  tribal  deity  and  the  belligerent  dynast 
reign  supreme.  The  homeless  and  bereft, 
the  great  multitude  who  are  as  those 
standing  on  the  rubble-heap,  are  verily 
left  with  nothing  but  their  eyes  to  weep 
with. 

It  is  amazing  how  soon  one  gets  assim- 
ilated to  the  most  horrifying  environ- 
ment. In  a  few  days  one  can  walk 
through  a  town  which  has  been  turned 
into  heaps  without  even  a  shock  of  won- 
der, just  as  at  home  one  reads  the  war 
news  and  the  list  of  the  dead  without  any 
realization.  In  these  days  we  need  to 
be  stung  broad  awake  now  and  then.  A 
city  in  ruins  becomes  deadly  monotonous 
—until  one  is  wakened. 

One  day,  when  the  sun  broke  forth  her- 
alding the  Spring,  the  promise  of  green 
on  a  clump  of  tangled  rose  bushes  tempt- 
ed me  to  turn  into  the  garden  of  a  shat- 
tered villa.  It  was  as  thousands  of  oth- 
ers: the  hearthstones  looked  upward  to 
the  clouds,  and  the  household  goods  lay 
piled  tier  on  tier  of  rotting  lumber  as 
floor  fell  on  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the 
green  a  shell  hole  took  my  eye,  and  I 
picked  my  way  toward  it.  Out  of  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  there  ob- 
truded the  bones  of  a  man's  arm.  In 
haste,  the  dead  had  been  thrown  into  the 
shell  hole  and  lightly  covered.  And  the 
rains  had  washed  so  much  of  the  earth 
away.  And  that  bone  brought  the  real- 
ization that  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  one 
vast  cemetery. 

Eversrwhere  and  all  around  under  the 
feet  are  the  nameless  dead — men,  wo- 
men, and  little  children.  These  last  are 
the  nightmare  of  this  horror.    Formerly 


nations  recovered  from  war  swiftly;  the 
cradles  filled  up  the  gaps.  But  here  the 
children  are  dead.  To  the  eye  of  faith 
the  Star  of  the  East  shines  still  with 
splendor  over  every  spot  where  a  babe 
lies.  But  that  Star  has  been  extinguished 
in  this  region  of  doom.  The  altar  ia 
buried,  the  hearthstone  is  in  the  rain, 
and  amid  the  welter  of  rubbish  you  can 
see  the  children's  cots  twisted  and  rust- 
ing and  woeful.  A  woman  breaking  into 
sobs  inside  a  ruined  church  door;  a  body 
in  a  shell  hole  in  a  garden,  a  child's  cot 
rusting  on  a  rubbish  heap — these  open 
the  eyes  and  make  them  see. 

These  things  did  not  come  by  the  arbit- 
rament of  war.  It  wasn't  shrapnel  and 
high  explosives  that  wrought  the  desola* 
tion.  From  the  battlements  of  the  old 
citadel  one  can  see  the  dead  town  lie 
spread,  and  the  houses  hit  by  shells  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  houses  de- 
stroyed wantonly  by  the  enemy  ere  they 
retreated  are  easily  recognized,  for  the 
walls  fell  outward  by  the  internal  explo- 
sions. Ninety-five  per  cent,  have  fallen 
outward,  and  the  wall  of  the  church  is 
likewise.  This  ancient  sanctuary  was 
wantonly  destroyed  by  the  retreating  en- 
emy. What  amazes  one  is  the  appalling 
stupidity  of  such  a  crime.  If  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  the  town,  that  was  their 
right,  the  might  of  the  sword,  and  their 
act  could  perhaps  be  justified.  But  to 
destroy  the  church  is  to  destroy  what 
even  Attila  spared,  and  so  outrage  the 
conscience  and  instinct  of  the  world. 
There  is  never  an  excuse  to  seek  when 
an  outrage  is  perpetrated  by  the  enemy, 
A  hospital  ship  is  sunk — but,  of  course,  it 
is  carrying  munitions!  A  church  is 
turned  into  a  ruin,  but  its  towers  are  used 
as  observation  posts!  Poor  little  towers 
in  a  land  of  airplanes  and  captive  bal- 
loons! If  the  churches  had  been  spared, 
as  they  were  spared  in  the  world's  dark- 
est ages,  humanity  would  know  that  the 
German  soul  was  still  alive.  But  now  the 
world  knows  that  it  is  up  against  an  en- 
emy that  threatens  body  and  soul  alike^ 
an  enemy  that  not  only  kills  the  body,  but 
destroys  the  soul!  What  an  amazing 
stupidity! — but  it  is  through  such  stu- 
pidity that  God  lays  up  judgment  against 
the  day  of  wrath. 
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pared  with  our  army.  The  French  losses 
had  been  enormous.  They  had  practically 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  figrhting  for  three 
years.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  young  manhood  put  into  the  line 
than  in  any  belligerent  country  in  the 
world.  They  held  336  miles.  We  held  a 
front  of  100  miles. 

That  is  not  the  whole  statement,  be- 
cause the  Germans  were  much  more  dense- 
ly massed  In  front  of  ourselves.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  line  we  held  was  much  more 
vulnerable.  Practically  the  defense  of 
Paris  was  left  to  us,  and  the  defense  of 
some  of  the  most  important  centres,  but 
there  was  the  fact  that  you  had  this  enor- 
mous front  held  by  the  French  Army,  as 
compared  with  what  looked  like  the  com- 
paratively small  front  of  ours. 

Shortage    of    Farm    Labor 

In  addition  to  that,  the  French  Army  at 
that  time  was  holding,  I  think,  a  two- 
division  front  on  our  line  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  accumulate  the  necessary  re- 
serves for  the  purposes  of  the  attack  in 
Flanders.  That  was  part  of  the  line 
which,  I  believe,  was  held  before  by  the 
British   and    French. 

The  French  were  pressing  in  order  to 
withdraw  men  from  the  army  for  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  I  ought  to  explain 
thit  their  agricultural  output  had  fallen 
enormously,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  withdrawn  a  very  large  proportion  of 
th*^lr  men  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  they  felt  it  essential  that  they 
should  withdraw  part  of  their  army  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
they  were  pressing  us  upon  these  topics. 

The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
Sir  William  Robertson,  and  the  Cabinet 
felt  that  it  was  inevitable  that  during 
the  Winter  months  there  should  bo  some 
extension,  and  we  acknowledged  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  meet  the 
Frencli  demands,  and  to  that  extent  we 
accepted  the  principle  that  there  must 
be  some  extension  of  the  line. 

At  that  time  the  Field  Marshal  was 
under  the  Impression  that  the  Cabinet  had 
taken  a  decision  without  his  consent. 
The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  upon 
that  sent  the  following  memorandum  to 
the  War  Cabinet.  I  will  read  it,  but  first, 
with  reference  to 'the  Boulogne  Confer- 
ence, I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  that  was 
the  first  time  we  had  a  discussion  with 
the  FrencH  Ministers.  The  subject  of 
discussion  was  sT rather  important  foreign 
office.  It  was  not  summoned  in  the  least 
to  discuss  an  extension  of  the  lines.  We 
nevor  knew  that  was  to  be  raised.  Sir 
William  Robertson  and  I  represented  the 
British  Government,  and^.  Painlev6,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  General  Foch  repre- 
sented  the  French  Government. 

When  Sir  William  Robertson  discovered 
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that  the  Field  Marshal  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  had  come  to  a  de- 
cision without  his  consent  he  sent  the 
War  Cabinet  a  memorandum,  in  which  he 
says: 

"  At  the  recent  Boulogne  Conference 
"  the  question  of  extending  our  front  was 
"  raised  by  the  French  representatives. 
'•  The  reply  given  was  that,  while  in 
"  principle  we  were,  of  course,  ready  to 
"  do  whatever  could  be  done,  the  matter 
"  was  one  which  could  not  be  discussed 
**  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
"  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
"  ent  operations,  and  that  due  regard 
must  also  be  had  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  next  year. 

"  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
*•  best  for  the  Field  Marshal  to  come  to 
••  an  arrangement  with  General  P6tain, 
•*  when  this  could  be  done.  So  far  as  I  am 
"  aware  no  formal  discussion  has  taken 
"  place,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  re- 
"  garded  as  decided.  Further,  I  feel 
••  sure  that  the  War  Cabinet  would  not 
**  think  of  deciding  such  a  question  with- 
"  out  first  obtaining  Sir  Douglas  Halg's 
"  views.  I  am  replying  to  him  in  the 
"above  sense." 

That,  I  think,  was  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  War  Cabinet  fully  approved  of 
the  tommunication.  Sir  Dou^^rlas  Haig 
communicated,  and  said  that  it  threw  a 
new  light  on  the  Boulogne  position.  I 
think  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  rumored 
about  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  protested. 

The   War    Cabinet's    Decision 

The  fact  that  Sir  William  Robertson 
had  explained  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had 
stated  that  the  explanation  threw  new 
light  has  never  been  repeated.  That  is 
how  mischief  Is  done. 

On  Oct.  24  this  question  was  first  for- 
mally dliu-ussed  by  tlie  War  Cabinet. 
There  was  further  pressure  from  the 
French  Government,  and  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson gave  his  views  as  to  the  time  which 
the  British  Government  ought  to  take, 
and  this  conclusion  is  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  War  Cabinet  as  follows: 

•'  The  War  Cabinet  approve  of  the  sug- 
'•  gestion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
*•  Staff  that  he  .««houId  reply  to  Field  Mar- 
"  shal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  the  following 
"  sense:  The  War  Cabinet  are  of  tlie  opin- 
"  ion  that  in  deciding  to  what  extent  the 
**  British  troops  can  take  over  the  line 
•*  from  the  French  regard  must  be  had  to 
*•  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a  reason- 
*'  able  opportunity  for  kave,  rest,  and 
*•  training  during  the  Winter  months  and 
•'  to  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  next 
•*  year,  and,  further,  while  the  present 
•*  offensive  continues  It  will  not  be  pos- 
"  sible  to  commence  taking  over  more 
"  line. 


The  New  British  Service  Act 

Provisions  of  Law  Which  Raises  Military  Age 


rE  new  British  Military  Service 
act  became  effective  in  April, 
1918,  having  passed  both  houses  of 
Parliament  by  largre  majorities;  it 
immediately  received  the  royal  assent 
The  provision  applying  conscription  to 
Ireland  was  suspended  temporarily,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  would  not  be  en- 
forced until  a  measure  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland  was  agreed  upon.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  new  service  measure  are 
as  follows,  as  analyzed  by  The  LfOndon 
Times: 

RAISING  OP  MILITARY  AGE 

Men  Up  to  50.— Obligation  to  military 
service  imposed  upon  every  male  British 
subject : 

1.  Who  has  at  any  time  since  Aug.  14, 
1915,  or  who  for  the  time  being  is  in  Great 
Britain,  and 

2.  Who  on  April  18,  191S.  had  attained 
the  age  of  18  years  and  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  51  years  or  who  at  any  subse- 
quent date  attains  the  age  of  18  years. 

Men  Up  to  55.— If  it  appears  necessary 
at  any  time  for  the  defense  of  the  realm, 
his  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  de- 
clare the  extension  of  the  obligation  to 
military  service  to  men  generally  or  to 
any  class  of  men  up  to  any  age  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  years.  The  draft  of  any  such 
order  is  to  be  presented  to  each  house  of 
rarliament,  and  will  not  be  submitted  to 
hia  Majesty  in  Council  unless  each  house 
presents  an  address,  praying  that  the  or- 
der may  be  made. 

Doctors.— Duly  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  have  not  attained  the  ase 
of  50  years,  are  made  immediately  liable 
to  military  service. 

FORMER    PRISONERS    OP    WAR 

The  clause  in  the  act  of  May.  1916,  ex- 
cepting from  military  service  any  person 
who  has  been  '*  a  prisoner  of  war,  cap- 
tured or  interned  by  the  enemy,  and  has 
been  released  or  exchanged,"  is  to  cease  to 
have  effect.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
the  change  shall  be  without  prejudice  to 
any  undertaking,  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  time  being  in  force, 
that  any  released  or  exchanged  prisoner 
of  war  shall  not  serve  In  his  Majesty's 
forces  during  the  present   war. 

TIME-EXPIRED  MEN 

The  act  of  May,  1916,  provided  that  the 
service  should  not  be  prolonged  of  men 
who,  when  their  times  for  discharge  oc- 
curred,   had   served   a   period   of   twelve 


years  or,  more  and  had  attained  the  age 
of  41  years.  This  section  is  to  cease  to 
have  effect. 

EXTENSION  TO   IRELAND 

Method  of  Procedure.— His  Majesty  may, 
by  Order  in  Council,  extend  the  act  to 
Ireland,  with  the  necessary  modifications 
and  adaptations. 

Legal  Proceedings.— An  Order  in  Council 
may  be  issued  to  make  special  provision 
for  the  constitution  of  the  civil  court  be- 
fore which  proceedings  for  any  offenses 
punishable  on  summary  conviction  under 
the  Reserve  Forces  act,  the  Army  act, 
and  the  Military  Service  acts  are  to  be 
brought  in  Ireland.  The  order  may  also 
assign  any  such  proceedings  to  a  speci- 
fied civil  court  or  courts. 

WITHDRAWAL    OP    EXEMPTIONS 

His  Majesty  may,  by  proclamation  de- 
claring that  a  national  emergency  has 
arisen,  direct  that  any  certificates  of  ex- 
emption other  than  those  granted  on  the 
grounds  of  ill-health  or  of  conscientious 
objection  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

THE   TRIBUNALS 

The  Local  Government  Board  or  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  may  make  regula- 
tions for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  For  providing  for  applications  for 
certificates  of  exemption,  including  ap- 
peals, being  made  to  such  tribunals,  con- 
stituted in  such  manner  and  for  such 
areas  as  may  be  authorized. 

2.  For  establishing  special  tribunals, 
committees,  or  panels  for  dealing  with 
particular  classes  of  cases. 

•  3.  For  regulating  and  limiting  the  mak- 
ing of  applications. 

4.  For  making  other  provision  to  secure 
the  expeditious  making  and  disposal  of  ap- 
plications. 

It  is  provided  that  such  regulations  shall 
not  alter  the  four  grounds  for  applications 
for  certificates  of  exemption — the  expedi- 
ency, in  the  national  interests,  that  a  man 
should  be  engaged  in  other  work,  business 
or  domestic  reasons,  ill-health,  and  con- 
scientious objection. 

PENALTIES 

Any  person  making  a  false  statement 
with  a  view  to  preventing  or  postponing 
the  calling  up  of  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son, or  for  any  medical  examination,  is 
to  be  liable  to  six  months*  imprisonment. 

It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  any  man  whose 
certificate  has  hfren  withdrawn,  or  who  no 
longer  satisfies  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  granted,  to  transmit  it  forthwith  to 
the  local  office  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service.      If   he    fails   without    reasonable 
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them.  We  used  to  share  our  parcelfl  with 
these  men.  During  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  camp— that  is,  up  to  December  last- 
men  were  drifting  in  who  had  been  work- 
ing behind  the  lines  on  the  western  front ; 
they  always  arrived  in  the  same  shocking 
condition.  I  remember  particularly  one, 
in  November,  1917.  coming  back  from 
Cambrai  district.  He  was  very  bad  and 
starved;  he  told  me  they  had  been  very 
badly  treated;  all  hudd^',d  together  In 
barns,  no  sanitary  arrangements,  no  blan- 
kets, and  he  said  he  had  seen  a  native 
woman  shot  for  giving  them  food;  that 
they  were  well  within  range  of  guns,  and 
within  six  kilometers  of  the  lines,  shells 
frequently  falling  about  them,  and  that 
he  had  seen  many  of  his  own  comrades 
wounded  while  working,  that  they  were 
knocked  about  by  their  guards,  and.  gen- 
erally, his  account  of  their  treatment  was 
appalling.  To  my  knowledge  from  con- 
versation with  them,  men  were  coming  in 
who  had  been  working  close  up  behind  the 
lines  right  down  to  the  time  I  left  Ger- 
many in  December,  1917. 

From  an  army  Chaplain: 

On  Feb.  16,  1917,  there  arrived  In  Mln- 
den  Hospital  sixteen  men  who  had  been 
working  behind  the  western  front,  at- 
tached to  Camp  E.K.  5.  The  thermometer 
registered  10  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  below 
zero.  They  had  walked  seven  kilometers 
from  the  station.  Their  clothing  consisted 
of  tunic,  trousers,  and  thin  shirt,  boots 
and  socks,  and  an  old  hat— no  coat  and 
no  underclothes.  They  had  been  two  days 
and  two  nights  in  the  cold  train  with  very 
little  to  eat.  •  •  •  Two  of  these  men 
died  later  of  consumption  in  Mlnden. 
They  had  all  been  captured  in  November 
(this  was  February)  and  their  relatives 
did  not  know  that  they  were  even  alive. 
These  men  report,  too,  that  they  are  bru- 
tally treated ;  human  life  is  not  worth  so 
much  as  horseflesh,  because  the  latter  can 
be  eaten.  Th,/  are  worked  until  they 
either  die  or  so  completely  collapse  that 
they  are  useless.  I  believe  this  was  the 
first  party  that  arrived  from  the  western 
front.  I  had  the  names  of  the  men  in  a 
notebook,  but  it  was  taken  from  me.  They 
said  it  was  nothing  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  the  man  sleeping  beside 
you  dead.  I  got  the  names  of  several  who 
had  died,  and  wrote  to  their  people  to  in- 
form them. 


Lives   Made  Unbearable 

The  committee  close  these  statements  with 
the  following  striking  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  young  wounded  British  officer  who 
was  placed  in  a  ward  in  a  German  hospital 
in  France,  filled  with  prisoners  of  all  iia« 
tionalitles : 

The  German  in  charge  of  the  ward  was 
a  university  professor,  and,  seeing  several 
of  our  men,  also  Russians  and  Rumanians, 
come  on  to  the  hospital  in  an  emaciated 
condition,  I  asked  him  the  cause,  and 
where  they  came  from,  when,  without  giv- 
ing me  details,  he  told  me  they  came 
from  working  camps  behind  the  lines. 
There,  he  said,  the  conditions  were  fright- 
ful, so  much  so  that  he  himself  was 
ashamed  of  them— the  men  were  over- 
worked, under  shellfire.  very  much  un- 
derfed, had  not  much  clothing,  and  slept 
in  sheds  and  shelters  in  the  snow  under 
filthy  conditions.  I  ascertained  from  him 
and  from  some  of  our  own  men  that  many 
died  behind  the  lines ;  all  were  thoroughly 
ill-treated  by  the  Germans,  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  did  not  die  were  made  quite 
unbearable. 

I  am  sure  the  German  who  informed 
.  me  had  no  personal  grounds  which  made 
him  complain  against  the  system,  it  was 
merely  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  he 
told  me  he  was  shocked ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent stories  I  received  from  our  own 
soldiers  simply  bore  out  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  were  ill-treating  their  prison- 
ers behind  the  lines  at  this  time.  While 
I  was  in  hospital  the  German  I  have 
mentioned  above  did  his  best  to  get  the 
men  from  the  hospital  marked  unfit  for 
work  behind  the  lines ;  and  I  must  in  fair- 
ness add  that  as  a  result  very  few,  if  any, 
went  back  to  work  there  once  they  had 
been  sent  to  hospital,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  marked  for  camps  in  Germany  in- 
stead. 

The  report  concludes :  "  The  committee  In 
their  survey  of  the  evidence  dealt  with  in  this 
report  have  failed  to  find  a  trace  even  of  lip 
service  either  to  the  obligations  so  solemnly 
undertaken  by  the  German  Government  in 
time  of  peace  for  regulating:  their  conduct  in 
time  of  war  or  to  these  principles  from  their 
War  Book  which  that  Government  professed 
as  their  own.  Further  comment  appears  to 
the  committee  to  be  superfluous.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves." 
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that  the  President  of  the  Republic  would 
not  even  have  received  the  Prince  a  sec- 
ond time,  if  the  latter,  at  Austria's  in- 
stance, had  been  the  bearer  of  a  docu- 
ment which  contested  our  rifirhts  instead 
of  affirming  them? 

The  Emperor  Charles's  letter,  as  we 
have  quoted  it,  was  shown  by  Prince 
Sixte  himself  to  the  Cliief  of  State.  More- 
over, two  friends  of  the  Prince  can  attest 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  especially 
the  one  who  received  it  from  the  Prince 
to  copy  it. 

The  Serbian  Government,  moreover, 
g^ave  the  lie  direct  to  Count  Czemin's 
statement  in  reference  to  offering  peace 
to  Serbia.  Premier  Pashitch  was  asked  in 
the  Skupshtina  at  Corfu  by  Deputy 
Marco  Trifcovitch  whether  Count  Czer- 
nin's  statement  was  true.  He  replied 
that  he  had  denied  Count  Czemin's  state- 
ments as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
text  of  the  speech  from  Amsterdam,  and 
that  he  welcomed  this  fresh  opportunity 
of  declaring  before  Parliament  that,  so 
far  as  Serbia  was  concerned,  the  state- 
ments were  totally  inaccurate.  (Excla- 
mations from  the  right,  "  Czernin  lied !  ") 
The  Premier  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
Count  Czernin  had  never  made  peace 
overtures  to  Serbia,  and  that,  if  he  had, 
such  proposals  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted. "  All  the  statements  of  Count 
Czernin,"  continued  M.  Pashitch,  "  are 
only  the  result  of  Austro-Hungarian  in- 
trigues." 

Premier  Clemenceau  explained  in  de- 
tail before  three  committees  of  the 
French  Chamber,  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy, 
which  represented  practically  one-fourth 
of  the  total  membership,  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  letters;  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  to  justify  any  fur- 
ther consideration  than  had  been  given 
them.  The  Paris  Temps  gave  the  follow- 
ing details  concerning  their  receipt: 

The  Emperor's  two  letters,  and  the  con- 
versations arising  out  of  them,  will  form 
an  essential  part  of  tiie  proceedings  be- 
fore the  committees  today.  The  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  Prince  Sixte  of 
Bourbon-Parma  was  communicated  to  M. 
Poincar^  on  March  31  last  year,  but  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince, 
who  grave  a  copy  of  it  to  M.  Ribot.  by 
"Whom  It  was  placed  in  the  archives  of 
the  French  F«reiern  Office.     ••  Let  us  add," 


says  the  Temps,  "  that  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  which  he  had  with  Lloyd 
Oeorgre  at  Folkestone  a  few  days  after 
the  copy  of  the  letter  came  into  his 
possession  that  M.  Ribot  handed  a  copy 
of  this  copy  to  the  British  Premier.  A 
little  later  in  the  interview  which  toolc 
place  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  in  Savoy, 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  Cabinets  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet  took  steps 
toward  peace  negotiations.  An  agreement 
was  come  to  without  difficulty  between 
the  Allies  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
adopted  in  such  an  eventuality.  Let  us 
add  that  this  first  letter  sent  to  Prince 
Sixte  had  determined  the  Allies  to  ask  for 
further  explanations,  as  the  result  of 
which  Prince  Sixte  received  from  his  im- 
perial brother-in-law  a  second  letter, 
which  was  also  communicated  to  M.  Poin- 
car6  and  M.  Ribot.  We  have  no  right  to 
give  any  indication  on  this  subject,  but 
we  believe  we  can  state  that  this  second 
letter  was  regarded  unanimously  by  the 
Allies  as  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
not  permit  them  to  pursue  the  conversa- 
tions further." 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  the  following  tele- 
gram accepted  without  reserve  Emperor 
Charles's  statement  that  the  Sixtus  letter 
had  been  distorted: 

Accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  your 
telegram,  in  which  you  repudiate  as  en- 
tirely baseless  the  assertion  of  the  French 
Premier  regarding  your  attitude  toward 
French  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in 
which  you  once  again  accentuate  the  soli- 
darity of  interest  existing  between  us  and 
our  respective  empires.  I  hasten  to  in- 
form you  that  In  my  eyes  there  was  no 
need  whatever  for  any  such  assurance  on 
your  part,  for  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
in  doubt  that  you  have  made  our  cause 
your  own,  in  the  same  measure  as  we 
stand  for  the  rights  of  your  monarchy. 
The  heavy  but  successful  battles  of  these 
years  have  clearly  demonstrated  this  fact 
to  every  one  who  wants  to  see.  They  have 
only  drawn  the  bonds  close  together.  Our 
enemies,  who  are  unable  to  do  anything 
against  us  in  honorable  warfare,  do  not 
recoil  from  the  most  sordid  and  the  low- 
est methods.  We  must,  therefore,  put  up 
with  it,  but  all  the  more  is  it  our  duty 
ruthlessly  to  grapple  with  and  beat  the 
enemy  in  all  the  theatres  of  war.  In  true 
friendship,  WILHELM. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  matter  it  was  re- 
ported from  Vienna  that  the  mother  of 
Empress  Zita  and  Prince  Sixtus  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  Vienna  and  live  in 
retirement  at  her  estates,  remote  from 
the  Austrian  capital. 
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tlve  prominence  which  should  be  e^iven  to 
some  parts  of  the  proceedings.  As  time 
pressed,  it  was  decided  not  to  have  any  dis- 
cussion upon  a  majority  report,  nor  upon 
any  minority  reports  or  other  statements 
which  might  be  submitted.  The  draft  report 
was  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  were  ordered  to  sign  it 
and  forward  it  to  the  Government.  A  limit 
of  twenty-four  hours  was,  by  agreement,  put 
upon  the  reception  of  any  other  reports  or 
statements,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  April  5 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  public  is  thus  provided  with  no  ma- 
jority report,  in  the  sense  of  a  reasoned 
statement  in  favor  of  the  conclusions  upon 
which  the  majority  are  agreed,  but  is  left 
to  gather  from  the  narrative  of  proceedings 
what  the  contents  of  such  a  report  would 
have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
Ulster  Unionists  and  a  minority  of  the  Na- 
tionalists have  presented  minority  reports 
covering  the  whole  field  of  the  convention's 
inquiry.  The  result  of  this  procedure  is  to 
minimize  the  agreement  reached,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  disagreement.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  as  Chair- 
man to  submit  such  explanatory  observations 
as  are  required  to  enable  the  reader  of  the 
report  and  the  accompanying  documents  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  effect  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  convention's  achievement. 

I  may  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  broad 
facts  of  the  Irish  question.  It  will  be  agreed 
that  of  recent  years  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
its  settlement  has  been  the  Ulster  difficulty. 
There  seemed  to  be  two  possible  issues  to  our 
deliberations.  If  a  scheme  of  Irish  self- 
government  could  be  framed  to  which  the 
Ulster  Unionists  would  give  their  adherence, 
then  the  convention  might  produce  a  unani- 
mous report.  Failing  such  a  consummation, 
we  might  secure  agreement,  either  complete 
or  substantial,  between  the  Nationalist,  the 
Southern  Unionist,  and  the  Labor  representa- 
tives. Many  entertained  the  hope  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  striking  and  wholly  new 
development  would  be  to  induce  Ulster  to 
reconsider  its  position. 

Ulster   Is«ue    Unsolved 

Perhaps  unanimity  was  too  much  to  expect. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  neither  time  nor  effort  was 
spared  in  striving  for  that  goal,  and  there 
wf'ie  moments  when  its  attainment  seemed 
possible.  There  was,  however,  a  portion  of 
rioter  where  a  majority  claimed  that,  If  Ire- 
land had  the  right  to  separate  herself  from 
thti  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  had 
the  same  right  to  separation  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  any 
other  section  of  the  Irish  people  would  ac- 
cept the  partition  of  their  country,  even  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  Hence,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  members  in  the  convention  re- 
mained there  only  in  the  hope  that  some 
form  of  home  rule  would  be  proposed  which 
might  modify  the  determination  of  those  they 


represented  to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  an 
Irish  Parliament.  The  Nationalists  strove  to 
win  them  by  concessions,  but  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  accept  any  of  the 
schemes  discussed,  and  the  only  scheme  of 
Irish  government  they  presented  to  the  con- 
vention was  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
entire  province. 

Long  before  the  hope  of  complete  unanimity 
had  passed,  the  majority  of  the  convention 
were  considering  the  possibilities  of  agree-- 
ment  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  South- 
ern Unionists.  Lord  Midleton  was  the  first 
to  make  a  concrete  proposal  to  this  end.  The 
report  shows  that  in  November  he  outlined 
to  the  Grand  Committee  and  in  December 
brought  before  the  convention  what  looked 
like  a  workable  compromise..  It  accepted 
self-government  for  Ireland.  In  return  for 
special  minority  representation  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  already  conceded  by  the  Nation- 
alists, it  offered  to  that  Parliament  complete 
power  over  internal  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, and,  in  matters  of  finance,  over  di- 
rect taxation  and  excise.  But,  although  they 
agreed  that  the  customs  revenue  should  be 
paid  in  to  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  Southern 
Unionists  insisted  upon  the  permanent  reser- 
vation to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  .the 
power  to  fix  the  rates  of  customs  duties.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  time  and  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  this  one  question, 
whether  the  imposition  of  customs  duties 
should  or  should  not  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Irish  Convention  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words — Ulster  and  Customs. 

Customs  and  Excise  Problem 

The  Ulster  difficulty  the  whole  world 
knows ;  but  how  the  customs  question  came 
to  be  one  of  vital  principle,  upon  the  decision 
of  which  depended  the  amount  of  agreement 
that  could  be  reached  in  the  convention,  needs 
to  be  told.  The  tendency  of  recent  political 
thouRht  among  constitutional  Nationalists . 
has  been  toward  a  form  of  government  re- 
sembling as  closely  as  possible  that  of  the 
dominions,  and,  since  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Ireland  imposes  obvious  restrictions  in 
respect  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  the 
claim  for  dominion  home  rule  was  concen- 
trated upon  a  demand  for  unrestricted  fiscal 
powers.  Without  separate  customs  and  ex- 
cise Ireland  would,  according  to  this  view, 
fail  to  attain  a  national  status  like  that  en- 
joyed by  the  dominions. 

Upon  this  issue  the  Nationalists  made  a 
strong  ease,  and  were  able  to  prove  that  a 
considerable  number  of  leading  commercial 
men  had  come  to  favor  fiscal  autonomy  as 
part  of  an  Irish  settlement.  In  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  it  was 
feared  that  without  customs  no  scheme  the 
convention  recommended  would  receive  a 
sufficient  measure  of  popular  support  to  se- 
cure legislation.  To  obviate  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  Nationalists  were  prepared  to  agree 
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to  press  for  a  settlement  at  Westminster, 
during  the  war,  of  the  question  which,  as  I 
have  shown,  had  been  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  agrreement  would  be  to  imperil  the  pros- 
pect of  the  early  establishment  of  self-gov- 
ernment In  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  were  surrounded,  a  larger  measure  of 
agreement  has  been  reached  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  details  of  Irish  self-government 
than  has  yet  been  attained.  Is  it  too  much  • 
to  hope  that  the  scheme  embodying  this 
agreement  will  forthwith  be  brought  to  fru- 
ition by  those  to  whose  call  the  Irish  Conven- 
tion has  now  responded?  I  have  the  honor 
to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HORACE  PLUNKETT. 

April  8,  1918. 

THE    MAJORITY   REPORT 

The  proposed  scheme  of  Irish  self- 
government  referred  to  in  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  letter  is  set  out  below,  the  ma- 
jorities by  which  each  section  or  sub- 
section was  carried  being  indicated  in 
parentheses : 

The  Irish  Parliament.    (51  votes  to  18.) 

(1)  The  Irish  Parliament  to  consist  of  the 
King,  an  Irish  Senate,  and  an  Irish  House 
of  Commons. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  or  anything  contained 

In  the  Government  of  Ireland  act,  the  su- 
preme power  and  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  remain 
unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  per- 
sons, matters,  and  things  in  Ireland  and 
every  part  thereof. 
Powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament.    The  Irish 
Parliament  to   have   the   general  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,   and  good 
government  of  Ireland,  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusions and  restrictions  specified  in  3  and 
4  below.    (51  to  19.) 

Exclusions  from  Power  of  Irish  Paruament. 
(49  to  16.)  The  Irish  Parliament  to  have  no 
power  to  make  laws  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  Crown  and  succession. 

(2)  Making  of  peace  and  war,  (including 
conduct  as  neutrals.) 

(3)  The  army  and  navy. 

(4)  Treaties  and  foreign  relations,  (includ- 
ing extradition.) 

(5)  Dignities  and  titles  of  honor. 

(6)  Any  necessary  control  of  harbors  for 
naval  and  military  purposes,  and  certain 
powers  as  regards  lighthouses,  buoys,  bea- 
cons, cables,  wireless  terminals,  to  be  set- 
tled with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  his  Majes- 
ty in  various  contingencies.     (41  to  13.) 

(7)  Coinage ;  legal  tender ;  or  any  change 
in  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

(8)  Copyright  or  patent  rights. 
Temporary  and  Partial  Reservation.    The  Im- 
perial and  Irish  Governments  shall  jointly 


arrange,  subject  to  imperial  exigencies,  for 
the  unified  control  of  the  Irish  police  and 
postal  services  during  the  war,  provided 
that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  the  administration  of  these 
two  services  shall  become  automatically 
subject  to  the  Irish  Paxliaraent.  (37  to 
21.) 

Hbstriction  on  Power  of  Irish  Parlument  on 
Matters  Within  Its  Ck)MPETBNCB.  (46  to 
15.) 

(1)  Prohibition  of  laws  interfering  with  re- 
ligious equality.  N.  B.— A  subsection 
should  be  framed  to  annul  any  existing 
legal  penalty,  disadvantage,  or  disability 
on  account  of  religious  belief.  Certain 
restrictions  still  remain  under  the  act  of 
1829. 

(2)  Special  provision  protecting  the  position 
of  Freemasons. 

(3)  Safeguard  for  Trinity  College  and 
Queen's  University  similar  to  Section  42  of 
act. 

(4)  Money  bills  to  be  founded  only  on  Vice- 
regal message. 

(5)  Privileges,  qualifications,  &c.,  of  mem- 
bers of  Irish  Parliament  to  be  limited  as 
in  act. 

(6)  Rights  of  existing  Irish  officers  to  be 
safeguarded. 

Constitutional  Amendments.  Section  9  (4) 
of  the  act  of  1914  to  apply  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  substitution  of  **  ten 
years  "  for  "  three  years."  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion after  ten  years,  provided  the  bill  is 
agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  both  houses  sitting  to- 
gether.    (46  to  15.) 

Executive  Authority.  The  executive  power 
in  Ireland  to  continue  vested  in  the  Kinff, 
but  exercisable  through  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  advice  of  an  Irish  Executive 
Coihmittee  In  the  manner  set  out  in  act. 
(45  to  15.) 

Dissolution  of  Irish  Parliament.  The  Irish 
Parliament  to  be  summoned,  proroerued»  and 
dissolved  as  set  out  in  act.    (45  to  15.) 

Assent  to  Bills.  Royal  assent  to  be  given 
or  withheld  as  set  out  in  act  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  ••  reservation  "  for  **  postpone- 
ment."   (45  to  15.) 

Constitution  of  the  Senate.  (48  votes  to  19.) 
Lord  Chancellor,  1;  four  Archbishops  or 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  4; 
two  Archbishops  or  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  2;  a  representative  of  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1 ;  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Dub- 
lin. Belfast,  and  Cork,  3;  peers  resident  in 
Ireland,  elected  by  peers  resident  In  Ire- 
land, 15;  nominated  by  Lord  Lieutenant- 
Irish  Privy  Councilors  of  at  least  two 
years'  standing  4,  representatives  of 
learned  institutions  3,  other  persons  4; 
representatives  of  commerce  and  industry, 
15;  representatives  of  labor,  one  for  each 
province,  4;  representatives  of  County 
Councils,  two  for  each  province,  8— <V4. 

On  the  disappearance  of  any  nominated  ele- 
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o  continue.  Iriab  r«p- 
u  lh(-  riEht  of  delibefwt- 
ing'  and  votlns  on  all  matters. 
(2)  Forty-two  Irish  repreaentativea  sbaU  be 
elected  to  the  Commons  RoUHe  of  th«  Psr- 
Uament  of  the  United  Kln&dom  la  the  fot- 

A  panel  shall  be  formed  in  each  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland.  conslatiBK  vt 
the  membera  (or  that  province  In  the  IrMt 
House  of  Commona,  and  one  other  panel 
shall  be  formed  conafstlnB  of  membera 
nominated  to  the  Irish  House  of  CommoBB. 
The  nutnber  oC  represenlatiVFs  to  be 
elected  lo  the  Commons  House  of  the  Ini' 
peria!  Parliament  shall  be  proportiatiate 
to  the  numbers  of  each  panel  and  the  ^ec- 
1  ehall  bo  on   the  principle  of  propor- 


(a  I 


A.) 


(3)  The  Irish  r 
of  Lords  shall  continue  as  at  preaent 
unless  and  until  that  chamber  be  re- 
modeled, when  the  malter  shall  be  recon- 
sId'Ted  by  the  Imperial  and  Irlsb  Par- 
Uamenla.  (44  to  22.) 
n(j*N<T.     (51  to  IR,) 

(1)  An  Irish  Exchequer  and  Consolidated 
Fund  to  be  ealablishei]  and  an  Irlsti  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  set  out  In  acL 

(2)  If  necessary,  It  should  be  declared  that 

should  continue  to  be  levied  a 
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by  the  Irish  Treasury,  with  a  Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Kingr,  shall  be  set  up 
to  secure  the  determination  of  the  true  in- 
come of  Ireland.     (39  to  33.) 

(4)  Until  the  question  of  the  ultimate  con- 
trol of  the  Irish  customs  and  excise 
services  shall  have  been  decided,  the 
revenue  due  to  Ireland  from  customs  and 
excise,  as  determined  by  the  Joint  £x- 
chequcr  Board,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Irish 
Exchequer.     (38  to  30.) 

(5)  All  branches  of  taxation,  other  than 
customs  and  excise,  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Parliament.    (38  to  SO.) 

Imperial  Contribution.  The  principle  of  such 
a  contribution  is  approved.  (Unanimously.) 
Land  Purchase.  The  convention  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Land  Purchase.  (Unanimously.) 
Judicial  Power.  (43  to  17.)  The  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  of  Ireland  act  to 
be  adopted : 
(a)  Safeeruarding  position  of  existing  Irish 

Judges. 
ii})  Leaving  appointment  of  future  Judges 
to  the  Irish  Crovernment  and  tlieir  removal 
to  the  Crown  on  address  from  both  houses 
of  Parliament, 
(c)  Transferring  appeals  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  strength- 
ened by  Irish  Judges. 
id)  Blxtending  right  of  appeal  to  this  court, 
(e)  Provision  as  to   reference  of  questions 

of  validity  to  Judicial  Committee. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  to  be  a  political 
officer. 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
not  to  be  a  political  officer.  He  shall  hold 
office  for  six  years,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
Lords  Justices  shall  be  subject  to  any  reli- 
gious disqualification.  His  salary  shall  be 
sufficient  to  throw  the  post  open  to  men  of 
moderate  means.    (43  to  17.) 

Civil  Service.     (42  to  18.) 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion consisting  of  representatives  of  Irish 
universities  which  shall  formulate  a 
scheme  of  competitive  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  public  service,  including 
statutory  administrative  bodies,  and  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  service 
unless  he  holds  the  certificate  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

(2)  A  scheme  of  appointments  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  with  recommendations  as  to 
scales  of  salary  for  the  same,  shall  be 
prepared  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
an  independent  Chairman  of  outstanding 
position  in  Irish  public  life,  and  two  col- 
leagues, one  of  whom  shall  represent 
Unionist  interests. 

(3)  No  appointments  to  positions  shall  be 
made  before  the  scheme  of  this  commis- 
sion has  been  approved. 

r>EFERRiNO  Taking  Over  Certain  Irish  Services. 
Arrangements  to  be  made  to  permit  the 
Irish  Government,  If  they  so  desire,  to  defer 
taking  over  the  services  relating  to  Old-Age 
Pensions*    National   Insurance,    Labor   Ex- 


changes, Post  Office  Trustee  Savings  Bankf  • 
and  Friedly  Societies.    (43  to  18.) 

The  final  division  on  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  report  as  a  whole  was 
as  follows: 

FOR  (44) 

E.  H.   Andrews  Alderman  McCarron 

M.   K.   Barry  M.    McDonogh 

J.  Bolger  J.    McDonnell 

W.    Broderick  C.  McKay 

J.   Butler  A.  R.  MacMullcn 

J.  J.  Clancy  Viscount  Midleton 

J.  J.  Coen  J.   Murphy 

D.  Condren  J.   O'Dowd 

P.    Dempsey  C.  P.  O'Neill 

Earl  of  Desart  Lord    Oranmore   and 

J.   Dooly  Browne 

Captain  Doran  Dr.  O'Sullivan 

Archbishop  of  Dublin    J.   B.    Powell 

Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin   T.   Power 

T.   Fallon  Provost    of    Trinity 

J.   Fitzgibbon  College 

Sir  W.   Goulding  Sir  S.   B.  Quin 

M.  Governey  D.   Reilly 

Earl  of  Granard  M.   Slattery 

Captain   Gwynn  G.   F.   Stewart 

T.  Halligan  R.   Waugh 

A.  Jameson  H.    T.   Whitley 

W.  Kavanagh  Sir   B.   Windle 

AGAINST   (29) 

Duke  of  Abercorn  M.   E.   Knight 

Sir  R.   N.  Anderson  Marquis     of     London- 

H.    B.    Armstrong  derry 

H.    T.    Barrie  J.  S.  McCance 

Lord   Mayor   of   Bel-  Sir   C.    McCuUagh 

fast  J.    McGarry 

Archbishop  of  Cashel  H.  G.  MacGcagh 

Sir   G.    Clark  J.  McHugh 

Colonel  J.  J.  Clark  Moderator     General 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork       Assembly 

Colonel      Sharman-  W.   M.   Murphy 

Crawford  P.    0*H.    Peters 

Bishop  of  Down  and  H.    M.    Pollock 

Connor  Bishop   of   Raphoe 

T.    Duggan  T.  Toal 

H.  Garahan  Colonel  Wallace 

J.   Hanna  Sir  W.  Whitla 

ULSTER    UNIONISTS'    REPORT 

Nineteen  Ulster  Unionists  sisrned  a 
dissenting  report  in  which  they  declared 
that  it  had  soon  become  evident  to  them 
that  no  real  approach  to  agreement  was 
possible,  as  the  Nationalists  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  what  they  wanted  was  "full 
national  independence/'  or  a  Parliament 
possessing  co-equal  powers  with  those  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  the  Ulster 
Unionists  had  anticipated  this  at  the  out- 
set, their  report  explained,  they  "  could 
not  have  agreed  to  enter  the  convention/* 
Objection  was  taken  to  the  Nationalist 
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ported  bf  other  Nationalists,  and  Oie 
majority  of  the  Labor  representatrrea, 
fsToring  a  ocmproiiuae  which  left  to  Ire- 
land the  proceeds  of  all  aowrees  of  rere- 
nue  and  the  fanpositioD  of  aU  taxes  otiier 
than  castoms. 

It  was  to  overcome  these  and  other 
differences  that  Premier  Lloyd  George 
invited  representa tires  of  the  conrentMLii 
to  London  to  confer  with  the  Cabinet. 
The  Premier's  letter,  dated  Feb.  25, 1918. 
is  published  in  the  report.  It  discloses 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Nationalists 
had  been  willing  to  set  up  sd  Ulster 
Conunittee  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
veto  the  application  of  certain  legislation 
to  that  province,  to  mate  Belfast  the 
headquarters  of  the  Irish  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  and  to  let  the  Irish  PaiiiS' 
ment  meet  alternately  in  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast. 

GOVERNMENT'S    ATHTUM 

Dealing  with  "  the  difficult  question  of 
customs  and  excise,"  Lloyd  George  wrote: 

The  Goivroment  are  aware  of  Ihf  Kri^us 
oblectiuns    w 

l^gislBlure.     It 

the  riAcBl  and  th 


h  uta  be  talsed  against 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  report  on 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  imperial 
expenditure,  and  to  submit  proposals  as 
to  the  best  means  of  adjusting:  the 
economic  and  fiscal  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  Government  consider  that  during  the 
period  of  the  war  the  control  of  all  taxa- 
tion other  than  customs  and  excise  could 
be  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Parliament; 
that  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  two 
years  thereafter  an  agreed  proportion  of 
the  annual  imperial  expenditure  should 
be  fixed  as  the  Irish  contribution:  and 
that  all  Irish  revenue  from  customs  and 
excise  as  determined  by  the  Joint  Ex- 
chequer Board,  after  deduction  of  the 
agreed  Irish  contribution  to  imperial  ex- 
penditure, should  be  paid  into  the  Irish 
Exchequer.  For  administrative  reasons, 
during  the  period  of  the  war  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  police  should  remain  under 
imperial  control,  and  it  seems  to  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  be  desirable  that  for  the  same 
period  the  postal  service  should  be  a  re- 
served service. 

CONSCRIPTION   IN   IRELAND 

The  announcement  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's twofold  plan  of  home  rule 
and  conscription  for  Ireland  caused  an 
outpouring:  of  protests  from  the  whole 
of  the  Nationalist  population.  Prepara- 
tions for  resistance  were  beg^un,  a  great 
anti-conscription  fund  was  opened,  reso- 
lutions from  public  bodies  began  pouring 
in,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  clubs  renewed  their 
activities. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  conscription  was  that  it  welded 
together  all  the  Irish  elements  repre- 
sented by  the  Nationalist  Party,  the  In- 
dependent Home  Rulers,  led  by  William 
O'Brien  and  Timothy  Healy;  the  Sinn 
Fein,  and  the  Labor  organizations,  which 
in  recent  years  had  not  been  very  friendly 
to  the  Nationalists.  Representatives  of 
all  these  parties  were  present  at  a  con- 
ference in  Dublin,  held,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  April  18. 
The  Catholic  Bishops,  at  a  meeting  in 
Maynooth  the  same  day,  adopted  a  dec- 
laration against  conscription.  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  five  representatives 
from  the  Dublin  conference — John  Dil- 
lon, Edward  de  Valere,  Timothy  Healy, 
a  liabor  delegate,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin. 

A  majority  of  the  Nationalist  members 
of  the   House  of  Commons  decided   to 


abstain  from  attendance  in  Parliament 
during  the  crisis,  thus  adopting  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Sinn  Feiners  who  were  elect- 
ed to  the  House  but  have  never  attended. 
Fifty-five  of  the  Nationalist  members 
met  in  Dublin  on  April  20,  with  John 
Dillon  presiding,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  which  they  declared  that  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  military  service 
on  a  nation  without  its  assent  consti- 
tuted ''  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  any 
Government  can  be  guilty." 

Fifteen  hundred  delegates  of  labor 
unions  met  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dub- 
lin, on  April  20,  and  pledged  their  resist- 
ance to  conscription.  They  also  fixed 
April  23  for  the  stoppage  of  all  work  as 
an  earnest  of  this  resolve  and  to  enable 
all  workers  to  sign  the  pledge  of  re- 
sistance. The  complete  stoppage  of  work 
was  duly  observed  on  the  day  mentioned, 
and  passed  off  for  the  most  part  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

Sunday,  April  21,  was  observed 
throughout  Catholic  Ireland  as  the  day 
for  the  administration  by  the  priests  of 
the  anti-conscription  covenant.  From 
every  Catholic  pulpit  conscription  was 
the  subject  of  discourse,  and  the  action 
of  the  Bishops  and  political  leaders  was 
explained.  The  assemblies  where  the 
pledge  was  taken  were  generally  outside 
the  churches,  sometimes  in  the  open  air, 
sometimes  in  a  hall.  The  practice  fol- 
lowed in  many  cases  was  for  the  priest 
1j  read  the  pledge,  sentence  by  sentence, 
the  people  reciting  after  him.  In  other 
cases  the  pledge  was  given  by  the  raising 
of  hands  or  the  signing  of  a  paper.  The 
Bishops  took  part  with  the  inferior 
clergy  in  administering  the  pledge,  ad- 
dressing the  people  and  generally  warn- 
ing them  against  isolated  and  unconsid- 
ered action.  They  urged  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  recognized  leaders,  who  act 
in  co-operation.  All  classes,  including 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  merchants,  as  well 
as  farmers  and  workmen,  took  the  pledge. 

On  May  1  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  by  the  British  Government  post- 
poning the  operation  of  the  National 
Service,  or  conscription,  act  in  Ireland  be- 
yond that  date,  to  which  it  had  been 
previously  postponed* 


Plucky  Dunkirk 

By  Anna  Milo  Upjohn 

Inspector  in  Paris  for  the  Fratemite  Americaine 

[Since  this  article  was  written  Dunkirk  has  faced  a  new  peril  from  the  blow  struck  1b 
her  direction  by  the  powerful  Gterman  armies  around  Ypres,  to  the  southeast ;  but  the  author's 
vivid  and  sympathetic  description  of  the  daily  life  of  the  little  city  remains  as  true  as  in 
the  Winter  days  when  it  was  penned  for  Current  History  Magazine.] 


IN  the  track  of  the  wind  stands  the 
plucky  little  City  of  Dunkirk,  still 
flapping  the  flags  of  courage  and 
constancy  in  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ingly rabid  enemy.  It  is  the  only  city  of 
France  that  is  subjected  to  bombardment 
from  land  and  sea  and  sky. 

What  is  the  every-day  life  in  a  town 
near  enough  to  the  front  to  be  never  free 
from  the  menace  of  a  triple  bombard- 
ment? That  is  what  I  went  to  find  out, 
traveling  by  way  of  Calais  in  stygian 
darkness,  for  the  train  was  without  lights 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  bombs. 

A  little  before  dawn  the  train  drew 
into  the  black  station  of  Dunkirk,  through 
whose  roofing  the  sky  showed  dimly  in 
spots  where  air-raid  shells  had  spattered. 
The  silent  crowd  jostled  through  the 
darkness,  the  soldiers  separating  them- 
selves from  it  at  the  military  exit.  In- 
side, only  a  ray  from  a  dark  lantern, 
held  by  the  officer  who  scanned  the  pass- 
ports one  by  one,  made  a  spot  of  light 
among  the  overlapping  shadows.  The 
wind  sighed  through  the  draughty  place, 
the  snow  entered  freely,  the  floor  was 
sloppy  with  mud.  Outside  in  the  empty 
square  not  a  vehicle,  not  a  porter,  in 
sight  The  street  cars  had  stopped  run- 
ning. 

My  hotel  lay  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
town.  In  the  driving  storm,  through  un- 
known streets,  I  knew  it  would  be  foolish 
to  attempt  to  find  it.  An  officer  passed 
and  to  him  I  appealed.  "  To  the  right,  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,"  he  said,  with 
outstretched  arm,  "is  the  Lion  de 
Flandre.  If  they  can't  put  you  up  there, 
come  back  and  we  will  see." 

Not  a  point  of  light  indicated  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Lion  de  Flandre.  On  nearer 
approach  all  the  houses  appeared  board- 
ed up,  as  though  long  since  abandoned. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  was  an  ob- 


long hump,  like  the  roofed-over  founda- 
tion of  a  demolished  building.  I  learned 
later  that  this  was  a  public  refuge  built 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  section. 

HOTEL    IN   DANGER    ZONE 

As  I  turned  irresolutely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dark  facades,  the  silhouette 
of  a  man  in  casque  and  puttees  passed 
across  the  snow.  A  crack  of  light 
gleamed  from  a  hidden  doorway,  and 
through  it  he  disappeared.  I  followed 
hard  after  him  and  stepped  into  a  lighted 
room  full  of  smoke  and  soldiers,  a  man's 
place,  with  sand-strewn  floor  and  bottles 
conspicuously  in  evidence.  Nevertheless, 
the  comfortable  woman  behind  the  bar 
received  me  without  surprise.  A  room 
she  could  give  me,  but  as  for  food,  that 
was  a  different  matter.  The  boches 
had  the  habit  of  coming  at  about  dinner 
time,  and  it  had  become  a  nuisance  to 
abandon  the  untasted  meal  every  night 
and  to  dive  into  the  cave — it  really  had! 
So  she  had  given  up  trying  to  have  any- 
thing hot  at  night  and  let  the  fires  go 
out  at  6.  But  if  I  would  like  a  sand- 
wich and  some  beer — ? 

After  the  long,  starved  journey  this 
was  not  alluring. 

"  Not  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  sandwich  ?  ** 
I  pleaded.  A  collaborator  was  called,  a 
plump,  dark  woman,  and  after  a  hurried 
conference  I  was  asked  to  wait  in  the 
room  behind  the  cafe.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dismal  than  this  compartment.  It 
was  high  for  its  floor  space,  like  a  deep 
box  with  a  lid,  and  had  no  outside  win- 
dows, being  wedged  between  the  cafe  and 
the  kitchen.  The  ornate  glass  divisions 
were  gone  or  clinging  in  fragments,  the 
walls  pierced  in  many  places,  the  plaster 
down.  A  tiny  point  of  gas  burned  high 
above  the  table. 

They  were  vifry  good  to  \3Rft>  ^V>fesfe  ^'Kst- 
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hotel  slept  nightly  in  the  cellar.  It  saved 
time  and  was  warmer. 

Notwithstanding'  the  reassurances  of 
the  palronne  I  confess  to  soing  to  bed 
with  half  my  clothes  on.  But  under  tba 
wing  of  the  storm  Dunkirk  slept  tran- 
quilly for  three  successive  nights.  Of 
course,  there  waa  always  the  soft  bum- 
bum  of  the  cannon  on  the  northern  hori- 
zon, strange  tremors  shook  the  iwd,  and 
the  night  was  full  of  weird  sounds,  the 
rattling  skeletons  of  dead  houses. 

BRAVE  LITTLE  DUNKIRK 
Like  an  arm  held  up  to  protect  tho 
face,  the  coast  between  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk bears  the  brunt  of  storm  from  the 
North  Sea.  A  dark  sea,  sombre  and 
brooding,  girdled  by  lowering  clouds;  on 
the  snow-driven  plain  a  few  detached 
towers,  etched  as  though  in  sepia  against 
the  gray  sky  and  rising  adruptly  above 
the  low  line  of  roof — this  is  Dunkirk  on 
a  Winter's  day,  A  homely  little  town 
with  a  deep  fringe  of  docks  and  water- 
ways on  its  seaward  side  and  a  girdle 
of  fortifications  built  by  Vauban  en- 
circling the  rest.  The  whole  set  in  a  ring 
of  dark  water  which  fiils  the  moat.    It 
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bound  together  the  wall  with  which  he 
surrounded  the  city.  The  Liar  and  the 
belfry  of  the  recently  ruined  Cathedral 
of  St.  Eloi  were  the  only  interesting 
architectural  bits  left  in  Dunkirk.  The 
thirteenth  century  tower,  dark  and  strong 
at  its  base,  rises  to  a  great  height, 
flowering  into  restrained  tracery  at  the 
top  and  shepherding  under  its  shadow 
the  heart  of  the  town,  which  lies  below 
it.  This  is  the  lodestone.  Toward  it  I 
turned  after  leaving  the  battered  hotel 
that  first  morning  at  Dunkirk. 

CITY    OF    SHATTERED    HOMES 

From  the  snowy  Place  de  la  Gare  the 
street  cars  started  regularly  in  divergent 
directions,  but  oh,  the  gloom  of  those 
dead  streets  which  they  passed!  Wide 
streets,  winding  Ibetween  rows  of  low 
houses,  plain  and  solid,  but  built  on  a 
neighborly  plan.  Their  desolation  is  the 
more  marked  because  of  this  innate, 
homelike  quality.  In  almost  all  of  them 
the  window  and  door  spaces  were  boarded 
up,  and  the  first  impression  was  rather 
that  of  a  deserted  city  than  of  a  demol- 
ished one.  But  a  second  glance  showed 
that  destruction  had  come  from  the  sky, 
tearing  away  the  roof,  annihilating  the 
interior,  and  rendering  the  house  un- 
inhabitable, perhaps  irreparable,  though 
the  walls  might  to  a  certain  extent  be 
left  standing.  Often  the  havoc  was  more 
apparent,  exposing  the  bare  skeleton  of 
a  home  and  the  shattered  remnants  of 
household  comforts  in  shocking  nudity. 

The  freakishness  of  destruction  by 
bombardment  is  proverbial.  It  is  this 
which  creates  in  the  timid  an  intense 
anxiety  and  in  the  hardy  the  willingness 
to  take  a  chance.  The  8-year-old  son  of 
the  chief  surgeon  at  the  Military  Hos- 
pital, stretching  out  his  hand  during  a 
bombardment,  said  calmly,  "  Of  course 
it  may  fall  on  thatf  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  on  each  side."  And  this  rather 
sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  Dunkerquois 
who  remain. 

Of  a  population  of  40,000,  about  5,000 
are  left,  and  most  of  these  have  become 
modern  cave  men.  To  be  thoroughly  up 
to  date  one  must  live  in  a  "  casemate." 
In  every  quarter  of  the  town  posters  an- 
nounce the  locality  of  these  public  ref- 


uges. They  are  either  cellars  reinforced 
overhead,  or  dugouts  in  the  public 
squares,  strongly  roofed  with  corrugated 
iron,  which  is  covered  with  wood  and 
sandbags.  Often  there  is  extra  trench 
work  inside,  always  a  tight  little  stove 
with  a  pipe  running  the  length  of  the 
cave,  plank  benches  along  the  sides,  and 
usually  beds  with  army  blankets. 

DODGING  THE  BOMBS 

Into  these  refuges  the  Dunkerquois 
has  learned  to  precipitate  himself  with 
extraordinary  celerity.  He  considers  a 
minute  and  a  half  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  gain  safety,  no  matter  where 
he  may  be  when  the  "  alerte  "  is  given. 
When  there  is  a  bombardment  from  the 
land  side  the  alarm  is  sounded  as  the 
obus  leaves  the  gun  at  the  front.  It  takes 
90  seconds  for  its  flight  to  Dunkirk.  So 
accurately  is  this  calculated  that  cas- 
ualties seldom  result  from  a  land  bom- 
bardment. The  inhabitants  scuttle  into 
safety,  and  the  damage  is  limited  to 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  peppering  from 
sea  is  also  taken  lightly.  The  firing  is 
very  rapid,  but  it  is  soon  over,  and  the 
shots  are  comparatively  small,  passing 
clean  through  the  walls  without  shatter- 
ing them.  It  is  the  air  raids  which  are 
dreaded,  and  these  are  increasingly  fre- 
quent and  destructive.  Often  the  chug- 
ging of  the  motors  can  be  heard  in  the 
thick  darkness  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  before  there  is  an  explosion,  and 
this  is  a  nerve-racking  experience. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  streets  in 
Dunkirk  is  the  incumbrance  of  the  side- 
walks by  boxes  filled  with  stones  and 
sandbags.  These  cover  the  windows  and 
approaches  to  the  cellars  and  serve  as 
shock  absorbers  against  flying  pieces  of 
shell. 

And  why  does  any  one  stay  in  so  pre- 
carious an  outpost  on  the  verge  of  the 
fighting  line?  Some  perhaps  because 
to  set  forth  alone  or  with  a  brood  of  chil- 
dren into  an  unknown  world  already 
trampled  by  countless  refugees  seems 
an  equally  perilous  outlook.  Others  be- 
cause their  maintenance  still  depends 
upon  the  docks  and  shipyards,  though 
the  6,000  longshoremen  usually  employed 
about  the  piers  have  disappeared.    Then 
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lege  of  entering,  that  of  Commandant 
Boultheel,  had  been  more  fortunate,  for 
it  stood  as  yet  untouched  by  disaster. 
Here  in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  charm, 
a  serene  and  gracious  hostess  dispensed 
hospitality  to  her  friends.  Pewter  and 
old  china  on  the  walls  and  a  great  lire 
of  logs  dispelled  the  depression  of  the 
outside  world.  Around  the  table  were 
men  of  war  and  men  of  the  world,  who 
represented  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
French.  Among  them  was  a  valiant 
Prefet  du  Nord,  who  had  spent  ten 
months  as  hostage  in  a  German  prison, 
using  his  time  to  study  English  and  re- 
read Horace.  In  fact,  I  felt,  as  I  had  on 
the  train,  that  the  further  I  got  from 
Paris  the  nearer  I  came  to  the  heart  of 
France. 

A  glimpse  of  "  cave  life  "  I  had  in  the 
pharmacie  maintained  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Sacre  Coeur  in  the  basement  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  it  had  been  tempo- 
rarily installed  by  the  city,  its  own  quar- 
ters being  untenable.  This  was  a  large 
space  lighted  by  electricity  and  crowded 
with  bottles  and  jars,  bundles  of  herbs 
and  bandages,  and  made  cheerful  by  the 
bright  faces  of  the  sisters.    In  another 
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was  served  much  as  it  would  be  in  Paris. 
At  4:30  everything  is  closed.  Lights  are 
extinguished,  windows  and  doors  are 
sealed  with  their  householders  behind 
them,  unless  the  latter  are  among  those 
who  seek  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
suburbs  at-nightfai.  For  though  the 
entire  surrounding  country  is  subject  to 
uombardment,  the  town  is  the  centre  of 
attack.  In  the  twilight  of  the  unlighted 
streets  scarce  a  footfall  is  heard.  Only 
the  occasional  rumble  of  a  heavy  cannon 
shakes  the  air.  Behind  the  wall  of  dark- 
ness pulses  a  full  life  undismayed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  approaching  night  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  tomorrow. 

A    STAG    AT    BAY 

In  the  heart  of  the  forest  I  once  saw  a 
stag  leading  his  herd  to  the  shelter  of  a 
rock  in  the  rush  of  an  oncoming  storm. 
Having  urged  them  into  crouching  posi- 
tions around  him,  he  turned  and  with  a 
simple  gesture  lifted  his  head  to  the 
storm.  There  was  that  in  his  attitude 
which  compelled  reverence.  One  mentally 
saluted,  though  one  might  think  "poor, 
silly  beast,  in  what  way  could  he  miti- 
gate the  lash  of  the  tempest?  "  But  in- 
stinctively he  had  obeyed  the  highest 
for  which  he  had  been  created,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak^  And  his  calm 
presence  caught  away  all  panic  from 
those  around  him.  Often  while  in  Dun- 
kirk this  scene  came  back  to  me,  recalled 
by  the  simple  matter-of-courseness  with 
which  these  brave  men  and  equally  brave 
women  stayed  on  because  it  was  the  place 
for  them  to  be. 

At  the  Military  Hospital  of  Rosendael, 
with  the  exception  of  the  intrepid  sur- 
geon and  the  almoner^  it  is  the  women 
who  hold  the  position.  Originally  the 
city  hospital,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  An 
immense  building  with  modem  equipment 
and  a  capacity  for  700  patients,  it  has 
been  necessary  of  late  to  evacuate  many 
of  the  sections  because  of  the  increasing 
frequency  of  the  bombardments.  The 
hospital  has  bsen  struck  many  times 
and  one  ward  completely  destroyed.  As 
it  happened  there  were  no  soldiers  in 
that  section,  it  being  used  as  a  maternity 
hospital  for  the  city.     Several  women 


and  little  children  were  killed  and  also 
the  sister  in  charge.  Sister  St.  Etienne, 
so  dear  to  her  co-workers  that  she  is 
never  spoken  of  without  tears.  She  had 
just  finished  her  rounds  for  the  night 
when  the  alarm  came.  Her  one  thought 
was  to  save  her  ward  from  panic.  A 
bomb  crashing  through  the  roof  hurled 
a  beam  across  the  sister,  killing  her  in- 
stantly and  wrecking  the  entire  wing. 


<« 


FOR   ALL   AMERICAN   WOMEN" 


In  spite  of  this  tragedy  and  of  recur- 
ring attacks,  the  other  sisters  and  the 
head  nurse.  Mile.  Guyot,  have  held  their 
posts  with  quiet  heroism  and  have  never 
lost  an  hour's  duty.  The  patients  now 
are  mostly  convalescent,  because  fresh 
cases  are  no  longer  brought  there. 

The  supplies  of  shirts,  pajamas,  and 
bandages  sent  from  America  were  grate- 
fully  commented  upon  by  Mile.  Guyot, 
and  I  was  touched  by  similar  expressions 
from  the  men.  One  poor  aviator,  ter- 
ribly burned,  but  recovering,  put  up  a 
bandaged  hand  and  saluted  me  ''for  all 
American  women."  Another  poilu  wove 
for  me  a  table  mat  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  cord.  All  were  fervent  in  their  good 
wishes. 

Everywhere  warmth  and  order  pre- 
vailed, from  the  wards  where  the  band- 
aged soldiers  sat  about  with  their  pipes 
and  their  knitting  to  the  big  bakery  where 
the  fragrant  brown  bread  is  baked  and 
to  the  kitchens  with  their  caldrons  of 
broth  and  crisp  roasts  of  meat. 

Dry,  well  ventilated  "  abris  "  or  bomb 
shelters  have  been  built  in  connection 
with  each  section  of  the  hospital.  The 
surgeon,  who  sleeps  in  a  cellar  near  the 
centre,  is  the  first  to  assist  his  patients 
to  shelter  in  case  of  an  alarm.  There, 
underground,  long  games  of  cards  are 
played  on  the  brink  of  the  unknown.  This 
is  not  callousness,  but  is  done  with  de- 
liberate intent  by  the  clever  surgeon,  (a 
refugee  from  Lille,)  knowing  that  by 
this  means  his  men  may  be  saved  a  ner- 
vous strain  which  might  prove  fatal. 

Mile.  Guyot,  who  has  been  at  the  hos- 
pital since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
knows  as  well  as  any  one  what  the  city 
has  endured.  It  was  she  who  said  to  me: 

"  I   shall  never   forget  that  Dunkirk 
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begun  "  dressing  up "  like  children  in 
the  attic,  and  as  though  his  mind  had 
fallen  short  of  his  expectations.  Out 
on  those  bleak  sands  htg  touches  of  rich 
blue,  crimson,  and  green  had  almost  the 
fervor  of  stained  glass  set  against  the 
dark  and  sinister  sea.  To  the  north  the 
Belgian  coast  cut  the  background  with  a 
livid  streak  of  sand. 

In  spite  of  the  moving  figures,  the 
loneliness  was  as  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  silence  was  accentuated 
rather  than  broken  by  the  purr  of  the 
cannon  and  the  mewing  of  a  stray  g^ill 
slapped  sidewise  by  the  wind.  But  it  is 
thus  that  I  like  to  think  of  Dunkirk — 
scourged  by  the  wind,  blotted  out  by  the 
storm,  knowing  that  for  the  time  being 
her  stout  hearts  are  safe. 

As  the  sea  has  been  the  life  of  Dun- 
kirk in  the  past,  so  it  will  he  its  resur- 
rection. The  city  cannot  be  struck  a 
deathblow  from  the  land  side  as  has 
many  another  less  favorably  situat«d. 
But  what  a  unique  protege  for  some  god- 
mothering  American  city  to  help  re-es- 
tablish through  hw  sympathy  and  aid! 

la  it  any  wonder  that  France  has  just 
included  in  the  arms  of  Dunkirk  the  fol- 


Germany's  Attempt  to  Divide  Belgimn 

Official  Summary  of  Recent  Political  Events  in 
Flanders,  Issued  by   the  Belgian  Foreign  Office 

Germany* 8  plan  to  divide  Belgium  by  organizing  a  small  group  of  **  a^itivista  *• 
to  establish  a  so-called  Council  of  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  Flemish 
from  the  Walloon  Provinces,  was  described  in  the  April  issue  of  Current  HISTORY 
Magazine,  pp.  91-96,  aUng  with  the  fearless  opposition  which  the  atttempt  created. 
The  following  summary  of  the  case,  with  a  fuller  array  of  da^es  and  detailSf  has 
since  been  prepared  by  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Adresse,  France,  the  seat 
of  King  Albert* s  Government  in  exile: 


THE  semi-official  Wolff  Agency  in 
Berlin  announced  on  Jan.  20,  1918, 
that  the  so-called  Council  of  Flan- 
ders had  proclaimed  the  autonomy 
of  Flanders  Dec.  22,  1917.  Soon  after 
that  action,  which  had  passed  unnoticed 
and  had  left  Belgian  opinion  indifferent 
and  scornful,  Herr  von  Walraff,  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  judged 
the  time  opportune  for  a  trip  to  Belgium, 
(Jan.  1,  1918.)  The  "  council,"  after  get- 
ting into  close  relations  with  him,  had 
taken  up  the  decree  which  the  Landtag 
had  intrusted  to  him  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary preceding,  and  had  declared  that  it 
would  submit  itself  to  a  popular  refer- 
endum. 

At  length  a  commission  of  executive 
officials  was  created;  it  included  heads 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Justice,  Finance,  Labor,  National 
Defense,  Posts  and  Telegraph,  and  the 
Navy.  The  German  telegraphic  agencies 
sent  out  this  news  in  all  directions  to 
spread  the  idea  that  Flanders  was  show- 
ing an  intention  of  detaching  itself  from 
Belgium,  and  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
spontaneous  popular  movement  for  po- 
litical separation. 

The  thought  that  inspired  this  intrigue 
dates  back  to  a  period  almost  two  years 
earlier.  On  April  5,  1916,  the  German 
Chancellor,  in  defining  the  war  aims  of 
Germany  before  the  Reichstag,  had  out- 
lined the  imperial  policy  of  establishing  a 
protectorate  over  the  Flemings.  Later 
there  were  found  in  Belgium  some  ob- 
scure and  discredited  citizens  who,  be- 
traying their  sacred  duty,  placed  them- 


selves in  the  pay  of  the  enemy  and  con- 
sented to  make  themselves  the  agents  and 
accomplices  of  the  invaders. 

GERMAN  ACT   OF  SEPARATION 

On  Feb.  4,  1917,  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  200  Belgians  speaking  the  Flem- 
ish language  met  and  voted  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Council  of  Flanders."  On 
March  3  this  body  sent  a  deputation  to 
Berlin,  and  the  Chancellor  announced  to 
it  that  "  the  policy  tending  toward  the 
administrative  separation  would  be  pur- 
sued with  all  the  vigor  possible  during 
the  occupation,"  and  that  "  during  the 
negotiations  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  the  empire  would  not  cease  to 
watch  over  the  development  of  the  Flem- 
ish race."  The  German  decrees  dividing 
Belgium  into  two  administrative  regions 
followed  close  upon  these  declarations, 
(March  21,  1917.) 

At  the  end  of  1917  the  German  authori- 
ties believed  that  the  moment  had  come 
to  consummate  the  enterprise  by  com- 
pleting the  administrative  separation 
with  a  political  separation.  Thus  the  end 
would  be  attained:  Belgium  would  be  dis- 
membered ;  one  part  of  the  country  would 
fall  under  vassalage  t9  Germany,  and, 
in  case  there  were  no  annexation,  would 
become  in  a  way  a  sphere  of  influence 
for  the  empire. 

The  intrigues  of  the  "  Council  of  Flan- 
ders "  are  merely  a  comedy  intended  to 
mask  this  policy.  The  policy  rests  upon 
a  clever  juggling  with  the  question  of 
languages.  Under  cover  of  the  principle 
of  free  self-determination  of  peoples,  it 
seeks  to  internationalize  an  internal  prob- 
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PROTESTS   OF  CITY    COUNCILS 

Foreign  occupation  has  not  wholly  de- 
Htroj-ed  legitimate  and  regular  repre- 
sentation in  Belgium.  The  Provincial 
Councils  and  the  City  Councils  are  still 
functioning.  The  administrative  frame- 
work of  the  country  survives.  The 
municipal  organization,  so  solidly  rooted, 
has  not  ceased  to  exercise  power.  The 
Provincial  and  Municipal  Councilors,  like 
the  Deputies  and  Senators,  most  of  whom 
remain  in  the  country,  have  been  elected 
by  universal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
They  alone  in  the  occupied  territory  are 
competent  to  express  the  true  national 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  is  strikingly 
voiced  in  the  protest  of  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  members  of  Parliament,  in  that 
of  the  Common  Councils  of  the  capital 
and  the  large  cities  of  Antwerp  and 
Ghent,  whose  example  has  been  followed 
by  an  increasing  number  of  prominent 
citizens  and  local  Governments  of  smaller 
towns  in  Flanders. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
"  Council    of   Flanders "   is  pursuing  an 
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of  the  organizers  of  a  demonstration 
judged  by  the  Burgomaster  to  be  one  to 
wound  public  sentiment  and  endanger 
the  public  peace.* 

At  length  Governor  General  von  Fal- 
kenhausen  stamped  the  "  Council  of 
Flanders  "  with  the  seal  of  German  in- 
vestiture, deciding  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  18, 
1918,  (published  Feb.  10,)  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  "  council's  "  delegates 
was  subject  to  his  ratification,  and  that 
these  delegates  were  called  to  collaborate 
with  him  in  his  legislative  labors. 

Thus  one  has  the  right  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  organism  of  the  "  Council  of 
Flanders  *'  is  only  a  foreign  tool  to  serve 
the  enemy  in  his  designs  of  division  and 
oppression.  The  delegates  of  the  council 
cannot  pretend  to  any  independence,  since 
the  decree  of  Jan.  18  reduces  them  to 
the  role  of  functionaries  of  German  au- 
thority, named  by  that  authority  and  ex- 
pected to  contribute,  by  their  advice,  to 
its  political  work. 

THE    DELEGATES    OSTRACIZED 

The  Belgian  people,  without  distinction 
of  language,  party,  or  condition,  have,  by 
impressive  demonstrations,  repudiated 
the  faithless  citizens  who,  joining  hands 
with  the  enemy,  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Flemings.  The  Flemings  were  the 
first  to  condemn  the  crime.  To  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Deputies  and  Senators  and 
of  the  City  Councils  have  been  added 
those  of  the  leading  intellectual  and  po- 
litical societies  of  Flanders.  The  Flemish 
Academy  raised  its  voice  to  "  affirm  its 
fidelity  to  the  Belgian  Fatherland  and  its 
King."  The  Belgian  Labor  Party  pro- 
claimed that  "  not  one  of  the  800  labor 
groups  composing  it,  and  not  one  of  its 
authorized  leaders,  had  been  led  astray 
or  corrupted  by  the  activist-separatist 
movement,  either  in  Flanders  or  in 
Wallonia." 

In  the  streets  of  Antwerp,  of  Malines, 
of  Brussels,  spontaneous  uprisings  which 
the  German  troops  could  not  suppress 
voiced  the  scorn  and  anger  of  the  crowds. 

Crowning  this  expression  of  the  popu- 

•LAter  the  City  Councils  were  forbidden  by 
German  authority  to  debate  political  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  autonomy  of  Flanders. 


lar  will  and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  law, 
the  Brussels  Court  of  Appeals,  acting 
upon  the  protest  of  the  Deputies  and  Sen- 
ators, at  a  plenary  sitting  of  all  its  united 
chambers,  [Feb.  7,  1918,]  ordered  a  hear- 
ing which  ended  in  the  arrest  of  delegates 
of  the  "  Couiiicil  of  Flanders  "  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  against  the  form  of  the 
State,  interference  with  public  functions, 
and  wicked  attacks  against  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  King,  the  rights 
of  the  chambers,  and  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tion. When  the  German  authorities,  pro- 
tecting the  guilty  ones  and  acting  in  the 
guise  of  vengeance,  caused  the  arrest  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Court,  who  had 
come  in  the  august  garb  of  justice  to  do 
their  duty,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  by  a 
decree  of  Feb.  11,  decided  unanimously 
to  suspend  its  sittings;  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  Ghent  and  Liege,  with  all  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  the  courts 
of  commerce,  followed  its  example.  The 
civic  heroism  of  a  whole  people  is  summed 
up  in  that  impressive  gesture.  There  is 
no  more  eloquent  page  in  history. 

This  nation  can  remain  free.  It  stoic- 
ally endures  the  presence  and  domination 
of  the  enemy  in  its  territory.  The  for- 
eign occupation  that  has  lasted  three  and 
a  half  years  has  not  broken  its  spirit  or 
its  will  to  resistance.  The  Flemish,  like 
the  Walloon  communities,  victims  of  the 
most  frightful  brutalities,  subjected  to  a 
system  of  forced  labor,  decimated  by  de- 
portations, have  remained  immovably 
faithful  to  King  and  country.  The  moral 
unity  of  the  nation  has  continued  intact. 

FLEMISH     QUESTION    NOT     NEW 

The  Flemish  question  does  not  imperil 
this  unity.  It  dates  much  further  back 
than  the  war  and  has  often  been  a  sub- 
ject of  lively  debate.  It  is  a  question  of 
interior  policy  which  the  nation  alone 
must  solve,  after  the  war,  independently, 
under  its  own  free  constitutional  powers. 
Belgium  has  had  the  same  Constitution 
since  1831,  and  has  not  dreamed  of  alter- 
ing its  principles,  unless  we  except  the 
proclamation  of  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage in  1893.  In  eighty-three  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity  there  was  not  a 
single  political  party  that  cast  doubt 
upon  the  validity   of  the  fundamental 
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matters  of  local  interest.  Chief  among 
them  are — for  the  commune:  the  City 
Council,  elected  by  direct  vote,  and  the 
"College  of  Burgomasters  and  Alder- 
men," whose  members  are  chosen  by 
the  Common  Council,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Burgomaster,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  King;  and  for  the  province:  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  directly  elected,  the 
"  Permanent  Deputation,"  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  the  Governor, 
who    represents    the    National    Govern- 

SETTUNC    THE    LANGUAGE    ISSUE 

This  rapid  sketch  suffices  to  show  the 
democratic  and  liberal  nature  of  the  Bel- 
gian Governmental  system.  Such  institu- 
tions permit  of  free  discussion  and  facili- 
tate the  peaceful  solution  of  the  most 
irritating  internal  problems.  As  the  pro- 
test of  the  Flemish  societies  puts  it,  "  The 
Flemings  are  not  a  conquered  nation; 
they  have  the  same  electoral  right  as  the 
Walloons;  they  have  all  the  means  for 
safeguarding  their  just  rights." 

Belgium  has  always  lived  an  intense 
life,  yet  this  has  never  compromised  its 
unity.    Three  great  parties,  the  Catholic, 
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Flemish  societies  see  in  separation  only 
**  a  weakening  that  will  lead  to  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  Flemings,  as  well  as  for 
the  Walloons."    They  add: 

Our  most  sacred  political  and  economic 
interests  are  menaced  by  these  absurd 
plans.  The  organic  whole  which  has  made 
of  Belgium,  through  its  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, its  rivers,  ports  and  railways, 
its  agriculture  and  workingmen.  all  work- 
ing together  under  a  single  Government 
through  scores  of  years,  an  economic 
power  of  the  first  order,  would  be  dis- 
solved, artificially  weakened  by  contra- 
dictory influences,  enervated  by  divergent 
official  policies.  The  narrow  particularism 
which  in  the  past  and  present  has  done 
so  much  harm  would  dominate.  The  bal- 
ance between  the  different  political,  re- 
ligious, and  social  tendencies  in  our  coun- 
try would  be  destroyed,  and  Belgium 
would  be  left  in  a  state  of  crisis  which, 
through  long  years,  would  render  almost 
impossible  the  relief  of  the  country  and 
the  curing  jof  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
war. 

RIGHTS    OF    FLEMISH    TONGUE 

In  the  years  before  the  war  the  Belgian 
Parliament  passed  several  laws  intended 
to  assure  to  the  Flemish  language  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  national 
life,  especially  in  the  administrative, 
judicial,  and  educational  departments. 
It  will  suffice  to  recall  the  law  of  May 
12,  1910,  on  secondary  schools,  and  the 
law  of  July  2,  1913,  on  languages  in  the 
army,  making  a  knowledge  of  Flemish 
and  French  obligatory  for  admission  to 
the  National  Military  School.  At  the 
moment  when  the  war  broke  out  the 
Parliament  was  considering  a  proposition 
tending  to  organize  Flemish  high  schools, 
and  in  a  report  to  the  King,  Oct.  8,  1916, 
the  Government  declared  itself  "  con- 
vinced that  immediately  upon  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  a  general  agree- 
ment of  favorable  sentiments,  which  it 
will  try  to  promote,  will  assure  to  the 
Flemings,  both  in  the  higher  schools  and 
in  all  the  others,  that  complete  equality, 
in  right  and  in  fact,  which  ought  to  exist 
under  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitu- 
tion."   (Moniteur,  Oct.  8-14,  1916.) 

Only  after  the  war  can  the  Govern- 
ment solve  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  Flemish  movement.  The  promoters 
of  that  movement  themselves  deplore  the 


intervention  of  an  alien  power  and  scorn 
the  traitors  who  have  conspired  with  the 
enemy,  accepting  money  and  positions  at 
his  hand.  It  is  as  loyal  Belgian  citizens, 
they  declare,  that  they  are  striving  for 
reforms  from  which  they  expect  a  fuller 
intellectual  development  of  Flemish  com- 
munities, and  they  see  in  such  culture  a 
new  force  of  unity  for  the  nation,  from 
which  they  by  no  means  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated. 

BELGIAN    PREMIER'S    VIEW 
Baron    de    Broqueville,    the    Belgian 
Prime  Minister,  said  to  a  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times: 

The  Belgian  people,  after  three  and  a 
half  years  of  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion, have  shown  by  the  courageous  de- 
fiance of  enemy  bayonets  which  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  "  activist "  plot, 
that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  sturdy 
resolve  to  be  free;  that  the  spirit  which 
moved  them  to  reject  the  German  ulti- 
matum of  Aug.  2,  1914,  is  as  strong  as 
ever.     ♦     ♦     * 

Only  one  thing  is  worrying  and  hu- 
miliating in  a  quite  special  degree  all 
Belgians  in  occupied  territory.  It  is  the 
fear  lest  abroad  it  may  be  imagined  that 
there  really  is  an  "  activist "  movement 
in  Belgium.  All  the  reports  we  have 
received  on  this  point  amount  to  this: 
^*  No  one  in  Belgium  talks  of  this  alleged 
movement,  for  it  is  nonexistent.  There 
are  a  few  miserable  individuals  in  Ger- 
man pay — always  the  same — ^who  in- 
trigue and  plot.  All  they  have  achieved 
is  to  arouse  against  them  such  feelings 
of  repulsion  and  hate  that  they  have  been 
thrust  forever  forth  from  the  nation,  and 
nothing  can  cleanse  them  of  their  crime. 
For  mercy's  sake,  beg  people  not  to  in- 
sult us  by  treating  the  agitation  of  these 
individuals  seriously,  and  to  stop  seeing 
any  agitation  where  there  is  nothing  but 
the  work  of  a  few  paid  traitors. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  our  compatriots 
write  to  us  from  behind  the  German  bar- 
rier. There,  as  elsewhere,  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  Flemish  claims  reject 
foreign  interference  in  internal  policy, 
and  they  treat  as  traitors  to  the  cause 
all  those  who  accept  bribes  from  the  tor- 
turers of  their  country. 
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the  firm  Sonnenthal  Junior  of  Cologne, 
which  firm  is  to  collect,  transport,  and 
deliver  to  German  manufactories  of  war 
eupplIcB  ell  enelnes  and  tools  seized  In 
Belgium  and  France,  and  to  bring  them 
back  after  the  war  Is  over. 

This  contract  provides,  alao,  that  the 
Sonnenthal  Company  has  the  right  and 
even  Is  compelled.  In  co-operation  with  the 
gun  foundry  at  Ll^ge,  to  pick  out  In  fac- 
tories of  the  occupied  territory  those  ma- 
chines which  seem  most  useful  for  the 
manufacture  of  German  war  Hupplles  and 
to  propose  the  seizure  of  the  machinery. 

The  Royal  Belgian  Government  protests, 
with  Indignation,  against  these  measures, 
which  constitute  ft  dear  violation  at  Arti- 
cle 63  of  the  regulations  of  the  Fourth 
Hague  Convention.  The  Items  enumerated 
Id  Article  53  are  limited  and  neither  the 
seizure  nor  the  transport  to  another 
country  of  machinery  and  tools  used  in 
Industry  are  permitted;  these  Implements 
must  always  be  respected  when  they  are 
private  property,  (Article  40.) 

By  the  removal  of  these  tools,  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  manufacturers  In  order 
to  maintain  a  certain  activity  In  the 
plants  are  nullified,  numerous  workmen 
are  obliged  to  remain  Idle  and  are  facing 

tard  the  restoration  of  Industry  after  the 

Furthermore,  the  German  authorities 
disregard  in  a  systematic  way  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Article  52  of  the  above- 
mentioned  regulallona  of  the  Fourth 
Hague  Convention,  which  stipulate  that 
reoulsltlons  in  nature  from  towns  and 
their  inhabitants  in  the  occupied  territory 
can  only  be  permitted  when  Ihcy  arc  di- 
rectly destined  for  the  array  of  occupation, 

UNJUST  FINES 

A    dispatch    from    Minister    Wliitlock 

dated  at  BrusselB,  Aug.  2,  1915,  ^ves  a 

fuller  memorandum  on  the  subject,  as 

follows: 

Upon  the  arrival  of  German  troops  at 
Brussels,  the  city  and  communes  of  the 
asglomeration  were  required  to  pay  as  a 
war  contribution  the  sum  of  50,000,000 
francs  in  irnld.  silver,  or  banknotes,  the 
Province  of  Rrabant  having  to  pay.  In 
addition,  the  sum  of  i.W.OOO.OOO  francs,  to 
be  delivered  not  later  than  Sept.  1.  11114. 

The  sum  of  50.000,000  francs  Imposed  on 
the  City  of  Brussels  was  reduced  to 
45,000.000  franca,  but  the  city  was  later 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  S,000,000  francs 
on  the  ground  that  two  members  of  the 
German  Secret  Service  had  been  attacked 
by  the  crowd  without  assistance  havlnff 
been  rendered  by  the  Brussels  police.  On 
this  point  It  may  be  noted  that  when 
Hr.  Hax.  the  Burgomaster,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  occupation,  asked  the  German 


authorities  to  inform  him  of  the  names 
of  the  German  secret  police  agentB  whom 
they  Intended  to  employ,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  no  German  secret  police  In 
Brussels. 

In  December,  1914,  a  contribution  of 
480,000.000  francs,  payable  at  the  rate  of 
40,000,000  a  month,   was  Imposed  on  the 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  lOIS,  a  fine 
of  500,000  marks  was  Imposed  on  the  City 
of  Brussels,  which  refused  to  rep&lr  the 
road  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp— a 
State  road  the  repair  of  which  devolved 
upon  the  State.  But  the  German  authori- 
ties had  taken  over  the  State  moneys, 
and  should,  therefore,  have  assumed  the 
enpense  of  the  work.  S^rthcrmore,  this 
road  Is  entirely  outside  of  the  territory 
of  the  City  of  Brussels,  and,  finally,  the 
city  had  not  the  administration  for  the 
maintenance  or  construction  of  roads,  and 
had  neither  material  nor  personnel  to 
carry  on  such  work. 

On  Jan.  1(1,  ini.'i.  on  Belgians  who  had 
voluntarily  left  the  country  and  had  not 
returned  by  March  1.  1915,  tenfold  ad- 
vance   of    personal    tai    was    made;    and 

as  Indemnity  for  damages  claimed  by  Ger- 
man citizens  to  have  been  suffered 
through  acts  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
time  war  was  declared. 

When  the  German  Army  arrived  In 
Brussels,  It  requisitioned  for  the  daily 
support  of  the  troops  18,000  kilos  of 
wheat,  10,000  kilos  of  fresh  meat,  Q.OOO 
kilos  of  rice,  10,000  kilos  of  sugar,  and 
72.000  kilos  of  oats.  Similar  requisitions 
were  made  In  all  cities  in  which  the  Ger- 
man troops  camped.  The  requisitions, 
however,  exceeded  the  needs  of  the  troops 
in  passing  or  in  occupation,  and  a  large 
part    of    the    requisitioned    supplies    wae 

At  r.ri>uvain  the  German  authorities  req- 
uisitioned 2.--0.000  francs-  worth  of  canned 
vegetables  and  at  Malines  about  4,000,000 
francs'  worth. 

In  Flanders  and  In  part  of  Halnault  the 
farmers  were  dpapoiled  of  almost  all  their 
horses  and  cattle  and  the  little  wheat 
and  grain  remaining.  The  little  village 
of  Middleburg,  for  instance,  which  num- 
bers 850  Inhabitants,  after  having  given 
up  SO  cows,  35  hogs,  and  1,000  kilos  of 
oats,  was  forced  to  furnish  In  January 
and  February.  1913.  100  hogs.  100,000  kilos 
of  grain,  00.000  kilos  of  beans  or  peas, 
60,000  kilos  of  oats,    and   150,000  kllos   Of 

At  Ghent  and  Antwerp  the  Gemian  au- 
thorities found  about  40.000  tons  of  oil- 
cahe.  necessary  for  the  feeding  of  cattle 
In  Winter,  and  seized  it. 

They  also  carried  off  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  phosphates  from  Belgium 
for  use   in   Germany. 
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policy,    publifihed    in    the    Frankfurter 
Zeitung  Dec.   21,    1914: 

The  raw  materials  which  the  Imperial 
Govei-nmeot  ■  has  bought  In  Antwerp. 
(jhcnt,  and  Other  places  will  be  paid  for 
aa  soon  as  possible.  The  payment  will  bo 
made  onlir  after  Ihe  eoa6a  have  been 
transponed  Into  Germany  and  after  the 
been  mado,  and  the  poDinent 


shot 


•I  Gem 


-    thai 


o  Bel- 


giHin  during  the  pcHoil  of  II 

Professor  Munro  ani)  his  fellow- editors 
have  drawn  freely  upon  the  official  texts 
pHnted  in  the  work  entitled  "German 
Legislation  for  the  Occupied  Territories 
of  Belgium,"  edited,  in  ten  volumes,  by 
Huberich  and  Nicol-Speyer,  (The  Hagrue, 
1915-17.)  These  volumes  cover  the  pe- 
riod from  Sept.  6,  1914,  to  March  29, 
1917,  and  contain  a  reprint  of  "  The  OflB- 
cial  Bulletin  of  Laws  and  Ordinances " 
in  German,  French,  and  Flemish.  The 
documents  show  that  the  first  alep  under 
the  Rathenau  plan  was  to  ascertain  what 
raw  materials  and  other  supplies  were 
accessible.  Consequently,  there  were 
many  ordinances  commanding  the  decla- 
ration of  certain  wares.  The  following 
is  an  example: 

.  ]01l. 
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or  introduced  into  trade,  found  within  the  4.    Curtain   rods  and  holders  and  stair 

Jurisdiction   of   the   General  Government,  carpet  fixtures. 

are  hereby  commandeered.  5.    Scales. 

Wool  freshly  shorn  or  in  any  other  way  ^    -AJl  other  household  articles  or  adorn- 

separated  from  the  skin  shall  also  be  sub-  ments  made  of  tin. 

ject  to  seizure  immediately  upon  its  sep-  The  articles  included  under  the  numer- 

anation.      (From    "  German   Legislation/*  als  1-C  are  subject  to  seizure  and  delivery 

dc.  Vol,  VI.,  p.  57.)  even  when  not  contained  in  households  in 

Tkj_            /\j.i.          tnt  A           J    tj-^  -1.  ^6  narrow  sense,  but  in  other  inhabited 

Between    October,    1914,    and    March,  or  uninhabited  buildings  and  rooms,  (e.  xr., 

1917,   there    were    ninety-two    separate  offices  of  authorities,  office  rooms  in  fac- 

ordinances  of  the  General   Government  tories  and  entries.) 

commanding  the  declaration,  forced  sale,  ^nf  delive^  "^'   Exempt     from     seizure 

or  confiscation  of  various  materials.    Of  ""^    ^^^^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^  ,^  churches  and  other 

these,  forty-five  were  issued  in  1915  and  buildingrs   and  rooms  dedicated  to  rell- 

thirty-five  in  1916.     How  these  decrees  gious  services. 

passed    by   rapid   evolution   from   mere  ^'   Articles  in  hospitals  and  clinics,  aa 

J     ,        ,.         .                 ,   .             ^«       i.'         •  well   as   in   the  private   offices   of  physl- 

declaration   to   complete   confiscation  is  ^j^^^^  apothecaries,  and  healers,  so  far 

instanced  in  these  typical  examples:  as  these  articles  are  essential  to  the  care 

1.  A  decree  issued  at  Brussels  July  19,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  practice  of  medicine 

1916    lists  several  na^es  of  textile  ma-  *"^  cannot  be  replaced. 

lyio,  nsis  several  pages  oi  texuie  ma-  3    Articles  in  public  buildings. 

terials  which  are  to  be  declared.  4.   Articles  which  are  part  of  commer- 

2.  A  decree  of  Aug.  22,  1916,  enlarges  ^*^^  ^^  industrial  stores  either  designated 

the  preceding  list.  f^^/^^^  ,'!\  "^"^"^  '"^  >^^  business.   For 

*^               ^  these    articles    a    special    decree    is    en- 

3.  A  decree  drawn  up  July  19,  1916,  acted.* 

but  not  published  till  Sept.  12,  1916,  de-  section  IV.    Procedure  of  seizure  I9 

Clares  75  per  cent,  of  this  material  sub-  *\« "„T^ \,        ^  .^        .,  ,         r,    .  . 

...         ,           ,.     XI.    nc-Tx-   .1-      m     i.-i  -^^1  alteration  of  the  articles  subject  to 

ject  to  seizure  by  the  Militansches  Textil-  seizure  is  forbidden,   ah  judicial  disposi- 

Beschaffungsamt.  tlon    or    change    of    ownership    is    inter- 

4.  Later  decrees  of  seizure  cover  ma-  ^^''^^^'  T^^^  *".^°  '^''  *^  ^^^  following 

,     .  ,             1     1    J  .     o^,  paragraphs  permit. 

tenals  ovorlooked  m  these.  cvnTTr^isr  -ir  ni.u    «     *    T^  ,,        „^ 

SECTION  V.  Obligation  to  Deliver.  The 

STRIPPING    BELGIUM    OF    METALS  delivery    of    the    seized    articles    must    be 

made  at  the   time  and  places  designated 

Every  scrap  of  metal  in  the  conquered  ^y  ^^^   Division   of   Trade   and   industry; 

countries  that  could  possibly  be  seized  *^  ^^^  ^*^°  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^^''^  ^^^  requisition 

v»«o     K«^«     «rv«*;«««4.«j        rru^     ^  j»  *^    ^^®    Zentral-EInkaufsgescUschaft:    for 

has     been     confiscated.       The    ordinance  Belgium.      Upon    delivery    the    ownership 

below   IS    given   as   an   example   of   the  of  the  articles  is  vested  in  the  German 

thoroughness    of   the    system    of   requisi-  Military    Administration. 

tions.     The  prices  to  be  paid  were  en-  Articles  of  artistic  or  historic  value,  If 

tirely  too  low,  and  the  sixth  section  shows  ^l!;^''''*?^^'*  M,  *^'  .^"'^*"  ""'  Delivery. 

. ,     .  . ,                                     ^                  ,  need   not  be   delivered. 

that  the  owners  were  not  expected  to  part  The  Bureau  of  Delivery  may,  for  un- 

with     their     property     willingly.       The  usual   cause,   grant   exemptions  from  de- 

ordinance  was  issued  at  Brussels  Dec.  13,  Uvery. 

1916:  SECTION    VI.  Indemnity.    The    follow- 

G^TTr^v  T     rm,      -  1,      .        ^    .       X  ^  ^^^  P***^*^^  ^^^^  ^  P^^d  ^^^  ^^®  delivered 

SEX:!TION  I.    The   following   designated  articles: 

objects   are   hereby   seized   and   must   be  *                                                Francs 

delivered.  Conner    ner   Wlo                                         a 

SECTION  II.    Movable  and  fixed  house-  Tin       *   ^          '  ^  -^ 

hold  articles  made  of  copper,   tin,  nickel.  Nickel       .     !! ift 

brass,   bronze  or  tombac,   whatever  their  Brass    a 

state :  _            * 

1.  Kitchen    utensils,    metal    ware,    and  Tombac a 

household  utensils,  except  cutlery.  .- ^ 

2.  Wash  basins,  bathtubs,  warm-water  •Such  articles  In  trade  and  industry 
heaters  and  reservoirs.  were     declared     seized     Dec.     30.     1916. 

3.  Individual  or  firm  name  plates  in  and  TilS/*''*'"  ♦?{  ^^^^  ^Jf^  *1  practically  the 
An  fu«  >,/M,a^o  A^r.^t  u  1  ^  :  *"  *",  »ame  as  this,  penalties  beingr  somewhat 
on  the  houses,  doorknobs,  knockers,  and  hlgrher.    The  llstlnj?  of  these  articles  had 

metal  decorations  on  doors  and  carriages  occurred  in  July,  iOlG.    Other  Items  wer^t 

not  necessary  for  locking.  *^l^td  ^^^^^  *"^   ^^^  "^^"^"^  ^"^^    ^<?^e«ct'^ 
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for  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  cut 
off  all  sources  of  the  enormous  indemni- 
ties which  it  was  levying  upon  towns  and 
individuals.  But  the  rival  manufacturers 
in  Germany  objected  angrily  against  this 
policy.  Thus  Dr.  Goetze,  head  of  the 
German  Glass  makers'  Union,  wrote  in 
the  Wirtschaftzeitung  der  Zentrabnachte, 
Nov.  10,  1916; 

It  has  breoma  vital  to  the  German 
manufarturprs  of  glaas  wares  that  the 
Belgian  manufacturers  should  be  stopped 
from  going  to  ns'^tral  markets,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  German  Civil 
Administration   has    tiilly    reeognl^td    tha 


sslty    ( 


■anginj 


this 


cording  to  the  demands  of  the  C.frmar 
Industry,  and  that  It  has  taken  suitabli 
ftrtlon.  [In  spUc  of  this  some  Belglar 
shops  were  able  to  do  some  ejiporting  anc 
had  affected  the  market  price]  Meosurei 
taken    to    atop    this.       For    this 


a  fac 


ern  Germany,  which  are  m 
concerned,  have  secured  the  promulgation 
of  an  order  slopping  importation,  transit, 
and  eaportatlon.  •  •  •  We  must  demand 
that  the  German  Civil  Administration  of 
Belgium  should  first  ot  oil  look  out  for 
the  protection  of  the  intercsta  of  the 
German  InduBtry. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  aid  of  the 
German  Government  in  ruining  Belgian 
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ated  difficulties  between  you  and  the 
'German  military  authority.  On  which 
side  Is  the  right?  It  is  not  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss that,  for  we  arc  not  competent,  and 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  an  understanding 
on  this  point.  It  will  be  the  business  of 
the  diplomatists  and  the  representatives 
of  the  various  States  after  the  war. 

Today  It  Is  exclusively  the  interpreta- 
tion of  German  military  authority  which 
is  valid,  and  for  that  reason  we  intend 
that  all  that  we  shall  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  troops  shall  be  made  by 
the  workers  of  the  territory  occupied.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  German  author- 
ity will  not  under  any  circumstances  de- 
sist from  demanding  its  rights,  even  if  a 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants  should  have  to 
perish.  The  measures  introduced  up  to 
the  present  are  only  a  beginning,  and 
every  day  severe  measures  will  be  taken 
until  our  object  is  obtained. 

This  is  the  last  word,  and  it  is  good  ad- 
vice I  give  you  tonight.  Return  to  rea- 
son and  arrange  for  the  workers  to  re- 
sume work  without  delay;  otherwise  you 
will  expose  your  town,  your  families,  and 
your  persons  to  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

Today,  and  perhaps  for  a  long  time  yet, 
there  is  for  Halluin  neither  a  prefecture 
nor  a  French  Government.  There  is  only 
one  will,  and  that  is  the  will  of  German 
authority. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Town, 

.SCHRAXCK. 
(From    M<M9art's    **  Belgians    Under    the 

German    Eagle,"    New    York,    1916,    pp. 

GERMANY'S  PROFITS 

The  German  profits  from  the  Rathenau 

plan  were  summarized  thus  frankly  by 

Herr  Ganghofer  in  an  article  published 

in  the  Miinchener  Neueste  Nachrichten 

Feb.  26,  1915: 

For  three  months  about  four-fifths  of 
the  army's  needs  were  supplied  by  the 
conquered  country.  PI  von  now,  although 
the  exhausted  sources  in  the  land  occu- 
pied by  us  are  beginning  to  yield  less 
abundantly,  the  conquered  territory  is 
still  supplying  two-thirds  of  the  needs  of 
the  German  Army  in  the  west.  Bec.iuse 
of  tbis,  for  the  last  four  months  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  saved  an  average  of 
3,500.000  to  4.0(M>.000  marks  a  day.  This 
profit  which  the  Germans  have  secured 
by  their  victory  is  very  greatly  increased 
by  another  means.  That  is  the  economic 
war  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  International  law.  is  being  carried  on 
against  the  conquered  land  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  goods  which  belong  to  the 
State,  which  are  being  carried  to  Ger- 
many from  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
These  are  in  enormous  quantities  and  con- 


sist of  war  booty,  fortress  supplies,  grain, 
Tvool,  metal,  expensive  hardwood,  and 
other  things,  not  including  all  private 
property  which  cannot  be  requisitioned. 
In  case  of  necessity  this  private  property 
will,  of  course,  be  secured  to  increase  the 
German  supply,  but  it  -will  also  be  paid 
for  at  its  full  value.  What  Germany 
saves  and  gains  by  this  oconmic  war,  car- 
ried on  in  a  businesslike  way,  can  be 
reckoned  at  a  further  O.OOO.OOO  to  7.000,000 
marks  a  day.  Thus  the  entire  profit 
which  the  German  Empire  has  made  be- 
hind its  western  front  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  can  be  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000,000  marks.  For  Germany  this  is 
a  tremendous  victory  through  the  sparing 
and  increase  in  her  economic  power;  for 
the  enemy  it  is  a  crushing  defeat  through 
the  exhaustion  of  all.  of  the  auxiliary 
financial  sources  in  those  portions  of  his 
territory  which  have  been  lost  to  us. 

Of  the  branches  and  management  of  this 
economic  war  I  shall  have  more  to  say. 
Then  people  will  learn  to  banish  to  *he 
lumber  room  of  the  past  the  catch  phrase 
about  *•  the  unpractical  German."  A 
German  officer  of  lilgli  rank  at  ?t.  Quen- 
tin  characterized  this  happy  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  favor  in  these  half- 
serious,  half-humorous  words :  "  It  Is 
extraordinary  how  much  a  man  learns! 
Although  in  reality  I  am  an  officer  of  the 
Potsdam  Guard,  now  I  am  in  the  wool 
and  lumber  business.  And  successful, 
too!" 

Govemor  General  von  Bissing's  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  as  recorded  in  his 
"Testament,"  will  be  found  in  full  in 
Current  History  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  pp.  330-38.  Among  the  pas- 
sages from  it  quoted  in  the  pamphlet 
here  under  review  is  this: 

The  advantages  which  we  have  been 
able  during  the  pn'sent  war  to  obtain 
from  Relgian  industry,  by  the  removal  of 
machinery  and  so  on,  are  as  important 
as  the  disadvantages  which  our  enemies 
have  suffered  through  the  lack  of  their 
fighting  strength. 

LANGHORNE'S     DISPATCH 

That  the  systematic  exploitation  and 
destruction  in  Flanders  and  Northern 
France  were  still  going  on  in  the  Fall  of 
1917  is  shown  by  the  following  dispatch 
from  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Holland: 

The  Hague,  Sept.  20.  1917. 
Skcretart  or  State,  Washington  :  A 
person  who  has  recently  arrived  here  from 
Ghent  gives  the  following  Information  as 
to  conditions  in  East  and  West  Flanders 
and  Northern  France*. 
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relieving  the  strain  on  German  indus- 
try and  economizing  transportation.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  strip  the  Bel- 
gian factories  of  their  machinery  and 
other  fittings,  because  all  German  in- 
dustry is  busy  filling  orders  for  mate- 
rial of  war.  ♦  •  ♦  By  relieving  the 
home  market  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging our  own  factories  we  are  ac- 
celerating the  production  of  munitions 
and  other  products.  •  ♦  ♦  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Intense  activity  of  all  Ger- 
man industry  our  machinery  and  other 
equipment  Is  tremendously  overworked, 
and  must  from  time  to  time  be  partly 
replaced  by  new  machines,  while,  fur- 
thermore, we  must  be  able  to  furnish 
spare  parts  rapidly  unless  we  wish  to 
see  our  output  of  munitions  diminish. 
The  machinery  and  equipment  required 
for  those  purposes  are  evidently  brought 
from  Belgian  factories.  The  destruction 
of  whole  factories  for  the  production  of 
grapeshot  is  effected  In  order  to  main- 
tain at  its  present  level  the  supply  of 
iron  and  steel  In  Germany,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  raise  it.    ♦    •    •    It  is  not  only 


"  possible,  but  even  evident,  that,  in  view 
"  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  military 
"  authorities,  the  question  of  keeping  up 
"  work  in  some  of  the  factories  of  the  oc- 
*•  cupied  country  must  be  subordinated  to 
"  considerations  tending  to  spare  the  lives 
"  of  German  soldiers  and  thus  protect  our 
"  national  power." 

This  record  of  the  deliberate  crippling 
of  Belgian  industries  was  brought  up  to 
March  6,  1918,  by  an  official  dispatch 
to  the  United  States  Government,  quot- 
ing the  statement  of  Belgian  refugees 
to  the  effect  that  dynamite  was  being 
used  to  destroy  machines  and  equipment 
in  factories  in  the  Mons  district.  Rails 
of  tramways  were  being  taken  up,  and 
in  some  cities  they  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Meanwhile,  deportation  of  men, 
and  even  of  children  13  years  old,  was 
proceeding,  several  hundred  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  15  being  taken 
from  Mons  alone. 


Spoliation  of  Belgian  Churches 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Protest 


CARDINAL    MERCIER,    Archbishop 
of  Malines,  issued  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  clergry  and  people  of  his 
diocese  on  March  2,  1918: 

My  Very  Dear  Brethren: 

The  painful  tidinps.  announced  semi-offl- 
cially  on  Feb.  8,  by  the  occupying:  power, 
have  been  confirmed.  The  bulletin  of 
laws  and  edicts,  dated  Feb.  21,  requires 
an  inventory  of  the  bells  and  organs  of 
our  churches.  Informed  by  experience, 
we  need  not  delude  ourselves;  the  Inven- 
tory of  today  is  the  slgmal  for  the  requisi- 
tion of  tomorrow. 

The  repeated  protests  of  the  Sovereigns 
Pontiff,  our  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  appear  thus  to  have  been  In 
vain. 

Your  Christian  hearts  will  bleed.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  In  such  need  of  com- 
fort, a  veil  of  mourning:  will  descend  upon 
our  land,  covering:  like  a  shroud  our  every 
day.  It  is  to  be  for  Catholic  Belgium  an 
Interminable  Way  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  dear  brethren,  that 
we  should  have  borne  this  sorrow,  added 
to  so  many  others,  if  it  had  concerned 
ourselves  alone,  but  this  time  the  rights 
of  God,  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus,  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church  and  of  her  heritage 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  what  is  called  ne- 
cessity, that  Is,  to  the  military  need  of 
our  enemies. 


"  This  term,  liberty  of  the  Church,  rings 
harshly  on  the  ears  of  politicians."  writes 
the  great  Dom  Gueranger.  They  Imme- 
diately discern  therein  the  signs  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Now  there  is  no  thought  In  our 
minds  either  of  conspiracy  or  of  revolt, 
but  of  the  indefeasible  affirmation  of  the 
rights  granted  to  His  Immaculate  Spouse 
by  our  Saviour,  Jesus. 

The  freedom  of  the  Church  lies  in  her 
complete  independence  with  regard  to  all 
secular  powers,  not  alone  in  her  teachings 
of  the  Word,  in  the  administering  of  the 
sacraments,  in  the  untrammeled  relations 
between  all  ranks  of  her  Divine  hierarchy, 
but  also  in  the  publishing  and  applying  of 
her  disciplinary  decrees — in  the  conserva- 
tion and  administration  of  her  temporal 
heritage. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  Is  dearer  to  God 
••  than  this  liberty  of  His  Church,"  says 
St.  Anselm. 

The  Apostolic  See,  through  the  medium 
of  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  wrote  on  June  30, 
1830,  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Rhine  Province : 
••  It  is  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  order  that 
•*  the  Church,  spotless  spouse  of  the  Im- 
•*  maculate  Lamb,  Jesus  Christ,  is  free 
•'  and  subject  to  no  earthly  dominion." 

"  This  freedom  of  the  Church,"*  continues 
Dom  Gueranger,  "  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
"  very  sanctuary,  hence,  the  shepherd, 
"  sentinel  of  Israel,  should  not  wait  until 
"the  enemy  has  entered  into  tij^ft.  VX^  \.^ 
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material  force  the  sudden  triumph  of  our 
rights. 

Couragre  does  not  reside  in  passionate 
Impulse  but  in  self-mastery.  We  will  offer 
to  God  in  reparation  for  the  sacrilege 
which  is  about  to  be  committed  against 
Him,  and  for  the  final  success  of  our 
cause,   our  supreme   sacrifice. 

Let  us  pray,  one  for  the  other,  that  the 
arm  of  the  All-Powerful  may  lend  us  sup- 
port; "  Lord,"  says  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  "  Lord,  Sovereign  Mas- 
*'  ter,  all  is  subject  to  Thy  authority. 
"  Nothing,  nobody.  Is  capable  of  resisting 
"  Thee  if  Thou  shalt  decide  to  save  Is- 
**  rael.  ♦  •  ♦  Grant  our  prayer.  Lord ! 
••  Transform  our  grief  into  joy,  so  that, 
*•  living,  we  may  glorify  Thy  name. 
"  *  *  ♦  Thou  art  just.  Lord.  Now  they 
*•  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  weigh  us  down 
**  under  the  most  grievous  servitude,  they 
"  intend  to  silence  the  voices  that  praise 


"  Thee  and  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  the 
*'  temple.  Remember  us,  O  Lord.  Reveal 
•'  Thyself  to  us  in  this  hour  of  our  tribula- 
•*  tion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  O  God,  Thou  art  exalted 
**  above  all,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  those 
•*  who  place  their  hopes  in  Thee.  Deliver 
**  us  from  the  blows  of  injustice  and  grant 
**  that  our  courage  may  control  our  fears." 

In  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  in  the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  name  of  interna- 
tional law,  we  condemn  and  reprove  the 
seizure  of  the  bells  and  organs  of  our 
churches ;  we  forbid  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful of  our  diocese  to  co-operate  toward 
their  removal ;  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
price  of  the  sacred  objects  taken  from  us 
by  violence. 

Strong  in  invincible  hope,  we  await  the 
hour  of  our  God. 

D.  J.   CARDINAL  MERCIER, 

Archbishop  of  Malines, 


Belgium's  Appeal  to  the  Bolsheviki 


The  Belgian  Government,  shortly  after 
the  Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia  de- 
serted the  Allies  and  disbayided  its 
armies,  sent  this  eloquent  appeal  to 
Petrograd: 

BY  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1839,  Rus- 
sia placed  her  guarantee  upon  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. On  Aug.  4,  1914,  when  Germany 
had  violated  this  neutrality — which  the 
German  Government  also  had  £:uaranteed 
— Belgium  appealed  to  Russia  for  aid. 
To  this  appeal  Russia  replied  on  Aug.  5 
by  promising  the  assistance  of  her  arms. 
Thus  Belgium  entered  into  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  neutrality,  trusting 
in  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  Russian 
people. 

On  Feb.  14,  1916,  Russia  undertook  to 
renew  by  a  solemn  act  the  pledges  she 
had  made  regarding  Belgium,  "  heroically 
faithful  to  her  international  obligations." 
Russia  declared  before  a  listening  world 
that  she  would  not  cease  hostilities  until 
Belgium  should  be  re-established  in  her 
independence  and  liberally  indemnified 
for  the  losses  she  had  endured.  Further- 
more, Russia  promised  her  aid  in  assur- 
ing the  commercial  and  financial  rehabili- 
tation of  Belgium. 

The  authorities  placed  in  power  by  the 
Russian  revolution  have  just  signed— on 
Feb.  9  and  March  3,  1918 — treaties  under 


which  they  lay  down  their  arms  before 
the  German  and  Austro-Hunganan  Em- 
pires. 

Yet  Belgium  is  still  the  prey  of 
the  imperial  armies,  which  oppress  her, 
decimating  her  population  by  privations 
and  pitiless  repressions,  and  overwhelm- 
ing her  with  the  worst  kind  of  moral 
tortures.  To  these  violences  the  Belgian 
Nation  continues  to  oppose  forces  of  re- 
sistance drawn  from  a  consciousness  of 
right,  from  the  beauty  of  her  cause,  from 
her  love  of  liberty. 

Respect  for  treaties  is  the  basis  of  the 
moral  and  juridical  relations  of  States 
and  the  condition  of  an  honest  and  reg- 
ular  international   order.     Carried   into 
the  war  by  a  will  to  compel  respect  for 
a  treaty  which  Russia  had  guaranteed, 
Belgrium  is  pursuing  the  struggle  with- 
out wavering,  and  at  the  price  of  the 
most  cruel  sacrifices.    She  considers  that 
the    promise   of    Russia,   in   which   she 
trusted,  is  still  binding.    She  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  Russian  people,  master 
of  its  destinies,  will  irrevocably  abandon 
the  promises  made  in  its  name.     Co 
fident  in  the  honor  and  loyalty        t 
Russian  people,  Belgium  resen 
self  the  right  to  implore  the  es 
of  obligations  whose  b 

ter  places   them   on 
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lopes  and  Russia's  Defection 


By  Nikola  Pashilch 

if  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Serbia 
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peace  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  em- 
ployed to  the  limit  by  pacifists  and  cer- 
tain imperialist  and  international  adven- 
turers through  lectures  and  "  defeatist " 
newspapers  in  neutral  countries. 

RUSSIA    ALONE    DECEIVED 

All  these  intrigues  were  clothed  in 
fine  phrases  and  put  forward  with  high 
humanitarian  ideals,  by  which  the  enemy 
propagated  monarchistic  ideas  in  repub- 
lics and  republican  ideas  in  monarchies, 
eulogizing  a  military  regime  in  demo- 
cratic countries  and  in  autocracies  demo- 
cratic, republican,  and  even  anarchistic 
ideals. 

They  all  had  one  sole  end — to  provoke 
internal  disorders  and  discord  among  the 
Allies  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Germany's  adversaries  from  the  princi- 
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parlers  for  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many unknown  to  the  Russian  people  and 
the  Allies.  After  this  first  movement,  a 
second  took  place  in  Russia  demanding  a 
democratic  peace  "  without  annexations 
and  indemnities "  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  des- 
tiny freely  and  for  themselves. 

This  second  revolutionary  provisional 
Government  not  having  the  desire  to 
cut  the  bonds  which  attached  Russia  to 
the  democratic  and  allied  countries,  a 
third  movement  followed,  which  did  not 
hesitate  to  cut  the  bonds  uniting  Russia 
to  the  Allies,  to  demobilize  the  Russian 
armies — an  act  contrary  to  all  reason, 
even  revolutionary — and  to  initiate  pour- 
parlers with  the  enemy  at  Brest-Litovsk 
for  a  separate  peace. 

The  result  of  these  pourparlers  was 
the  capitulation  of  the  Maximalists  to 
Prussian  militarism,  the  disguised  an- 
nexation by  Germany  of  the  great  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  Ukraine,  by  which  the  latter  sepa- 
rated from  her  enfeebled  sister  in  order 
consciously  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Slav 
race.  The  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Finland,  Caucasia,  and  Poland 
by  the  Central  Powers  followed,  and, 
upon  its  heels,  disintegration  and  general 
discord  in  Russia  finally  giving  place  to 
the  present  civil  and  fratricidal  war. 

We  would  not  wish  to  deny  that  the 
Russian  revolution  counted  for  something 
in  the  ranks  of  its  sincere  combatants  in 
the  way  of  high  social  ideals,  for  demo- 
cratic reforms,  and  for  liberty.  But, 
judging  from  its  results,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Russian  revolution  sus- 
tained a  German  influence,  and  that  this 
influence  so  far  has  been  useful  only  to 
Germany,  who  still  makes  war  on  Russia 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  unify- 
ing her  enfeebled  peoples  and  re-estab- 
lishing her  position  in  the  world. 

A  SHAMEFUL  CATASTROPHE 

The  Russian  revolutionists  fell  before 
the  blow  of  Prussian  militarism  and  sur- 
rendered to  it  the  peoples  who  had  hoped 
to  obtain  the  right  of  self-determination. 
It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
situation  in  Russia  may  improve.     But 


at  present  what  the  Germans  aimed  at  in 
Russia  has  been  attained.  They  have 
taken  away  Russian  provinces,  incited 
civil  war  in  the  Russian  fatherland,  and 
removed  the  danger  of  the  Russian 
armies  which  threatened  them.  These 
armies  having  been  prematurely  demobil- 
ized for  incomprehensible  reasons,  the 
enemy  is  able  to  direct  all  his  forces 
against  his  other  adversaries.  He  has 
also  obtained  in  this  way  a  considerable 
amount  of  war  material  and  food. 

This  catastrophe,  which  has  covered 
the  Russian  people  with  shame,  has  been 
a  lesson  to  all  other  nations,  for  it  has 
definitely  confirmed  the  conviction  that 
it  was  certainly  Germany  who  provoked 
this  terrible  war  with  the  aim  of  con- 
quest and  hegemony. 

But  the  great  and  free  America  did  not 
wait  for  this  moment  before  deciding  to 
declare  war  on  Germany,  who  had  placed 
above  the  principles  of  right  and  justice 
that  of  brute  force.  On  account  of  the 
Germans'  conduct  in  the  war,  which  sur- 
passed all  known  horror  and  barbarism, 
not  sparing  even  neutral  nations,  the 
United  States  became  convinced  that  it 
was  its  duty  to  restrain  this  bestial 
force  if  the  world  were  not  to  fall  under 
the  yoke  of  Prussian  militarism.  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war  to  defend  civilization 
and  the  right  of  people  to  dispose  of 
themselves. 

AMERICANS  TO  THE  BREACH 

The  appearance  of  North  America  on 
the  war  stage  filled  the  place  made  va- 
cant by  the  surrender  of  Russia.  Our 
allies  having  come  to  the  conviction  that 
they  could  count  no  longer  on  Russia, 
and  that  it  would  even  be  dangerous  to 
regard  her  as  a  military  asset,  have  em- 
ployed all  their  forces  in  conformity  with 
the  new  situation  in  order  to  fortify  the 
solidarity  which  unites  them  and  to  aug- 
ment their  military  and  material  force 
in  proportion  to  what  they  had  lost  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Russia,  all  with  the 
idea  of  assuring  the  world  a  just  and 
durable  peace  based  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people  to  be  self-determining.  The 
strength  of  the  army  of  our  allies  is 
greater  by  far  than  that  of  the  enemy, 
not  only  in  man  pow^x  Vsv\\.  '^^i'i  Ns^  ^ssa^Rr- 
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Our  allies  ^ill  not  fail  to  acquire  the 
conviction  that  the  various  peoples  of 
Austria- Hungary  cannot  be  free,  and 
that  a  durable  peace  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed so  long  as  these  peoples  shall  live  in 
the  State  of  the  Hapsbargs,  who  from 
peoples  once  free  have  made  Germano- 
Magyar  slaves  and  have  prevented  their 
development  by  subjecting  them  to  Ger- 
manO'Magyar  exploitation. 

Germanism  in  its  drive  toward  the 
Orient  hurled  itself  upon  Serbia,  and 
only  aB  a  single  united  nation  of  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  closely  bound  to 
Italy,  can  we  obstruct  the  German  puish 
toward  the  Orient  and  Adriatic,  and  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace. 

We  ask  only  justice.  We  demand  that 
slavery  of  peoples  be  abolished,  just  as 
slavery  of  individuals  was  suppressed. 
We  demand  equality  among  all  nations, 
whether  great  or  small,  the  fralemity 
and  equality  of  all  nationalities,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  free  State  of  all  the  re- 
united Jugoslavs.  Tlie  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France  and  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  independent  Belgium; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
all  the  Czechs,  also  that  of  all  the  Poles, 


Rumania's  Peace  Treaty 

Why   the  Onerous   Terms   of  the  Central  Powers  Had 

to   be  Accepted 


FT^HE  peace  treaty  between  Rumania 
I        and     the     Central     Powers     was 
JL      signed  at  Bucharest  May  6,  1918, 
and  is  called  "  the  peace  of  Bu- 
charest."   Dr.  von  Kiihlmann,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign   Secretary,  was  Chairaian 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  representing  the 
Central    Powers.     A    comprehensive    sy- 
nopsis of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Current  His- 
tory Magazine. 

A  writer  in  The  London  Times  ex- 
plains why  Rumania  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  enemy's  exacting  terms.  He 
quotes  General  Averescu,  the  Rumanian 
Prime  Minister,  in  these  words: 

If  Rumania  accepts  th«  humiliating  Ger- 
man peace  terms  and  is  ready  to  yield  to 
her  enemies  the  dearest  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory, she  does  not  do  it  only  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  remnants  of  her  army,  but 
for  the  sake  of  her  allies,  too.  If  Ru- 
mania refuses  the  German  conditions  to- 
day she  may  be  able  to  resist  another 
month,  but  the  results  will  be  fatal.  A 
month  later  she  might  have  to  lose  even 
the  shadow  of  independence  which  is  left 
to  her  now :  and  then,  no  doubt,  the  Ger- 
mans would  deal  with  her  in  the  same 
wey  as  they  dealt  with  occupied  Prance 
and  with  Belgium.  The  whole  Rumanian 
army  would  be  made  prisoners,  and  would 
be  sent  to  work  on  the  western  front 
against  the  Allies,  while  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation would  be  compelled  to  work  in  am- 
munition and  other  factories  for  the 
Kaiser's  army.  I  fought  in  the  ranks  in 
1877  to  help  my  country  to  win  the  Do- 
brudja.  You  may  imagine  how  I  feel 
now,  having  to  sign  the  treaty  which  gives 
it  to  our  worst  enemies.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled to  amputate  an  important  part  of 
our  body  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  it. 
However  painful  it  may  be,  we  are  bound 
to  do  it. 

DESERTED    BY    RUSSIA 

To  understand  Rumania's  situation,  as 
The  London  Times  correspondent  goes 
on  to  say,  we  have  to  consider  her  posi- 
tion since  Kerensky's  fall.  At  the  end 
of  November,  1917,  the  front  from  the 
Bukowina  to  the  Black  Sea  was  held  by 
a    Russo-Rumanian     force.     Its     flanks 


from  Dorna-Watra  to  Tergu-Ocna  and 
from  Ivesti  to  the  Black  Sea  were  held 
by  three  Russian  armies,  numbering 
about  450,000  men,  and  by  two  Rumanian 
armies  of  about  180,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sian armies  were,  of  course,  weakened 
by  many  desertions  and  by  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, so  that  their  actual  was  much 
less  than  their  nominal  strength.  Never- 
theless, about  350,000  Russians  were  still 
holding  the  front  at  that  time.  When 
the  Russian  armistice  was  sigpied,  Ru- 
mania was  compelled,  by  the  joint  threats 
of  Germany  and  the  Soviets  of  the  Ru- 
manian front,  to  adhere  to  it.  From 
that  day  the  Russian  troops  began  to 
leave  the  trenches,  not  in  hundreds,  as 
they  did  before,  but  in  masses  of  thou- 
sands at  a  time.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
January,  1918,  hardly  50,000  Russians  re- 
mained on  the  whole  Rumanian  front, 
and  they  had  no  desire  to  fight  the  enemy, 
but,  being  from  Siberia  or  some  other  re- 
mote part  of  Russia,  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  spend  their  time  in  Rumania 
than  to  go  back  to  their  own  country. 
They  could  easily  raise  money  by  selling 
to  the  highest  bidder  (Austrian  or  Ruma- 
nian) their  g^uns,  rifles,  motor  cars,  &c. 
For  a  certain  time  many— especially 
the  French — believed  strongly  in  the 
Ukraine  and  in  the  promises  of  the  Rada. 
Much  money  had  been  spent  in  recruit- 
ing an  army  of  the  Ukraine  which  was 
supposed  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  Rus- 
sian Army  on  the  southwestern  front. 
All  that  I  saw  of  this  army  was  a  group 
of  about  150  boys,  none  of  them  over  the 
age  of  16,  armed  with  rifles  with  fixed 
bayonets,  a  pistol,  a  sword,  and  a  dagger. 
All  wore  spurs,  though  none  of  them  had 
a  horse.  They  paraded  in  the  main 
streets  of  Jassy  daily  between  11  and 
12.  I  calculated  that  every  one  of  these 
boys  cost  the  Entente  well  over  £10,000. 
But  in  time  the  most  incorrigible  dream- 
ers realized  that  the  Ukraine  had  played 
a  trick  on  Rumarv\^.    TtiK^  ^Coa^'^MaAs.^Ts^ 
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he  saw  that  even  before  peace  discussions 
had  begun  the  enemy  had  begun  to  in- 
terfere in  Rumania's  internal  politics — 
can  be  appreciated.  But  King  Ferdinand 
carried  his  head  high,  as  he  bad  done  all 
through  the  tragic  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  was  indifferent  to  German 
arrogance.  He  replied  to  Herr  von  Kiihl- 
mann  that  Rumania  was  an  independent 
country,  and  had  a  right  to  any  Govern- 
ment she  pleased.  But  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Cabinet  came  into  the 
new  one.  General  Averescu  formed  a  Gov- 
ernment which  had  the  tragic  task  of  con- 
cluding peace,  and  thus  of  annihilating, 
temporarily  at  least,  all  the  tremendous 
efforts  that  Rumania  had  made  during 
the  preceding  fifty  years  to  become,  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically,  the  lead- 
ing power  in  the  Balkans. 

THREE  HUNGRY  ENEMIES 

The  peace  negotiations  were  supposed 
to  last  for  a  fortnight  at  roost.  In  fact, 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  farce,  for 
the  Germans  allowed  no  discussion  at 
all.  They  simply  laid  their  preliminary 
conditions    before    the    Rumanian    dele- 
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secure  for  an  unlimited  peiHod  Rumanian 
wheat  for  Germany  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  German  authorities.  For  years  Ger- 
many had  tried  to  get  control  of  the  Ru- 
manian oilfields.  Where  bribes  and  the 
offer  of  a  heavy  price  had  failed,  the 
chance  of  war  now  insured  success.  The 
oilfields  were  seized  nominally  by  way  of 
a  monopoly  for  ninety-nine  years. 

GERMANrS  SHARE  OF  BOOTY 

As  usual,  Germany's  allies  had  to  yield 
up  some  of  the  prey  to  her.  Thus  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  con- 
dominium over  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Dobrudja,  between  Constanza  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  From  Cam- 
pina,  the  centre  of  the  oilfields  district, 
a  pipe  line  runs  direct  to  Constanza, 
where  the  oil  can  be  stored  in  ononnous 
tanks,  which  were  left  practically  un- 
touched when  Constanza  was  abandoned 
in  November,  1916.  It  is  essential  for 
Germany  that  she  should  control  the  pipe 
line,  and  this  she  will  certainly  do  under 
the  form  of  the  condominium. 

As  for  the  grain  supply,  the  Germans, 
who  had  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
Rumanian  grain  before  Rumania  went  to 
war,  owing  especially  to  British  compe- 
tition, were  particularly  careful  to  insure 
now  against  the  repetition  of  anything  so 
unpleasant.  The  form  of  the  agreement 
which  was  dictated  to  Rumania  on  this 
point  is  that  the  surplus  is  to  go  to  Ger- 
many after  the  needs  of  Rumania  have 
been  satisfied.  What  the  needs  of  Ru- 
mania may  be  will  be  decided  by  a  Ru- 
manian commission;  but  this  is  to  be  un- 


der German  control,  and  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  ration  allowed  to 
the  Rumanian  population  will  be  propor- 
tioned pretty  accurately  to  the  needs  of 
Germany. 

These  territorial  and  economic  advan- 
tages secured,  Gennany  went  on  to  add 
humiliation  for  Rumania  to  the  heavy 
toll  of  material  loss.  They  insisted  that 
the  eight  Rumanian  divisions  which  were 
holding  the  Rumanian  front  should  be 
demobilized  at  once  under  the  control  of 
Gei-man  staff  officers.  Finally,  the  Ger- 
mans asked  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment should  give  all  possible  facilities  to 
a  German  force  to  pass  through  Rumania 
to  Odessa.  In  point  of  fact,  on  March 
10,  long  before  the  peace  conditions  were 
settled,  the  first  German  battalions 
passed  through  Galatz  on  their  way  to 
the  Ukraine. 

All  these  humiliating  conditions  had  to 
be  accepted.  The  motive  of  the  Germans 
in  piling  up  their  enactions  so  frequently 
was  evidently  to  compel  the  Averescu 
Cabinet,  which  they  suspected  of  being 
pro-ally,  to  resign.  They  hoped  to  force 
the  King  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  their 
Bucharest  friends.  In  this  they  succeeded. 
The  present  Government  of  Rumania  may 
be  pro-German;  but  the  Rumanian  Na- 
tion— from  the  last  peasant  soldier,  who 
brought  the  Germans  to  a  stand  last 
Summer  at  Maraseshti  and  Oitoz,  to  the 
King — bitterly  hales  everything  German. 
Isolated  as  Rumania  is  now,  she  waits 
breathlessly  for  the  victory  of  the  Allies, 
hoping  to  be  helped  to  free  herself  from 
German  dominion. 


The  Peace  of  Bucharest 

Synopsis  of  Rumania's  Peace  Treaty 


FOLLOWING  is  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  treaty  finally  signed  by 
the  Rumanian   Government  at   Bu- 
charest, May  6,  1918: 

(CldUdC  I. — Re'CsfnbVtshmeyit  of  Peace 

and  Friendship, 

Article  T.  Or-rmany,  Austria-Hunpary.  Bul- 
garia, an«l  Turkey,  on  llio  one  han-l.  .uirl  Ku- 
mnnla  on  the  other,  doclar«-  the  siaie  of  war 
ended  and   that   the   contracting   parties   are 


d«.'t^■rmin^(l    henrrfi-rth    to    live    topother    in 
ln-a«.o  jitkI  fiit-nilshii*. 

Article  II.  Dii'lomatic  and  Consular  rela- 
tions beiwrcn  t!i«'  contrarilnpr  i.nrtirs  will  be 
resunvd  imnndiatcly  aft«.r  th-.-  r;.tifioation  of 
the  peace  treaty.  The  admis-i -n  of  Con- 
suls will  be  reserved  for  a  future  agree- 
ment. 

d(ItljQ(t  2. — Dcmohilhotwn  of  the  Ru' 

mania ti  Forres. 

Article  III.  The  demoblU-L.v.^A^vw  c>\  ^^^^^  '^^^- 
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and  Vien  mentioned  in  Article  6, 
red  for  the  supervision  of  the 
trial  laid  down  In  these  regions 
The  men  and  reserve  officers  who  have  been 
deniobllizetl  can  return  to  the  occupied  re- 
gions. Active  and  tnrmerly  active  offloers  re- 
quire, in  order  to  return  to  these  regions,  per- 
rr-lssion  of  the  chief  army  command  of  the 
allied  force*. 

Article  VII.  A  General  Staff  officer  of  the 
allied  powers,  with  staff.  wl!t  be  attached  to 
the  Rumanian  Commander  In  Chief  in  Mol- 
davia, and  a  Rumanian  General  Staff  officer, 
with  staff,  will  be  attached  as  liaison  officer 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  forces  In 
the  occupied   Rumanian  distrlcte. 

Article  VIIl.  The  Rumanian  naval  forces 
win  be  left  to  their  full  complement  apd 
equipment.  In  so  far  as  their  views.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  IX..  ara  not  to  be  lim- 
ited until  affairs  In  Bessarabia  are  cleared, 
whereupon  Iheac  forces  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  usual  peace  standard.  Excepted  herefrom 
are  river  forces  required  for  the  purposes  at 

Sea,  employed  for  the  protection  of  maritime 
traffic  and  the  restoration  of  mine-tree  fair- 
ways. Immediately  after  the  Blgning  of  the 
peace  treaty  these  river  forces  will,  on  a 
basis  of  special  arranBcment,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities  Intrusted  with 
river  poUctng,  The  Nautical  Black  Sea  Com- 
mission wilt  receive  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  naval  forces  on  the  Black  Sea.  and  a 
naval  officer  le  to  be  attached  to  this  com- 
ml.«slon  In  order  to  restore  connection   there- 
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that   Doftlon   o(  Dobi'UrlJn   up  to  tliv  Dnniibc 


north    of 


■    linf 


Lin  the 

connutncc  of  tlifr  Mrfniii  and  llm  lilack  S'-a. 
to  the  ft.  GtorKi-  liriinrli  nf  tin-  river.  The 
Danube  fmntlir  Iji^tivt'-n  tlip  (irrtinry  (■•■rt-'il 
to  the  nlllod  powers  and  Rviiiiani.i  will  h<: 
forn«>(1  by  thf  rivn-  valley.  Tbe  alH.  d  |M>wnrs 
and  Ruinnnia  will  uniliriakp  to  if\-<'  that 
Rumania  Hhall  rocoivo  an  as-'urM  traih'  I'oiilu 
to  tli>-  mark  Sen.  by  way  of  Tohoniiivnda  nnd 
Cnnstatiia.  (Kusteiidjir.) 

Article  XI.  Bays  lliat  I'.umanla  nf-Tcps  that 
her  trontiiT  »h,i11  uml.rBO  v.ilifl'nlion  In 
favor  of  A uBt rill-Hungary  an  Inilioaiisl  on 
the  map,  on'l  contlnU'-«; 

"Two  mlxnl  roniinl*5l"nR.  to  \i<-  romposoa 
of  eiitial  numbers  of  reprcsintativcs  of  the 


:1,  nro  tranipd lately  after  the 
lalifk'atlon  cI  \\\f  poai--  Ivaty  to  fix  a  dow 
rroiilkr   line  on   the  spot." 

Aciiolp  XTT.  nopprty  In  tlic  cwlpd  rcgiong 
of  Jluiiiiinia  p:i~.'i.'<  u-illii>ut  Indviiinlfk-atlon 
lo  Ihir  Ftaics  wblih  iiequiro  Ihpfc  rofilons. 
Tlii'si?  Sl.ii. -i  lo  wliioh  the  rpili.il  tPrrlloriCS 
fall  Kh:ill  malic  acMinitnts  with  llumanlu  on 
thr  f.'llL.wInt-  I".:!!!-:  Vlifl.  with  roRard  to 
the  Hlli;;laiir<'  •■(  th.'  Kiimanlan  Inhubitiinta 
or  th'."!'  ri'uiuns  imil  iho  mniiner  in  whleh 
lh»-  an-  I'l  I".-  ni-fiinl-'il  ilie  rielit  of  option; 
aoc.ndly,  with  naani  m  lb''  pr'>|«rly  of  com- 
inun<'s  cplil  by  thr  now  fr.iiillcr;  Ihliilly  and 
fourthly,  Willi  ri-iriiM  to  adiriirl.'trfttlvo  and 
Jurlfli'Ml  imtl.-is:  fitildy.  wilh  npard  to  the 
ettict  of  lh<'  ilianKL:)  of  Itrillor.v  on  dioceses. 

Clausf   -1    ili-nH   with    war    IndomnlltM,    Ot 
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CUUfKr  0. — Regulations  regarrting  nav- 
igation on.  the  Danube. 

Article  XXT\'.  Rumania  shall  conclude  & 
new  Danube  Xavlnaliiin  act  with  Germany, 
A u stria- Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  reg- 
uialing  the  legal  position  un  tho  Danube 
(rom  Ihe  point  Where  It  becomes  navigable, 
with  due  regard  (or  the  prescriptions  ■ubsC' 
quently  aec  forth  under  Sei^tions  A  to  D.  and 
on  eondllions  that  the  prescriptiona  under  , 
Secllon  B  Bhall  apply  equally  for  all  parties 
to  the  Danube  act.  Negotiations  reeardinK 
the  neiv  Danube  Navigation  act  shall  begin 
at  Munich  as  aoon  as  possible  after  the  rat- 
Ificalion   of   the   treaty. 

The  aections  follow:  rA)  Under  the  name 
Danube  Mouth  Commission,  the  European 
Danube  Commission  shall,  under  conditions 
aub8<'quently  set  forth,  be  maintained  as  a 
permanent  Institution,  empowered  with  the 
prli-llegfa  and  obUgalione  hitherto  appertain- 
ing to  it  for  Ihe  river  from  Brnlla  downward. 
Inclusive  of  this  port.  The  conditions  re- 
ferred to  provide,  among  other  things,  that 
the  commiaaion  shall  henceforth  only  com- 
prise representatives  of  Slfttea  situated  on 
the  Danube  or  the  European  coasts  o(  Ihe 
Biaclt  Sea.  The  commission's  authority  e«- 
tends  from  Bralla  downward  to  the  whole  of 
the  arms  and  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  ad' 
Joining  parts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

(B.)  Rumania  guarantees  to  the  ships  Ot 
the  other  contracting  parties  free  navigatiOD 
on  the  Rumanian  Danube.  Including  the  har- 
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proclaimed  givingr  the  full  rights  of  Ruma- 
nian subjects  to  all  those,  such  as  Jews,  hav- 
Ingr  no  nationality. 

Tlie  remaining  three  articles  provide  that 
economic  relations  shall  be  regulated  by 
separate  treaties,  coming  into  operation  at 
the  same  time  as  the  peace  treaty.  The  same 
applies  to  the   exchange   of  prisoners. 

THE  KAISER  EXULTS 

Emperor  William  replied  to  Chancellor 
von  Hertling's  congratulations  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Germany 
and  Rumania  with  this  message: 

The  termination  of  the  state  of  war  in 
the  east  fills  me  also  with  proud  Joy  and 
gratitude.  Thanks  to  God" s*  gracious  help, 
the  German  people,  with  never-failing  pa- 
triotism, under  brilliant  military  leader- 
ship and  with  the  a.^siatance  of  strong 
diplomacy,  are  fighting  step  by  step  for  a 
happy  future. 

I   can   but   convey    my   thanks   on   this 


occasion  to  you  and  also  to  your  collabo- 
lators.  God  will  help  us  to  pass  through 
the  struggle  which  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  powers,  still  under  arms  against  us, 
has  forced  us  to  continue  and  to  conclude 
It  victoriously  for  the  good  of  Germany 
and  her  allies. 

Emperor  William  in  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  the  German 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Rumania 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
joyful  satisfaction  that  peace  has  now 
been  given  to  the  entire  eastern  front. 

May  rich  blessings  descend  on  the  peo- 
ples concerned  from  the  resumption  of 
peaceful  labor  to  which  they  can  now  de- 
vote themsi'lves. 

I  thank  y<iu  and  your  collaborators  for 
the  woik  done  in  loyal  co-oporation  with 
our  allies,  and  I  confer  on  you  as  a  sign 
of  my  appreciation  the  Order  of  the  Royal 
Crown  of  the  First  Class. 


Bessarabia  Voluntarily  United   to  Rumania 


Count  Czemin,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  during  the  negotiations 
with  Rumania  explained  in  a  public 
speech  that  Rumania  would  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  territory  on  the 
Transylvanian  border  by  taking  the 
southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  the  Russian 
province  bordering  Rumania  on  the  east. 
The  southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  how- 
ever, has  few  Rumanians,  while  the 
northern  part  is  largely  populated  by 
them.  Subsequent  events  have  apparent- 
ly changed  the  Austro-German  plans,  for 
the  whole  of  Bessarabia  has  voted  al- 
most unanimously  for  union  with  Ru- 
mania. The  event  was  officially  an- 
nounced at  Washington  on  April  22 
through  the  Rumanian  Charge  d'Af- 
f aires,  N.  H.  Lahovary,  as  follows: 

On  April  0  the  National  Assembly  of 
Bessaiabia  voted  by  SO  again.st  3  for  union 
of  Hcssarabia  to  Rumania,  The  Rumanian 
Premier  was  then  at  Kishinev  (capital 
of  Bessarabia)  and  took  cognizance  of  the 
vote  amid  enthusiastic  acclamation  and 
declared  this  union  to  be  definitive  and 
indissoluble. 

Bessaiabian  deleprates  went  to  Jassy  on 
April  12  to  present  the  homage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bessarabia  to  their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Rumania.  A  Te  Deum 
was  sunt?  at  the  cathedral  in  the  presence 
of  the  royal  family,  tlie  Government,  and 
the  Bessarabian  deleg^ates.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bessarabia  was  also  there,  hav- 
ing taken  the  place  next  to  the  Metropol- 


itan of  Moldavia,  who  celebrated  the  serv- 
ice. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over  a  parade  of 
the  troops  took  place,  followed  by  a  lunch- 
con  given  at  the  royal  palace  in  honor  of 
the  Ministers  of  Bessarabia.  His  Majesty 
the  Kinij  drank  to  the  henlth  of  the  united 
Rumanian  and  Bessarabian  people,  after 
witnessing  the  great  historic  ev<'nt  accom- 
plished by  the  will  of  the  people  of  Bes- 
sarabia and  proclaiming  indissoluble  the 
union  of  the  ancient  province  of  the  Mol- 
davian crown  to  the  mother  country. 

Bessarabia,  according  to  Mr.  Laho- 
vary, has  about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  these  are  Ru- 
manians. "  Bessarabia,"  he  continued, 
"  is  one  of  the  richest  farm  lands  of  what 
"was  formerly  Russia.  The  Bolsheviki 
"  ravaged  it  frightfully  during  the  Win- 
"  ter  months,  and  the  country  was  only 
saved  by  the  Rumanian  troops,  who 
were  called  in  by  the  Bessarabians.  Be- 
"  cause  of  this  help  the  Bolsheviki  de- 
"  clared  war  on  Rumania,  and  there  were 
"violent  clashes  betv/een  the  Bolshevist 
"  brigands  and  Rumanian  troops.  Finally 
"the  latter  ousted  the  Bolsheviki  and 
"  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity,  but 
"  only  after  the  Bolsheviki  had  committed 
"most  frightful  outrages  and  pillaged 
"  the  country.  If  Rumania  was  obliged 
"  to  make  peace,  it  was  due  directly  to 
"  the  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki  toward 
"  Rumania." 


« 
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and  the  Bagdad  Railway 

IV   Study    by  Dr.   Morris-  Jaslrow 

[tJHi(ic  Languages  in  the   University  of  Pennsylvania 
a  book,   ■■  The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway  "] 

railiDi)/  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad,  now  riialcd  iv  a  ttew  oiiB  fretn 
sia,  icns  one  of  the  cftie/  cau.iea  of  tie  tear.  It  dales  from  OSg, 
a  and  Brltiah  capital  orga«ited  Ihe  AHoMian  Railwaji,  to  be  built 
le  Co  H  slant  ill  op  Je,  (o  Angora — about  SBO  tnilea.  The  Oerman  niflrt- 
I  SHfljh  tnlereata.  Furtfter  concrsatona  lorre  oblaincd,  but  in  Ism  a 
IS  broufflit  forward  ba  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Sultan 
gensral  polify  of  a  line  acroai  Aala  llinor  was  announced.  This 
I  I^e  ninp  iciU  ahoio,  did  not  get  beftond  Angora;  fiussia  IciJled 
e  Baodad  Railtcau  mat  Ihea  organised  in  IS/iJ,  and  obtained  from 
.ceaaion  ruaning  aoiitheastwaril  to  tSc  Persian  Oulf.  Both  Eng- 
a  minor  share  in  the  enlirpriae,  b'lt  reluaed.  The  Germans  thua 
e  aame  ttme  obtaining  all  the  French  capital  theu  needed  Ihrougli 


way  has    been    a  repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  such  as  took 

lig   heavily   on   all  place  thousands  of  years  ago  and  at  fre- 

liteen    years — ever  quent  intervals  since.     The  weapons  have 

\  1899  of  cbang-c(i,  new  contestants  have  arisen  to 

J  to  the  Anatolian  take  the  place  of  civilizations  that  after 

|q  step  ever  taken  serving  their  day  faded  out  of  sig:ht,  but 

er   anywhere   has  the   issue   has   ever   remained   the   same. 

,  given  rise  to  so  We  are  confronted  by  that  issue  today — 

|n(l   has  been   such  the  contro!  of  the  highway  that  leads  to 

i  peace  of  the  the  East.     *     •     ♦     The  decisive  battle- 
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the  extension  of  English  power  in  the 
Far  East,  cast  her  eyes  about  for  se- 
curing zones  of  influence  that  might 
bring  I  77  into  touch  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  secured 
the  co-operation  of  France  in  1891,  and 
it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
note  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
was  originally  directed  against  England 
rather  than  against  Germany,  »  *  * 
She  exacted  from  Turkey  the  Black  Sea 
Basin  agreement,  fonnally  sanctioned  in 
1900,  which  reserved  to  her  the  right  to 
construct  railroads  in  Northern  Asia 
Minor,  "  *  "  At  all  events,  her  oppo- 
sition was  strong  enough  to  secure  a 
modification  of  the  pi:tn  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway  in  favor  of  the  transverse  route, 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  gave  Germany  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  all  rivals, 
though  it  also  brought  on  the  opposition 
of  England.  Russia  was  not  prepared 
to  allow  any  further  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  East  by  England.  On  the 
whole  she  still  preferred  Germany. 

[England's  opposition  to  Germany's 
new  railway  scheme  became  acute  when 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  road 
was  not  to  terminate  at  Bagdad,  or  even 


UCHNOWSKTS  MEMORANDUM 

Von  Jagow's  Replies  to   the  Prince's  Revelations 

— ^Further  German  Comments 


THE  revelations  by  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  German  Ambassador  in 
London  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  which  were  printed  in  the 
May  number  of  Current  History 
Magazine,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression throughout  the  world,  disclos- 
ing as  they  did  the  part  played  by  the 
German  Imperial  Government  in  starting 
the  war.  German  officialdom  at  once 
attacked  Lichnowsky,  compelling  him  to 
resign  his  rank  and  threatening  him  with 
trial  for  treason.  On  April  27,  1918,  the 
Prussian  upper  house  decided  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  First  State  Attorney 
of  District  Court  No.  1  of  Berlin  for 
authorization  to  undertake  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
The  State  Attorney  held  that  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  in  communicating  to  third 
parties  documents  or  their  contents  offi- 
cially intrusted  to  him  by  his  superiors 
had  infringed  the  secrecy  incumbent  on 
him. 

In  referring  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Prince,  Maximilian  Harden,  in  a  May 
issue  of  the  Zukunft,  said: 

"  I  will  swear  that  there  are  dozens  of 
men  sitting  there  in  these  dark  war 
hours  who  have  written  and  said  similar 
things  in  sharper  and  more  bitter  words." 
Herr  Harden  asked  whether  these  would 


meet  the  same  fate  if  their  papers  were 
stolen  and  exposed  in  German  shop  win- 
dows. "  Many  a  trusted  wife,"  he  said, 
"  must  cry  out  in  fear:  *  But,  you  know, 
Ernst,  Adolf,  and  Klaus  have  spoken 
more  desperately.' " 

The  chief  theme  of  Lichnowsky's 
memorandum,  the  editor  of  Die  Zukunft 
asserts,  was  the  danger  to  Germany 
of  a  too-close  alliance  with  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  of  the  flirtation  with  Poland, 
and  his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of 
friendly  relations  with  a  strong  Russia. 
The  German  outcry  against  Lichnowsky, 
however,  gave  foreign  countries  the  im- 
pression that  the  Prince  had  made  fear- 
fully damaging  disclosures  of  Berlin's 
g^uilt.  The  question  of  blame,  he  says, 
"  reflected  almost  an  identical  interpre- 
tation to  that  of  our  White  Book,  and  a 
€ool  head  would  not  have  made  a  world 
sensation  out  of  it."  Harden  concludes 
by  saying  that  an  ostracized  Lichnowsky 
would  become  a  power;  but  the  Prussian 
Diet  has  no  sense  of  htimor. 

In  the  May  Current  History  Maga- 
zine an  abridged  version  of  the  first  reply 
of  former  Foreign  Secretary  von  Jagow 
to  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  printed,  but 
the  document  is  of  such .  importance  that 
a  translation  in  its  entirety  is  herewith 
given.  * 


Von  Jagow's  Two  Replies  to  Lichnowsky 


Practically  coincident  with  the  ^v- 
In^  out  for  publication  on  March  19, 
through  the  semi-official  Wolff  Tele- 
^aph  Bureau,  of  an  account  of  a  discussion 
In  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  of 
the  memorandum  of  the  former  Ambassador 
at  London,  together  with  substantial  ex- 
cerpts from  the  main  chapters  of  his  work, 
the  German  Government  got  in  touch  with 
Herr  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  when  the  war  began,  and  asked 
him  to  write  an  article  calculated  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  Lichnowsky  revelations. 


Herr  von  Jagow  hastened  to  accede  to  this 
request,  but  he  merely  made  matters  worse 
for  the  German  Government  by  practically 
admitting  the  correctness  of  Prince  Llch- 
nowsky's  assertion  that  England  did  not 
want  war  and  that  Berlin  was  aware  of  this. 

•The  full  text  of  Prince  Llchnowsky's 
memorandum,  with  the  replies  of  Herr  von 
Jagow,  the  MUhlon  letter,  comments  of  the 
German  press,  and  other  matter,  has  beetv 
published  in  a  separate  tcixVs -^^a."%."fe  -va^-roc^^cS^^siX 
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ferted  by  the  agreetoenls  of  18S7,  a  part  of 
our  obllcaUoDi  would  have  been  laid  upon 
other  Hhoulders.  It  is  In  this  sense  that  I 
spoke  of  the  poselbillir  of  the  loosening  and 
the  dIssotutloD  of  old  unions  which  no  longvr 
latrEfr  aU  the  condltioni. 
"  The  alliance   with  Austria-Hungary  was 

that  it  had  to  remain.  The  expansion  of  the 
alliance  Into  the  Triple  Alliance,  by  taking  in 
Italy,  was  a  tncana  of  supplementinB-  the 
Central  European  ^ouplng  of  the  powera; 
11  waa  an  '  auxiliary  atruclure."  by  meana 
of  which  Bismarck  aimed  at  a  further  guar- 
antee of  peace,  especially  as  he  Intended 
thereby  to  check  Italy's  Irredentist  policy. 
Threads  then  ran  to  England  via  llaly.  These 
threads  gave  nay  later,  and  this  caused 
a  con»lderable  chanee  in  the  attitude  of 
Italy. 

Friandly  to  England 
"  A  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  Bn^ 
Innd  toward  the  Triple  Alliance— what  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Oncken  calls  the  moral  ex- 
tension of  the  Triple  Alliance  over  the  Chan- 
nel—was the  aim  o(  our  policy,  and  in  this 
we  were  sure  of  the  complete  accord  of  our 
allies.  1  never  thought  that  the  agreemenU 
about  Bagdad  and  the  colonies  would  mean 
an  immediate  aUeratlon  of  England's  course 
In  European  policy.  These  agreemcnta  were 
to  prepare  llie  way  far  this  change  of  course. 
I  was  under  no  illUHlons  about  the  difficulties 
which  would  still  have  t 
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statesmen  than  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Island  Empire  in  1914 — 
think  only  of  the  Pitts,  Disraelis,  and  Salis- 
burys— held  other  views  about  the  orientation 
of  Engrland   toward   Germany  and   Russia." 

"  As  matters  stand  today,  attempts  to  ar- 
rive at  clear.i'>ss  about  the  respective  parts 


played  by  our  enemies  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  and  about  the  crreater  or  less  degrees 
of  ^uilt  belongring  to  each  of  them,  can  have 
only  a  historical  value.  England  has  made 
the  cause  of  our  enemies  her  own,  and  so  she 
also  shall  be  made  to  feel  how  Germany  de* 
fends  herself  against  her  enemies." 


Full  Text  of  von  Jagow's  First  Reply 


[Copyrighted] 


Herr  von  Jagow*a  first  reply  to  Prince 
Lichnoioaky,  which  was  printed  in  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  March  23,  1018, 
follows: 

SO  far  as  It  Is  possible.  In  general,  I 
shall  refrain  from  taking  up  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  policy  obtaining 
before  my  administration  of  the  Foreigm 
Office. 

"  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks about  the  individual  points  in  the 
article : 

••  When  I  was  named  State  Secretary  In 
January,  1913,  I  regarded  a  German-English 
rapprochement  as  desirable  and  also  be- 
lieved an  agreement  attainable  on  the  points 
where  our  Interests  touched  or  crossed  each 
other.  At  all  events,  I  wanted  to  try  to 
work  in  this  sense.  A  principal  point  for  us 
was  the  Mesopotamia-Asia  Minor  question — 
the  so-called  Bagdad  policy — as  this  had  be- 
come for  us  a  question  of  prestige.  If  Eng- 
land wanted  to  force  us  out  there  it  certainly 
appeared  lo  me  that  a  conflict  could  hardly 
be  avoided.  In  Berlin  I  began,  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  to  negotiate  over  the 
Bagdad  Railroad.  We  found  a  favorable 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  result  was  the  agreement 
that  was  almost  complete  when  the  world 
war  broke  out. 

Colonial  Questions 

"  At  the  same  time  the  negotiations  over 
the  Portuguese  colonies  that  had  been  begun 
by  Count  Metternich,  (as  German  Ambassa- 
dor at  London.)  continued  by  Baron  Mar- 
schall,  and  reopened  by  Prince  Llchnowsky 
were  under  way,  I  intended  to  carve  the 
way  later  for  further  negotiations  regarding 
other — for  example.  East  Asiatic — problems, 
when  what  was  In  my  opinion  the  most  Im- 
portant problem,  that  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad, 
should  be  settled,  and  an  atmosphere  of  more 
confidence  thus  created.  I  also  left  the  naval 
problem  aside,  as  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  reach  an  early  agreement  over 
that  matter,  after  past  experiences. 

"  I  can  pass  over  the  development  of  the 
Albar^ian  problem,  as  it  occurred  before  my 
term  of  office  began.  In  general,  however, 
I  would  like  to  remark  that  such  far-reach- 
ing disinterestedness  in  Balkan  questions  a» 
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Prince  Llchnowsky  proposes  does  not  aeexn 
possible  to  me.  It  would  have  contradicted 
the  essential  part  of  the  alliance  if  we  had 
completely  ignored  really  vital  Interests  of 
our  ally.  We,  too,  had  demanded  that  AU8« 
tria  stand  by  us  at  Algeciras,  and  at  that 
time  Italy's  attitude  had  caused  serious  re-  /: 
sentment  among  us.  Russia,  although  Bh^/ 
had  no  interest  at  all  in  Morocco,  also 
by  France.  Finally,  it  was  our  task,  as 
third  member  of  the  alliance,  to  support  such 
measures  as  would  render  possible  a  settle- 
ment of  the  divergent  Interests  of  our  allies 
and  avoid  a  conflict  between  them. 

"  It  further  appeared  Impossible  to  me  not 
to  pursue  a  '  triple  alliance  policy  '  in  mat* 
tcrs  where  the  interests  of  the  allied  powers 
touched  each  other.  Then  Italy  would  have 
been  driven  entirely  into  line  with  the  Bn-* 
tente  in  questions  of  the  Orient,  and  AOBtrlft 
handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  thus  have  really  gone 
to  pieces.  And  we,  too,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  look  after  our  interests  In  thu 
Orient,  If  we  did  not  have  some  support* 
And  even  Prince  Llchnowsky  does  not  deny 
that  we  had  to  represent  great  economic  in« 
terests  right  there.  But  today  economic  In- 
terests are  no  longer  to  be  separated  from 
political  interests. 

"  That  the  people  *  in  Petrograd  wanted 
to  see  the  Sultan  independent '  is  an  assert 
tion  that  Prince  Llchnowsky  will  hardly  be 
able  to  prove ;  It  would  contradict  every  tra>" 
dition  of  Russian  policy.  If  we,  furthermore* 
had  not  had  at  our  command  the  influenos 
at  Constantinople  founded  by  Baron  Ifar* 
schall,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possibls 
for  us  to  defend  our  economic  interests 
In  Turkey  in  the  desired  way. 

Russia  and  Germany 

"  When  Prince  Llchnowsky  further  asse; 
that  we  only  '  drove  Russia,  our  natm«« 
friend  and  best  neighbor,  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  through  our  Oriental 
and  Balkan  policy  '  he  Is  In  conflict  with  the 
historical  facts.  Only  because  Prince  Gort» 
schakoff  [Russian  I*remler]  was  guiding  B 
sian  policy  toward  a  rapprochement  with  m 
France  lusting  for  revenge  "w^j^  "^Vnxs^^^  "^Ss* 
marck  Irvd^o.^^  Vi  ^twVsx  Vj\\.^  -Csna  ^K^^xw-ssja. -•^^ 
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which  was  allied  to  us,  our  policy  deviated 
somewhat  from  that  of  Vienna,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Cabinet  certainly  did  not  believe- 
as  Prince  LIchnowsky  asserts — that  it  *  could 
count  upon  our  support  in  case  of  Its  re- 
vision.' That  Marquis  San  Giuliano  '  Is  said 
to  have  warned  us  already  in  the  Summer 
of  1913  from  becoming  Involved  in  a  woild 
war,'  because  at  that  time  in  Austria  '  the 
thought  of  a  campaign  against  Serbia '  had 
found  entrnncG,  is  entirely  unknown  to  me. 
Just  as  little  do  I  know  that  Herr  von 
Tschirschky — who  certainly  was  rather  pes- 
simistic by  nature — is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  Spring  of  1914  that  there  soon  would 
be  war.  Therefore,  I  was  just  as  ignorant 
of  the  *  important  happenings  '  that  Prince 
Lichnowsky  here  suspects  as  he  was  himself ! 
Such  events  as  the  English  visit  to  Paris — 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  first  to  the  Continent — 
surely  must  have  been  known  to  the  Am- 
bassador, and  we  informed  him  about  the 
secret  Anglo-Russian  naval  agreement;  to  be 
sure,  he  did  not  want  to  believe  it! 

**  In  the  matter  of  Li  man  von  Sander, 
[German  reorganlzer  of  the  Turkish  Army,] 
we  made  a  far-reaching  concession  to  Russia 
by  renouncing  the  General's  power  of  com- 
mand over  Constantinople.  I  will  admit  that 
this  point  of  the  agreement  over  the  military 
mission  was  not  opportune  politically. 

'•  When  Prince  Lichnowsky  boasts  of  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  giving  the  treaty  a  form 
corresponding  to  our  wishes,  this  credit  must 
not  be  denied  him,  although  it  certainly  re- 
quired strong  pressure  on  several  occaslonfl 
to  induce  him  to  represent  some  of  our  de- 
sires with  more  emphasis. 

"  When  Prince  Lichnowsky  says  that  he 
received  the  authorization  definitely  to  con- 
clude the  treaty,  after  he  previously  asserts 
that  *  the  treaty  was  consequently  dropped,* 
this  contains  a  contradiction  which  we  may 
let  the  Prince  straighten  out.  Lichnowsky's 
assertion,  however,  that  we  delayed  publica- 
tion because  the  treaty  would  have  been  •  a 
public  success  *  for  him  that  we  begrudged 
him.  Is  an  unheard-of  Insinuation  that  can 
only  be  explained  through  his  self-centred 
conception  of  things.  The  treaty  would  have 
lost  Its  practical  and  moral  effect— one  of  its 
main  objects  was  to  create  a  good  atmos- 
phere between  us  and  England— if  Its  publi- 
cation had  been  greeted  with  violent  attacks 
upon  •  perfidious  Albion  •  in  our  Anglophobe 
press  and  in  our  Parliament.  And  there  Is  no 
doubt  that,  in  view  of  our  internal  posi- 
tion at  that  time,  this  is  what  the  simultane- 
ous publication  of  the  so-called  Windsor 
Treaty  would  have  caused.  And  the  howl 
about  English  perfidy  that  the  internal  con- 
tradiction between  the  text  of  the  Windsor 
Treaty  and  our  treaty  would  doubtless  have 
called  forth  would  hardly  have  been  stilled 
in  the  minds  of  our  public  through  the  as- 
surance of  English  bona  fides. 

"  With  justified  precaution,  we  Intended  to 
allow  the  publication  to  be  made  only  at.  lYi^ 
proper  momcDt,  when  the  danger  ot   disap- 


proving criticism  was  no  longer  so  acute.  If 
possible  simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Bagdad  Treaty,  which  also  was 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded.  The  fact 
that  two  great  agreements  had  been  con- 
cluded between  us  and  England  would  doubts 
less  have  materially  favored  ^h'^ir  reception 
and  made  it  easier  to  overiooK  tne  aesthetic 
defects  of  the  Portuguese  agreement.  It  was 
consideration  for  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
— with  which  we  wanted  to  improve  our  re- 
lations with  England,  not  to  generate  more 
trouble — that  caused  our  hesitation. 

*•  It  is  correct  that— although  In  a  sec- 
ondary degree— consideration  was  also  taken 
of  the  efforts  just  then  being  made  to  obtain 
economic  Interests  In  the  Portuguese  colonle2i, 
which  the  publication  of  the  agreement  would 
naturally  have  made  more  difficult  to  real- 
ize. These  conditions  Prince  Lichnowsky 
may  not  have  been  able  to  perceive  fully 
from  London,  but  he  should  have  trusted  in 
our  objective  judgment  and  acquiesced  In  It, 
instead  of  replacing  his  lack  of  understand-'^ 
ing  with  suspicions  and  the  interjection  of 
personal  motives.  He  certainly  would  have 
found  our  arguments  understood  by  the  Eng- 
lish statesmen  themselves. 

'*  The  Ambassador's  speeches  aroused  con* 
siderable  adverse  sentiment  in  this  country. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  better 
atmosphere,  in  which  alone  the  rapproche- 
ment being  worked  for  could  flourish,  that 
confidence  In  our  English  policy  and  In  our 
London  Ambassador  be  spread  also  amonir 
our  people  at  home.  Prince  Lichnowsky* 
otherwise  so  susceptible  to  public  opinion* 
did  not  take  this  motive  sufficiently  into 
account,  for  he  saw  everything  only  through 
his  London  spectacles.  The  charges  against 
the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  too 
untenable  to  be  bothered  with.  I  would  only 
like  to  point  out  that  Prince  Lichnowsky 
was  not  left  in  Ignorance  regarding  the 
'  most  Important  things,'  in  so  far  as  they 
were  of  value  to  his  mission.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  gave  the  Ambassador  much  more 
general  Information  than  used  to  be  the 
custom.  My  own  experiences  as  AmbassaF 
dor  induced  me  to  do  so.  But  with  lich- 
nowsky there  was  the  inclination  to  rely 
more  upon  his  own  impressions  and  judg- 
ment than  upon  the  information  and  advice 
of  the  Central  Office.  To  be  sure,  I  did  not 
always  have  either  the  motive  or  the  au- 
thority to  impart  the  sources  of  our  news. 
Here  there  were  quite  definite  considerations* 
particularly  anxiety  regarding  the  compro- 
mising of  our  sources.  The  Prince's  mem-  . 
orandum  furnishes  the  best  Justification  for 
the  caution  exercised  in  this  regard. 

Defense  of  Archduke 


•• 


It  Is  not  true  that  in  the  Foreign  Offfc»^ 
the    reports     that     Etv^VakxA.    ^^nSJA.    ^'^^'^■^ 
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was  made  the  basis  of  a  far-reachingr  ac- 
tion.' The  question  of  war  with  England 
was  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dispatch  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  an  eleventh-hour  attempt  to 
avoid  war  with  France  and  England.  His 
Majesty  sent  the  well-known  telegram  to 
King  George.  The  contents  of  the  Lich- 
nowsky  dispatch  could  not  have  been  under- 
stood any  other  way  than  we  understood  It. 

"  Objectively  taken,  the  statement  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky  presents  such  an  abun- 
dance of  inaccuracies  and  distortions  that 
it  Is  hardly  a  wonder  that  his  conclusions 
are  also  entirely  wrong.  The  reproach  that 
we  sent  an  ultimatum  on  July  30  to  Petro- 
grad  merely  because  of  the  mobilization  of 
Russia  and  on  July  31  declared  war  upon 
the  Russians,  although  the  Czar  had  pledged 
his  word  that  not  a  man  should  march  so 
long  as  negotiations  were  under  way,  thus 
willfully  destroying  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment,  has  really  a  grotesque 
effect.  In  concluding,  the  statement  seems 
almost  to  identify  itself  with  the  standpoint 
of  our   enemies. 

"  When  the  Ambassador  makes  the  accu- 
sation that  our  policy  identified  itself  *  with 
Turks  and  Austro-Magyars  '  and  '  .subjected 
Itself  to  the  viewpoints  of  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest,' he  may  be  suitably  answered  that  he 
saw  things  only  through  London  spectacles 
and  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  his 
desired  rapprochement  with  England  ft,  tout 
prix.  He  also  appears  to  have  forgotten 
^.  completely  that  the  Entente  was  formed 
^  much  more  against  us  than  agrainst  Austria. 

'*  I,  too,  pursued  a  policy  which  aimed  at 
an  understanding  with  England,  because  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  only 
way  for  us  to  escape  from  the  unfavorable 
position  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  un- 
equal division  of  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  Russia  and 
France  Insisted  upon  war.  We  were  obli- 
gated through  our  treaty  with  Austria,  and 
our  position  as  a  great  power  was  also 
threatened— hic  Rhodus,  hie  salta.  But  Eng- 
land, that  was  not  allied  in  the  same  way 
with  Russia  and  that  had  received  far-reach- 
ing assurances  from  us  regarding  the  sparing 
of  France  and  Belgium,  seized  the  sword. 

••  In  saying  this,  I  by  no  means  share  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  us  today  that  Eng- 
land laid  all  the  mines  for  the  outbreak  of 


the  war;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  In  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  love  of  peace  and  in  his 
earnest  wish  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with 
us.  But  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become 
entangled  too  far  in  the  net  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  policy;  he  no  longer  found  the  way 
out,  and  he  did  not  prevent  the  world  war^ 
something  that  he  could  have  done.  Neither 
was  the  war  popular  with  the  English  people; 
Belgium  had  to  serve  as  a  battle  cry. 

**  '  Political  marriages  for  life  and  death  ' 
are,  as  Prince  Lichnowsky  says,  not  possible 
In  international  unions.  But  neither  is  iso* 
latlon,  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
In  Europe.  The  history  of  Europe  consists 
of  coalitions  that  sometimes  have  led  to  the 
avoidance  of  warlike  outbreaks  and  sometimes 
to  violent  clashes.  A  loosening  and  dissolv- 
ing of  old  alliances  that  no  longer  correspond 
to  all  conditions  Is  only  In  order  when  new 
constellations  arc  attainable.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  policy  of  a  rapprochement  with 
England.  So  long  as  this  policy  did  not 
offer  reliable  guarantees  we  could  not  aban- 
don the  old  guarantees— even  with  their 
obligations. 

*'  The  Morocco  policy  had  led  to  a  political 
defeat.  In  the  Bosnian  crisis  this  had  been 
luckily  avoided,  the  same  as  at  the  London 
Conference.  A  fresh  diminution  of  our 
prestige  was  not  endurable  for  our  position 
in  Europe  and  In  the  world.  The  prosperity 
of  States,  their  political  and  economic  suc- 
cesses, are  based  upon  the  prestige  that  they 
enjoy  in  the  world. 

"  The  personal  attacks  contained  in  the 
work,  the  unheard-of  calumnies  and  slan- 
ders of  others,  condemn  themselves.  The 
ever-recurring  suspicion  that  everything 
happened  only  because  It  was  not  desired  to 
allow  him,  Lichnowsky,  any  successes 
speaks  of  wounded  self-love,  of  disappointed 
hopes  for  personal  successes,  and  has  a  pain- 
ful effect. 

"  In  closing,  let  us  draw  attention  here  to 
what  Hermann  Oncken  has  also  quoted  In 
his  work,  *  The  Old  and  New  Central  Ehi- 
rope,*  the  memorandum  of  Prince  Bismarck 
ol  the  year  1870,  in  which  the  idea  is  devel- 
oped that  the  German  Empire  must  never 
dare  allow  a  situation  in  which  it  would 
remain  isolated  on  the  European  Continent 
between  Russia  and  France,  side  by  side  with 
a  defeated  Austria-Hungary  that  had  been 
left   In   the   lurch   by   Germany." 


German  Comments  on  von  Jagow's  Views 


IN  commenting  upon  Herr  von  Jagow's  re- 
ply to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Georg  Bern- 
hard,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Vosslsche 
Zeitung,  took  occasion  to  re-emphasize  his 
favorite  theory  of  a  rapprochement  with 
Russia  so  as  to  enable  Germany  to  reduce 
Great  Britain  to  the  level  of  a  sepond-class 
power.    In  a  lonff  article,  printeoon  March 


31,  Herr  Bernhard  asserted  that  Prince  Li<di* 
nowsky  had  been  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
policy  of  seeking  agreement  with  England 
as  Herr  von  Jagow  himself  had  admitted,  and 
that  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  seemed 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  choice  between  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, when,  in  reality,  if  the  diplomats  had 
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tnarc  through  insllnct  than 
those  dlplamats  have  guided 
Germany's  destiny  before  and  durine  Iho 
war!  L.et  us  g:iye  the  warmest  thanks  to 
llindenburg  because  his  sword  has  now,  It  Is 
to  be  hoppd,  put  an  end  once  for  aU  to  the 
continued  spinning  ot  plans  by  such  and 
similar  diplomats  even  during  the  war." 

Theodor  Wolff,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  probably  the  leading  organ 
of  the  German  business  elements  and  liberal  . 
politicians  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  still  hope  tor  a  nego- 
tiated peace  that  will  facilitate  an  early 
resumption  of  trade  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  tlie  rest  of  the  allies,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  ■'  battle  of  minda  will 
finally  create  a  clearer  atmosphere,"  and 
then  remarked: 

"  Only  quite  Incidentally  would  I  like  to 
allow  myself  to  direct  the  attention  of  Herr 
von  Jagow  to  an  erroneous  expression  that 
appears  twice  In  his  reply.  Herr  von  Jagow 
writes:  '  Wc  Informed  him  n^lchnowaky]  of 
the  secret  Anglo-Russian  naval  agreement," 
and  In  another  place:  'The  secret  Anglo- 
It  uaal  an  naval  agreement  might  also  have 
made  him  a  little  more  skeptical.'  Only  the 
day  before,  on  Saturday,  it  was  sold  In  an 
article  Of  the  Norddeulsho  Ailgemelne  Zel- 
tung.  also  dlrtctod  against  Licbnowaky: 
'  Negotiations  were  pending  wltb  Russia,  over 
a  naval  agreement  that  the  Prince  character- 
istically passes  over  in  silence.'  In  reality, 
although  hasty  historians  also  apesJt  with- 
out further  ceremony  of  a  treaty.  It  Is  manl- 
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carefully  hid  the  "  dangerous  gift  "  In  the 
deepest  recesses  of  their  writing  desks,  but 
a  fourth  copy  went  astray  and  got  into 
hands  for  which  it  had  not  been  intended, 
and  from  these  hands  passed  into  those  of 
still  another  individual.  Then  the  editor 
wrote : 

How   Manuscript   Became   Public 

"  I  made  the  acquaintance  some  years  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  officer  who  obtained  the 
memorandum  '  on  loan,'  and  sent  copies  of 
it  to  State  officials  and  politicians.  He  be- 
longs to  an  old  noble  family,  was  treated 
with  sympathy  by  General  von  Moltke,  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  occupied  himself 
enthusiastically  with  religious  philosophy  or 
theosophy,  and  was  a  thoroughly  manly  but 
mystic  person.  •  •  •  After  hard  war  ex- 
periences, he  felt  the  longing  to  serve  the 
dictates  of  peace  with  complete  devotion,  and 
he  surrendered  himself  to  a  pacifism  which 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  uniform. 

"  Late  one  evening  he  visited  me  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
manifolded  a  memorandum  by  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  which  had  been  lent  to  him,  and  that, 
without  asking  the  author,  he  had  sent  It 
to  the  '  leading  men.'  It  was  Impossible  to 
convince  him  by  any  logic  or  on  any  grounds 
of  reason  that  his  action  was  wrong,  sense- 
less, and  harmful.  He  was  a  Marquis  Posa, 
or,  still  more,  a  Horatius  Cocles,  who,  out 
of  love  for  Rome  or  for  mankind,  sprang 
into  the  abyss.*' 

The  Berlin  Vorwarts,  the  leading  organ  of 
the  pro-Government  Socialists,  began  its  ed- 
itorial on  the  von  Jagow  reply  by  remarking 
that  the  article  of  the  former  State  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  was  hardly  cal- 
culated to  convince  the  reader  that  Prince 
Lichnowsky's  self-esteem  was  the  only  thing 
that  had  had  a  "  painful  effect "  upon  the 
German  people  in  July,  1914.  and  since  that 
time.  It  then  said  that  *'  Herr  von  Jagow 
agrees  with  Lichnowsky  upon  the  decisive 
point!  "  quoted  what  von  Jagow  had  said 
about  his  desire  for  an  Anglo-German  rap- 
prochement, and  continued : 

•*  These  words  show  that.  In  1913,  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  and  the  London  Embassy  were 
in  the  complete  harmony  of  common  beliefs 
and  intentions.  Herr  von  Jagow,  exactly  like 
Lichnowsky,  exactly  like  Bethmann,  and  ex- 
actly like  Wilhelm  II.,  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  *  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence,' as  Jagow  says,  between  Germany  and 
England,  through  a  series  of  agreements,  of 
which  those  regarding  the  Bagdad  Railroad 
and  Africa  were  to  have  been  the  first." 

Vorwtt,rts  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
the  Albanian  crisis  had  strengthened  this 
faith  instead  of  weakening  it,  took  up  von 
Jagow's  reasons  for  Germany's  refusal  to 
have  the  proposed  Anglo-German  agreement 
on  the  Portuguese  African  colonies  published, 
and  exclaimed: 

•*  What  a  fear  of  Tirpit* !  A  disturbing  of 
the  new  relatlona  through  his  Intriguea  and 


the  howling  of  his  Jingo  press  was  to  be 
avoided  through  an  affectation  of  secrecy. 
But  three  weeks  later  the  war  with  England 
was  here  and  the  Pan-German  sheeta  wel- 
comed '  the  longed-for  day !  *  What  had  hap» 
pened  In  the  meantime?  Of  course,  '  perfld* 
ious  Albion  '  (even  Jagow  puts  quotation, 
marks  on  these  words)  had  in  the  meantlnoe 
thrown  off  the  mask  and  revealed  her  per^ 
fldy!  Let's  hear  what — ^after  Lichnowsky-^ 
Herr  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  July,  1914,  has  to  say 
about  it !  " 

Then  Vorwilrts  quoted  Jagow's  description 
of  how  the  war  began,  and  went  on: 

"  All  that  remains  of  the  accusations 
agulnst  the  English  Government  Is  that  It 
did  not  prevent  the  world  war,  '  although  It 
could  have  done  so.'  Now  Herr  von  Jagow 
also  did  not  prevent  the  world  war,  but  he 
must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  the  charffO 
that  he  could  have  prevented  it.  He  really 
could  not,  and  so  an  emphatic  statement  of 
inability  is  the  best  excuse  for  him  and  bis 
fellow-disputants. 

"  Let  us  establish  the  facts.    England  did 
not  desire  the  war;  she  merely  did  not  pre*^ 
vent  it.    The  war  was  not  popular  in  Ehigw 
iand;  it  also  was  not  popular  in  Russia  and 
France.     But   it   has  become   popular.     The 
whole  world — ^right  away  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific — is  united  in  hatred  agai] 
us.    We.  however,  have  for  almost  four  yeiuv 
oeen  inoculated  with  the  view  that  'England 
laid  all  the  mines  which  caused  the  war '— « 
a  view  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  ao» 
cordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  Ambassa^ 
dor,    has  now   declared   to  be  false!     It   ia^ 
however,   by  this  false  view  that  the  whole 
war  policy  of  the  German  Empire  has  bi 
directed— from  the  declaration  of  unrestrivir 
ed    submarine    warfare,    which    brought    u 
war  with  America,  down  to  those  Chancell 
speeches  which  say  that  Belgium  must  i 
again  become  England's  area  of  military  co 
centration. 

"  If   all    the   parties    concerned    were   o 
vinced  that  the  belief  in  England's  guilt  ito  ^ 
fiction,   why   did  they  feed   this  belief,   and 
why   did   they   pursue   a  policy   which   waa 
based   upon  it?    They  ought  rather  to  have 
appointed  to  the  Chancellorship  Tirpits,  who. 
perhaps,  believes  what  he  says.    Instead  • 
that,   a  policy  of  fear  of  Tirplts  has  been 
pursued.    Sometimes  a  policy  against  TirpitS 
has  been  attempted,  but  it  has  always  be< 
reversed  at  decisive  moments,  out  of  fear  «m 
the  nationalistic  terror. 

"  This  fear  was.  perhaps,  not  entirely 
founded,   for  agitation  is  unscrupulous.     . 
older   ones    among    us   still    remember 
well  '  an  Englishwoman '  who  was  very 
popular   in   many   circles,    but  this  Engltrtl* 
woman    was    the    mother    of    the 
Kaiser.    No  doubt  there  was  no  more 
venlent  method  for  the  Ows^cxsxinws^  ^» 
the  dTCV^w^t^  ^Jwbltv  \w  \\.  \ft  va^w«»  ^«*=«^  !^Iva 
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10  make  good,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  make 
a  high  position  for  himself  In  British  official 
and    social    circles.    The    appointment    Itself 
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the   ruler  and  to  the  class  whose  views  he 
voiced. 

Phases    of    German    Policy 

To  come  down  to  the  real  subject  of  this 
article— the  proof  provided  by  Prince  Lich- 
ncwsky's  disclosures  of  the  long  existence 
of  the  German  Mitteleuropa .  scheme  and  of 
the  fact  that  Germany,  and  not  Austria,  made 
this  war,  largrely  with  the  object  of  pushing 
through  her  designs  in  the  East— I  propose 
to  divide  my  remarks  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  development  of  this  scheme 
passed  through  three  phases  and  in  each  case 
to  take  what  may  be  called  a  text  from  the 
document   under   discussion. 

The  first  phase  lasted  from  the  Congrresa 
of  Berlin  of  1878,  when  Prince  Lichncwsky 
says  that  Germany  began  the  Triple  Al- 
liance policy,  and  more  definitely  from  the 
accession  of  the  present  Emperor  to  the 
throne  In  1888  until  the  Balkan  wars.  While 
in  using  these  expressions  the  ex-Amba£sador 
does  not  refer  only  to  this  period,  he  says : 
"  The  goal  of  our  political  ambition  was  to 
dominate  in  the  Bosporus."  and  "  instead 
of  encouraging  a  powerful  development  in 
the  Balkan  States,  we  placed  ourselves  on 
tlie  side  of  the  Turkish  and  Magyar  op- 
pressors." 

These  words  contain  in  essence  and  in  tabu- 
lated form  an  explanation  (from  the  pen  of 
a  German  whose  personal  and  official  posi- 
tions enabled  him  to  know  the  truth)  of  the 
events  which  were  in  progress  during  this 
period— events  the  full  importance  of  which 
has  often  been  refuted  and  denied  by  those 
who  refused  to  see  that  from  the  first  the 
Kaiser  was  obsessed  by  a  desire  for  domina- 
tion from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession 
the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  German 
ruler  became  markedly  apparent,  for  one 
year  later  his  Majesty  paid  the  first  of  his 
carpet-bagging  visits  to  Constantinople— a 
visit  more  or  less  connected  with  the  then 
recent  grabbing  of  Haidar  Pasha-Ismid  rail- 
way—now the  first  section  of  the  )3agdad 
line— by  the  Germans,  and  with  the  pro- 
longation of  that  line  to  Angora  as  a  Overman 
concern,  concessions  secured  by  Mr.  Kaula, 
acting  on  behalf  cf  German  interests  in  1888. 

Preparing  for  Pan-German  Project 

Before  and  particularly  after  the  appoint- 
ment   of    Baron    Marschall    von    Bieberstcin. 
who  had  then  been  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Kaiser  for  many  years,  the  enemy  had  been 
carefully  preparing  the  way  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  Pan-German  dreams  in  the  Near 
and    Middle    Elast.    Although    so   far   as    the 
Balkan  States  were  concerned,  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  Kaiser  endeavored  to 
screen    his    Intentions    b«h*n<i    a    nominally 
Austrian  program,   for 
been  making  ready  his  «. 
ent  occasion  by  military, 
nomic  penetration  and  by  <.^ 
destined  to  bring  aboot  a  ti 


for  Germany  when  the  propitious  moment  for 
action  arrived.  The  power  of  von  der  Golta 
I^asha,  who  introduced  the  present  military 
system  into  Turkey  in  ISSO,  and  of  his  pupila 
was  gradually  increased  until  the  Ottoman 
Army  was  finally  placed  completely  under 
Germanic  control. 

The  Young  Turkish  revolution  of  1908, 
which  at  first  seemed  destined  greatly  to 
minimize  German  power  at  Constantinople* 
really  resulted  In  an  opposite  effect.  Thus  in 
spite  of  the  effective  support  of  England  for 
Turkey  during  t'le  Bosnian  and  Bulgarian 
crises  of  1908  and  1900.  a  gradual  reaction 
subsequently  set  In.  This  was  due  in  part  to 
the  cleverness  and  regardlessness  of  von  Bie« 
berstein,  and  in  part  to  the  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Young  Turks.  For  Instance,  while  the  Ger- 
mans ignored  the  necessity  for  reforms  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  so  long  as  the  Turks 
favored  a  Teutonic  program,  it  was  Impos- 
sible  for  the  British  Government  or  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  regime 
which  worked  to  maintain  the  privileged  po- 
sition of  Moslems  throughout  the  empire, 
which  did  nothing  to  punish  those  who  insti- 
gated the  massacre  of  the  Armenians  of 
Cilicia  in  1909,  and  which  was  Intent  upon 
disturbing  the  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  upon  changing  the  status  of  Egypt  to  the 
Turkish  advantage. 

The   Turco-German    Entente 

Such  Indeed  became  the  position  that  even 
the  Turco-Italian  war,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  in  the  bona  fides  of 
Italy's  then  ally,  did  not  seriously  disturb  the 
Intimate  relations  which  were  gradually  de- 
veloping between  Berlin  ai.d  Constantinople. 
Here  again  enemy  intrigues  were  to  the  fore, 
for  in  addition  to  Austria's  ol  jecting  to  the 
inauguration  of  any  Italian  operations  In 
the  Balkans,  the  German  Government,  when 
the  position  of  its  representative  in  Constan- 
tinople had  become  seriously  compromised 
as  a  result  of  the  Italian  annexation  of 
Tripoli,  which  he  could  not  prevent,  sud- 
denly found  it  convenient  to  transfer  von 
Bieberstein  to  London  and  to  replace  him  by 
another,  perhaps  less  able,  but  certainly  none 
the  less  successful  in  retaining  a  grasp  over 
everything  which  took  place  in  the  Ottoman 
capital. 

Before  and  particularly  after  the  accession 

of   the   Kaiser  to  the   throne,   t^.e  Germans 

gradually  furthered  their  program  by  a  8y»>- 

tern  of  railway  penetration  in  the  Elast.     Ill 

the  late   '00s  Baron   Hirsch  secured  a  C0B« 

ceagion   for   the   construction   of   lines   from 

^      antinople  to  what  was  then  the  norths 

Western   frontier   of   ESastern   Rumelia,    and 

from  Saloniki  to  Mitrovitza,  with  a  brandi 

Ristovatx  on  the  then   Serbian   frontier. 

first  these  lines  were  under  FVeoAK  tea> 

ace,  but  they  8u\MW(«;M£tv\N7i  '^***'^***^^'****?jSc 
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[Flench   C.rtoon] 

Iff  the  Russian  Peace 
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— From   La    I'icfoirc,  Paris. 


[Spanish   Cartoon] 


[Swiss  Cartoon] 

The  Russian  Revolution 


[Italian    Cartoon] 

The  Yellow  Peril 


—Front  II  i!0,  Florence, 


Gebmany:  "  After  I  have  gathered  all  these  eggs  into  one  basket,  this  fellow 
threatens  to  upset  everything." 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 

The  Kaiser's  "Alte  Gott" 


"  We  have  done  all  this:  We  will  trj'  to  do  better." — General  Fork. 


[American  Cartoon] 


Enough  to  Make  a  Dead  Man  Laugh 


The  AViP    york   Hfrald. 


[American  Cartoon]                                                          1 
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Cehjiany:  "  How  many  will  be  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  '  vk-tory  '7  " 
The  Follies  of  1918  So  Far  and  No  Fiirllier! 


[Gennan-SwisB  Cartoon] 
On  the  Field  of  Honor 


[Italian  Cartoon] 
A  French  Counterattack 


War   Bulletin:    "The   French  v 
lently  attacked  the  weakest  point  on  the 
German  front." 


[German  Cartoon] 
The  Fate  of  Holland's  Ships 


[Spanish  Cartoon] 
In  Paris  on  Good  Friday 
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— Esqiiello,  Barrflon/t. 


[English  Cartoon] 

A  Test  of  Endurance 
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